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Milk  and  its  Relation  to  the  Public  Health. 

I.  INTRODUCTION. 

By  Walter  Wyman, 
Surgeon-General,  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Sicrvice, 


During  the  last  few  years  increasing  attention  has  been  given  to 
milk  in  its  relation  to  the  public  health.  This  is  especially  true  in 
the  United  States,  where  the  more  progressive  health  authorities  of 
the  larger  cities  and  many  of  the  States  have  been  instrumental  in 
markedly  improving  their  milk  supplies. 

The  question  of  sanitary  milk  is  to  the  American  people  especially 
pertinent.  Milk  is  pertiaps  used  to  a  greater  extent  in  this  than  in 
any  other  country.  It  holds  a  peculiar  place  in  the  nation's  dietary 
liecause  of  its  varied  applicability.  Containing  as  it  does  all  the 
essentials  of  a  perfect  ration,  proteids,  carbohydrates,  fats,  inorganic 
salts  and  water,  it  is  capable  of  almost  universal  use.  Because  of 
this  and,  in  addition,  its  facility  of  ingestion  and  comparative  ease 
of  digestion,  it  constitutes  an  important  food  for  the  sick  and  conva- 
lescent. 

Of  even  greater  importance  is  the  use  of  cow's  milk  as  a  substitute 
for  mother's  milk  in  infant  feeding.  It  will  be  perceived  that  those 
most  dependent  upon  this  food — the  sick  and  convalescent,  infants 
and  children — constitute  that  part  of  the  community  suffering  the 
greatest  injury  from  the  use  of  a  food  impaired  in  its  nutritive  con- 
tent. This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  least  able  to  resist  the 
harmful  effects  of  foods  contaminated  by  toxins  or  pathogenic  micro- 
organisms. While  improved  conditions  of  living  have  contributed 
to  a  steady  decrease  of  the  general  mortality  in  civilized  countries, 
this  unfortunately  does  not  apply  to  the  infant  population  under  one 
year  of  age.  It  is  recognized  that  gastro-inte^stinal  disease  is  the 
]arge.st  single  factor  determining  infant  mortality,  a  condition  in 
great  measure  due  to  improper  methods  of  feeding.  This  enormous 
losH  of  potential  wealth  is  of  grave  concern  to  the  State  and  \t()rthy 
of  most  careful  consideration.  It  is  especially  for  these  reasons  that 
the  question  of  sanitary  milk  and  its  relation  to  the  public  health 
challenges  our  best  endeavors. 

(11) 
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The  investigation  into  the  origin  and  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  during  1906  by  a  board  of  officers  of  the 
Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service  brought  out  many  facts 
emphasizing  the  possible  danger  of  milk  as  a  carrier  of  this  disease. 
Through  the  interest  of  Dr.  G.  Lloyd  Magruder,  who  had  been  im- 
pressed with  these  facts,  the  President,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury directed  that  the  United  States  JPublic  Health  and  Marine-Hos- 
pital Service  invite  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureaus  of  Animal -indus- 
try and  Chemistry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  an  investi- 
gation of  the  milk  industry  of  the  District  of  Columbia  from  the 
farm  to  the  consumer  in  its  relation  to  the  public  health. 

In  order  to  properly  study  the  subject  as  it  exists  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  treat  the  matter  from  a 
broad  point  of  view ;  that,  to  study  the  local  aspect  of  a  world-wide 
problem,  the  findings  and  experiences  of  others  must  necessarily  be 
considered.  In  many  respects  the  Federal  Government  has  peculiar 
advantages  for  the  study  of  these  problems  which,  strictly  speaking, 
are  not  confined  to  any  one  locality,  but  are  national  in  scope.  It  is 
therefore  incumbent  on  the  National  Government  to  assume  its  re- 
sponsibilities and  attempt  the  solution  of  scientific  questions  of  this 
character  influencing  the  lives  and  health  of  its  citizens.  Because  of 
the  relation  the  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service  bears  to 
tlie  conservation  of  the  public  health,  it  was  determined  to  make  this 
investigation  of  such  a  character  that,  in  addition  to  being  of  local 
value,  it  would  also  be  of  assistance  to  health  officers  at  large,  and 
especially  to  those  not  as  yet  provided  with  the  necessary  laboratory 
facilities  and  corps  of  workers  such  as  can  be  afforded  only  by  the 
richer  and  more  densely  populated  centers. 

It  has  been  the  object  to  include  in  this  volume  all  available  data 
showing  the  influence  of  milk  as  a  carrier  of  infection,  its  chemical 
composition,  the  contaminations  found  therein,  their  influence  upon 
it  as  an  article  of  food,  and  the  measures  necessary  in  its  produc- 
tion and  handling  to  prevent  such  contamination. 

Milk  in  the  udder  of  a  healthy  cow  is  rarely  sterile,  but  with 
proper  methods  can  occasionally  be  removed  in  small  quantities  free 
from  micro-organisms.  In  this  condition  it  may  theoretically  be 
considered  normal  milk,  and  as  such  has  been  kept  for  over  two  years. 
But  this  is  not  the  milk  of  commerce.  In  the  healthy  cow,  milk  may 
contain  organisms  while  still  in  the  udder,  or  receive  its  initial  con- 
tamination with  the  omnipresent  microphyte  in  its  passage  through 
the  ducts  of  the  animal's  teats.  This  may  be  considered  its  first  point 
of  contact  with  the  outer  world,  for  these  organisms  in  the  healthy 
animal  have  gained  access  to  the  ducts  from  without.     At  every  other 
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point  of  contact  on  its  twelve  to  forty-eight  hour  journey  to  the  con- 
sumer it  receives  additional  bacteria. 

Milk  holds  a  peculiar  position  among  foodstuffs  in  that  it  is  an 
excellent  medium  for  the  growth  of  many  micro-organisms,  both  the 
ordinary  saprophytic  varieties  and  those  pathogenic  to  man.  These 
factors  often  produce  in  market  milk  an  enormous  bacterial  content. 
Zakharbekoff  found  that  in  St.  Petersburg  examination  of  samples  of 
milk  as  delivered  to  the  houses  showed  the  presence  of  from  10,200,000 
to  82,300,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter.  Samples  of  market  milk 
at  Giessen  have  shown  over  169,000,000  per  cubic  centimeter,  New 
York  City  milk  as  high  as  35,200,000,  London  milk  31,888,000.  In 
Washington,  examinations  mjjde  at  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  of  the 
Public  Health  and  l^farine  Hospital  Service  during  the  summer  of 
1906  showed  a  maximum  of  307,800,000  and  an  average  bacterial 
content-of  22,134,289.  Were  milk  transparent,  this  luxuriant  growth 
would  be  evident  to  the  naked  eye,  but  because  of  its  opacity  such 
contamination  occurs  unnoticed.  Fortunately,  most  of  these  organ- 
isms are  saprophytes,  but  there  are  good  reasons  to  believe  that  they 
may  elaborate  toxins,  rendering  milk  dangerous  as  a  food. 

It  is  evident,  from  a  broad  view  of  the  subject,  that  a  pure  and 
wholesome  milk  supply  is  possible,  and  this  volume  contains  all  the 
necessary  information  to  attain  that  end,  as  well  as  the  existing  stand- 
ards of  purity  to  which  it  should  conform. 

The  three  cardinal  requirements,  clemiliness^  cold^  and  speedy  trans- 
portation from  the  cow  to  the  consumer  must  be  observed,  and  the  cow 
herself  must  be  free  from  disease.  For  their  observance,  intelligence 
and  care  on  the  part  of  the  dairyman  and  milk  dealer  are  absohitely 
essential. 

The  bearing  of  all  these  points  upon  the  wholesomeness  of  milk, 
its  treatment  when  contaminated,  and  its  use  as  an  article  of  food, 
especially  for  infants,  has  l>een  treated  in  detail  by  the  various  col- 
laborators. To  ascertain  how  serious  an  indictment  might  be  returned 
against  milk  as  a  carrier  of  disease,  a  compilation  of  epidemics  pro- 
duced by  this  means  has  lx»en  made  by  Doctor  Trask.  Reports  of 
500  epidemics  have  been  abstracted  in  tabular  form  and  appear  in 
the  text.  These  are  only  the  few  that  have  been  "reported  and  are 
accessible  in  the  literature;  how  small  a  fraction  of  all  cases  this  must 
be  can  only  be  surmised. 

As  a  result  of  large  exi)erience.  Doctor  Lumsden  describes  how  the 
milk  supply  of  cities  becomes  contaminated  with  typhoid  bacilli,  and 
the  best  epidemiological  methods  of  determining  the  influence  of  milk 
as  a  factor  in  the  propagation  of  typhoid  fever. 

With  a  view  to  determining  the  presence  or  absence  of  tubercle 
bacilli  in  the'market  milk  of  Washington,  Doctor  Anderson  examined 
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272  samples  from  104  dairies.  He  found  that  6.72  per  cent  of  the 
samples  contained  tubercle  bacilli  virulent  for  guinea  pigs,  and  that 
11  per  cent  of  the  dairies  whose  milk  was  examined  supplied  milk 
containing  these  micro-organisms  in  sufficient  number  and  virulence 
to  render  guinea  pigs  tuberculous.  The  milk  purchased  by  one 
charitable  institution  for  the  use  of  children  caused  tuberculosis  in 
the  animals  upon  which  it  was  tested. 

Evidence  of  this  character  again  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  apply- 
ing the  tuberculin  test  among  dairy  herds,  and  taking  necessary  pre- 
cautions with  respect  to  milk  of  doubtful  character. 

In  a  second  paper  Doctor  Anderson  summarizes  the  evidence  prov- 
ing that  Malta  fever  may  be  spread  by  infected  goat's  milk. 

A  peculiar  disease,  known  as  "  milk  sickness,"  is  described  by 
Doctor  McCoy.  Although  fortunately  rare  at  the  present  time,  cases 
continue  to  occur  in  the  mountainous  sections  of  Tennessee  and  else- 
where. 

Doctor  Stiles  shows  that  so  far  as  the  zoo-parasitic  diseases  of  man 
are  concerned,  there  is  little  to  fear  concerning  the  presence  of  such 
parasites  in  milk. 

Statistical  studies  of  mortality  and  morbidity,  as  influenced  b}' 
milk,  have  been  made  by  Doctor  Eager.  He  gives  figures  to  prove 
that  the  high  infantile  mortality  may  be  attributed  almost  entirely 
to  impure  milk. 

Doctor  Wiley  discusses  the  subject  of  ice  cream,  its  use  as  an  arti- 
cle of  food,  its  composition,  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  con- 
taminated or  adulterated,  and  the  result  of  such  contamination  upon 
the  public  health.  He  also  refers  to  the  established  standards  govern- 
ing its  manufacture,  and  presents  evidence  to  show  their  reasonable- 
ness both  to  the  manufacturer  and  consumer. 

Doctors  Kastle  and  Roberts  give  a  general  survey  of  our  present 
knowledge  regarding  the  physical  and  chemical  characteristics  of 
milk,  as  well  as  the  chemical  changes  in  milk  brought  about  by  the 
action  of  heat  and  acids;  and  also  those  changes  accomplished  by  the 
action  of  enzymes  and  microorganisms.  The  subject  of  milk  adul- 
teration is  also  considered.  It  has  been  shown,  as  the  result  of  origi- 
nal investigations,  that  the  milk  ferments  can  withstand  a  tempera- 
ture of  00°  to  05°  C.  for  some  time  without  material  injury.  Twelve 
per  cent  of  the  samples  of  Washington  market  milk  examined  were 
found  to  be  below  the  legal  standard,  3.7  per  cent  gave  evidence  of 
having  been  watered,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  samples 
examined  contained  appreciable  quantities  of  dirt.  None  of  the 
samples  examined  contained  artificial  coloring  matters,  and  only  one 
contained  milk  preservatives. 
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Doctor  Rosenau  shows,  as  a  result  of  many  hundred  bacteriologic 
examinations  of  the  market  milk  of  Washington  made  in  the 
Hygienic  Laboratory,  that  for  the  most  part  it  is  old,  warm  and 
dirty.  In  the  summer  of  1906  the  market  milk  contained  on  an 
average  of  22,134,289  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter,  and  was  delivered 
at  an  average  temperature  of  16.5**  C.  During  1907  the  average  was 
11,000,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter,  and  temperature  14.2°  C. 
The  advantages  of  bacterial  counts  to  the  health  oflBcer  and  to  the 
practical  dairyman  are  pointed  out. 

As  a  jresult  of  original  investigations.  Doctor  Kosenau  and  Doctor 
McCoy  demonstrate  the  causes  of  the  phenomenon  known  as  the  ger- 
micidal property  of  milk.  They  show  that  the  decrease  in  the  niun- 
ber  of  bacteria  in  fresh  milk  is  for  the  most  part  apparent,  not  real, 
and  further  that  the  restraining  action  of  milk  can  not  take  the  place 
of  cleanliness  and  ice,  but  may  be  taken  advantage  of  in  good  dairy 
methods. 

Doctor  Miller  reviews  the  significance  of  leucocytes  and  strepto- 
cocci in  milk  and  points  out  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  our  knowledge 
concerning  their  sanitary  significance. 

Doctor  Mohler  points  out  that  probably  the  most  important  disease 
of  cows  from  the  standpoint  of  public  health  is  tuberculosis,  and  that 
it  is  also  the  most  prevalent.  The  German  commission  on  tubercu- 
losis found  over  10  per  cent  (G  out  of  50)  cultures  of  tul3ercle  bacilli 
of  human  origin,  virulent  for  cattle.  In  a  similar  series  of  tests  con- 
ducted by  the  British  Royal  Commission  on  tuberculosis,  GO  cases  of 
the  disease  in  the  human  being  were  tested  with  the  result  that  14 
were  claimed  by  this  conmiission  to  have  been  infected  from  bovine 
sources.  It  has  been  found  by  Schroeder  in  this  country  that  even 
when  tubercle  bacilli  are  not  l>eing  excreted  by  the  udder  the  dirt  and 
manure  of  the  stables  where  the  diseased  animals  are  kept  are  in  many 
cases  c*ontaminated  with  tubercle  bacilli.  This  contaminated  material 
may  readily  infect  the  milk  even  though  it  comes  from  a  healthy  cow. 
In  a  recent  examination  at  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  P^xperi- 
ment  Station,  of  the  manure  passed  by  12  cows  purchased  from  dairy 
farms  in  this  city  and  infected  with  tuberculosis  to  an  extent  only 
demonstrable  by  the  tuberculin  test,  tubercle  bacilli  were  found  in 
over  41  per  cent  of  the  cases. 

Mohler  estimates  that  probably  25  per  cent  of  all  the  cows  which 
supply  milk  to  the  District  of  Columbia  are  tuberculosis.  He  fur- 
ther points  out  the  great  practical  value  of  the  tuberculin  test  and  in- 
sists that  all  milk  should  come  from  either  tuberculin  tested  cattle  or 
be  subjected  to  pasteurization  under  the  supervision  of  the  Health 
Department  in  case  the  herd  is  not  tuberculin  tested. 
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Mr.  Webster,  among  other  things,  emphasizes  the  value  of  the  score 
card  in  the  sanitary  inspection  of  dairies  and  its  bearing  on  the  pro- 
duction of  clean  milk.  He  also  gives  21  very  useful  suggestions  con- 
cerning the  cows,  stables,  milk  houses,  and  methods  of  milking  and 
handling  milk.  f 

Doctor  Bolton  writes  of  the  dangers  from  contaminated  water  sup- 
plies on  dairy  farms  and  shows  that  a  pUre  water  supply  on  the  farm 
appears  to  present  much  fewer  diflBculties  than  the  same  problem  in 
towns.  Each  supply  presents  its  own  problem  which  must  be  solved 
for  itself,  with  proper  recognition  of  the  objects  to  be  aimed  at,  and 
these  are  purity,  abundance,  and  convenience. 

Doctor  Bolton  also  gives  the  methods  and  results  of  the  examination 
of  the  water  supply  of  dairies  supplying  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  analysis  of  results  seems  to  show  that  there  are  comparatively  few 
water  supplies  on  the  dairy  farms  visited  which  are  free  from  sanitary 
objection,  but  in  spite  of  this  fact  it  is  nevertheless  probable  that  in 
many  or  most  cases  the  faults  can  be  rectified  with  little  expense. 

Doctor  Melvin  offers  a  practical  solution  of  the  classification  of 
market  milk.  He  proposes  three  grades:  (1)  Certified  milk;  (2)  in- 
spected milk,  and  (3)  pasteurized  milk. 

Doctor  Kerr  gives  a  brief  outline  of  the  organization  and  conduct 
of  medical  milk  commissions  in  the  United  States,  established  to 
foster  the  production  of  "  certified  milk."  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
fact  that  the  plan  was  formulated  by  a  physician,  and  that  it  contem- 
plates the  sanitary  supervision  of  dairies  by  a  commission  appointed 
by  the  local  medical  society  for  the  purpose  of  producing  pure  milk 
esjK»cially  for  the  use  of  infants  and  invalids.  In  this  paper  are 
included  copies  of  the  first  contract  entered  into  between  a  medical 
milk  commission  and  a  dairyman;  also  the  requirements  of  the  milk 
(•ommission  of  the  medical  society  of  the  county  of  New  York,  which 
contain  all  of  the  essential  rules  required  by  other  commissions  for 
the  production  of  pure  milk. 

It  api^ears  that  this  movement  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  improv- 
ing the  character  of  the  milk  supply  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
as  it  has  lequired  that  only  tuberculous- free  cattle  should  be  used 
for  the  production  of  milk,  that  their  milk  should  lx»  cooled  to  a 
(eniperature  of  45°  F.  and  transported  in  a  manner  so  that  it  reaches 
tli(»  consumer  l^efore  noticeable  biological  or  chemical  changes  have 
occurred  therein.  He  also  refers  to  the  founding  of  infants'  milk 
depots  in  the  United  States,  and  presents  in  tabular  form  the  num- 
ber of  such  organizations  and  other  pertinent  information  relating 
thereto. 

The  important  subject  of  pasteurization  has  been  carefully  studied 
by  Doctor  Rosenau,  who  points  out  its  advantages  and  discusst^s  its 
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inconveniences.  He  recommends  60°  C.  for  twenty,  minutes  as  the 
best  temperature  to  use  in  pasteurizing  milk,  as  this  degree  of  heat 
is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  pathogenic  micro-organisms  without  de- 
vitalizing the  9iilk  itself.  While  pasteurization  is  not  the  ideal  to 
be  sought,  practically,  it  is  forced  upon  us  by  present  conditions. 
It  prevents  much  sickness  and  saves  many  lives — facts  which  justify 
its  use  under  proper  conditions.  It  is  recommended  that  in  large 
communities  at  least,  pasteurization  should  be  under  direct  supervi- 
sion of  the  health  authorities. 

The  trend  of  our  modern  knowledge  upon  the  important  subject 
of  infant  feeding  is  stated  in  Doctor  Schereschewsky's  article  on  this 
subject.  The  importance  of  breast  feeding  is  emphasized.  It  is 
shown  that  the  caloric  needs  of  the  infant  must  be  considered  in 
order  to  insure  success  in  artificial  feeding.  Some  of  the  errors'  of 
formula  feeding  are  pointed  out,  and  stress  is  properly  laid  upon 
the  disastrous  results  which  frequently  ensue  from  overfeeding,  espe- 
cially with  excessive  amounts  of  butter  fat.  Schereschewsky  believes 
that  there  is  no  relation  between  the  heating  of  milk  and  infantile 
scurvy,  and  shows  how  this  disease  may  result  from  qualities  in  the 
milk,  other  than  those  resulting  from  heating. 

In  the  last  three  articles  named,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  this  bulle- 
tin, references  will  be  observed  to  the  achievements  of  Mr.  Nathan 
Straus  in  promoting  the  use  of  clean  pasteurized  milk  for  infants 
and  the  establishment  of  infants'  milk  depots  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  and  it  is  proper  here  to  give  recognition  to  his 
philanthropic  and  successful  efforts. 

Doctor  Woodward  describes  the  municipal  regulation  of  the  milk 
supply  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  recounts  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  milk  inspection  service  which  consists  of  super- 
vision, inspection  of  dairies  and  dairy  farms,  and  inspection  of  the 
milk.  It  is  shown  that  these  measures  have  resulted  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  milk  supply,  and  that  there  has  been  a  notable  reduction 
of  morbidity  following  their  inauguration. 

The  laws  and  ordinances  governing  the  supervision  of  milk  are 
given,  and  in  addition  copies  of  the  forms  of  reports,  etc.,  which  are 
of  value  to  those  having  supervision  of  milk  supplies. 

Acknowledgments  are  here  made  to  Doctor  AA'oodward  and  the 
officers  of  the  Bureaus  of  Animal  Industry  and  Chemistry  for  their 
hearty  cooperation  and  contri^butions  upon  this  important  subject. 
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By  John  W.  Tbask. 
Pasned   AnHstant   Surgeon,    Publw   Health    and    Marine-Hospital    ^en:iee. 


That  milk,  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  cow  s  udder,  receives  from 
its  surroundings  bacteria  of  various  kinds  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge.  Certain  of  these  organisms  come  from  the  teats  of  the 
cow  and  the  dust  and  dirt  of  the  stable,  and  are  possibly  in  most 
cases  harmless ;  others  come  from  the  hands  of  th^  milker  and  those 
handling  the  milk,  and  from  the  pails  and  cans  used  for  milking, 
storage,  and  transportation.  During  the  last  fifty  years  there  has 
been  piling  up  a  mass  of  evidence  which  would  seem  to  show  that 
milk  may  receive  from  man  the  specific  organisms  of  certain  infec- 
tious diseases,  and  that  these  organisms  may  retain  their  virulence 
for  some  time  and  produce  the  disease  in  susceptible  individuals 
drinking  the  raw  milk.  Many  epidemics  supposedly  spread  in  this 
way  have  been  reported  in  the  literature  since  1857.  Compilations  of 
these  cases  have  been  made  by  Hart"  in  England,  Schlegtendal ''  in 
(lermany,  Car0e  ^  in  Denmark,  and  by  Busey  ^  and  Kol>er  *^,  R.  G. 
Freeman  ^  and  H.  B.  Baker  ^  in  this  country. 

Up  to  1895  Hart  and  Busey  and  Kober  had  collected  240  such  epi- 
demics. In  addition  to  these,  there  are  here  presented  260  compiled 
Irom  the  literature  and  from  special  reports.  (I  desire  here  to 
acknowledge  the  great  assistance  rendered  by  the  many  health  officers 
and  other  physicians  who  so  kindly  responded  to  the  circular  letter 
sent  out  by   the  Surgeon -General   requesting  reports  of  milk   ej)!- 

«Hart  (E.),  Transactions  Intermit.  Med.  (Nrnj?.  London,  1.S81,  IV,  4!n,  also 
Brit.  Med.  Jour.  r»nd.,  l.SJ)7,  1,  1107,  122J),  and  V2S)2, 

*  Schlegtendal,  Deut.  Vlerteljahrschr.  f.  Offentl.  (4esnndlieitspflej.'e,  IJXH),  \\i\. 
XXXII,  287. 

'•('ar^e   (K.),   L'geskrift  for  I^eger,  Kobenhavn,  18i)S,  5  U.,   V.  p.  1()()0. 

'Busey  (S.  C.)  and  Kober  ((J.  M.),  Reiwrt  of  Health  Oflicer  ofDistrirt  of 
Columbia,  18S>5,  p.  29i). 

<^  Kober  (G.  M.),  Senate  Doc.  441,  Fifty-seventh  Congre8.s,  1st  s<»ssion. 

^FYeeman  (R.  G.),  Medical  Record.  N.  Y.,  ISlMi,  XLIX,  4:J3. 

^ Baker  (H.  B.),  Annual  ReiM>rt  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health,  Isim;. 
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demies.)  The  90  epidemics  compiled  by  Car0e  have  not  been  inchided 
because  of  lack  of  time  and  space.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  note 
every  outbreak  reported  as  spread  by  milk;  many  cases  where  the  evi- 
dence did  not  seem  entirely  convincing  have  been  omitted.  Necessarily 
much  of  the  evidence  upon  which  it  is  determined  whether  or  not 
an  epidemic  is  conveyed  by  milk  is  circumstantial ;  the  same  may  be 
said  of  water-borne  disease,  and  indeed  of  many  of  the  things  in  daily 
life  which  we  firmly  believe.  In  an  explosive  outbreak  of  an  in- 
fectious disease,  to  find  that  all  persons  attacked  had  used  one  milk 
supply,  that  they  had  apparently  nothing  else  in  common,  that  no 
cases  occurred  except  among  users  of  this  milk,  and  then  to  isolate 
from  the  milk  the  specific  organism  of  the  disease  in  a  virulent  state, 
is  believed  to  be  good  evidence  in  the  absence  of  other  explanation.  It 
is  not  to  be  inferred  that  this  has  been  taken  as  an  absolute  standard 
up  to  ivhich  all  epidemics  must  come  before  being  considered  as  spread 
by  milk,  for  to  do  this  the  outbreak  would  have  to  occur  in  a  locality 
previously  entirely  free  from  the  disease  and  the  development  of 
secondary  contact  cases,  which  is  necessarily  a  common  occurrence, 
would  wrongly  exclude  such  epidemics.  Then,  too,  the  difficulty  of 
isolating  the  Eberth  bacillus  when  in  small  amount  and.  accompanied 
by  large  numbers  of  other  organisms  and  our  lack  of  absolute  knowl- 
edge as  to  its  specificity,  and  the  fact  that  no  organism  has  as  yet  been 
isolated  which  is  conmionly  accepted  as  the  causal  agent  of  scarlet 
fever,  would  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions  if  the  isolation  of  a  specific 
organism  were  insisted  upon. 

TYPHOID  FEVEB. 

Schiider"  collected  from  the  literature  650  typhoid  epidemics  the 
supposed  cause  of  which  had  been  reported.  Four  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  were  reported  as  spread  by  water,  110  by  milk,  and  78  by  all  other 
means.  This  places  milk  second  only  to  water  as  a  carrier  of  typhoid 
infection.  But  the  ratio  of  462  to  110  probably  by  no  means  shows 
the  true  relation  of  water  and  milk  as  producers  of  such  outbreaks. 
Schiider's  epidemics  were  collected  mainly  from  continental  Europe 
where  milk  epidemics  are  apparently  not  as  common  as  in  England 
and  America,  due  possibly  to  the  more  or  less  customary  practice  in 
P^urope  of  using  pasteurized  or  cooked  milk.  The  result  of  such  a 
compilation  as  the  above  may  also  have  been  affected  by  the  fact, 
that  until  comparatively  recently  water  has  received  much  more  atten- 
ticm  in  typhoid  epidemiological  work  than  has  milk.  It  would  seem 
that  Schiider  did  not  include  in  his  list  the  approximately  90  typhoid 

*»Sch(ider,  Zeitschrift  f.  Uyg.  und  lufectlouskninkhelten,  1901.  XXXVIII.  p. 
^43. 
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epidemics  collected  by  Car0e.<»  These  occurred  in  Denmark  between 
1878  and  1896,  and  were  reported  as  in  all  probability  due  to  milk. 
It  is  also  apparent  that  he  did  not  include  the  combined  milk  typhoid 
epidemics  collected  by  Hart,  and  Busey  and  Kober,  138  in  number. 

BACILLUS   TYPHOSUS   IN    MILK. 

V.  C.  Vaughan  ^  reported  in  1890  the  isolation  of  a  bacillus  from 
the  water  of  a  dairy  well,  and  from  the  milk  sold  by  the  dairy.  There 
had  l)een  one  or  more  cases  of  typhoid  in  the  family  oi  the  milkman, 
and  one  or  more  casies  existed  in  every  family  patronizing  this  dairy.^ 
The  bacillus  was  highly  pathogenic  to  white  rats  and  guinea  pigs. 
It  was  nonliquefying  and  toxicogenic.  The  bacillus  resembled  but  was 
not  identical  with  that  of  Eberth.  When  the  use  of  the  milk  was  dis- 
continued the  outbreak  ceased. 

Dr.  A.  R.  Reynolds,**  then  commissioner  of  health  of  Chicago,  stated 
in  1902  that  although  special  search  had  been  frequently  made  during 
the  last  eight  years  the  typhoid  bacillus  had  been  found  in  Chicago 
cit}'  milk  only  three  times,  and  then  in  cases  of  local  epidemics,  and 
that  in  1902  the  presence  of  the  typho-colon  group  of  bacilli  had  been 
rei)eatedly  demonstrated. 

Konradi  ^  isolated  the  typhoid  bacillus  from  milk  in  1905.  In 
Kolozsvar  there  was  an  unusual  number  of  cases  of  typhoid.  (See 
Table  of  epidemics.)  The  water  could  in  no  way  be  connected  with 
the  increase,  and  attention  was  attracted  to  a  bake  shop  from  which 
many  cases  seemed  to  originate.  The  typhoid  bacillus  was  isolated 
from  a  sample  of  milk  taken  from  this  bake  shop.  Proper  precau- 
tions were  immediately  taken  against  this  shop  and  its  milk,  and  the 
number  of  cases  of  typhoid  fell  in  the  next  month  back  to  the  usual 
average  number.  He  also  examined  82  other  samples  of  milk  and 
isolated  the  typhoid  bacillus  from  one  taken  from  a  dairy  where  the 
Aumet's  son  had  a  mild  attack  of  typhoid  fever  which  was  not  severe 
t4i"<i^ij  Am  kr<  p  hnn  from  workiiig^  uud  luilking  the  cows. 

Catitli^y  ^  infer  fed  milk  with  the  tyjilioid  Inicillus  and  recijvered  the 
lliicrilhi!4  iifUT  s*/ien  days*     In  his  summary  he  states: 

-  'Ill*  wU!  live  111  niUk  undtT  the  f-imdiliauf*  that  onliimrily 

UL     WUeii  thin  ImicUIuh  Las  hetMi  urtJrtdully  nddft^l  in  Itirp; 

tri  tiiiik  hi  till?  coijijltfou  lu  whlcli  It  t;*>inuir>iily  rfuii'bpi^  tlit*  t!oi»suiner, 

i  _r    kr  lit  fiif  Ijieg^r,  IWH-S  V.  [K  tUK*. 
-^ji'     *    ■  Ji&  lieiKjrt  8tiite  Krmnl  uf  Ileiilth,  Michipun,  isOl,  p,  210. 

^fctti  Seventh  tntenmt.  Cong,  of  Hyg.  &  I>iniii»^'rfi|iliy, 

^^™^  '     dical  Keciirder,  lii02,  p.  22i:. 
etc,  1  Abt.,  B(l.  40,  p.  ai. 

Officer,  Local  Govt.  Board,  London,  lSiMJ-07, 
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Tbe  prenence  of  the  microbe  in  the  living  state  may  be  demonstrated  after  the 
uilJk  tbuK  treated  has  been  kept  several  days.  *  *  *  It  will  also  live  in 
UiiJk  which  has  turned  sour  at  the^  temperature  of  the  room  in  which  it  is  kept. 

Brciers  «  demonstrated  the  ability  of  the  typhoid  badllus  to  live  in 
milk  and  butter  for  from  two  to  three  weeks. 

liruck  in  11K)3  ^  took  ordinary  market  milk  and  infected  it  with  the 
\taif:ilUiii  typhosus.  He  then  ran  the  milk  thus  treated  through  a  sep- 
aratr>r  and  found  the  viable  organism  persisting  in  the  cream  for 
i^n  dayn  afti?r  s<*paration.  Butter  made  from  this  cream  showed  the 
\tnif^'Uf'A*  of  the  viul)lc  bacillus  for  twenty-seven  days.  The  bacillus 
iy\AiffHUh  ivonUl  lie  recovered  from  the  buttermilk  for  ten  days.  Pfuhl  ^ 
Atfm'ivil  the  ability  of  the  Eberth  bacillus  to  persist  in  market  milk  for 
f  hitt^n  dayh  and  in  butter  for  twenty-four  days.  • 

Kyn;^  undert(K>k  experiments  to  demonstrate  the  growth  of  the 
typhoid  bacillus  in  milk.  To  avoid  the  false  ideas  arising  from  the 
HHi  of  the  sterilized  product,  he  drew  the  milk  from  a  healthy  cow 
under  aseptic  con<litions  and  gives  the  following  I'esults  showing  the 
jKissible  rate  of  increase : 


0  hours.    2  hours.    4  hours.    6  hours.    8  hours.  .  12  hours.  24  hours. 


J».  typhOHUS \  78  50  42  42  46  460 


0.000 


This  shows  a  decrease  for  the  first  few  hours,  due  to  the  germicidal 
action  of  fi*esh  milk.  In  another  case  the  count  showed  the 
following: 


0  hpurs.   24  houni.      iS  hours.    :      7  days. 


«.  typhoHUM- _ 7S        60,000       10.:«O.0UO  .      440,000.000 


SUMMARY   OF   EPIDEMICS. 

Of  the  171)  typhoid  epidemics  reix)rted  as  spread  by  milk,  compiled 
by  the  writer,  107  (K'curred  in  the  United  States,  43  in  Great  Britain, 
•J8  in  continental  Europe,  3  in  Australia,  1  in  New  Zealand,  and  2  in 
Canada;  all  castas  enumerated  in  the  outbreak  were  reported  as  living 
in  houst^s  supplied  with  the  susj)ectod  milk  in  0(»  of  the  epidemics;  a 
case,  suffering  from  the  disease  at  such  a  time  as  to  have  l)een  the  pos- 
sible source  of  infection,  was  found  at  the  producing  farm,  distrib- 

"HnxTH  (C.  \V.).  NiMlerlamlwh.  Tijdsfhrlft  vwr  (ieneeskuiule,  1904,  XIj,  p. 
Vim, 
''nruck,  UiMit.  M«mI.  WiK-h..  1(N«.  XXIX,  p.  Am, 
'  rfuhi,  Zt'it.  ii.vK..  liHn:.  xr..  p.  .v,r». 

''  Kyre  (J.  \V.).  Jniir.  Stnt«*  M«il..  London.  IJNM.  XII.  p.  7"Js. 
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uting  dairy  or  milk  shop  in  113  cases;  the  outbreak  was  supposed  to 
have  been  due  to  bottles  returned  from  infected  households  and  re- 
filled and  distributed  without  previous  sterilization  in  4  cases;  the 
diseased  person  or  persons  were  mentioned  as  handling  the  milk  or  milk 
utensils  in  2;  the  sick  milked  the  cows  in  6;  the  same  person  nursed 
the  sick  and  handled  the  milk  or  milk  utensils  in  6;  same  person  was 
mentioned  as  nursing  sick  and  milking  cows  in  10;  ice  cream  was 
given  as  the  infective  medium  in  3;  whipped  cream  in  1;  typhoid 
dejecta  were  reported  as  thrown  on  the  ground  in  such  a  way  as  to 
have  more  than  probably  contaminated  the  well  water  used  for  wash- 
ing the  milk  utensils  in  4 ;  in  many  cases  mention  was  made  of  special 
incidence  of  the  disease  among  persons  in  the  habit  of  drinking  milk ; 
(he  Eberth  bacillus  was  isolated  from  the  milk  in  1  case  (Konradi) ; 
it  was  reported  that  measures  taken  upon  the  presumption  that  milk 
was  the  cause  of  the  epidemic,  and  looking  to  the  removal  of  this  as 
i;  factor,  were  followed  by  abatement  of  the  outbreak  after  due  allow- 
ance for  the  usual  period  of  incubation  from  the  distribution  of  the 
last  infected  milk,  in  78  of  the  cases. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  typhoid  epidemic  apparently  due 
to  milk: 

STAMFORD  EPIDEMIC,  APRIL  15  TO  MAY  28,  1895." 

Stamford,  Conn.,  a  town  of  15,000  population,  had  for  some  months 
l)een  comparatively  free  from  typhoid  fever.  During  the  nine  days 
following  April  14,  1895,  IGO  cases  were  reported  in  addition  to  24 
noted  as  suspicious.  One  hundred  and  forty-seven  out  of  the  160  and 
all  of  the  suspected  cases  had  used  milk  delivered  by  one  dairyman, 
B.  Ifetween  April  15  and  May  28,  380  cases  living  in  100  houses  were 
n^ported.  The  dairy  was  closed  April  21,  and  on  May  0,  just  fifteen 
(lays  after  the  sale  of  milk  was  stopped,  the  outbreak  had  practically 
^iubsided.     (See  Charts  1,  2,  and  3.) 

Of  the  380  cases  352  (91.2  per  cent)  lived  in  houses  taking  milk 
from  dealer  B.,  12  were  known  to  have  used  this  milk  at  a  cafe  sup- 
plied by  him,  2  obtained  it  at  a  bake  shop  selling  the  same  milk,  and 
2  obtained  it  in  other  ways,  making  308  castas  so  traced  or  95.3  per 
^nt.  (See  diagram  I.)  Eight  cases  were  supplied  directly  by  a 
producer,  E.  B.  L.,  who  produced  the  bulk  of  the  milk  peddled  by  B. 
This  makes  370,  or  97.1  per  cent,  ccmnected  with  this  milk  supply. 
Of  the  other  cases  4  were  supplied  by  one  dealer,  5  were  supplied  by 
5  different  dealers,  and  1  could  not  be  connected  with  any  milk  supply. 
It  was  estimated  that  3,000  quarts  of  milk  were  peddled  daily  in 

•Smith  (Herbert  E.),  Connecticut  Stat(»  Hoard  of  Health  Report,  isiir., 
Pffc.  it;i-im 
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Stamford,  of  which  B.  supplied  about  275  quarts.  He  therefore 
supplied  about  one-eleventh  of  the  milk  and  had  95.3  per  cent  of 
cases.  B.  obtained  the  milk  sold  by  him  from  other  parties  and  pro- 
duced none  himself.  He  was  supplied  regularly  by  3  producers 
E.  B.  L.,  C.  H.,  J.  B.  H.,  and  after  April  12  also  by  J.  H.  B.  C.  H. 
besides  furnishing  milk  to  B.  also  supplied  some  in  town  himself,  and 
among  his  customers  only  one  case  occurred.  J.  B.  H.  produced  4 
cans  of  milk  a  day ;  one  can  went  to  B.  and  3  cans  to  dairyman  H.  H. 
on  whose  route  occurred  only  5  cases  of  typhoid.  E.  B.  L.  furnished 
B.  from  140  to  150  quarts  of  milk  daily;  this  constituted  over  one- 
half  of  B.'s  supply.  In  fact,  all  that  E.  B.  L.  produced  went  to  B., 
except  a  few  quarts  which  he  distributed  to  5  families.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  in  these  5  households  there  were  8  cases  of  typhoid. 

B.'s  dairy  was  situated  in  a  low,  poorly  drained  part  of  the  city. 
The  water  used  to  wash  cans  was  from  an  uncemented  dug  well  with 
a  loose  board  cover  0  inches  above  the  ground  level.  The  well  was 
13^  feet  deep  and  the  water  stood  within  1  foot  9  inches  of  the  top. 
There  was  a  shallow,  foul  privy  25  feet  west  of  the  well  on  slightly 
higher  ground,  and  another  40  feet  to  the  east.  The  water  supply 
was  therefore  a  shallow  surface  well,  uncemented,  in  poorly  drained 
soil  and  in  close  proximity  to  two  privies.  Chemical  and  bacterio- 
logical examination  of  the  water  showed  gross  pollution.  The  last 
act  in  the  washing  of  milk  cans  by  B.  was  to  rinse  them  in  cold  well 
water  and  invert  them  to  drain  and  dry.  The  next  morning  these 
cans  were  taken  to  the  producing  farms  for  use.  B.'s  method  of 
delivery  was  such  that  there  was  no  part  of  his  route  which  might 
not  have  received  milk  from  the  E.  B.  L.  farm.  B.  washed  all  the 
cans  coming  to  him  and  returned  them  (loan  to  the  producers. 
Farmer  C.  H.  scalded  the  returned  cans  l)of()re  refilling.  E.  B.  L. 
refilled  the  cans  just  as  they  came  from  B.,  all  of  his  milk  going  into 
them,  including  that  which  he  delivered  to  his  5  personal  customers. 
J.  B.  H.  refilled  cans  returned  from  B.  without  any  extra  treatment. 
He  had,  however,  in  use*  8  cans,  one  of  which  was  returned  daily  from 
B.,  and  3  taken  to  H.  H.  No  precjiutions  were  taken  to  keep  separate 
the  cans  coming  from  the  two  dealers.  J.  II.  B.  did  not  begin  to 
furnish  milk  to  B.  until  after  the  outbreak  was  well  started  and  H. 
who  handled  most  of  his  milk  had  only  one  case  on  his  route. 

No  case  of  typhoid  was  found  at  the  dairy  or  producing  farms, 
but  the  hyi)()thesis  that  the  well  water  at  dairy  B.  was  infected  would 
explain  all  the  features  of  the  epidemic,  and  whatever  the  source  of 
the  infection  the  fact  remains  that  the  disease*  followed  the  milk  of 
this  one  dairy,  B.,  and  of  that  distributed  to  the  5  houses  personally 
supplied  by  E.  B.  L. 


CHART  I. 
SHOWING  IN  TEN-YEAR  PERIODS  THE  AGES  OF  CASES  DURING  THE  STAMFORD  OUTBREAK. 

AGES 


NOTE  THE  UNUSUAL  NUMBER  OF  CASES  UNDER  10  YEARS  OF  AGE  AS  COMPARED 
WITH  THOSE  BETWEEN  20  AND  30  YEARS,  THE  PERIOD  USUALLY  MOST  SUSCEPTIBLE  TO 
TYPHOID. 


CHART  2. 
SHOWING  IN  FIVE-YEAR  PERIODS  THE  AGES  OF  CASES  DURING  STAMFORD  OUTBREAK. 
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B.  supplied  about  225  households  in  which  352  easels  occurred,  a 
cafe  among  the  frequenters  of  which  12  cases  developed,  a  bakery  in 
whose  patrons  2  cases  were  found,  and  2  other  fever  patients  were 
reported  who  had  obtained  this  milk  in  other  ways. 

SCAKLET  FEVER. 

No  organism  has  as  yet  l>een  isolated  .which  is  generally  accepted  as 
the  specific  cause  of  scarlet  fever.  In  1882  Mr.  W.  H.  Power  «  in- 
vestigated an  outbreak  diagnosed  as  scarlet  fever  which  he  believed 
was  caused  by  infectious  matter  from  a  cow  which  had  recently 
calved.  In  1885  Power  ^  investigated  another  epidemic  which  was 
practically  limited  to  users  of  milk  from  a  certain  dairy  at  Hendon 
where  s<»veral  diseased  cows  with  an  eruption  of  the  udders  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  source  of  the  infection.  Klein  ^  isolated 
from  the  lesions  in  the  cows  and  also  from  human  cases  a  micrococcus 
which  he  lx»lieved  to  be  the  specific  organism  of  the  disease  and  prob- 
ably the  cause  of  sc-arlet  fever.  This  view  has  not  been  accepted. 
Sir  (leorg^^  Hrown,**  who  also  investigated  this  outbreak,  was  of 
the  f>pinion  that  the  cow  disease  was  possibly  vaccinia,  and  that  the 
milk  had  probably  l)ecome  infective  by  contact  with  a  human  case. 
Other  similar  outbreaks  have  subsequently  occurred  among  cows 
without  a  corresponding  epidemic  among  the  users  of  the  milk. 

In  the  scarlet  fever  outbreaks  which  appear  later,  the  abstracts 
wen*  made  from  the  reports  cited,  and  the  >\Titer  is  aware  that  in  a 
few  of  the  cases  the  evidence  is  not  entirely  conclusive.  In  two  of 
the  cases  the  source  of  the  infection  is  given  as  supposedly  (lis(»ased 
cows.  This  is  necessarily  an  opinion  of  the  reporter  and  not  a  state- 
ment of  fao4,  and  these  outbreaks  have  been  included  because  the 
association  of  the  disease  to  milk  distribution  was  such  as  to  make  it 
probable  that  the  milk,  if  not  the  carrier  itself,  stood  at  least  in  some 
relation  to  the  carrier  of  infection,  whatever  the  original  source 
might  have  l)een. 


«  Tower  (W.  H.),  UeiK)rt  of  I^>cal  Govt.  Board,  liOnd.  (MecUcnl  Officer's 
.^uppleuieiit),  1.S.S2,  p.  VtTK 

''Power  (W.  H.).  UeiK)rt  of  UK-al  Govi:.  Board,  liOnd.  (Me<li('al  Officer's 
Supplement),  IS-STi,  p.  73. 

''  HeiM>rt  of  I^)cal  (Jovt.  Board,  Ixmd.  (Medical  Officer's  Supplement), 
1887-«8,  p.  XIII. 

<*  Ueix)rt  on  Eruptive  Diseaws  of  the  Teats  and  Tdders  of  Cows  in  Uela- 
tion  to  Scarlet  Fever  in  Man,  Agricultural  l)epartnu»nt.  Privy  Council  Office, 
London,  1888. 


EXPLANATION  OF  DIAGRAM    I. 

The  large  square  M  N  O  P  represents  the  town  of  Stamford. 

B.  is  the  dairy  distributing  the  implicated  milk,  and  the  dash-lines 
running  from  B.  into  the  city  represent  the  milk  route  of  this  dairy. 
Each  of  the  dots  represents  one  case  of  typhoid  fever  and  is 
placed  upon  the  route  of  the  dairy  from  which  it  was  supplied  wnth 
milk.  There  are  3G8  such  cases  on  B.'s  route,  including  the  12  around 
the[s]  which  is  meant  to  represent  the  cafe  supplied  by  B.  B.  sup- 
plied about  one-eleventh  of  the  milk  used  in  the  town. 

H.  H.  and  H.  are  distributing  dairies  similar  to  B. 

C.  H.  and  E.  B.  L.  are  producing  farms  selling  milk  to  B.  and 
also  peddling  some  themselves.  The  dash-line  extending  from  E.  B. 
L.  represents  his  personaf  route  of  5  houses  in  which  8  cases  of 
typhoid  occurred. 

J.  H.  B.  and  J.  B.  H.  are  producing  farms  selling  milk  to  B.  and 
also  to  distributing  dairies  II.  and  H.  II. 

The  double  lines  show  the  dairy  to  which  the  producer  sold  most 
of  his  milk. 

Dash-lines  show  the  apparent  course*  of  the  infective  agent. 

C  1)  E  F  ({  are  other  dairies  having  routes  in  Stamford. 
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SHOWING  RELATION  OF  MILK  ROUTES  TO  TYPHOID  FEVER  CASES  DURING  THE  EPIDEMIC 
AT  STAMFORD,  CONN.,  1895. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EPIDEMICS. 

Of  the  51  scarlet  fever  epidemics  reported  as  spread  by  milk,  com- 
piled by  the  writer,  25  occurred  in  the  United  States  and  26  in  Great 
Britain ;  all  cases  enumerated  in  the  outbreak  were  reported  as  living 
in  houses  supplied  with  the  suspected  milk  in  27  of  the  epidemics;  a 
case  suffering  from  the  disease  at  such  a  time  as  to  have  been  the  pos- 
sible source  of  infection  was  found  at  the  producing  farm,  the  dis- 
tributing dairy,  or  milk  shop  in  35  eases;  the  outbreak  was  supposed 
to  have  been  due  to  bottles  returned  from  infected  households  and 
refifled  without  previous  sterilization  in  3  cases;  the  diseased  person 
or  persons  were  mentioned  as  handling  the  milk  or  milk  utensils  in  3 ; 
the  sick  milked  the  cows  in  12 ;  the  same  person  nursed  the  sick  and 
handled  the  milk  in  1 ;  same  person  nursed  sick  and  milked  cows  in 
1 ;  the  outbreak  was  supposed  to  be  due  to'disease  of  the  cow  in  2; 
it  was  reported  that  measures  taken  upon  the  presumption  that  milk 
was  the  cause  of  the  epidemic  were  followed  by  abatement  of  the  out- 
break in  22  cases. 

The  following  outbreak  is  one  of  many  interesting  illustrations: 

SCARLET    FEVER    IN    NORWALK,    CONN.<* 

In  November,  1807,  an  unusual  number  of  cases  of  scarlet  fever 
occurred  in  Norwalk.  Population  of  Norwalk,  South  Norwalk  and 
East  Norwalk,  22,000..  Previous  to  October  25  scarlet  fever  had 
l)een  reported  as  follows:  August,  no  cases;  September,  5  cases;  Oc- 
tober 10,  one  case.  The  source  of  infection  in  most  of  these  cases 
had  l)een  traced.  Between  October  25  and  November  1),  29  cases 
developed.  The  21)  cases  were  distributed  in  25  families  and  24 
houses.  School  infection  was  eliminated.  Many  cases  did  not  at- 
tend school,  and  some  were  in  families  where  they  had  no  school 
children.  The  cases  were  widely  separated;  17  of  tho  infected 
liouses  were  in  South  Norwalk,  3  in  Norwalk,  and  4  in  East  Nor- 
walk. The  families  were  of  different  Asocial  positions  and  contact- 
infection  seemed  improbable.  The  only  factor  in  common  to  prac- 
tically all  of  the  cases  was  the  milk  supply.  Twenty-seven  out  of 
the  29  obtained  milk  from  one  dealer,  H.  The  other  two  were  in 
one  family  in  East  Norwalk;  they  were  a  girl  of  12  and  Ik)v  of  9 
years,  and  were  taken  ill  on  November  7  and  9,  respectively.  They 
had  no  connection  with  the  milk  route,  nor  could  their  infection  be 
traced  to  anv  source. 


« Smith,  (Herbert  E.)  ;  Uei)ort  Conueotlcut  State  Hoard  of  IleaUh,  isi)7,  i».  *jr»n. 


EXPLANA'nON   OF  DIAGRAM   II., 

A.,  B.,  and  K.  are  dairy  farms  selling  their  product  to  retail  milk 
dealer  H.  K.  is  the  farm  on  which  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  occurred 
antedating  the  outbreak  in  Norwalk. 

The  large  square  T.  O.  W.  N.  represents  the  city  of  Norwalk. 

H.  is  the  retail  milk  dealer  among  whose  customers  all  cases  but  two 
occurred.  The  dash-lines  represent  H.'s  milk  route,  and  each  dot  is  a 
case  of  scarlet  fever. 

C,  D.,  E.,  F.,  G.,  I.,  and  J.  are  other  dairymen  having  routes  in 
Norwalk.  The  lines  extending  from  them  into  the  city  represent  their 
milk  routes  and  are  introduced  to  show  their  freedom  from  the  disease. 

{'SO) 
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DiAURAM  II.— Showing  Relation  of  Milk  Routes  to  Scark't  Fever  (Xses  During  Outbreak 
at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  1897. 
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The  estimated  daily  supply  of  milk  in  Norwalk  was  3,500  quarts. 
Dealer  H.  furnished  450  quarts,  or  about  one-eighth  of  the  whole, 
whereas  he  had  twenty-seven  twenty-ninths  of  the  scarlet  fever 
cases  on  his  route. 

H.  bought  his  milk  from  three  producers.  There  were  no  cases 
of  disease  in  the  family  of  the  milk  dealer  nor  in  those  of  two  of 
the  producers,  A.  and  B.  but  on  the  third  producing  farm,  K.,  a  case 
of  scarlet  fever  was  found.  This  farm  was  in  the  Bald  Hill  dis- 
trict. The  district  school  had  opened  September  7  with  a  registra- 
tion of  23  pupils.  On  September  20  one  of  the  pupils  fell  ill  with 
scarlet  fever;  other  cases  followed,  and  the  school  was  closed  Octo- 
ber 19.  In  all  there  were  20  cases,  all  in  school  children  or  in  those 
coming  in  contact  with  them.  Two  of  the  above  cases,  living  near 
farm  K.,  were  exceedingly  mild  and  frequently  visited  and  played 
at  this  farm  with  K.'s  son,  a  lad  of  4  years.  This  son  broke  out  with 
a  scarlatinous  rash  October  24. 

Milk  from  this  farm  was  carted  to  Norwalk  and  all  of  it  sold  to, 
and  delivered  by,  dealer  H.,  who  placed  the  cans  of  milk  from  K.  in 
his  wagons  with  that  from  the  other  two  producers,  A.  and  B.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  keep  the  cans  separate,  and,  therefore,  one  day 
part  of  his  customers  might  receive  K.'s  milk  and  the  next  day  it 
would  be  delivered  to  others.  H.  supplied  about  300  families,  of 
which  24  were  invaded.  The  sale  of  this  milk  was  stopped  Novem- 
ber 7.  The  number  of  cases  and  the  dates  on  which  they  occurred 
would  indicate  that  the  milk  was  not  continuously  infected.  Dur- 
ing the  outbreak  several  cases  of  sore  throat  occurred  among  users 
of  H.'s  milk,  which  may  possibly  have  had  some  casual  relation  to 
the  infectious  milk. 

It  would  seem  that  cases  of  scarlet  fever  belonging  to  a  school 
outbreak  and  visiting  a  dairy  farm,  and  possibly  also  the  boy  on  the 
farm,  infected  from  his  playmates,  were  the  source  or  sources  ren- 
dering the  milk  infective.  The  relation  here  of  the  two  outbreaks 
is  of  interest,  the  one  spread  by  school  contact  being  the  original 
source  of  the  milk  epidemic. 

DIPHTHERIA. 

Diphtheria  epidemics  apparently  due  to  milk  began  to  be  reported 
in  1877  and  1878  in  England.  In  certain  cases  the  suspected  milk 
came  from  herds  wherie  cows  were  found  suffering  from  an  eruptive 
disease  of  the  udder,  and  this  was  thought  to  l)e  the  source  of  the  in- 
fection. In  this  connection  Klein"  conducted  some  experiments  on 
cows  with  the  Klebs-Loffler  bacillus.  He  took  healthy  milch  cows 
and  inoculated  them  sul)cutaneously  in  the  shoulder  with  1  cubic  cen- 
timeter of  a  broth  culture  of  the  Klebs-Ij<>ffler  bacillus  taken  from  a 


"  Kloiii,   Ut'i>ort  Mill.  Officvr.   I^w.  (Jovt.  Board.   Loiul(»n,  1H8S>.  p.  1(37. 
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human  case.  These  cows  became  ill,  had  a  rise  in  temperature,  and 
on  the  fifth  day  there  appeared  upon  the  udder  an  eruption  character- 
ized by  papules,  vesicles,  and  crusts.  He  states  that  he  isolated  the  B. 
diphtheriae  from  the  vesicles,  pustules,  and  milk.  Other  experiment- 
ers *  ^  have  however  failed  to  get  similar  results.  The  Klebs-Loffler 
bacillus  has  been  isolated  from  market  milk  by  Bowhill,*'  Eyre,** 
Klein,*  and  Dean  and  Todd/ 

KLEB8-LOFFLEK   BACILLI    IN    MILK. 

Dean  and  Todd  reported  that  in  certain  families  supplied  with 
milk  from  two  cows  there  occurre4  2  cases  of  clinically  typical  diph- 
theria and  3  of  sore  throat,  that  in  one  family  using  the  milk  only 
after  sterilization  no  case  occurred.  Inspection  of  the  cows  showed 
papules,  crusts,  and  ulcers  on  the  teats  and  udders.  One  of  the  cows 
seemed  well  and  gave  apparently  normal  milk;  the  other  had  a 
mammitis  and  gave  a  scanty,  ropy,  semipurulent  and  slightly  blood- 
tinged  milk.  Cultures  were  made  from  the  throat  of  one  of  the  diph- 
theria patients  and  also  from  the  ulcers  and  milk  of  each  cow,  and 
typical  Klebs-Loffler  bacilli  were  isolated  in  all  cases.  The  milk  of 
the  cow  with  mammitis  also  contained  streptococci.  The  bacillus 
isolated  was  virulent  and  markedly  pathogenic  to  guinea  pigs,  but 
diphtheria  antitoxin  protected  guinea  pigs  against  large  doses.  The 
udder  eruption  was  shown  to  be  contagious  to  cows  and  capable  of 
spread  by  the  hands  of  the  milker,  but  no  B.  diphtheriae  were  found 
in  vesicles  and  ulcers  of  the  secondary  bovine  cases.  Calves  were  not 
protected  from  this  disease  by  diphtheria  antitoxin,  nor  by  this  dis- 
ease from  cowpox.  The  conclusions  drawn  were  that  the  ulcers  on 
the  udders  had  become  secondarily  infected  with  B.  diphtherias, 
probably  accidentally  from  some  apparently  healthy  throat,  and  that 
the  udder  affection  was  a  separate  disease. 

Eyre  ^  has  shown  the  ability  of  the  B.  diphtheriae  to  proliferate  in 
raw  milk  drawn  from  the  cow  under  aseptic  conditions  as  follows: 


B.  diphtheria. 


0  hours.  1 24  hours. '  48  hours.      7  dayg. 


39  1,170  ,      22,000  ,     19,000,000 


«  Abbott  (A.  C),  Jour.  Path.  &  Bact.,  1894,  II,  p.  35. 

»  Bitter,  Centralblatt  f.  Bakt.,  Referat,  1896,  XIX,  p.  662. 

<'Bowhin,  Veterinary  Record,  1899,  April  8th. 

^  Eyre,  Brit.,  Med.,  Jour.,  1899.,  II,  p.  586. 

«•  Klein,  Journal  Hygiene,  Camb.,  1901,  I,  p.  85. 

f  Dean  &  Todd,  Jour.  Hygiene,  Camb.,  1902,  II,  p.  194. 

^Eyre,  loco  citato. 

24907— Bull.  41—08 3 


EXPLANATION  >>r  DIAGRAM   in. 

J  H.  R  B  y.  E  T  T.  O  H.  J  >I  B.  and  C  F  J  are  the  ^rmers  p 

I  ■  T» 

A  >  the  milk  dealer  delivering  milk  in  boch  Milton  and  Dorcfae:?) 
B  >  the  n-.ilk  ilealer  delivering  milk  in  Hyde  Park. 

Tr^e  line>  connecting  the  producing  farms  and  the  milk  deal 
•how  to  which  dairy  the  farmer  >old  hi>  milk. 

Tr.e  large  r<quares  repre>ent  Milton.  Dorchester,  and  Hyde  Park. 

The  da>h-linej-  extending  from  A  to  B  into  the  towns  represent 
Hiiik  rr»ute>  carrjnng  the  ^uppo^edly  infectious  milk. 

Ea'h  dot  represents  a  case  i>f  diphtheria  and  is  placed  on 
rriilk  route  from  which  it  was  supplied. 

C.  D.  E.  F.  (i.  and  H  repre>ent  the  other  dairies  selling  milk.  1 
lines  extending  from  them  into  the  town>  represent  their  routes  f 
are  inserted  to  show  their  freedom  from  diphtheria  < 
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Diagram  III.— Showing  Relation  of  Milk  Routes  to  Diphtheria  Cases  During  the  Outbreak  at 
Dorchester,  Milton,  and  Hyde  Park,  1907. 
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SUMMARY    OF   EPIDEMICS. 

Of  the  23  diphtheria  epidemics  reported  as  spread  by  milk  and 
compiled  since  1895,  15  occurred  in  the  United  States  and  8  in  Great 
Britain;  cases  of  the  diseases  occurred  at  the  producing  farm,  dis- 
tributing dairy  or  milk  shop  at  such  a  time  as  to  have  been  the  possi- 
ble cause  of  the  outbreak  in  18  cases ;  the  diseased  person  milked  the 
cows  in  4 ;  the  same  person  nursed  the  sick  and  handled  the  milk  in 
1 ;  the  outbreak  was  supposed  to  be  due  to  disease  of  the  cows  in  2 ; 
all  cases  of  the  disease  were  reported  as  living  in  households  supplied 
with  the  suspected  milk  in  15  instances;  measures  taken  upon  the 
presumption  that  milk  was  the  carrier  of  infection  were  reported  as 
followed  by  subsidence  of  the  outbreak  in  5  cases;  the  Klebs-Loffler 
bacillus  wa§  isolated  from  the  suspected  milk  in  2  of  the  epidemics. 

The  following  outbreak  is  one  of  many  Interesting  examples: 

OUTBREAK    OF   DIPHTHERIA    IN    DORCHESTER,    MILTON,   AND    HYDE    PARK.*» 

On  April  13,  1907,  after  a  period  of  comparative  freedom  from 
diphtheria,  there  were  reported  to  the  board  of  health  of  the  town  of 
Milton  11  cases  of  that  disease.  This  sudden  explosion  caused  very 
naturally  a  feeling  of  grave  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  local 
health  authorities.  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  epidemic: 
Cases  of  diphtheria  were  reported  in  Milton  as  follows:  April  12,  1 
case;  13,  11  cases;  14,  1  case;  15,  4  cases  (of  these  4  cases,  3  were 
in  the  same  house  and  secondary  to  a  case  which  had  developed  be- 
fore the  12th  and  can  therefore  be  considered  as  not  belonging  to  this 
explosive  outbreak) ;  16,  1  case.  In  Dorchester  cases  were  reported 
as  follows:  April  12,  G  cases;  13,  19  cases;  14,  11  cases.  In  Hyde 
Park  the  number  and  dates  were:  April  13,  2  cases;  14,  5  cases;  15,  6 
cases;  16,  1  case;  17,  3  cases,  and  19,  1  case. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relationship  of  the  cases  in  the  differ- 
ent places: 


Place. 

! 

Aprfl. 

TntRl  hy 

11. 

12. 

13.    1 

11  ' 

19  i 

2| 

14.    !    15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 


19           tOWIM. 

MUton 

Dorchester- 
Hyde  Park-. 

1 
6 

1           4 
11    

5          6 

1 

1 

3 

1 18 

■-7'       Z 

1 

Total- 

7 

32 

17  ,      10 

2 

3 

1|              7, 

«  Monthly  Bulletin,  State  board  of  health,  Mass.,  May,  1907,  vol.  2,  No.  5, 
p.  117. 
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Investigation  showed  that  all  the  cases  in  Dorchester  and  Milton 
were  supplied  with  milk  by  one  dairy,  A,  with  the  exception  of  3 
which  were  all  in  one  house  in  Milton  and  were  secondary  to  a  case 
reported  before  the  onset  of  the  outbreak.  In  Hyde  Park  all  the  cases 
obtained  milk  from  dairyman  B.  Dairy  A  bought  its  milk  from  6 
producers:  J  H,  R  B  N,  E  T  T,  O  H,  J  M  B,  and  C  F  J  (see  diagram 
III).  On  none  of  the  producing  farms  were  any  cases  of  diphtheria 
found  except  on  that  of  C  F  J,  where  it  was  discovered  that  a  child 
had  been  seized  with  the  disease  on  April  11,  and  that  the  cooler  in 
which  the  milk  was  mixed  was  washed  in  the  house  and  that  this 
office  was  performed  by  the  person  who  had  the  care  of  the  sick  child. 
This  same  producer,  C  F  J,  also  sold  about  one-third  of  his  output  to 
dairyman  B,  who  delivei'ed  it  in  Hyde  Park.  Prompt  action  on  the 
part  of  the  local  authorities  in  excluding  sale  of  milk  produced  by 
C  F  J,  brought  the  outbreak  to  an  immediate  close. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  table  that  the  outbreak  in  Hyde  Park 
occurred  a  day  later  than  that  in  Dorchester  and  Milton.  This  is 
explainable  by  the  fact  that  B  called  for  his  share  of  C  F  J's  milk  in 
the  evening  and  sold  it  on  the  following  day,  whereas  A  came  for  his 
in  the  morning  and  disposed  of  it  at  once. 

It  is  of  further  interest  that  C  F  J  himself  came  down  with  the  dis- 
ease after  the  outbreak  had  nearly  subsided,  and  that  dealer  A's  son 
who  drank  milk  from  C  F  J  was  one  of  the  earliest  victims. 

EPIDKMICS   OF   SORE  THROAT   AND   PSEUDO-DIPHTHERIA. 

Among  the  collected  epidemics  are  7  variously  reported  as  sore 
throat,  pseudo-diphtheria  and  septic  sore  throat.  They  all  occurred 
in  Great  Britain.  Two  of  the  outbreaks  were  supposed  to  be  due  to 
milk  coming  from  cows  having  mastitis,  4  to  milk  of  cows  afflicted 
with  teat  and  udder  eruption ;  in  one  case  the  sequence  was  first  severe 
sore  throat,  thought  to  be  quinsy  in  the  farmer,  followed  by  mastitis 
in  the  cows  and  sore  throats  in  other  persons  on  the  farm,  and  last  an 
outbreak  of  sore  throats  on  the  milk  route.  Precautions  taken 
against  the  milk  wen*  reported  as  stopping  four  of  the  outbreaks. 

CHASACTEB  OF   MILK   EPIDEMICS. 

Milk  epidemics  have  characteristics  more  or  less  pe<!uliar  to  them- 
selves and  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  usually  show  the  follow- 
ing features: 

(a)  Explosive  onset. — The  onset  is  usually  sudden  and  may  very 
aptly  be  termed  explosive.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  certain  can 
or  lot  of  milk  receives  an  amount  of  the  infective  material  from  con- 
tact with  an  infectious  person,  premises,  or  water.  This  milk  may  ho 
delivered  to  the  consumers  by  itself,  in  which  case  the  nunil)er  of 
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persons  exposed  to  the  infection  is  small.  Or  it  may  be  mixed  in  a 
dairy  with  that  from  many  other  cans,  and  th^s  a  larger  amount  of 
more  dilute  infectious  material  be  delivered  to  the  community.  If 
kept  cool,  the  milk  may  remain  thus  dilute  as  regards  the  pathogenic 
organism  and  the  disease  may  crop  out  among  the  consumers  only  in 
those  most  susceptible  or  in  persons  drinking  a  comparatively  large 
amount.  But  if  the  milk  becomes  warm  because  of  lack  of  care  or 
long  transit  and  the  contained  organism  is  such  that  it  will  prolif- 
erate in  milk,  each  quart  delivered  to  the  consumer  may  be  more 
infectious  than  the  original  can.  In  either  case  the  users  of  the 
infectious  milk  will  receive  their  dosage  of  the  organism  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  time  and  will  therefore,  making  due  allowance  for 
the  normal  variations  in  period  of  incubation,  fall  ill  simultaneously. 

The  initial  explosion  may  therefore  consist  of  but  a  few  cases  if 
the  amount  of  infected  milk  is  small  or  if  very  dilute;  or  of  many 
if  the  amount  of  infected  milk  is  large  or  the  number  of  organisms 
great.  If  the  milk  is  infected  at  but  one  milking,  the  outbreak  will 
rapidly  subside  and,  aside  from  secondary  cases  spread  by  contact 
or  other  means,  no  new  ones  will  appear.  If  the  milk  is  infected 
day  after  day,  the  outbreak  continues;  and  in  contagious  diseases, 
after  the  lapse  of  the  period  of  incubation  from  the  initial  outbreak, 
secondary  cases  due  to  contact  are  apt  to  appear  and  grow  more 
numerous,  so  that  the  picture  presented  of  a  typical  milk  epidemic 
may  become  less  clear.  A  milk  epidemic  is  therefore  most  typical 
in  its  onset,  although  under  efficient  systems  of  notification  and  quar- 
antine secondary  contact  cases  may  be  largely  prevented  and  it  may 
then  maintain  its  characteristics  throughout.  The  development  of 
these  secondary  cases  contracted  by  contact  and  otherwise  explains 
why  in  the  epidemics  reported  later  in  tabular  form  not  all  of  the 
cases  in  the  outbreak  are  reported  as  consumers  of  the  suspected 
milk.  Another  explanation  is  that  in  most  cities  there  are  always 
a  certain  small  number  of  cases  of  the  commoner  contagious  diseases 
which  have  varied  sources  of  origin  and  may  l)e  termed  residual. 
It  is  on  top  of  this  as  it  were  that  an  epidemic  occurs. 

(h)  Disease  folJoirs  the  milk, — Disease  carried  by  milk  can  occur 
only  among  users  of  the  infectious  milk.  Milk  routes  may  therefore 
at  times  l)e  considered  thoroughfares  of  infection.  During  an  epi- 
demic other  cases  of  course  may  occurr  among  nonconsumers,  but 
the  contagion  is  carried  to  these  by  other  means.  In  typhoid  fever 
for  example  it  is  possible  to  conceive  a  water  and  a  milk  epidemic 
occurring  at  the  same  time,  or  what  is  possibly  more  common  in 
the  cities,  during  an  unusual  prevalence  of  typhoid  due  to  various 
and  in  some  cases  unknown  causes,  smaller  milk  outbreaks  may  occur.* 
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But  milk  epidemics  necessarily  follow  the  milkman,  and  often  his 
route  can  be  plotted  by  the  incidence  of  the  disease.  The  outbreak 
may  be  limited  to  a  certain  section  of  the  city  if  the  route  is  small 
and  circumscribed  in  extent.  This  will  usually  eliminate  water  as 
a  cause  of  typhoid  where  a  public  supply  is  in  use.  Or  where  various 
water  supplies  are  used  the  cases  may  occur  among  the  users  of  the 
different  sources.  If  the  dairy  is  a  large  one,  delivering  to  all  parts 
of  the  city,  the  cases  may  be  widely  separated  and  much  scattered, 
having  nothing  in  common  but  the  milk  supply.  The  children  may 
go  to  different  schools,  the  families  be  of  varied  social  status.  These 
points  will  usually  eliminate  schools  and  contact  as  sources. 

At  times  where  the  area  covered  by  the  milk  route  and  therefore  the 
district  involved  in  the  outbreak  is  circumscribed,  occasional  isolated 
cases  will  be  found  at  a  distance,  and  upon  careful  investigation  it  will 
be  found  that  they  had  friends  or  relatives  on  the  involved  route  and 
used  the  suspected  milk  while  on  a  visit. 

Very  interesting  cases  have  been  reported  where  the  evidence  seemed 
quite  convincing  of  persons  drinking  a  single  glass  of  the  suspected 
milk  and  falling  ill  after  a  due  period  allowed  for  incubation. 

Milk  outbreaks  are  as  a  rule  more  typical  in  small  towns  where  the 
organization  is  less  complicated  and  fewer  extraneous  factors  occur 
to  conceal  the  true  picture.  An  example  of  this  is  the  outbreak  at  Elk- 
ton,  Md.,  in  1900. 

Elkton  epidemic,^ — Elkton  had  a  population  of  2,542.  The  town 
water  supply  was  obtained  from  the  Elk  River  about  IJ  miles  above 
the  town.  Part  of  the  families  drank  the  town  water,  the  rest  used 
private  wells.  The  inhabitants  were  supplied  with  milk  from  4  dairy 
farms  having  routes  in  the  town.  Dairyman  B  on  his  way  to  town 
each  day  with  his  own  milk  obtained  an  additional  amount  from  2 
other  farmers,  C  and  D,  both  of  whose  farms  remained  free  from 
typhoid.  In  September,  1900,  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  occurred  on 
farm  A  (see  diagram  IV)  adjoining  farm  B.  Mrs.  B,  wife  of  the 
dairyman,  assisted  in  nursing  the  case  at  A  for  two  or  three  weeks  up 
to  October  5.  For  some  days  before  this  Mrs.  B  and  one  of  her  sons 
had  been  ailing,  but  the  boy  continued  milking  and  the  mother  han- 
dling the  milk  up  to  October  8,  when  both  became  too  ill  to  work. 
(Later  another  son  fell  ill.)  Previous  to  this  time  there  had  been  in 
Elkton  only  3  cases  of  typhoid  and  they  were  all  in  one  family,  oc- 
curring August  12,  September  12  and  September  19.  On  Octol)er  11, 
3  cases  of  typhoid  fever  were  reported;  12,  1  case;  13,  2  cases;  14, 
3  cases;  15,  3  cases;  16,  3  cases;  18,  6  cases.  By  October  28,  32  fam- 
ilies had  been  invaded.     All  used  milk  supplied  by  B,  18  used  the 
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town  water  supply,  and  14  private  wells.  The  total  number  of  cases 
was  39.  On  this  day  B  stopped  selling  milk  and  in  three  weeks  the 
epidemic  subsided.  The  final  summary  of  the  outbreak  was:  In- 
vaded houses,  39 ;  all  used  B's  milk,  21  used  public  water  supply,  and 
18  used  private  wells.  B  claimed  to  supply  regularly  80  houses  with 
milk.  One  hundred  and  eighty  people  lived  in  the  39  invaded  house- 
holds. 

There  were  several  occurrences  during  this  outbreak  of  special 
interest.  Miss  M,  living  in  New  Jersey,  visited  Elkton  for  two  days, 
October  5  and  6,  returning  home  on  the  7th.  AVhile  in  Elkton  she 
was  at  a  house  supplied  with  milk  from  B's  farm.  Xo  typhoid  had 
occurred  at  this  house  up  to  that  time.  On  October  14  Miss  M  fell 
ill  with  typhoid.  In  one  family  a  negro  servant,  whose  chief  food 
consisted  of  oatmeal  and  milk,  left  Elkton  the  middle  of  October  and 
went  to  Glasgow,  Del.,  where  she  became  ill  of  typhoid  and  died.  In 
another  family  was  a  married  daughter  who  left  Elkton  the  last  of 
October  to  visit  friends.  In  about  ten  days  she  fell  ill  with  typhoid. 
At  the  jail  where  there  were  from  15  to  20  prisoners  who  received  no 
milk  whatever,  3  members  of  the  jailer's  family,  and  2  men  assisting 
about  the  place,  all  of  whom  used  B's  milk  in  one  form  or  another, 
fell  ill  with  typhoid,  while  the  prisoners  were  not  attacked. 

In  cities  where  large  dairies  are  the  rule,  receiving  milk  from  per- 
haps hundreds  of  farms  some  of  which  are  situated  miles  away,  it  is 
necessarily  very  difficult  at  times  to  find  the  infecting  focus.  Cases  of 
the  disease  may  occur  on  two  or  three  milk  routes,  and  search  will  show 
that  they  all  receive  part  of  their  milk  from  the  same  farm  or  else  that 
one  dairyman  at  times  sells  surplus  milk  to  the  others,  but  the  milk 
consumed  will  all  be  directly  or  indirectly  traced  to  some  common 
source  of  contact  of  disease  with  the  milk.  In  tracing  the  relationship 
l)etween  milk  and  the  disease,  ice  cream  and  other  forms  of  milk  prep- 
arations such  as  whipped  cream  are  to  l)e  borne  in  mind.  A  confec- 
tioner's shop  or  bakery  may  l>e  the  focus  producing  an  epidemic. 

(c)  Sperml  incidence  in  milk  drinkern, — In  addition  to  the  fact  that 
as  a  rule  cases  occur  only  in  houses  using  the  infectious  milk,  many 
times  interesting  incidents  occur  where  in  a  family  the  only  person 
attacked  will  be  (me  drinking  raw  milk,  or  where  the  only  person 
exempt  will  be  the  sole  one  not  using  it.  Usually  cases  are  found 
nuiinly  among  the  milk  drinkers. 

{d)  The  better  hoHHen  suffer  greater  inrasiou, — The  so-called  l)etter 
class  of  houses  are  often  attacked  in  greater  proportion  than  others. 
This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  families  with  larger  incomes  are  sup- 
posed to  drink  more  milk,  whereas  those  with  lesser  resources  use  it 
mainly  in  tea  or  coffee  or  cooked  in  food  pixjparations  and  for  children. 
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Among  the  well  to  do  therefore  it  frequently  happens  that  infectious 
milk  finds  more  victims,  while  among. the  poor  the  children  are  the 
ones  most  likely  to  suffer. 

(e)  Age  and  sex, — Women  and  children  are  usually  credited  with 
drinking  more  milk  than  men  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  a 
greater  incidence  of  the  disease  in.  them  is  a  characteristic  of  milk- 
borne  outbreaks. 

SOIJBCE  OF  MILK  CONTAMINATION. 

(1)  From  hands  of  milker. — Many  dairy  employees  take  no  pre- 
cautions to  keep  the  hands  clean,  and  in  fact  the  milker  who  washes 
his  hands  before  milking  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  Hje  may 
have  a  mild  attack  of  typhoid  fever  and  remain  at  work  or  may  be 
in  the  early  stage  of  a  severe  attack,  which  will  later  remove  him 
from  the  cow  shed,  or  he  may  be  one  of  those  unfortunate  beings — 
unfortunate  for  the  community  rather  than  himself — a  chronic  bacil- 
lus carrier."  Under  any  of  these  circumstances  he  may  be,  and  usu- 
ally is,  discharging  typhoid  bacilli  in  the  excretions,  and  any  care- 
lessness in  toilet  is  apt  to  deposit  bacilli  on  the  hands  and  under  the 
finger  nails.  In  the  act  of  milking  it  is  more  than  likely  that  he  will 
wash  at  least  some  of  them  into  the  milk  pail,  and  especially  so  if  he 
resorts  to  a  custom,  all  too  conwnon,  of  moistening  his  hands  by 
squirting  milk  upon  the  palms  preliminary  to  milking. 

In  this  connection,  Dr.'  Henry  Albert  reports  a  very  interesting  in- 
stance occurring  in  the  autumn  of  1907  at  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

A  cortain  gentleman  had  typhoid  fever  a  year  ago  and  recently  4  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  dt'veloi)ed  in  his  own  family,  7  in  the  family  of  one  neighbor  and 
2  in  tho  family  of  another  neighl>or.  The  man  who  had  typhoid  fever  a  year 
ago  owned  a  cow,  did  his  own  milking,  and  supplied  milk  to  the  2  families  in 
which  the  cases,  respectively,  7  and  2,  develoi)ed.  The  man  who  is  supi)osiHl  to 
Ik?  the  source  of  this  infection  is  apparently  perfectly  well  but  has  a  slight  cysti- 
tis and  on  the  examination  of  his  urine,  typhoid  bacilli  were  isolated.  The  water 
use<l  l>y  this  man  and  his  family  came  fnrni  a  rather  shallow  well.  It  contained 
a  large  number  of  Colon  bacilli  but  no  typhoid  bacilli  were  found.  This  water 
was  however  not  used  by  any  meml)er  of  the  other  2  families.  Just  liow  tht» 
imcteria  gained  entrance  to  the  milk,  whether  from  the  hands  of  the  bacillus 
carrier  or  from  the  water  used  for  cleaning  milk  pails  Is  dltticult  to  determine, 
but  it  seems  very  certain  that  the  ndlk  was  the  nHHlium  through  which  the  In- 
fection of  the  U  cases  in  the  neighboring  families  was  carried. 

♦»  (ioldberger,  Hull.  No.  3r»,  Ilyg.  Lab.,  U.  S.  Tub.  Health  and  Mar.  IIosp.  Serv., 
Wash.,   p.   167. 


EXPLANATION  OF  DIAGRAM  IV. 

Each  red  dot. represents  a  case  of  typhoid  fever. 

A — Farm  where  original  case  occurred  in  September  and  was 
nursed  by  wife  of  farmer  B. 

B — Dairy  farm  where  wife  nurse^  preceding  case  and  prepared 
the  milk  for  market.  She  and  one  son  were  ailing  for  some  days  but 
did  not  stop  work  until  October  8. 

The  dash-lines  represent  the  course  and  distribution  of  the  milk 
from  farm  B.     All  the  cases  of  typhoid  were  on  this  milk  route. 

C  and  D  were  farms  selling  milk  to  farmer  B.  No  typhoid  oc- 
curred on  these  2  farms. 

E — Farm  receiving  a  small  amount  of  milk  daily  from  B  for  use  of 
girl  staying  at  farm.     This  girl  contracted  typhoid. 

F,  G,  and  H — The  3  other  dairy  farms  supplying  milk  to  Elkton. 
The  solid  lines  represent  their  routes.  No  case  of  typhoid  on  these 
routes. 

Populatlou  of  Elkton 2,542 

Total  cases 64 

Houses  Invaded ^-  SO 

Invaded  houses  using  B's  milk 39 

Invaded  houses  using  well  water 18 

Invaded  houses  using  town  water. 21 

The  large  square  —  "  TOWN  ''  —  represents  the  town  of  Elkton. 

(42) 
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DiAORAJf  IV.— Showing  Relation  of  Milk  Routes  to  T>i>boid  Fever  Cases  at  Elkton.  Md.,  1900. 
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The  milker's  hands  may  have  become  soiled  in  acting  as  nurse 
for  some  case  of  typhoid  in  the  family.  He  may  be  a  convalescent 
from  scarlet  fever  and  be  shedding  particles  of  epidermis  into  the 
milk,  or  he  may  have  diphtheria,  or  possibly  tuberculosis,  and  with 
every  act  of  sneezing  and  coughing  spray  tubercle  or  Klebs-Loffler 
bacilli  with  particles  of  sputum.  If  he  does,  as  is  not  entirely 
unknown  among  careless  milkers,  and  moistens  his  hands  by  spitting 
into  the  palms  to  facilitate  the  action  of  the  fingers  upon  the  teats, 
it  is  easily  seen  how  infective  material  may  find  its  way  into  the  milk. 

(2)  Air  and  dust  of  the  stable. — The  stable  dust  may  contain 
organisms  eliminated  by  those  working  in  it,  and  as  some  of  this 
dust  and  other  stable  refuse  adhering  to  the  flanks,  buttocks,  and 
udders  of  the  cows  and  floating  in  the  air  finds  its  way  into  the  milk, 
under  the  conditions  sometimes  employed,  it  may  carry  with  it  these 
organisms. 

(3)  The  milk  pail. — The  milk  pail  may  have  been  washed  and 
taken  care  of  by  some  person  or  member  of  the  family  suffering  from 
a  contagious  or  infectious  disease  and  in  the  handling  have  received 
its  quota  of  typhoid  or  other  bacilli  which  thus  find  their  way  into 
the  milk.  .  , 

(4)  Water  supply. — The  water  supply  of  the  farm  or  dairy  may  be 
at  fault.  Farms  are  often  very  unfortunate  in  the  location  of  their 
wells,  which  very  frequently  become  polluted  by  cases  of  typhoid  on 
the  premises.  The  privy  vaults  are  at  times  not  far  distant  and  are 
apt  to  be  leaky  and  subject  to  seepage,  and  when  a  case  of  typhoid 
fever  occurs  on  the  place  or  a  person  eliminating  the  bacilli  sojourns 
temporarily  on  the  premises,  the  possibility  of  water  contamination 
exists.  In  some  cases  the  dejecta  of  typhoid  patients  are  buried  in 
shallow  holes  around  the  house  and  often  unwittingly  around  the 
well,  while  at  other  times,  as  occurred  in  some  of  the  epidemics 
reported  later,  the  dejecta  were  simply  thrown  on  the  ground  where 
they  could  easily  find  their  way  into  the  water  supply.  Pails  washed 
in  polluted  water,  if  not  afterw^irds  scalded,  may  contain  the  infect- 
ive material  and  the  more  so  if  some  of  the  last  rinsing  water  still 
remains  in  them.  The  possibility  of  this  water  l)eing  added  directly 
to  the  milk  need  not  be  considered,  although  it  has  undoubtedly 
played  an  important  part  in  some  epidemics.  The  water  used  may 
be  a  stream  into  which  some  household  higher  up  empties  its  sewage. 
It  has  l)een  supposed  that  cows  wading  into  polhited  streams  might 
get  uj)on  the  udders  contaminated  water,  which  in  the  act  of  milking 
would  find  its  way  into  the  pail.  This  at  least  is  one  of  the  rarer 
means  of  infecting  milk. 

(.*))  Milk  roolrr. — If  a  milk  cooler  is  used  and  not  properly  taken 
care  of  infectious  material  mav  reach  the  milk  through  it. 
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(6)  Cans. — If  the  milk  is  then  put  into  cans  the  same  possibilities 
are  again  met  as  in  the  pails. 

(7)  Transportation. — If  the  milk  is  now  shipped  to  a  distributing 
dairy  in  the  city  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  its  infection  in 
transit  by  those  handling  it,  and  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mipd 
that  some  person  may  surreptitiously  dip  into  the  container  with  a 
soiled  vessel  or  dipper  or  even  drink  from  the  mouth  or  top  of  the 
can. 

(8)  Distributing  dairy. — Then  there  are  the  receptacles  used  by 
the  retailer.  In  many  distributing  dairies  the  milk  comes  in  by 
train  in  large  cans,  and  before  the  contents  are  poured  together  in 
the  mixer  each  can  of  milk  must  be  tasted  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  it  is  sour.  One  man  usually  does  the  tasting.  It  may  be  done 
in  a  manner  free  from  criticism  or  theftaster  may  tip  each  can  before 
it  is  lifted  from  the  wagon  and,  removing  the  top,  place  his  mouth 
to  the  can  and  taste  the  milk.  When  milk  has  been  treated  in  this 
manner  it  has  at  times  been  the  custom  to  draw  into  the  mouth  a 
suflScient  amount  and  then  spit  it  upon  the  ground.  One  taster  has 
l)een  mentioned  who  was  so  economical  that  he  returned  the  tasted 
milk  to  the  can.  Another  means  of  tasting  which  has  at  times  been 
employed  is  to  use  a  spoon  or  small  dipper,  inserting  it  into  one  can 
after  another,  and  of  course  between  cans  into  the  mouth  of  the 
taster.  A  method  less  subject  to  criticism  is  to  tip  each  can,  then 
removing  the  cap,  taste  of  the  milk  adhering  to  it.  The  top  can  then 
lie  cast  aside  and  scalded  before  further  use  and  the  milk  emptied 
into  the  mixing  tank.  Other  methods  entirely  free  from  criticism 
are  commonly  used  by  careful  dairies. 

(D)  Bottles. — It  is  at  present  the  custom  to  deliver  milk  to  the 
consumer  in  bottles.  This  is  especially  so  in  the  cities.  It  can  be 
seen  how  this  practice  properly  operated  may  be  better  than  any 
other;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  carelessly  conducted  may  be  a 
source  of  much  danger.  Clean  milk  in  sterile  well-capped  bottles, 
handled  and  delivered  by  clean  men,  free  from  disease,  is  a  condi- 
tion much  to  be  desired.  But  where  empty  bottles  returned  from 
the  consumers'  houses  are  not  properly  scalded  before  being  again 
filled,  the  possibility  of  contamination  by  pathogenic  organisms  is 
necessarily  considerable.  Bottles  left  at  houses  where  there  are  cases 
of  scarlet  fever,  typhoid,  or  diphtheria,  if  refilled  without  being 
properly  scalded,  are  undoubtedly  a  source  of  much  danger.  Many 
cities  have  ordinances  to  prevent  this,  but  the  constant  presence  of 
mild  cases  of  disease,  so  mild  and,  according  to  present  standards, 
atypical,  that  a  correct  diagnosis  is  not  made,  renders  all  regulating 
measures  more  or  less  ineffective.  The  accidental  infection  of  bottles 
in  an  orderly  well-regulated  household  need  not  be  considered  so 
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long  as  certain  classes  of  people  persist  in  using  them  for  various 
other  purposes  such  as  urinals  and  receptacles  for  sputum.  Dr. 
Herbert  Fox,  chief  of  the  laboratories  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
department  of  health  states: 

The  attention  of  the  commissioner  of  health.  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Dixon,  was 
called  to  a  slimy  mass  of  material  on  the  under  surface  of  a  milk-bottle  cap. 
He  sent  this  to  the  laboratory  and  It  was  received  in  a  very  dry  condition. 
Upon  softening  down  and  smears  made  from  it  we  were  able  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient proof  that  it  was  sputum.  Doctor  Dixon  informs  me  tliat  he  has  known 
of  milk  l)ottles  used  for  cuspidors  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

The  practice  of  drinking  directly  from  the  bottles  is  a  habit  that 
must  also  be  borne  in  mind  as  a  possible  means  of  contamination 
with  tubercle  and  Klebs-Loffler  bacilli.  An  example  of  apparent 
bottle  infection  is  found  in  the  typhoid  outbreak  at  Montclair,  N.  J., 
in  1902. 

Montclair  epidemic, — During  the  summer  and  autmnn  of  1902 
there  was  only  an  occasional  case  of  typhoid  in  Montclair.*  The 
1st  of  December  several  cases  occurred,  apparently  having  milk  from 
one  dairy  as  the  only  factor  in  conmion.  Investigation  of  the  farms 
producing  this  milk  failed  to  reveal  any  cases  of  disease  which  could 
be  the  source  of  the  infection.  All  persons  coming  in  contact  with 
the  milk  were  apparently  in  good  health.  More  careful  examination 
of  the  invaded  houses  showed  that  cases  of  typhoid  existed  only  in 
those  houses  receiving  milk  in  pint  bottles.  There  were  no  <»ses 
among  the  quart-bottle  customers.  Cases  continued  to  be  reported 
on  this  route  and  the  sale  of  milk  from  the  dairy  was  therefore 
stopped.  After  two  weeks  new  cases  ceased  to  develop.  It  was  then 
found  that  a  man  from  New  York  City  had  come  to  Montclair  ill 
with  typhoid  fever  and  had  remained  for  a  few  days  at  a  house  sup- 
plied with  milk  from  this  dairy  until  he  could  be  removed  to  a  hos- 
pital. This  house  had  during  the  patient's  stay  been  supplied  daily 
with  3  pint  bottles  of  milk.  The  empty  bottles  were  removed  daily 
and,  without  sterilization,  refilled  and  delivered  to  other  houses.  It 
seemed  that  this  was  the  means  of  spreading  the  disease.  Eighteen 
cases  occurred  in  Montclair  and  10  in  Bloomfield,  all  in  houses 
supplied  with  milk  in  pint  bottles  from  this  dairy. 

Pathogenic  organisms  may  possibly  reach  the  milk  through  dust 
while  in  the  care  of  the  vendor,  but  most  likely  the  vendor  himself  is 
the  more  important  and  that,  while  organisms  floating  in  the  air  can 
undoubtedly  settle  into  milk,  yet  the  chief  danger  is  from  contact 
with  diseased  persons  or  those  having  an  intimate  relation  with  the 
sick. 

«  Ninth  Annual  lleport,  Board  of  Health,  Town  of  McMitclaIr,  N.  J.,  19(^, 
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POINTS  OF  INTEBEST  IN  BEFOBTING  MILK  EPIDEMICS. 

In  reporting  milk  epidemics  some  of  the  points  of  special  interest 
are  the  following: 

1.  The  number  of  cases  of  the  disease  existing  in  the  involved  ter- 
ritory during  the  time  covered  by  the  epidemic. 

2.  The  number  of  houses  invaded  by  the  disease. 

3.  The  number  of  invaded  houses  supplied  in  whole  or  in  part, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  suspected  milk. 

4.  The  number  of  cases  occurring  in  invaded  houses  so  supplied. 

5.  The  number  of  houses  supplied  with  the  suspected  milk. 

6.  The  relative  proportion  of  houses  so  supplied  to  those  supplied 
by  other  dairies. 

7.  The  time  covered  by  the  epidemic. 

8.  The  location  of  the  case  or  cases  from  which  the  milk  became 
contaminated. 

9.  The  relation  of  the  original  case  to  the  milk. 

10.  The  time  relation  of  the  original  case  to  the  epidemic. 

11.  The  special  incidence  of  the  disease  amgng  milk  drinkers. 

12.  ITie  elimination  of  other  common  carriers  of  infection. 

13.  The  effect  upon  the  epidemic  of  closing  the  dairy  or  taking 
stich  measures  as  will  eliminate  possibility  of  milk  contamination 
from  the  suspected  focus. 

14.  The  finding  of  the  specific  organism  in  the  milk. 

BUSEY   AND   KOBEB'S   SUMMABY   OF   EPIDEMICS. 

Busey  and  Kober  summarized  the  epidemics  compiled  by  them  as 
follows : 

TYPHOID-FEVEB  EPIDEMICS. 

Mr.  E.  Hart  tabulated  50  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  and  we  liave  collected 
S8,  making  a  total  of  138  epidemics  traceable  to  a  specific  pollution  of  the 
mlllc,  the  main  facts  of  which  are  presented  in  a  subjoined  table.  In  100  in- 
stances there  is  evidence  of  the  disease  having  prevailed  at  the  farm  or  dairy. 
In  .^4  epidemics  the  iwison  reached  the  milk  by  soakage  of  the  germs  into  the 
well  water  with  which  the  utensils  were  washed  and  in  13  of  these  instances 
(Nos.  5.  24,  30,  45,  70,  80,  00,  08.  00,  103,  111,  116,  124),  the  intentional  dilution 
with  iwlhited  water  is  admitted.  In  0  instances  (Nos.  10,  74,  104,  107,  112, 
121 )  the  infection  is  attributed  to  the  cows  'drinking  or  wading  in  sewage-ix)l- 
luted  water.  In  three  instances  (Nos.  US.  123,  131)  the  infection  was  spread 
in  Ice  cream  prepared  in  infected  premises.  In  21  instances  the  dairy  em- 
ployees also  acted  as  nurses  (Nos.  1,  6,  12,  16,  17,  24,  30,  37,  38,  41,  46,  52, 
65,  68,  82,  110,  111,  115,  126,  127,  133).  In  6  instances  (Nos.  101,  102,  113, 
117.  132,  134)  the  patients  while  suffering  from  a  mild  attack  of  enteric  fever, 
or  during  the  first  week  or  ten  days  of  their  illness  continued  at  work,  and  those 
of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the  i)ersonal  habits  of  the  average  dairy  boy  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  surmising  the  manner  of  direct  digital  infection.  In  one 
instance  (No.  24)  the  milk  tins  were  washed  with  the  same  dishcloth  used 
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among  the  fever  iiatients.  In  one  instance  (No.  87)  the  disease  was  attributed 
to  an  abscess  of  the  udder,  in  another  (No.  92)  to  a  teat  eruption,  and  in  No. 
81  to  a  febrile  disorder  in  the  cows.  Nos.  85,  103,  120,  and  127  were  creamery 
cases.    In  No.  96  the  milli  liad  been  liept  in  the  siclc  room. 

SCABLET-FEVES  EPIDEMICS.  > 

Mr.  Hart  collected  15  epidemics  of  millc  scarlatina,  and  we  liave  tabulated 
59,  making  a  total  of  74  epidemics  spread  through  the  medium  of  the  milk 
supply,  the  details  of  which  will  be  found  in  Table  No.  II. 

In  41  instances  the  disease  prevailed  either  at  the  milk  farm  or  dairy.  In  6 
instances  i>ersons  connected  with  the  dairy  either  lodged  in  or  had  visited  infect- 
ed houses.  (See  Nos.  8,  9,  10, 11,  15,  40.)  In  No.  12  the  milkman  had  taken  bis 
can  into  an  infected  house.  In  20  instances  the  infection  was  attributed  to  dis- 
ease among  the  milch  cows;  in  4  of  these  (Nos.  17,  18,  19,  35)  the  puerperal 
condition  of  the  animal  is  blamed.  In  9  instances  disease  of  the  udder  or  teats 
was  found.  (See  Nos.  30,  31,  34,  39,  41,  59,  61,  62,  66.)  In  one  instance  (No. 
54)  the  veterinarian  diagnosed  a  case  of  bovine  tuberculosis.  In  6  instances 
there  was  loss  of  hair  and  casting  of  the  skin  in  tlie  animal.  (See  Nos.  17,  18, 
39,  38,  40,  41.)  In  No.  68  the  cattle  were  found  to  be  suffering  more  or  less  from 
febrile  disturbance.  In  10  instances  the  infection  was  doubtless  conveyed  by 
persons  connected  with  the  milk  business,  while  suffering  or  recovering  from  an 
attack  of  the  disease  (see  Nos.  2,  22,  26,  2i),  42,  57,  58,  60,  69,  71),  and  in  at  least 
8  cases  by  ijersons  who  also  acted  as  nurses.  (Nos.  1,  2,  7,  9,  13,  14,  25,  63.) 
In  three  instances  (Nos.  1,  73,  74)  the  milk  had  been  kept  in  the  cottage  close 
to  the  sick  room.  In  No.  15  the  cows  were  milked  into  an  open  tin  can  which 
was  carried  across  an  oi)en  yard  iwist  an  infected  house,  and  in  No.  53  the  milk- 
man had  wii»ed  his  cans  with  white  ffannel  cloths  (presumably  infected)  which 
had  been  left  in  his  bam  by  a  i»eddler.  Nos.  21  and  44  appear  to  have  be«i 
instances  of  mixed  infection  of  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria. 

DIPHTHERIA   EPIDEMICS. 

Mr.  Hart  collected  7  epidemics  of  milk  diphtheria  and  we  have  added  21  more. 
(See  Table  III.)  In  10  of  these  28  instances  diphtheria  existed  at  the  fiarm  or 
dairy,  and  in  10  instances  the  disease  is  attributed  directly  to  the  cows  having 
jmrget,  chapi^ed  and  ulcerative  affei'tions  of  the  teats  and  udder,  while  in  No.  13 
the  cows  were  apparently  healthy  but  the  calves  had  diarrhea.  (See  Nos.  2,  5, 
14,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  24,  25.)  In  No.  23  one  of  the  dalrjTnaids  suffered  from  a 
sore  throat  of  an  erysii)elatous  character,  and  in  No.  27  the  patient  continued 
to  milk  while  suffering  from  diphtheria.  In  No.  28  one  of  the  drivers  of  the 
dairy  wagons  was  suffering  from  a  sore  throat. 
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THE  MILK  SUPPLY  OF  CITIES  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 
EPIDEMIOLOGY  OF  TYPHOID  FEVER. 


By  Leslie  L.  L'umbden. 
Passed  Assistant  Surgeon,  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service. 


Milk  is  a  favorable  culture  medium  for  the  BacUlua  typhosus. 
Theref9re,  if  a  small  particle  of  matter  containing  this  organism  is 
introduced  into  milk  the  organism  may  undergo  rapid  multiplication 
and  become  disseminated  throughout  the  bulk  of  the  milk.  The 
temperature  at  which  the'  milk  is  kept  and  the  number  and  kind  of 
the  other  bacteria  present  affect  the  rate  at  which  the  multiplication 
of  the  B.  typhosuH  takes  place,  and  in  some  instances,  no  doubt,  the 
bacilli,  after  gaining  access  to  a  body  of  milk,  die  out  before  that 
milk  is  drunk.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  however,  it  is  probable 
that  the  bacillus  will  survive  and  so  endanger  all  susceptible  persons 
into  whose  klimentary  canals  such  milk  is  taken. 

Considering  the  tremendous  multiplication  which  the  bacillus  can 
undergo  within  twenty-four  hours  in  milk  it  is  easy  to  appreciate 
how  one  can  or  bottle  of  infected  milk  taken  into  a  dairy  and  there 
mixed  with  a  large  volume  of  milk  may  be  responsible  for  exposure 
to  infection  of  several  thousand  persons. 

Daii-y  products  such  as  ice  cream,  buttermilk,  butter  and  cheese, 
etc.,  made  from  infected  milk  have  to  be  kept  in  mind  as  possible 
factors  in  the  spread  of  typhoid  fever. 

Ire  cream, — It  has  been  proven  experimentally  that  the  process 
of  freezing  does  not  at  once  destroy  all  typhoid  bacilli,  and  outbreaks 
of  typhoid  fever  have  been  traced  quite  definitely  to  infected  ice 
cream. 

Butter  and  cheese. — Bruck  «  has  shown  that  butter  made  from  milk 
experimentally  infected  with  B.  typhomi.^  may  retain  the  bacillus  for 
f4S  long  as  twenty-seven  days.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  however, 
it  would  seem  that  the  presence  of  many  vigorous  saprophytes,  the 
washing  out  of  large  numbers  of  bacteria  in  the  buttermilk,  and  the 

•Bmck,  Doiitsohe  Med.  Woch.,  1903,  XXIX,  p.  460,  Milk. 
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salting,  would  lessen  the  chances  of  the  B,  typhosus  remaining  in  the 
butter,  and  it  is  improbable  that  butter  frequently  plays  much  part 
in  the  spread  of  typhoid  fever.  (McCrae,  in  Osier's  Modern  Medi- 
cine, Vol.  II,  1907.) 

Buttermilk  would,  of  course,  be  fully  as  dangerous  as  the  cream 
from  which  it  was  derived. 

Cheese, — The  time  required  for  the  ripening  of  cheese  makes  the 
chances  of  infection  from  this  dairy  product  certainly  very  slight. 

Butter  and  cheese  from  a  given  source  are  usually  so  widely  dis- 
tributed that  should  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  in  a  large  city  be 
caused  by  them  it  would  be  very  diflBcult  to  trace  unless  the  outbreak 
were  very  extensive  and  pronounced  or  other  factors  could  be  ex- 
cluded so  that  attention  would  be  directed  to  these  dairy  products. 

WAYS  IN  WHICH  THE  TYPHOID  BACILLUS  MAY  GET  INTO  MTLX. 

At  the  dairy  farm. — The  milk  supply  for  the  average  American 
city  is  obtained  from  a  large  number  of  dairy  farms  and  the  lia- 
bility of  cases  of  typhoid  fever  developing  every  year  among  per- 
sons living  on  these  farms  can  be  readily  appreciated.  The  city  of 
Washington,  for  example,  obtains  its  milk  supply  from  about  1,000 
dairy  farms.  Estimating  the  average  number  of  persons  living  at' 
a  dairy  farm  at  about  7,  and  considering  the  fact  that  every  year, 
in  the  United  States,  about  one  person  in  every  300  has  typhoid  fever, 
some  25  cases  per  year  may  be  expected  to  occur  on  the  dairy  farms 
supplying  Washington  with  milk. 

When  cases  exist  on  the  dairy  farms  the  chances  of  the  infection 
being  conveyed  from  the  patients  to  the  milk,  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, must  be  great.  Frequently  the  cases  are  not  recognized  as 
typhoid  until  the  second  or  third  week  of  illness,  during  which  period 
no  precautions  are  taken.  In  many  instances  there  are  mild  cases 
unattended  by  a  physician  and  cases  following  an  irregular  course, 
which  go  through  the  attack  without  being  recognized.  Too  fre- 
quently when  the  cases  are  correctly  diagnosed  in  the  comparatively 
early  stages  of  the  disease  the  disinfection  of  the  patient's  stools  and 
urine  and  the  other  precautions  necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  infection  are  found  to  be  woefully  inefficient. 

When  the  infection  is  not  destroyed  as  it  leaves  the  body  of  the  pa- 
tient, there  are  many  ways  in  which  the  typhoid  bacilli  may  be  carried 
from  a  patient  on  a  dairy  farm  to  the  milk.  Thus,  those  caring  for 
the  sick  or  handling  the  soiled  bedding  or  excreta  of  the  patient  may 
convey  the  infection  on  their  hands  or  clothing.  Persons  who  have 
recovered  from  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  but  are  still  discharging 
the  bacilli  in  their  stools  or  urine  may  directly  (contaminate  the  milk 
in  handling  it.    Some  persons  after  passing  through  nn  attack  of  ty- 
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phoid  fever  continue  to  discharge  the  bacilli  in  their  stools  or  urine 
for  years.  One  of  these  so-called  bacillus  carriers  working  in  milk  at 
a  dairy  farm  or  dairy  may  contanvinate  a  can  of  milk  from  time  to 
time  and  be  the  source  of  infection  for  a  number  of  eases.  It  is  easy 
to  appreciate  how  much  infection  might  be  spread  from  a  bacillus 
carrier,  such  as  the  one  so  admirably  discovered  by  Soper,"  if  working 
at  a  dairy  farm  or  dairy. 

It  is  possible  for  persons  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  and 
even  before  becoming  ill  enough  to  take  to  bed,  to  contaminate  milk. 
The  spread  of  infection  from  cases  in  the  early  stage  has  generally 
been  considered  of  infrequent  occurrence  on  the  ground  that  the  bacilli 
rarely  appear  in  the  urine  before  the  end  of  the  third  week  of  illness 
and  that  few  if  any  arc  discharged  in  the  feces  during  the  first  week 
or  two.  On  the  contrary,  H.  Conradi,*  who  has  made  extensive  studies 
on  the  conveyance  of  typhoid  infection  in  Germany,  states  that  he  has 
reached  the  conviction  that  not  only  is  the  infection  transmitted  most 
often  during  the  earliest  stages  of  the  disease,  before  its  true  nature 
has  been  recognized,  but  that  it  also  frequently  takes  place  during  the 
incubation  period.  He  bases  this  opinion  on  the  observation  that  of 
89  cases  which  he  attributed  to  infection  by  contact,  some  58  per  cent 
of  the  secondary  cases  had  onset  of  illness  in  the  first  week  of  the  ill- 
ness of  the  primary  case,  indicating  that  more  or  less  of  the  secondary 
cases  must  have  received  the  infection  during  the  incubation  period  of 
the  primary  cases. 

Flies  passing  from  the  infected  excreta  to  the  milk  or  the  milk  cans: 
may  readily  convey  the  infection. 

The  excreta  of  patients  thrown  into  the  privy  or  in  the  yard  or  field 
nearby  may  be  carried  by  drainage,  seepage,  on  the  feet  of  persons, 
etc.,  to  the  well,  spring,  or  stream  from  which  water  is  used  for  wash- 
ing cans  and  so  be  conveyed  to  the  milk. 

In  country  places  there  are  frequent  instances  where  chickens  and 
other  fowls  have  free  access  to  the  privy  contents  and  may  readily 
carry  infection  on  their  feet  to  the  well.  The  excreta  of  patients,  care- 
lessly handled,  may  become  dried  and  carried  as  dust  into  exposed 
milk  or  more  frequently  into  exposed  milk  vessels. 

Bottles  or  cans  in  some  way  contaminated  at  the  house  or  dairy  in 
the  city  and  without  previous  disinfection  are  again  filled  with  milk 
at  the  dairy  farm  may  be  the  means  of  conveying  infection  from  the 
dairy  farm  back  to  the  city. 

At  the  dairy. — Milk  after  it  reaches  the  city  dairy  is  not  only  ex- 
posed to  the  danger  of  becoming  contaminated  by  persons  handling 

•"The  Work  of  a  Chronic  Typhoid  Germ  Distributor."    Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn., 
Vol.  XLVIII,  No.  24,  p.  2019. 
»  Deut.  Med.  Woch.,  Oct.  10,  1907. 
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the  milk,  as  at  the  farms,  but  also  is  exposed  to  chances  of.  becoming 
contaminated  indirectly  by  flies,  dust,  etc.  In  some  American  cities 
many  of  the  diaries  are  located  in  the  most  unhygienic  sections, 
and  frequently  cases  of  typhoid  fever  are  cared  for  in  houses 
adjoining  the  dairy  or  even  in  the  same  building,  but  on  the 
floor  above.  In  these  instances  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  flies  may 
pass  from  the  dejecta  of  a  patient  to  a  can  or  bottle  of  milk  and  so  be 
the  means  of  conveying  the  infection.  Cans  or  bottles  returned  from 
houses  in  which  there  are  typhoid  patients  and  which  have  been 
handled  by  persons  caring  for  the  sick  and  not  disinfected  before  be- 
ing refilled  may  be  the  means  of  disseminating  the  infection  in  the 
milk. 

From  the  water  used  for  washing  the  bottles  or  cans,  etc.,  at  the  city 
dairy,  the  B.  typhosus  may  reach  the  milk.  Considering  the  immense 
dilution  in  which  the  typhoid  bacillus  must  usually  exist  in  water  ta- 
ken from  a  large  volume  such  as  a  river  or  lake  for  supplying  a  city, 
it  may  be  that  persons  are  rarely  infected  directly  by  the  organism  in 
the  water ;  but  it  can  be  understood  how  the  occasional  B.  typhosus  in 
the  water  upon  being  introduced  into  the  milk  and  there  multiplying, 
may  infect  persons  drinking  that  milk. 

At  the  grocery, — In  the  studies  of  Rosenau,  Lumssden,  and  Kastle* 
on  the  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  District  of  Columbia  there 
were  found  a  number  of  instances  in  which  the  typhoid  patients  were 
being  cared  for  in  a  room  above  or  to  the  rear  of  the  small  grocery 
stores.  In  these  stores  milk  was  sold  in  small  quantities,  often  as  lit- 
tle as  a  cent's  worth  at  a  time,  so  that  a  quart  bottle  would  be  divided 
among  several  customers.  The  same  hands  that  nursed  the  patient 
purveyed  the  milk.  In  such  instances  not  only  is  there  a  likelihood 
of  infection  being  sent  out  in  the  milk  directly  from  the  store,  but 
these  much-handled  bottles  may  do  damage  when  returned  to  the 
dairy. 

At  the  home. — Milk  after  being  delivered  to  the  house  may  become 
contaminated  by  the  hands  of  those  caring  for  the  sick  or  by  flies,  etc., 
and  l>e  the  medium  of  conveyance  of  infection  to  other  members  of 
the  household. 

DETEBMINATION  OF  AN  OUTBREAK  OF  TYPHOID  FEVEB  DUE  TO 

INFECTED  MILK. 

In  the  epidemiological  studies  of  typhoid  fever  in  a  city  a  card 
should  be  kept  for  each  milk  dealer  and  on  this  card  should  be  noted 
all  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in  persons  who  within  thirty  days  prior  to 
the  onset  of  illness  have  used  milk  supplied  by  that  dealer.     Thus,  as 

**  Hygienic  I^horntory  Riilletiii  No.  .V».  H<»iM)rt  on  tlu»  Orijrin  and  Prevalence 
t»f  Typhoid  Fever  In  the  DlHtrict  of  (\»hnnbla.  1SM»7. 
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soon  as  an  unusual  number  of  cases  are  reported  along  the  route  of 
any  dairyman  it  is  apparent  on  the  card  and  attention  may  be  given 
at  once  to  tlie  dairy  and  the  farms  supplying  the  dairy  with  milk. 

In  order  to  properly  account  to  each  dairyman  the  cases  having 
used  milk  supplied  by  him  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration 
not  only  the  source  of  the  milk  used  regularly  by  the  patient  during 
the  thirty  daj's  prior  to  the  onset  of  illness  but  alsoH)f  that  used  occa- 
sionally. Frequently  it  will  be  found  that  a  family  receiving  its 
regular  milk  supply  from  a  certain  dairy  will  on  occasions,  when  the 
regular  supply  is  not  suflBcient  for  the  needs  of  the  day,  obtain  milk 
from  some  other  dairy,  directly  or  through  the  corner  grocery  store. 
The  milk  obtained  on  one  of  these  occasions  may  be  infected  and  so 
responsible  for  the  case.  The  source  of  milk  used  at  places  other  than 
the  regular  one  for  taking  meals  also  should  be  ascertained  if  possible. 

Cases  resulting  from  infection  in  the  milk  are  by  no  means  confined 
to  persons  who  use  milk  as  a  beverage.  The  cream  or  milk  used  on 
cereals,  fruits,  or  even  in  colffee  may  convey  the  infection.  In  the 
summer  of  1906  in  Washington  there  were  six  cases  in  one  family  of 
eight  persons  all  of  which  were  attributed  quite  definitely  to  infected 
milk.  Nt)ne  of  the  members  of  this  family  drank  milk,  but  they  all 
used  cream  on  fruits  and  cereals.  Of  course  the  chances  of  contract- 
ing the  infection  from  milk  is  greater  among  persons  who  use  milk 
freely. 

(leorge  Newman "  sums  up  the  characteristics  of  milk-borne 
epidemics  as  follows: 

(a)  There  Is  n  8|)eelnl  Incidence  of  dlseaRe  npon  the  track  of  the  implicated 
milk  supply.     It  is  l(K*alized  to  such  areas. 

ih)   Better-<'lass  houses  and  i)er»<ms  ^nerally  suffer  most. 

(c)  Milk  drinkers  are  chiefly  affecte<l  and  they  suffer  most  who  are  large 
consumers  of  raw  milk. 

(r/)  Women  and  children  suffer  most,  and  frequently  adults  suffer  propor- 
tionately  more  than   children. 

(c>   Incubation  |>eri<Hls  are  shortened. 

(/)  There  Is  a  sudden  onset  and  rapid  decline. 

(g)   Multiple  cases  in  one  house  occur  8imultan€K>U8ly. 

ih)  rilnlcally  the  attacks  of  the  disease  are  often  mild.  Contact  infectivlty 
Is  reduced  and  the  mortality  rate  Is  lower  than  usual. 

In  the  different  outbreaks  due  to  infected  milk  it  is  interesting  to 
note  how  greatly  the  proportion  of  persons  affected  among  the  users 
of  the  milk  varies.  In  some  outbreaks  the  proportion  is  as  great  as 
25  per  cent ;  for  instance,  in  the  epidemic  at  Palo  Alto,  CaL,  in  1903, 
which  was  traced  to  infected  milk  by  Fish,  Mosher,  and  Snow.  Of 
the  900  persons  who  used  milk  from  the  infected  supply,  232  had 
typhoid  fever.    In  other  outbreaks  the  proportion  is  as  low  as  1  or  2 

•George  Newman,  Bacteriology  and  the  Puhlic  Health,  IIKM. 
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per  cent.  Several  conditions  no  doubt  influence  the  proportion  of 
persons  affected,  the  most  important  of  which  must  be  the  amount 
of  infection  in  the  milk.  In  the  Palo  Alto  epidemic  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  milk  became  infected  through  the  water  used  for 
washing  the  cans  and  also  at  times  for  diluting  the  milk.  This  water 
was  obtained  from  a  <;reek  which  received  the  drainage  from  several 
houses  in  which  there  were  patients  with  typhoid  fever.  The  water 
of  the  creek  for  two  or  three  weeks  must  have  been  quite  heavily 
charged  with  typhoid  bacilli,  so  that  probably  the  majority  of  the 
milk  cans  washed  in  this  water  received  some  of  the  organisms. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  a  milk  supply  thus  almost  if  not  quite 
continuously  infected  for  several  weeks  may  cause  the  infection  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  persons  who  use  that  milk;  but  when  the 
infection  is  introduced  into  the  milk  at  irregular  intervals  for  a  like 
period,  as  would  be  expected  when  the  infection  is  conveyed  on  the 
hands  or  clothing  of  persons  or  by  flies,  etc.,  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  consumers  of  the  milk  may  become  infected. 

The  susceptibility  of  the  people  supplied  with  infected  milk,  of 
course,  would  affect  the  proportion.  In  a  community  where  typhoid 
fever  had  been  prevalent  for  years,  and  in  which  there  would  be  a 
number  of  persons  rendered  relatively  immune  by  previous  infection, 
we  would  expect  less  susceptibility  than  in  a  community  where  the 
disease  had  never  prevailed. 

That  it  takes  susceptibility  plus  exposure  to  infection  for  the 
disease  to  occur  was  well  shown  by  an  instance  in  the  course  of  a  milk 
outbreak  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  fall  of  1906.  In  a 
children's  home  having  about  100  inmates  7  children  came  down  with 
typhoid  fever  within  a  j^eriod  of  two  or  three  days.  The  way  in 
which  the  milk  was  delivered  to  and  served  at  the  institution  made  it 
practically  impossible  for  the  7  children  affected  to  have  drunk  milk 
from  any  one  can,  or  one  day's  delivery,  from  which  at  least  75  per 
cent  of  the  children  did  not  drink.  Thus  of  75  children  almost  cer- 
tainly drinking  infected  milk  only  7  had  the  disease.  It  is  conceiv- 
able that  in  such  an  instance  the  typhoid  bacilli  in  the  can  or  cans  of 
infected  milk  were  not  uniformly  distributed  through  the  bulk  of  the 
milk,  but  were  in  clumps  so  that  only  one  or  two  of  the  children 
drinking  from  a  5-gallon  can  of  milk  actually  received  any  of  the 
bacilli ;  but  such  a  view  is  contrary  to  what  is  known  by  actual  test 
about  the  distribution  of  bacteria  such  as  the  B,  typhosus  in  a  liquid 
such  as  milk,  so  it  is  much  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  all  of  the 
75  children  received  some  of  the  bacilli  and  the  escape  of  the  majority 
was  due  entirely  to  lack  of  susceptibility  at  the  time  the  organisms 
were  ingested. 
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The  establishment  of  milk  as  the  causative  factor  in  an  outbreak  of 
typhoid  fever  is  based  on  the  following  points : 

(a)  A  sudden  and  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  along 
the  route  of  some  dairyman,  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
number  of  cases  among  persons  living  in  the  same  sections  of  the  city 
but  supplied  with  milk  from  other  sources.  In  a  town  supplied  largely 
or  entirely  by  one  dairyman  a  sudden  increase  in  the  number  of  cases 
would  not  implicate  the  milk  unless  other  facts  pointed  to  it  and 
other  factors  could  be  excluded,  but  in  large  cities,  where  the  people 
of  practically  every  square  are  supplied  with  milk  by  two  or  more 
dairymen,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  distinctly  on  the  route 
of  a  given  dairyman  is  quite  easily  determined.  This  fact  alone  is 
evidence  that  the  milk  is  responsible,  and  if  an  investigation  reveals 
that  at  a  time  corresponding  to  the  period  on  which  the  group  of  cases 
along  the  dairyman's  route  must  have  been  infected  there  was  at  the 
dairy  or  one  of  the  dairy  farms  a  patient  with  typhoid  fever  whose 
discharges  could  readily  have  reached  the  milk,  the  chain  of  evidence 
is  sufficiently  strong  to  justify  the  assumption  that  the  outbreak  was 
due  to  the  milk  supplied  by  this  dairyman,  especially  if  the  cases  can 
not  positively  be  proven  to  have  been  due  to  some  other  factor. 

A  study  of  chart  No.  3,  Bulletin  No.  35,  Hygienic  Laboratory, 
United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service,  shows 
strikingl}'  the  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  on  the  routes  of  the 
three  dairymen  in  Washington  whose  milk  supply  during  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1906  was  for  a  time  infected.  One  dairyman  (No.  4)  had 
among  his  customers  in  June,  1  case ;  in  July,  13 ;  in  August,  6 ;  in  Sep- 
tember, 3,  and  from  October  2  to  21,  32  cases.  This  sudden  and 
marked  increase  in  cases  during  October  along  the  route  of  this  dairy- 
man was  not  accompanied  by  any  corresponding  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  cases  among  the  people  living  in  the  sections  of  the  city  over 
which  his  route  extended  but  obtaining  milk  from  other  dairymen. 

(b)  The  demonstration  of  the  B.  typhomiH  in  the  suspected  milk. 
\Mien  this  is  done,  the  chain  of  evidence  is,  of  course,  complete.  But 
frequently  it  can  not  be  done,  because  in  the  period  of  usually  three 
or  four  weeks — covering  the  incubation  period,  diagnosis,  and  report 
of  the  cases — elapsing  from  the  time  of  infection  of  the  cases  and  the 
recognition  of  the  outbreak,  the  B,  typho.svH  has  disappeared  from  the 
milk. 

If  cases  of  typhoid  fever  are  not  discovered  to  account  for  the 
infection  of  an  implicated  milk  supply,  it  is  well  to  examine  bacteri- 
ologically  the  stools  and  urine  of  all  persons  who  handle  the  milk  at 
the  farms  and  the  dairy.  In  this  way  the  source  of  the  infection 
may  be  found  in  the  discharges  of  some  person  who  has  the  disease 
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in  an  ambulant  and  unrecognized  form,  or  of  some  one  who  has  had 
the  disease  months  or  even  years  before  (chronic  bacillus  carriers). 

Besides  the  large  groups  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever  caused  by  in- 
fected milk,  there  must  be  in  large  cities  frequently  single  cases  or 
?mall  groups  of  cases  which  are  due  to  infection  in  the  milk  and  yet 
can  not  be  traced  to  that  source.  In  a  connnunity  where  factors  other 
than  milk  were  operating  to  cause  a  rather  extensive  prevalence  of 
typhoid  fever,  five  or  six  cases  occurring  within  a  few  days  among 
the  customers  of  a  dairyman  supplying  several  hundred  families  with 
milk  would  direct  some  suspicion  toward  that  milk  supply,  but  if 
this  small  group  of  cases  should  not  be  followed  by  an  unusually 
large  number  of  cases  on  the  i-oute  of  this  dairyman  and  no  typhoid 
cases  were  found  on  the  dairy  farm  or  at  the  dairy,  these  5  or  0  cases 
would  be  placed  by  the  investigator  among  those  due  to  causes  unde- 
termined or  to  causes  other  than  milk.  In  many  such  instances,  how- 
ever, these  groups  of  cases  are  doubtless  due  to  infection  introduced 
in  one  of  the  many  possible  ways — hands,  clothes,  flies,  water  for 
washing  cans,  etc. — into  a  part  of  the  dairyman's  output  of  milk  for 
perhaps  only  one  day. 

In  cities  having  milk  supplied  by  a  number  of  dair^'^men,  if  several 
of  these  small  groups  of  cases  among  customers  of  dilfferent  dairy- 
men occur  at  about  the  same  time,  a  list  of  the  farms  supplying  each 
of  the  suspected  dairies  should  be.studie<l,  and  if  it  is  found  that  two 
or  more  of  these  dairies  receive  milk  from  any  one  farm,  an  investiga- 
tion should  be  made  of  that  farm,  and  in  this  way  the  source  of  the 
infection  for  the  several  groups  of  cases  may  l)e  determined. 

MEASURES    TO    PREVENT    THE    DISSEMINATION    OF    THE    INFEC- 
TION OF  TYPHOID  FEVEB  IN  MILK. 

(a)  The  pvei^ention  of  the  introduction  of  infectitni  into  milk, — 
This  at  oiice  suggests  itself  as  the  proper  measure:  but  the  difficulty 
of  carrying  it  out  practically  becomes  evident  when  we  consider  the 
number  of  farms  from  which  the  milk  supply  of  the  average  Amer- 
ican city  is  obtained,  the  liability  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever  occurring 
on  these  farms,  and  the  numerous  ways  in  which  the  infection  may  be 
conveyed  from  the  patient  to  the  milk.  New  York  City's  milk  supply, 
according  to  Darlington,  is  derived  from  35,000  farms,  and  ship|)ed 
from  700  creameries,  located  in  (>  States.  It  is  easy  to  appreciate  how 
difficult  and  expensive  it  would  Ik»  to  keep  up  a  sufficiently  thorough 
supervision  of  the  multiple  sources  of  that  city's  milk  suppl}'.  It  is 
practicable  to  accomplish  much  toward  the  prevention  of  the  infec- 
tion getting  into  the  nulk  after  the  uiilk  is  delivered  to  the  city. 
The  following  reijuireinents  are  sn<rgcsted  : 

1.  I^)cation  of  the  dairies  in  <rood  Mirroundin<zs. 
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2.  The  prevention  of  the  handling  of  the  inilk  by  persons  who  are 
in  contact  with  typhoid  fever  patients  or  who  themselves  are  liable 
to  be  discharging  the  B.  typhosus  in  their  excreta.  It  does  not  seem 
unreasonable  to  require  the  owner  of  a  store  in  which  milk  is  sold  and 
in  which  there  is  a  patient  with  typhoid  fever  to  either  remove  the 
patient  to  a  hospital  or  some  other  house  or  to  close  up  the  business 
until  the  danger  from  that  patient  is  passed. 

3.  Exclusion  of  flies  and  other  insects  so  far  as  possible,  by  screen- 
ing, etc. 

4.  Sterilization  of  bottles  and  cans  returned  fi*om  houses  before 
being  again  filled  with  milk,  or  the  use  of  paper  bottles  which  would 
not  need  to  be  returned. 

5.  The  sealing  of  the  bottles  or  cans  of  milk  so  that  they  may  not 
be  infected  in  the  course  of  delivery. 

(6)  The  destruction  of  infection  in  milk, — This  at  the  present  time 
seems  to  be  the  cheapest  and  the  most  practicable  method  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  typhoid  infection  in  the  milk  supply  of  cities.  In 
exceptional  instances  when  a  dairy  receives  its  supply  of  milk  from 
only  one  or  two  farms  over  which  a  thorough  supervision  may  be 
exercilsed,  efforts  to  prevent  the  infection  reaching  the  milk  may 
be  attempted.  JJut  for  the  general  supply  of  cities,  Pasteurization 
of  the  milk  after  it  has  been  placed  in  the  bottles  or  cans  for  distri- 
bution is  the  best  measure.  Supplement  this  with  an  intelligent 
supervision  over  the  depots  and  stores  where  milk  is  sold  and  milk 
as  a  causative  factor  of  typhoid  fever  in  cities  would  be  practically 
removed. 
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THE  FREQUENCY  OF  TUBERCLE  BACILLI   IN  THE  MARKET 
MILK  OF  THE  CITY  OF  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


By  John  F.  Anderson, 

Panned  Assistant  Surgeon  and  Assistant  Director  lljfgienic  Laboratory,  Public 
Health  and  Marine- Hospital  Service,  Washington,  D.  C, 


INTBODUCTION. 

Numerous  investigators  in  recent  years  have  shown  the  infectious- 
ness of  milk  containing  tubercle  bacilli  for  animals.  "Whether  the 
milk  from  animals  with  tuberculosis  but  with  healthy  udders  con- 
tains tubercle  bacilli  is  not  definitely  settled.  Many  prominent  scien- 
tists seem  to  have  shown  that  at  times  the  milk  from  such  animals 
does  contain  tubercle  bacilli  virulent  for  laboratory  animals,  but  in 
the  view  of  recent  work  there  may  lx»  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
bacilli  really  passed  through  the  udder  but  gained  access  to  the  milk 
from  contamination  with  feces  containing  tubercle  bacilli. 

Schroeder  and  Cotton  "  have  recently  shown  that  cows  so  slightly 
affected  with  tuberculosis  as  (uily  to  be  discoverable  by  the  tuberculin 
reaction  pass  virulent  bacilli  in  their  feces.  Many  believe  that  milk 
from  a  tul)erculous  cow  with  unaffected  udder  is  free  from  infection 
and  Ix^comes  infected  from  the  feces  of  the  animal  or  its  environment. 
This  observation  is  of  the  very  greatest  importance,  and  if  confirmed 
shows,  more  than  ever,  that  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  in  giuirding 
milk  from  contamination  from  the  time  it  is  drawn  until  it  is  con- 
sumed. 

The  milk  supply  of  many  of  the  cities  of  Europe  and  England  has 
l)een  examined  for  tulx^rcle  bacilli.  Most  ()bs(»rvers  have  usc»d  the 
animal  test;  they  have  injected  various  amounts,  either  centrifugal- 
ized  or  not,  into  guinea  pigs  or  rabbits.  The  percentage  of  samples 
showing  tubercle  bacilli  has  varied  between  very  wide  limits,  no 
doubt  dependent  upon  the  difference  in  the  number  of  tulx^rculou^ 
cows  in  the  herds  supplying  nulk  to  the  different  cities  and  on  dif- 

**  Schroecler,  C.  C.  and  Cotton,  W.  E. :  Bull,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
1007. 
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ferences  in  technic.  Some  observers  have  found  that  when  a  number 
of  animals  are  inoculated  with  the  same  samples  of  milk  only  one, 
perhaps,  will  develop  tuberculosis.  Some  centrifugalized  the  milk 
and  gave  sediment  alone,  while  others  gave  sediment  and  cream. 

I  will  not  enter  into  the  question  whether  the  tubercle  bacilli  found 
in  milk  are  virulent  for  man,  but  give  my  results  solely  as  to  whether 
the  market  milk  of  the  city  of  Washington  contains  tubercle  bacilli 
virulent  for  guinea  pigs.  For  myself  I  object  most  strenuously  to 
using  milk  containing  tubercle  bacilli  virulent  for  laboratory  ani- 
mals and  prefer  to  leave  the  question  as  to  their  pathogenicity  for 
man  to  be  discussed  by  others. 

Before  presenting  the  results  obtained  by  me  with  the  market  milk 
of  the  city  of  Washington  it  will  be  interesting  to  refer  briefly  to 
results  obtained  elsewhere  by  others. 

REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE. 

Bang,  B.     Deut.  Zeit.  f.  ThieTmed.  XI,  1884,  p.  45. 

Injected  apparently  normal  milk  from  the  sound  quarter  of  an 
udder  another  part  of  which  was  diseased,  into  the  "belly  wall  of  two 
rabbits,  which  developed  inoculation  tuberculosis  and  died  ^fter  2J 
and  3i  months,  respectively.  This  was  repeated  later  with  two  more 
specimens  of  milk,  with  the  same  result.  He  also  demonstrated  that 
the  milk  of  tuberculosis  cows  without  demonstrable  udder  lesions, 
could  contain  tubercle  bacilli. 

Stein,  (i.  Experimentelle  Beitrage  zur  Infektiou  tier  Milch  perlsucbtiger  Kuhe. 
Inaug.  Dissert.,  Berlin,   18S4. 

Intraperitoneal  inoculation  of  guinea  pigs  with  raw  milk  of  tuber- 
culous cows.  Ten  negative  and  four  positive  results.  In  two  of  the 
latter  tulKU'cle  bacilli  were  demonstrated,  and  two  negative.  Some 
of  the  cows  had  tuberculosis  of  the  udder. 

llirscliberger.  K.     Experimentelle  Beitriige  zur  Infeetiositiit  der  Milcb  tiibereu- 
loser  Kiilie.     Deut.  Arcli.  f.  klin.  Me<l.,  XLIV.  ISSI),  p.  400. 

Twenty  specimens  of  milk  from  tnl)erculous  cows  injected  into  the 
peritoneuni  of  guinea  pigs.  Ncme  of  the  animals  inoculated  died  of 
septic  peritonitis.  P^leven  of  the  specimens  proved  to  ccmtain  tubercle 
bacilli.  (Other  acid-fast  organisms,  of  course,  were  not  diiferen- 
tiated.)  By  microscopic  examination  only  one  of  the  specimens  of 
milk  was  shown  to  contain  tubercle  l)acilli.  Tul)ercle  bacilli  oc- 
curred not  only  in  milk  from  tul)erculosis  ndders,  but  also  where 
the  udders  were  sound,  and  where  the  cow  was  but  slightly  affected 
with  tuberculosis. 

(Jebhanlt,  F.  Kxperinientelle  rntersiichunj^eu  neber  (Umi  Kintluss  tier  V'enlttn 
nung  nuf  die  Wirlvsjunlveit  des  tuberJvuir.seii  (Jiftes.  Virch.  Arch.,  CIX, 
1890,  p.  127. 
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First  series  (2.5  cubic  centimeters  of  milk  or  dilutions  injected  into 
guinea  pigs  intraperitoneally ;  miljk  from  a  tuberculous  udder) :  Un- 
diluted milk  and  1  to  20,  positive  result ;  1  to  40  to  1  to  100,  negative. 

Second  series  (2  cubic  centimeters  fluid  injected  intraperitoneally) : 
Undiluted  milk,  positive;  1  to  50  to  1  to  200,  negative. 

Third  series  (1  cubic  centimeter  subcutaneously)  :  Undiluted  milk 
and  1  to  50,  positive;  1  to  100  to  1  to  1,000,  negative. 

These  results  show  the  effect  of  dilution  of  infected  milk  by  unin- 
fected milk,  as  it  will  be  seen  that  dilutions  of  greater  than  1  to  50 
failed  to  produce  tuberculosis  in  the  inoculated  animals. 

In  an  examination  of  market  milk  from  ten  different  sources  in 
Munich,  2  cubic  centimeters  were  injected  into  the  peritoneum  of 
guinea  pigs  with  negative  results  in  all  cases. 

Ernst,  H.  C.  How  far  may  a  cow  be  tuberculous  before  her  milk  becomes 
dangerous  as  an  article  of  food?  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  XCVIII,  1890,  p. 
430. 

1.  Microscopic  examination  of  cover-glass  preparations  made  from 
milk  of  tuberculous  cows  without  udder  tulx»rculosis.  Various  parts 
of  milk  and  cream  examined  : 

8i)ecimens  examined 114 

Sl)eciniens  containing;  tul>ercl<»  Imcilli 17 


Per   cent 31.5 

Cows  examined 3(» 

Cows  liaving  tul)ercle  bacilli  in  milk .__       10 


'  Per  cent .-_   . ..      Ii7.  7 

2.  Inoculation  of  rabbits  (method  not  stated)  with  similar  milk: 

Itabbits  surviving  first  few  days,  et<'. 40 

Rabbits  be<*oniing  tul)erculous __.    5 


Per    cent-      -    10.2 

Cows  used 13 

Cows  wit ii  milk  sbown  tul>erculous.  .    _    3 


Per  cent         ._      __ 2.*$ 

3.  ImKMilation  of  guinea  pigs   (method  not  stated)    with  similar 
milk: 

(lUinea  pigs  after  necessjiry  exclusions . r>4 

Guinea  pigs  iKK'omjnjr  tuberculous 12 


Percent 22 

Percent  (author  says) _   28.57 


Cows  use<l -.    - 14 

Cows  >?iving  tul>erculons  milk 0 


Per  cent 42.8 
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4.  Feeding  calves  with  similar  milk,  5  out  of  12  (41.66  per  cent) 
became  tuberculous. 

5.  Feeding  pigs  with  similar  milk,  2  out  of  5  (40  per  cent)  became 
tuberculous. 

McFadyean  &  Woodhead.  On  the  transmission  of  tuberculosis,  etc.  Intemat. 
Cong.  Hyg.  and  Demog.,  1891,  sec.  2,  p.  107. 

Inoculations  with  tuberculous  udder  juice  and  milk  from  tubercu- 
lous udders  70  per  cent  were  positive  (14  of  19).  Inoculations  with 
nontuberculous  udders  and  milk  from  tuberculous  cows  (udders  not 
affected),  16  per  cent  were  positive  (2  of  13). 

Hang,  B.  Experinientelle  Tntersuchungen  ueber  tuberculose  Milch.  Dent. 
Zeit.  f.  Thiermed.  XVII,  181)1,  S.  1. 

Examined  the  milk  of  28  cows  having  advanced  tuberculosis,  but 
no  udder  involvement.  Rabbits  injected,  with  1  or  2  cubic  centi- 
meters intraperitoneally.  The  milk  of  two  of  these  cows  was  shown 
to  contain  virulent  tubercle  bacilli. 

Fiorentlni,  A.  (iiornale  della  K.  Soc.  d'lglene.  1892,  p.  108.  (Ref.  in  Baum- 
gartens  .Tahresb.,  1S02,  p.  (JOS.) 

Injected  the  milk  of  tuberculous  cows  into  the  peritoneum  of 
guinea  pigs,  with  positive  results  (tuberculosis)  in  three  cases.  In 
two  of  these  there  was  udder  tuberculosis. 

Frlls,  St.  Beitrag  zur  Beleucbtung  der  Frage  ueber  die  Ansteckungsgefahr 
der  Ilandelsniilcb  niit  bezug  auf  die  Tuberkulose.  Deut.  Zeit.  f.  Thiermed., 
Bd.  XIX,  1S03,  p.  llf). 

Samples  of  mixed  milk  from  4()  establishments  in  and  about  Co- 
penhagen were  examined.  Experiments  from  May  to  Octol)er. 
Eighteen  samples  must  be  exchided  from  consideration  on  account  of 
the  early  death  of  the  inoculated  animals.  Of  the  remaining  28  speci- 
mens, 4  were  found  to  contain  tubercle  bacilli  (14.3  per  cent).  One 
of  the  positive  sj)ecimens  was  from  a  herd  of  30  cows,  only  1  of  which 
was  suspected  of  having  tubercuh)sis,  showing  the  danger  of  diluted 
tuberculous  milk.  The  other  milk  in  which  the  tulwrcle  bacilli  was 
found  was  from  dairies  having  one  or  more  tuberculous  cows. 

Friis,  St.  Fortgosotzt*'  rntersnchungen  n.  s.  w.  IhMit.  Zeit.  f.  Tblermed.  Bd. 
XX.    Ism.  p.  105. 

Ill  a  former  paper,  q,  /'.,  the  author  has  considered  town  milk, 
from  Copenhagen.  He  now  investigates  couiitrv  milk,  taking  the 
specimens  at  the  railroad  station  upon  the  arrival  of  the  milk.  Ex- 
j)eriiiients  from  January  to  May;  the  former  examinaticms  were  at  a 
later  time  in  the  vear. 
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Five  cubic  centimeters  each  of  40  specimens  were  injected  intra- 
peritoneally  into  rabbits.  Seven  specimens  excluded  by  early  death 
of  the  animals.  No  tubercle  bacilli  were  demonstrated  in  any  of  the 
remaining  33  specimens,  although  in  one  instance  the  findings  were 
extremely  suspicious.  Consequently  the  country  milk  is  regarded  as 
being  much  freer  from  tubercular  infection  than  the  town  milk. 
Also  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  animals  died  of  peritonitis  when 
injected  with  the  country  milk. 

Schroeder,  E.  C.     Further  exi^erimental  observations  on  the  presence  of  tu- 
bercle bncilli  In  the  milk  of  cows.     Bulletin  No.  7,  B.  A.  I.,  Agric.  Dept. 

1894,  p.  75. 

\ 

1.  Samples  of  mixed  milk  from  dairies.  Forty  cubic  centimeters  of 
milk  centrifuged,  5  cubic  centimeters  of  sediment  layer  injected  into 
the  pi>ritoneum  of  guinea  pigs.  Other  pigs  inoculated  with  5  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  whole  milk.  Of  19  specimens,  1  apparently  con- 
tained tubercle  bacilli  as  the  animal  receiving  the  whole  milk  died 
of  tuberculosis.  Its  companion  getting  the  centrifuged  sediment 
remained  normal. 

2.  Samples  of  milk  from  tuberculous  cows  diagnosed  clinically  or 
by  tuberculin.  Milk  of  12  such  cows  injected  into  guinea  pigs.  Only 
1  showed  tubercle  bacilli. 

3.  Repeated  injections  into  the  same  guinea  pig  of  milk  from  the 
same  tuberculous  cow  not  having  udder  tuberculosis.  Four  such 
cows  used,  from  2  to  7  pigs  receiving  several  injections  of  the  milk 
of  the  same  cow.    None  of  the  pigs  l)ecame  tuberculous. 

The  author  concludes  that  careful  inspection  of  all  dairy  herds, 
which  has  for  its  object  the  detection  and  removal  of  all  advanced 
cases  of  tul)erculosis,  and  especially  of  cows  with  diseased  udders, 
would  probably  exclude  the  sale  of  most  infected  milk. 

Knist,  11.  (\     Article  on  The  InfcH'tiousness  of  Millc,  Boston,  1805.    Pub.  by  Soc. 
for  Proniotinj;  Ajrriculturc. 

Modifies  the  statements  of  results  made  in  a  former  article  which 
was  published  l^efore  the  completion  of  the  experiments. 
A.  Milk  from  cows  having  tuberculosis,  but  healthy  udders. 

1.  Cover-glass  examinations.  Thirty-six  cows  examined;  tiiln^rcle 
bacilli  in  milk  of  12  (3»133  j)er  cent). 

2.  Subcutaneous  inoculation  of  guinea  pigs.  Eighty-eight  guinea 
pigs  inoculated;  12  became  tul^erculoiis.  Fifteen  cows  examined; 
tul)ercle  bacilli  in  milk  or  cream  of  0  (40  per  cent). 

3.  Subcutaneous  inoculation  of  rabbits.  Ninety  rabbits  inoculated; 
G  l)ecanie  tulx^rculous.  Nineteen  cows  examined;  tubercle  bacilli  in 
milk  of  4  (21  per  cent). 
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4.  Feeding  rabbits,  details  not  given.  Forty-eight  rabbits  fed;  2 
became  tuberculous.  Five  cows  examined;  tubercle  bacilli  in  milk 
of  1  (20  per  cent). 

5.  Feeding  pigs.    Ten  pigs  fed ;  5  became  tuberculous. 

6.  Feeding  calves.    Twenty-one  calves  fed;  8  became  tuberculous. 

B.  Milk  at  random  from  Boston  supply. 

1.  Cover-glass  examination ;  1  specimen  out  of  33  contained  tubercle 
bacilli. 

2.  Inoculation  of  rabbits.  Three  out  of  25  rabbits  became  tuber- 
culous. (From  the  tables  it  appears  that  3  of  13  specimens  contained 
tubercle  bacilli,  although  this  is  not  stated  in  the  text.) 

C.  Of  19  calves  bom  of  tuberculous  cows,  and  autopsied  within  six 
days  of  birth,  no  evidence  of  tuberculosis  was  found. 

Obermtiller,  Kuno.     ITeber  Tiiberkelbacillenbefunde  in  iler  Marktmilch.     Hyg. 
Rundsch.,  V,  1895,  No.  19,  p.  877. 

At  first  injected  the  milk  without  centrifuging.  Some,  at  least,  of 
the  specimens  had  been  freed  from  the  slime  layer  in  the  creamery. 
Of  40  guinea  pigs  inoculated,  3  died  of  peritoneal  tuberculosis.  Eight, 
however,  had  died  within  a  few  hours  of  inoculation.  Later  he  im- 
proved his  technic  by  first  centrifuging  the  milk  and  then  injecting  a 
mixture  of  the  cream  and  sediment  layers.  By  this  method  38  per 
cent  of  all  the  animals  injected  became  tuberculous.  (Although  the 
author  does  not  specifically  state  it,  it  appears  from  the  tables  that  of 
the  19  specimens  the  animals  injected  with  which  remained  alive  long 
enough  to  determine  the  presence  of  tuberculosis,  9  contained  tubercle 
bacilli. 

Buege,  A.     TIeber  die  Untersucbuiig  der  Milcb  a\if  Tnberkelbacillen.     Inaug. 
Dissert..  Ilalle,  islMi. 

Nine  specimens  of  Ilalle  market  milk  wore  injected  into  17  guinea 
pigs  intraperitoneally.  Three  sjxH'imens  were  excluded  on  account  of 
the  early  death  of  the  animals.  In  ^1  of  the  remaining  (>  specimens 
tubercle  bacilli  were  demonstrated  by  the  findings  in  the  animals  after 
death.  He  injected  5  cubic  centimeters  of  a  mixture  of  cream  and 
sediment  from  the  centrifuged  40  cubic  centimeters  sample  used  in 
each  case. 

DelepiiK*.  S.     .Tonr.  CVunp.  Pjith.  and  Ther.,  vol.  10.  i^p.  l.'>0,  1S9. 

By  microscopic;  examination  fouud  tulnMcle  bacilli  in  4  out  of  some 
40  specimens  of  unmixed  milk.  By  the  iiicMiilation  method,  20  to 
25  jx^r  cent  of  these  milks  were  found  to  he  tnhcrculous.  He  prefers 
the  sid)cut4ineous  method  of  incK'ulation  to  the  intraperitoneal,  as 
bein<i:  more  deliaite. 
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Hope,  W.  E.    Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Liverpool,  1897,  on  tuber- 
culosis as  affecting  the  milk  supply  of  the  city. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty -eight  samples  of  milk  from  town  dairies 
were  examined  and  12,  or  5.2  per  cent,  were  found  to  contain  tubercle 
bacilli.  Sixty-seven  samples  from  country  dairies  showed  9,  or  13.4 
per  cent,  with  tubercle  bacilli*.  The  work  was  done  by  Boyce,  Dele- 
pine,  Hamilton^  and  Woodhead.  Animal  inoculations,  intraperitoneal 
or  subcutaneous,  of  plain  milk  or  of  the  sediment  after  centrifuging. 

Massone,  A.    Annali  d'igiene  siierimentale,  1807,  p.  239.    (Ref.  In  Hyg.  Rundsch., 
VIH,  1897,  p.  005.) 

Examined  a  large  series  of  samples  of  Genoa  market  milk  for  the 
presence  of  the  tubercle  bacillus.  Centrifuged  70  to  80  cubic  centi- 
meters of  the  mixed  milk  for  15  minutes,  and  then  injected  5  to  6 
cubic  centimeters  of  a  mixture  of  the  cream  and  sediment  into  the 
peritoneum  of* guinea  pigs.  In  9  per  cent  of  the  cases  tubercle 
bacilli  were  demonstrated  in  the  milk  by  these  means. 

Ott.     Ein    weiterer    Beitrag    zur    Mllchhygiene.     Zeit.    f.    Fleisch    und    Milch- 
hygiene,  1897,  VIII,  p.  69. 

Examined  specimens  of  mixed  market  milk  for  the  presence  of 
tubercle  bacilli.  By  staining  specimens  of  the  milk,  treated  by  a 
special  process,  he  demonstrated  tubercle  bacilli  in  5  out  of  43  speci- 
mens. =  11.6  per  cent.  Guinea  pigs  were  then  inoculated  intraperi- 
toneally  with  5  cubic  centimeters  of  a  mixture  of  cream  and  sediment 
of  centrifuged  milk,  obtained  from  the  dealers  who  had  furnished 
the  tuberculous  specimens. 


Speci 
men. 


II 
III 


IV 
V 


Tubercle  bacilli  mlc-roKcopic-   |  Inoculation  result 


Afew ■  Pig  1  died  in  23  days;  tuberculous.    Tubercle  bacilli  found. 

Pig  2  killed  in  30  daj-H;  tuberculous.    Tubercle  bacilli  found. 
+  first  examination;  —  second.'  Both  pigs  normal  after  fi  weeks. 

5  per  field [  Pig  1  died  in  2H  days;  tuberculous.    Tubercle  bacilli  found. 

I  l*ig  2  died  in  :^5  days;  tuberculous.    Tubercle  bacilli  found. 

Few Both  killed  in  6  weeks.    First  normal;  second  tuberculous. 

Tubercle  bacilli  found. 

.do Pig  1  died  in  40  days;   tuberculous.     Tubercle  bacilli  not 

mentioned. 
Pig  2  killed  in  40  days;   tuberculous.    Tubercle  bacilli  not 
mentioned. 


In  another  series,  30  specimens  of  market  milk  were  injected  intra- 
peritoneally  into  30  guinea  pigs,  5  cubic  centimeters  each.  Six  ani- 
mals died  of  intercurrent  diseases,  only  2,  however,  too  early  for  the 
development  of  tubercrulosis. 

Four  died  of  tuberculosis,  but  it  was  subsequently  found  that  2  of 
them  had  received  milk  from  the  same  dealer. 

To  sum  up  (after  making  the  necessary  exclusions),  of  27  (author 
says  28)  specimens,  3  contained  virulent  tubercle  bacilli,  (11.1  per 
cent)   (author  says  10.7  per  cent). 
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Delepine,  S.     Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1898,  vol.  2,  p.  918. 

In  a  popular  lecture,  gives  the  following  results  with  milks  col- 
lected by  health  officers  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  elsewhere : 

(a)  Seven  specimens  unmixed  milk  from  cows  showing  no  evidence  of  tuber- 
culosis.   Tubercle  bacilli  in  none  of  the  specimens. 

(&)  Twenty-two  specimens  unmixed  milk  from  cows  showing  distinct  evi- 
dence of  tuberculosis  and  in  6  cases  udder  involvement.  Tubercle  bacilli  in 
27.24  per  cent. 

(c)  Fifty-four  specimens  mixed  town  milk.  Tubercle  bacilli  in  5.55  i>er 
cent. 

(d)  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  specimens  country  farm  milk.  Tubercle 
bacilli  in  17.6  per  cent. 

The  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  was  determined  by  inoculation  of 
guinea  pigs  and  their  post-mortem  examination. 

l*etri.     Zum   Xachwels  der  Tuberkelbacilll   in   Butter  und  Milch.    Arb.  a.  d. 
kais.  Ges.-Amt.,  XIV,  1898,  p.  1.  '  . 

Milk  specimens  taken  from  various  places  in  Berlin.  Centrifuged 
in  150  cubic  centimeter  flasks.  Three  cubic  centimeters  each  of 
cream,  skim  milk,  and  sediment  injected  into  4  guinea  pigs  (12 
animals  for  each  i^pecimen).  Later,  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
animals,  5  cubic  centimeters  from  each  specimen  were  inoculated  into 
each  of  4  guinea  pigs. 

Sixty-four  specimens  were  examined.  Tubercle  bacilli  were  dem- 
onstrated in  nine  (14  per  cent).  Tubercle  bacilli-like  rods,  not  true 
tubercle  bacilli  in  4  specimens  (6.3  per  cent). 

It  appears  that  200  out  of  the  478  animals  died,  mostly  of  peri- 
tonitis within  the  first  three  weeks,  thus  eliminating  7  specimens 
from  consideration,  and  leaving  57  on  which  to  base  a  percentage  of 
incidence.  As  9  of  these  contained  tubercle  bacilli,  the  corrected 
percentage  would  be  17.5. 

The  importance  of  using  a  large  number  of  animals  for  each  speci- 
men is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  only  3  of  the  0  positive  specimens 
did  more  than  1  animal  become  tul)erculous.  In  these  3  cases  there 
were  2. 

Ascber.     T-ntersuchungungen  von  Butter  und  Milch  auf  Tuborkelbaclllen.     Zeit. 
f.  Hyj:..  Rd.  32,  1S90,  S.  329. 

Injected  17  specimens  of  Koningsberg  milk  into  guinea  pigs  intra- 
peritoneally.  One  of  the  animals  became  tuberculous.  The  milk 
was  partly  centrifuged,  and  the  cream  and  sediment  injected,  and 
partly  uncentrifuged.     No  other  acid-fast  bacilli  found. 

The  first  streams  from  the  milking  were  used,  which  may  account 
for  the  lower  percentage  of  infected  sp<»cimens  detected  by  him  than 
by  Kabinowitsch,  who  used  the  last  part  of  the  milking.    The  com- 
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parison  of  results  with  these  diflFerent  portions  of  the  milking  may 
throw  light  upon  the  source  of  infection  of  the  milk,  whether  from 
feces  or  from  the  milk  glands. 

Ja€>ger.    TTeber  die  MOglichkeit  tiiberknlcJser  Infektion  des  Lymph-systems  durch 
Milch  und  Milchprodiicte.     Hyg.  Rnndseh,  1899,  IX,  p.  801. 

Examined  the  milk  supplied  to  a  large  hospital  in  Konigsberg. 
The  dairy  was  in  good  condition  and  frequently  inspected,  but  the 
cows  were  not  tested  with  tuberculin. 

Six  guinea  pigs  were  injected  with  the  milk  intraperitoneally. 
Two  died  of  sepsis,  2  remained  normal,  and  2  developed  tuberculosis. 

One  hundred  specimens  were  examined  by  the  coverglass  method 
for  the  tubercle  bacillus,  which  was  demonstrated  in  7  specimens. 

Kanthack,  A.  A.,  and  Sladen,  E.  S.  St.  B.    Influence  of  the  Milk  Supply  on  the 
Spread  of  Tuberculosis.     lancet,  1899,  vol.  I,  p.  74. 

Examined  the  milk  supply  of  the  various  colleges  in  Cambridge 
for  the  presence  of  the  tubercle  bacillus.  Milk  from  16  dairies  was 
examined,  3  specimens  from  each.  Two  guinea  pigs  were  injected 
sulxnitaneously  with  each  specimen,  one  from  the  cream  layer  and 
the  other  from  the  .sediment,  after  centrifuging  10  cubic  centimeters 
of  the  milk  for  minutes;  guinea  pigs  examined  after  death 
from  disease  or  killed,  the  characteristic  histological  tubercle  being 
deemed  necessary  for  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis.  Of  33  animals 
suspected  of  being  tul)erculous  10  were  found  by  microscopical  exam- 
ination to  l>e  free  from  the  disease,  while  of  23  having  typical  histo- 
logical tubercular  lesions,  16  showed  the  presence  of  the  bacillus. 

Results:  Of  16  daries  examined,  0  furnished  tubercular  milk.  Of 
90  guinea  pigs  inoculated,  23  died  from  tuberculosis  (25.55  per  cent). 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  13  of  these  were  inoculated  with  the 
cream  layer,  while  only  10  received  the  sediment. 

Macfadyen,  Allan.     lancet,  1SS)I»,  vol.  IT,  p.  S41). 

In  a  report  of  work  done  at  the  Jenner  Institute  for  the  Hackney 
vestry,  it  appears  that  of  100  specimens  submitted  for  examination  23 
had  to  be  excluded  from  the  results  because  of  the  premature  death 
of  the  test  animals.  Of  the  remaining  77  specimens,  17,  or  22  per 
cent,  were  found  to  lx»  infected  with  virulent  tubercle  bacilli.  The 
milk  was  centrifuged  30  minutes,  the  cream  riMuoved  and  the  milk 
recentrifuged  for  30  minutes.  The  sediment  was  then  ust^d  for  inocu- 
lating guinea  pigs. 

Ostertag.     Zeit.  f  Fleiscb-  und  Milchhygiene,  IX,  No.  1L>,  1891),  p.  2L>1. 

Examined  the  milk  of  some  50  cows  which  had  no  clinical  evidence 
of  tuberculosis,  but  had  re^icted  to  tuberculin.     Milk  received  with 
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complete  precautions  into  liter  flasks  and  immediately  cooled.  The 
cream  rose  during  transportation  and  was  pipetted  ofF,  and  to  it  was 
added  enough  of  the  milk  to  make  80  cubic  centimeters.  This  mix- 
ture was  then  centrifuged,  and  a  mixture  of  cream,  skim  milk,  and 
sediment  injected  into  guinea  pigs.  Three  or  four  animals  -were 
injected  with  10  cubic  centimeters  of  each  specimen.  Each  specimen 
was  also  examined  microscopically  for  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli 
end  the  remainder  was  fed  to  guinea  pigs. 

Tubercle  bacilli  were  not  found  in  any  specimen  of  the  milk  by 
microscopic  examination.  No  pseudo-tubercle  bacilli  were  found. 
Only  1  animal  contracted  tuberculosis  out  of  all  those  injected,  rep- 
resenting 1  specimen  of  49.  The  other  3  animals  receiving  this  same 
milk  remained  healthy  and  proved  normal  on  section.  The  authors, 
for  reasons  which  they  give,  do  not  regard  this  one  case  of  tubercular 
infection  as  being  due  to  the  milk.  They  conclude  that  there  were 
no  tubercle  bacilli  in  any  of  the  49  specimens.  Fourteen  specimens  of 
the  mixed  milk  from  this  herd  were  then  examined.  Only  11  re- 
mained for  consideration.  One  of  the  injected  guinea  pigs  was  found 
tuberculous  on  being  killed  after  seventy-one  days,  but  the  lesions 
were  slight  and  the  animal  had  lost  only  20  grams.  None  of  the  fed 
animals  became  tuberculous. 

Ilablnowltsch,  Lydla,  and  Kempner,  Walter.     Zeit.  Hyg.  XXXI,  1899,  p.  137. 

Recalls  the  results  of  earlier  experiments  of  Rabinowitsch,  in 
which  of  25  samples  of  Berlin  milk  examined  (1897),  7  (28  per  cent) 
contained  tubercle  bacilli.  The  milk  was  centrifuged  and  a  mixture 
of  the  cream  and  sediment  layers  injected  into  the  peritoneum  of 
guinea  pigs. 

The  present  article  deals  with  an  examination  of  the  milk  of  cows 
reacting  to  tuberculin.  Of  14  such  cows,  10,  or  71.4  per  cent,  gave 
milk  containing  tubercle  bacilli.  The  condition  of  these  cows  is  here 
detailed :  Only  1  had  pronounced  udder  tuberculosis.  Another  had 
udder  tuberculosis  demonstrable  only  histologically.  Three  cows 
with  advanced  generalized  tuberculosis  gave  histologically  the  picture 
of  chronic  interstitial  inflammation  of  the  udder.  One  cow  had  low 
grade  tuberculosis.  One  had  rales  on  one  examination,  but  none  on 
the  next  two.  Two  cows  had  no  symptom  of  tuberculosis.  Another 
showed  symptoms  of  beginning  tuberculosis  only  on  the  second  and^ 
third  examinations. 

This  demonstrates  that  in  beginning  tuberculosis  without  discov- 
erable udder  disease,  and  in  latent  tuberculosis  demonstrable  only  by 
the  tuberculin  reaction,  the  tubercle  bacilli  may  be  present  in  the 
milk.  They  l)elieve  that  repeated  examination  would  have  shown 
tubercle  bacilli  in  the  milk  of  more  of  these  cows. 
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Koyw.     (Results  given  by  Annett,  Ijaneet,  1900,  p.  IGO.) 

He  examined  the  market  milk  of  Liverpool,  England;  his  results 
are  given  in  the  following  table : 

Year  1898 :  Per  cent  tuberculous. 

Ti>wu  milk   (75  si)ecimenR) 6.6 

Country  milk  (28  specimens) 17.8 

Year  1899: 

Town  milk  (75  specimens) 6.6 

Country  milk  (63  specimens) 1 17.4 

The  superiority  of  the  town  milk  is  attributed  to  the  inspections 
conducted  in  town. 

Rabinowitsch,  Lydia.     Deut.  med.  Woch.,  XXVI,  1900,  p.  416. 

Repeatedly  examined  the  milk  of  eight  Berlin  dairies.  This  milk 
was  designed  especially  for  the  use  of  children,  was  not  sterilized,  and 
sold  for  35  to  60  pfennig  per  liter.  In  three  of  these  dairies  the  cows 
were  rigidly  tuberculin  tested.  No  tubercle  bacilli  were  ever  found 
in  this  milk.  In  the  other  five  the  cows  were  subjected  to  clinical 
oversight  by  veterinarians,  but  the  tuberculin  test  was  employed  only 
now  and  then  upon  suspicious  animals.  In  three  of  these  five  dairies 
the  milk  was  found  to  contain  tubercle  bacilli.  The  percentage  of 
specimens  containing  tubercle  bacilli  is  not  stated. 

I*ro8kauer,  Seligmann,  and  Croner.     Zeit.  Hyg.,  Bd.  57,  1907,  p.  173. 

Made  an  examination  of  the  milk  sent  in  from  Denmark,  compar- 
ing it  with  Berlin  milk.  The  examination  was  very  thorough,  in- 
cluding a  search  for  tubercle  bacilli  by  means  of  animal  inoculation. 
Danish  milk:  Thirteen  specimens  examined,  5  found  to  contain 
tubi»rcle  bacilli  (38.5  per  cent).  There  appears  to  have  been  a 
verbal  agreement  with  the  contracting  parties  that  the  milk  furnished 
should  have  been  heated  80°  to  84°  C.  Berlin  milk:  Of  9  samples, 
5  contained  tubercle  bacilli  (55.5  per  cent).  However,  in  five  tests 
of  milk  from  dairies  controlled  by  veterinary  inspections  no  speci- 
mens were  found  to  contain  tulx^rcle  bacilli. 

THE  NTTMBEB  OF  TUBEBCULAK  COWS  IN  THE  DAIBIES  SUPPLYING 

WASHINGTON,   D.   C. 

A  letter  was  addressed  to  Dr.  W.  C.  Woodward,  health  officer, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  to  the  Agricultural  Department  requesting 
data  as  to  the  numlxT  of  cows  in  dairies  supplying  milk  to  the  city 
of  Washington  that  had  responded  to  the  tuberculin  test.  Dr.  J.  R. 
Mohler  stated  OctolnT  4,  1907,  that  of  1,147  recently  tested  cows  sup- 
plying milk  to  the  city  of  Washington,  214,  or  18.G  per  cent,  responded 
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to  the  tuberculin  test.  He  stated  that  he  did  not  consider  this  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  extent  of  tuberculosis  in  the  dairy  herds  of  this  vicinity 
as  the  tests  were  only  being  applied  to  those  herds  which  had  recently 
been  cleansed  by  private  tests  or  appear  so  healthy  that  their  owners 
have  no  fear  of  having  them  tested. 

I  am  informed  by  the  District  health  department  that  1,059  cows, 
from  51  herds  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
supplying  milk  to  the  city  of  Washington  were  tested  for  their' reac- 
tion to  tuberculin;  of  this  number  160,  or  15.1  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  cows  tested,  responded  to  the  tuberculin  test. 

Of  course  the  above  figures  furnished  by  the  department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  District  health  department  do  not  givfe  a  fair  idea  of 
the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  in  the  herds  supplying  milk  to  Wash- 
ington, as  only  the  owners  of  those  herds  who  had  reason  to  think 
that  their  cows  were  free  from  tuberculosis  permitted  the  test  to  be 
made.  If  the  test  had  been  applied  to  all  the  cows  supplying  milk 
to  the  District  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  percentage  would  be  very 
much  higher  than  the  above  figures  would  seem  to  indicate. 


BESULTS   OP   TUBEBCITLIN   TESTS   ELSEWHEBE   THAN   IN   HERDS 
SUPPLYING  WASHINGTOir. 

The  following  figures  by  Salmon «  show  the  number  and  percent- 
age of  cattle  carcasses  condemned  for  tuberculosis  during  the  years 
1901-1905  in  the  meat-inspection  service  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry : 

Por  cent 

con- 
demned. 


Year. 
1901 

NumbiT  ex- 
amined. 

\  219, 149 

1902 

5,559,969 

i9as 

6,134,410 

1904 

6,,S50,011 

19W) 

6, 096, 597 

0.10 
.14 
.11 
.16 
.18 


This  does  not  show  the  total  number  of  animals  affected  with  tuber- 
culosis, for  in  many  cases  only  a  part  of  the  carcass  was  condemned 
and  probably  many  had  the  disease  so  slightly  that  the  entire  carcass 
was  passed  as  fit  for  food. 

The  following  table,  also  taken  from  Salmon's  article,  showing  the 
results  of  the  tulx^rculin  test  of  cattle  in  some  States,  is  of  value  as 
showing  the  wide  distribution  of  bovine  tuberculosis.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  most  of  the  herds  tested  weiv  susi>ected  herds, 
which  may  account  for  the  very  high  percentages  found: 


o  Salmon,  I).  K. :  Bull.  No.  3.S,  lUiroaii  Animal  Industry,  1906. 
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Results  of  the  tuberculin  tests  of  cattle  in  various  States, 


state. 


Vermont 

MawachuHettH 

Maffiachusetts,  entire  herds  . 

Connecticut 

New  York,  18M 

New  York,  18»7-98 

Pennsylvania 

New  Jersey 

imnois,  1887-98 

Illinois.  1899 

Michii^an 

Minnesota 

Iowa 


Number 
tested. 


60,000 
24,685 

4,093 

6,300 
947 

1,200 
34,000 

2,500 
929 

3,655 


Wisconsin: 

Experiment  station  test**— 

Siujpected  herds 

Nonsuspected  herds 

State  veterinarian's  tests- 
Suspected  herds  

Tests  of  local  veterinarians  under  State  veterinarian  on  cattle 
intended  for  shipment  to  States  requiring  tuberculin  certificate. . . 


3,480 
878 


323 
985 

58K 

8,421 


Number 
tubercu- 
lous. 


2,890 
12,448 
1,080 


66 

163 

4,800 


560 


122 


115 

84 


191 
76 


Per  cent 
tubercu- 
lous. 

3.9 
50.0 
26.4 
14.2 

6.9 
18.4 
14.1 
21.4 
12.0 
15.3 
13.0 
11.1 
18.8 


85.6 
9. 


32.5 
2.2 


THE  CHABACTEBISTICS  OF  BABINOWITSCH'S  BUTTEB  BACILLUS. 

The  results  of  some  of  the  earlier  workers  are  open  to  criticism  in 
view  of  Rabinowitsch's  discovery  of  an  acid-fast  bacillus  in  butter 
morphologically  similar  to  the  tubercle  bacillus.  If  guinea  pigs  are 
iiKKulated  with  milk  or  butter  containing  the  acid-fast  butter  bacillus 
they  may  often  die  and  will  present  lesions  to  the  naked  eye  very 
simihir  to  th()s(»  produced  by  the  tubercle  bacillus.  For  that  reason  I 
give  the  following  description  of  the  cultural  characteristics  and 
post-mortem  appearances  caused  by  this  organism  taken  from 
Annett's"  article. 

The  characteristics  of  Rabinowitsch's  micro-organism  are  as  fol- 
lows: It  is  immotile,  and  in  form  closely  res(».mbles  the  bacillus  tuber- 
culosi.s.  The  bacilli  generally  occur  singly  and  are  often  slightly 
curved;  but  when  growing  rapidly  in  tissue  bacilli  are  often  found 
lying  parallel.  Sometimes  they  form  long  unbranched  threads  and 
sometimes  are  divided  into  short  pieces.  The  bacilli  are  somewhat 
thicker  than  the  tubercle  bacillus  and  often  show  a  club-shaped 
^welling  on  one  side.  Spores  are  not  formed,  but  one  portion  of  the 
i)acillus  stains  often  more  intensely  than  the  rest.  The  bacilli  stained 
hv  many  methods  of  staining  tiil)ercle  bacilli  can  not  he  distinguished 


"Anm^tt.   II.   E. :  Tnlu'nh' 
Thompson  Yates  I^iboratory 


l)!icilli    in    milk,   bnttor, 
1S9H-yi),  pp.  20-^35. 


and   margarine.     Kei)ort 
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from  the  latter;  only  by  the  employment  of  very  dilute  watery 
solutions  of  methylene  blue  could  any  distinguishing  feature  be  ob- 
served, viz,  that  bacilli  from  a  culture  of  bacillus  tuberculosis  stain 
only  at  one  spot,  the  rest  of  the  bacillus  remaining  unstained ;  while 
in  the  case  of  bacillus  pseudo-tuberculosis  the  whole  bacillus  stains 
faintly  and  generally  uniformly,  seldom  showing  a  more  deeply 
stained  part. 

Cultural  differences,  however,  occur.  On  agar,  the  bacilli  taken 
direct  from  an  infected  animal  produce  visible  colonies  on  the  second 
or  third  day.  At  first  the  agar  surface  is  covered  with  a  thick,  moist, 
creamy  layer ;  in  old  cultures  by  a  folded  membrane  often  orange  or 
copper  colored.  After  repeated  passages  through  animals  cultures 
on  agar  or  glycerin-agar  show  a  dry,  brittle,  crumpled  membrane 
resembling  that  of  bacillus  tuberculosis.  In  plate  cultures  the  deep 
colonies  are  gray  in  color,  round  or  oval,  and  uniformly  granular. 
On  the  surface,  colonies  are  better  developed,  have  a  uniform  granu- 
lar gray  center,  and  a  clear,  wavy  outer  zone.  The  surface  of  the 
colony  is  often  dry  and  conical.  On  butter-agar  in  fresh  cultures  the 
colonies  are  small,  white,  and  dry,  later  spreading  over  the  whole  sur- 
face and  becoming  yellow  or  copper  colored.  On  potato  a  luxuriantly 
growing,  moist,  gray  layer  is  formed.  In  gelatin,  growth  proceeds 
very  slowly  at  ordinary  room  temperatures,  colonies  becoming  visible 
on  the  third  day.  In  broth,  and  especially  in  glycerin  broth,  growth 
is  rapid,  forming  in  two  or  three  days  a  folded  membrane  on  th^ 
surface,  the  broth  remaining  clear,  the  culture  closely  resembling  that 
of  bacillus  tuberculosis.  Broth  cultures  are  distinguishable  from 
those  of  bacillus  tuberculosis  by  their  characteristic  odor,  being  un- 
pleasant and  ammoniacal;  that  of  bacillus  tuberculosis  being  agree- 
able and  re^sombling  the  odor  of  flowers.  A  small  quantity  of  indol 
is  formed  in  broth  cultures,  which  is  not  so  in  bacillus  tuberculosis 
cultures.  Milk  is  not  coagulated,  and  on  the  surface  is  an  abundant 
yellowish- red  layer  which  clings  firmly  to  the  glass.  On  albumin- 
free  colorless  media  a  growth  appears  in  two  or  three  days,  becoming 
in  ten  days  a  thick,  yellow,  folded  membrane;  bacillus  tuberculosis  in 
the  same  time  on  such  media  forming  a  thin  layer  just  covering  the 
surface  and  just  beginning  to  fold.  The  presence  of  fat  in  these  ba- 
cilli can  easily  be  demonstrated,  as  in  the  case  of  bacillus  tuberculosis. 

PATHOGENIC   PKOPEKTIES   OF   BACILLUS   PSEUDO-TUBEBCULOSIS. 

The  following  are  the  post-mortem  appearances  observed  in  a 
guinea  pig  killed  three  or  four  weeks  after  intraj)eritoneal  injection 
of  butter  containing  the  bacillus  pseudo-tuberculosis:  There  is  a 
slightly  distended  abdomen:  also  peritonitis,  with  adhesions  varying 
in  nature  from  delicate  fibrinous  bands  to  firm  connective  tissue. 
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The  peritoneum  and  mesentery  are  studded  with  nodules.  The 
mesenteric  glands  are  swollen  and  may  contain  purulent  or  caseous 
matter.  The  liver  is  covered  with  nodules  and  patches  which  may 
be  raised  above  the  liver  substance  or  may  penetrate  into  the  liver 
parenchyma.  The  spleen  is  sometimes  only  enlarged ;  at  other  times 
thickly  studded  with  nodules.  The  kidneys  show  yellowish  patches. 
The  lungs  are  covered  with  small  transparent  nodules  which  do  not 
penetrate  into  the  lung  tiasue.  The  sternal  lymphatic  .glands  are 
swollen,  but  show  no  caseation.  Numerous  bacilli  can  be  demon- 
strated in  these  lesions.  Many  animals  after  injection  show  con- 
siderable signs  of  illness  during  the  first  fourteen  days,  with  diminu- 
tion in  weight,  and  then  recover.  Pure  cultures  of  this  bacillus  are 
only  pathogenic  for  guinea  pigs  (but  not  always) ;  rabbits  and  white 
mice  are  immune.  After  intraperitoneal  inoculation  of  guinea  pigs 
some  die  in  from  four  to  eight  weeks,  with  considerable  emaciation, 
and  show  the  following  post-mortem  appearances;  others  survive: 
At  the  seat  of  inoculation  there  is  a  purulent  infiltration  containing 
the  characteristic  bacilli;  also  peritonitis,  varying  in  intensity  from 
a  flocculent  fibrinous  exudation  to  strong  connective  tissue  adhesions. 
The  mesentery  is  studded  with  small  nodules;  the  glands  are  en- 
larged, but  not  caseous;  there  are  patches  on  the  liver,  and  miliary 
nodules  throughout  an  enlarged  spleen.  The  thoracic  cavity  and  or- 
gans are  often  almost  exempt  from  lesions.  Infected  animals  do  not 
react  to  tuberculin.  Histologically  the  nodules  in  the  liver  and 
spleen  consist  of  a  collection  of  lymphoid  elements  with  but  very 
few  epithelioid  and  multinuclear  cells.  The  bacilli  are  found  in  the 
middle  of  a  young  nodule,  toward  the  periphery  if  caseation  has 
commenced.  The  typical  giant  cells  of  tuberculosis  do  not  occur. 
More  often — especially  after  inoculation  with  butter  containing 
the  pseudo-tuberculosis  bacilli — the  nodules  appear  to  consist  of  a 
central  necrosed  portion  surrounded  by  a  leucocytic  infiltrated  area. 

COLLECTION  OF  SAMPLES  AND  TECHNIC. 

The  samples  of  milk  were  all  collected  and  brought  to  the  Hygienic 
Laboratory  by  an  inspector  of  the  health  department  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Usually  a  pint  bottle,  though  sometimes  a  quart,  with 
the  paper  cap  untampered  with  was  obtained  either  from  the  diary 
or  delivery  wagon.  The  bottle  was  at  once  placed  on  ice  by  the  col- 
lector and  usually  reached  the  lal>oratory  in  about  one  hour  after 
collection.  A  few  samples  were  obtained  from  some  of  the  hospitals 
and  charitable  institutions  of  the  District.  The  milk  and  cream  were 
well  mixed  by  vigorously  shaking  the  bottle.  The  sample  for  plat- 
ing was  taken  out  with  a  sterile  pij)ette,  and  then  50  cubic  centimeters 
of  the  mixed  milk  was  put  into  a  large  sterile  centrifuge  flask.  To 
24907— Bull.  41—08 12 
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the  50  cubic  centimeters  of  milk  was  added  100  cubic  centimeters  of 
sterile  water.  The  flask  was  then  put  into  the  centrifuge  machine  and 
centrifuged  for  one  hour  at  about  2,000  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
milk  was  diluted  with  twice  its  volume  of  water  with  ih»  idea  that 
it  would  decrease  the  specific  gravity  of  the  milk  and  so  permit  of 
the  easier  sedimentation  of , the  tubercle  bacilli.  Usually  only  one 
animal  was  inoculated  from  each  sample,  though  in  some  cases  two 
animals  were  used.  Guinea  pigs,  largely  those  raised  in  the  labora- 
tory, of  as  uniform  weight  as  obtainable,  were  inoculated  with  5  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  sediment  of  this  centrifugalized  mixture  of  milk 
and  water.  The  inoculation  was  made  subcutaneously  in  the  \i^\ly 
wall.  For  each  guinea  pig  a  diflFerent  syringe  was  used.  All  of  ^he 
guinea  pigs,  usually  8,  that  being  the  usual  number  of  daily  samplfKs, 
inoculated  on  the  same  day  were 'kept  in  the  same  cage,  those  tbat 
remained  healthy  being  controls  on  their  environment,  etc  The 
guinea  pigs  were  examined  for  enlarged  glands  after  about  four  weeks, 
and  those  with  enlarged  glands  were  separated  from  the  others  so 
as  to  avoid  the  danger  of  infecting  others  if  the  glands  broke  down. 

Many  of  the  animals  inoculated  died  from  acute  infection  with  the 
millions  of  other  bacteria  in  the  milk.  Autopsies  were  made  on  all 
the  animals  that  died,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the 
causal  organisms  other  than  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

Those  guinea  pigs  which  did  not  die  in  at  least  two  months  were 
chlorofonned,  after  having  been  tested  with  tuberculin,  and  careful 
autopsies  were  made  on  each  animal.  Smears,  cultures,  and  sections 
were  made  from  the  various  organs  of  the  animals  that  showed  any 
change  from  the  normal.  The  smears  were  stained  with  carbol- 
fuchsin  and  examined  for  acid-fast  bacilli.  Cultures  were  made  on 
glycerinized  potato  and  glycerin-agar.  In  no  instance  did  any  of  the 
cultures  show  a  quick-growing  acid-fast  organism  resembling  in  any 
way  Rabinowitch's  butter  bacillus.  The  sections  were  stained  with 
carbol-fuchsin  for  tubercle  bacilli,  and  also  with  ha^malum  and  eosine 
for  histological  appearances.  The  above  details  were  carried  out  with 
few  exceptions  in  all  of  the  anin]als  that  gave  a  positive  result.    ' 

It  occurred  to  me  that  those  animals  which  had  tuberculosis  might 
be  differentiated  from  those  with  other  infections  by  giving  all  of 
the  guinea  pigs  alive  at  the  end  of  two  months  a  sufficient  dose  of 
tuberculin  to  cause  the  death  of  the  tuberculous  animals  in  less  than 
twenty-four  liours.  Several  preliminarv  tests  on  known  tubercular 
animals  showed  that  2  cubic  centimeters  of  crude  tuberculin  given 
subcutaneously  would  almost  invariably  cause  the  death  of  such  a 
guinea  pig  in  from  six  to  eighteen  hours.  As  high  as  7  cubic  centi- 
meters of  the  same  tul)erculin  given  to  a  healthy  pig  caused  only  a 
temporary  discomfort,  passing  off  in  a  few  hours.     A  rather  hasty 


search  of  the  literature  failed  to  show  that  this  idea  of  giving  an 
amount  of  tuberculin  sufficient  to  cause  the  death  of  a  tubercular 
animal  as  a  means  of  differentiating  true  tuberculosis  from  infection 
with  other  acid-fast  organisms  had  ever  been  used  by  previous  work- 
ers. The  febrile  reaction  in  a  sick  guinea  pig  on  account  of  the  great 
variation  in  the  temperature  of  the  animal  from  handling,  etc.,  is  too 
variable  a  factor,  and  a  more  definite  reaction,  such  as  the  death  of 
the  animal,  is  necessary.  The  technic  was  as  follows:  All  of  the 
animals,  in  lots  of  about  80,  were  given  early  in  the  morning  2  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  tuberculin  subcutaneously ;  they  were  closely 
watched  and  as  soon  as  an  animal  appeared  sick  it  was  placed  aside; 
as  soon  after  death  as  possible" the  animal  was  autopsied;  smears, 
cultures,  and  sections  were  made.  Of  all  the  guinea  pigs,  about  250, 
that  received  the  tuberculin,  no  ahimal  that  did  not  have  tuberculosis 
died.  Two  or  three  that  had  slight  lesions  did  not  die,  but  became 
sick.  It  was  noted  that  all  of  the  animals  died  whose  lesions  had 
caseated.  The  reaction,  I  think,  was  of  distinct  service  in  eliminat- 
ing infections  with  other  acid-fast  organisms.  The  suggestion  is 
made  that  with  some  modification  the  procedure  may  have  a  distinct 
place  as  an  aid  in  differentiating  true  tuberculosis  from  infections 
with  other  acid-fast  organisms  which  produce  tubercular-like  lesions. 

Samples  of  milk  were  examined  from  104  different  dairies;  10 
samples  from  7  hospitals  and  asylums  are  also  included  in  this  num- 
ber, they  being  charged  also  to  the  dairy  supplying  the  milk. 

The  following  tables  show  the  laboratory  number  of  the  dairy, 
where  collected,  date  of  collection,  whether  the  guinea  pig  inoculated 
died  or  was  killed,  interval  between  inoculation  and  death,  and  results 
of  the  autopsy. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  where  2  guinea  pigs  were  inoculated 
with  the  same  sample  of  milk,  in  two  instances  both  animals  showed 
tuberculosis  and  in  two  instances  only  one  was  positive: 

TABLE  No.  1. 


bfi 


Dat«of 
inocu- 

UtiOD. 


Soarc«. 


44 

132 
230 
231 
14 
100 

101 
329 


Dairy. 


Aiig.  30 


.do. 


Days  ! 

I  since  i 

Result,      in- 

ocu-  1 

lated. 


Autopsy. 


Tubercle 
bacilli. 


Prea- 
ent. 


Ab- 
sent. 


July  22     Wagon No.  1. .  .1  Diod. . . 

Aug.    5     Dairy do... do.. 

Aug.  19    ..^..do do...l  Killed  . 

do... do do...,  Diod... 

July   15    No.  2...'  Killpd  . 

July  30     Providence' 1 1  OS-  do... do.. 

pital. 
do do do  . .  .\  Diod. . . 


20     No  evidence  of  tubercle. 


72 
4 

101 

S6 


Negative . 


Negative. 
do.... 


No  evidence  of  tubercle. 


do. ..I  Killed  .       fiS     Negative. 
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TABLE  No.  l-ContiniMd. 


Date  of 
inocu- 
lation. 


330 

281 
282 
114 
299 
300 
2 
166 
156 

61 

8jB 
256 
143 

17  ! 
122 
7 

48 
106 
196 
303 
163 
239 

51  I 

64 

66 

78 

&5 
119 

123 
131 
226 

27 
151 

97 
105 
146 

93 


Aug.  30 

Aug.  26 
...do... 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  27 
....do... 
July  12 
Aug.  7 
....do... 
July  24 
July  29 
Ai«.  22 
At«.  6 
July  16 
Aug.  2 
July  12 
July  22 
Aug.  14 
....do.. 
Aug.  28 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  20 
July  23 
July  24 
July  25 
July  26 


Souioe. 


Dairy.     Result 


!2S? 

I   in-  I 

I  OCU-' 

lated. 


Autopay. 


Tubeicle 


Pres-;  Al>- 
ent.  '  sent. 


Providenoe  Hoe- !  No.  2  . . 
piUL 

Dairy |  No.3.. 

do I — do. . 

....do j  No.  4.. 

do I do.. 

do ' do.. 

I  No.5.. 

Dairy ....do.. 

do j do.. 

do No.6.. 

Wagon — do.. 

do ! do.. 

do.... I  No.7.. 

do No.8.. 

do ' do.. 


KUled  .,     63    Negative  . 


I 


I 


Dairy.. 

....do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


I 


...  do... 
Aug.    1 

Aug.  2 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  19 
July  17 
Aug.  7 
July  30 
July  31 
Aug.  7 
July  29 


No.  9.. 

do . . 

'....do.. 

....do.. 

|....do.. 

No.  10.. 

do.. 

Wagon I  No.  11 

Palry |....do.. 

Wagon ....do.. 

Children's  Hos-   do.. 

pital. 

do do. . 

Columbia   Hos-  ;^ . .  .do . . 
pital.  I 

do I do. . 

Wagon ' do.. 

do do. . 

No.12.. 

Dairy No.  la.. 

No.  14.. 

No.  15.. 
...do.. 


....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 

Died.. 
!  Killed. 

Died.. 
....do.. 

KUied. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
...do., 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 

Died.. 
....do.. 

KiUed  . 
....do.. 

Died.. 
....do.. 

Killed.. 
...do... 
...do... 

Died.. 


6. 
61 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


95  I  Negative. 
2  ! 


82 
83 
90 
70 
84 

100 
87 

104 
21 
57 
77 
66 
81 
57 
94 
94 
92 
3 


Negative. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


No  evidence  of  tubercle.' . 

I "o :• 

!  Negative '. 

i ^« j- 

do 

I  No  evidence  of  tubercle.  . 

i  Negative 

: do L 

' do !. 


KiUed..!      92     Negative. 
Died...l        1| 


Wagon... 
do... 


Dairy '  No.  16. 


Killed. 

Died... 

KiUed.. 

Died... 

Killed.. 
...do... 
...do... 

Died... 

KiUed.. 


n 
li 

72 
19 
83 
88 
89 
4 


Negative . 


Negative 

No  evidence  of  tubercle. 

Negative 

...do 

...do 


July   19    No. 


.do... 


Inguinal  and  retroperi- 
toneal ^nds  caseous; 
mediastinal  glands 
enlarged:  spleen  en-  ! 
Urged  and  studded 
with  tubercles:  Uvei  < 
and  lung  numerous 
tulxTcular  foci:  sec- 
tions show  histdog- 
ical  tubercles  and  tu- 
bercle baciUi 

Negative 


+  !. 
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TABLE  No.  1— CoQtiimad. 


lated. 


Days 
flinoe 
In- 
oca 


Autopsy. 


.Tubercle 
bacilli. 


Piee-  Ab- 
I  ent.  I  sent. 


No.  24 do  . 

Wagon do  ... do. 

Dairy do  ...' do  . 

.do do... I  Died.. 

Wagon do  ... do  . 

.do do  ...' do  . 

No.  25.. I  KiUed. 

Dairy do  ...| do  ..| 

.do ' do do.. 

Wagon No.  26.. do  .. 

.do '  No.  27..    Dlpd.   J 

.do ....do...    KiUod. 

.do do do.. 

.do do  .. .' do  .. 

.do do do. . 

No.  28..'  Diod... 

.  I ...do.. 

.do.. 

Dalr>' ' do. . 

I  I do jt . do. . 


KlUed.. 
Died... 
KiUed.. 
...do... 


03  I 

83  i 
00  I 


Negative 

do 

Inguinal  and  retropei^ 
Itoneal  glaoda  enr 
lai^ged  and  oaieous; 
spleen  and  liver  enr; 
laiged  and  studded 
with  tubercles;  lungs 
contain  tubercular 
foci;  sections  show 
histological  tubercles 
ahd  tubercle  bacilli. 

No  evidence  of  tubercle. 

Negative 


63    Negative ' 

100  do j 

03   do 

No  evidence  of  tubercle.' 

68     Negative I 

60   do 

100   .....do I 

97   do ' 

li do I 

66   do ^ 

66   do ' 

40     No  evidence  of  tuberde. 
96     Negative., ' 

88    do j 

20     No  evidence  of  tubercle . 

89  Negative 

100    do 

87  i do 

81  I do 


I 


41     No  evidence  of  tubercle. 

2  ! 

89     Negative 

70  i do 

fi6  I do 

80    do 

5| 

94  '  Negative 

93    do 

83    do 

83    do 

4    do 

93    do 

35     No  evidence  of  tubercle . 

83     Negative 

<i3    do 
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TABLE  No.  1— Continued. 


320 
40 

106 

261 
31 

258 
98 
12 
67 

178 
29 
71 


72  1 
171 
232 
233 
111 
211 
311 
121 
2:^8 

m) 

210 
Hi 
141> 


Date  of 
inocu- 
lation. 


Aug.  29 
July  19 
July  31 
Aug.  22 
July  18 
Aug.  22 
July  30 
July  15 
July  24 
Aug.  12 
July  17 
July  25 


....do... 
Aug.  9 
Aug.  19 
...do... 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  29 
Aug.  2 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  22 
Aug.  Iti 
Aug.  1 
Aug     6 


229    Aug.  19 

Aug.  27 
July    15 


29« 

15 

94    July   29 

22:^    Aug.  19 

224    do... 

28.3    Aug.  20 

284 
138 


...do. 
Aug. 


315  Aug.  29 

32  July    18 

m  July   24  I 

79  July   20 

174  Aug.  12 

234  Aug.  20 

2:tt  do... 

207  Aug.  15 

24  I July    17 


Source. 


Dairy. 


Dairy..... I  No.  28..    Killed. 

I  No.  29 do. 


Result. 


Dairy.. 
Wagon. 
....do.. 


Dairy.. 


do.. 
|....do... 
No.  30.. 
...do... 
No.  31 . . 
No.  32.. 
..^o... 
...do... 
No.  33.. 
...do... 


...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
Died.. 
KiUed. 
Died.. 
KiUed. 


.do do. 

Dairy do...    Died.. 

.do do do . 

.do do.. .' do. 

Wagon No. 34...   Killed. 

Dairy i do do  . 

Wagon do do  . 

do No.  1*5 do. 

do do do. 

do No.  ^iO do. 

Dairy No.  .37 do. 

Wagon ,  No.  .'18 do . 

<lo do do. 


do... 

do... 

....do... 

Dairy 


...do... 
...do... 
No.  ;» . . 
...do... 


Wagon    .   do... 

do do. .. 

Dair>' do  ... 

. . .    .do do. .. 


.do. 
.do 


Wagon 
do.. 

..    .do.. 
do.. 

Dairy. . 


No.  M) . 

No.  41  . 

..do.  . 

..do.. 

.    ..do.. 

do. 

...do.. 

No.4l>. 

No.  4.3  . 


Diod.. 
KillHi. 
...do. 
Die<i . . 
Killed. 
Died.. 
Killed 
...do. 
...do. 

do. 

do. 
...do. 
,..do 
DiM. 
Kilh'd 


Days 
since  i 
in-  I 
ocu-  ! 
lated.i 


63  : 
98 


70 
99  I 
70  I 
82 
101 

83 
3 
93 


93 

24 

4 

2! 
88  I 
76 
U3 
S7 
70 
70 
70 
88 
84 
14 
65 
101 

5 
73 
11 
01 
01 
84 
«w3 
99 
9.3 
1>2 

li 
71 


-Vutopsy. 

Tubercle 
bacilli. 

Ppp»-1  Ab- 
ent.  1  sent. 

ive                 

Negative. 


Inguinal,  axillary  and 
retroperitoneal 
glands  caseous; 
spleen  enlarged,  stud- 
ded with  tubercles; 
liver  and  lung  con- 
tained many  tuber^ 
cles;  sections  show 
histological  tubercles 
and  tubercle  bacilli. 

Negative .' 

No  evidence  of  tubercle. 


Negative . 
...'..do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

«lo.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


Nogative. 
.do.... 


Negative. 


Negative. 

.    .«lo.... 

.      .do.... 

...do.... 

..do.... 

.do.... 


Negative. 
.<lo.... 
do... 
.ilo.     .. 
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TABLE  No.  l-ContlBoed. 


tt 


128 
296 


Date  of 
inocu- 
lation. 


Aug.    5 
j  Aug.  27 
»   ;  July  17 


177 
244 
24ft 

246 
322 
6 
83 
172 
173 


267 


Aug.  12 
Aug.  21 
...do.. 


266    Aug.  23 

266    !....do... 


...do... 
Aug.  30 
July  12 
July  26 
Aug.  12 
...do... 


.|....do. 


Source. 


Dairy. 


J. 


Days 

since 

Result.  I   in- 

ocu- 

liated. 


Dairy No.  4, 

Wagon do 

do No.  44 

do I do., 

do I do  .. 

Georgetown  | do.. 

Hospital.         I 

do do  .. 

Wagon do.. 

I  No.  45. 

do.. 

Dairy do.. 

.do do.. 


.....<b.. 

an.. 

.,  DIM... 
.{  KiUed  . 
.....do.. 


.do. 
.do. 


...do. 
...do. 
...do. 

Died.. 
.  ...do. 

KlUed 


-do. 
do. 


Died.. 
...do. 


.do. 


do...,  Killed  . 


.\ug.    9     Wttgdn No.  Ait. 


268 

75 

391 


Aug.  23    do do  . . 

July  25    No.  47..    Died... 

Aug.  27     Wagon ....do...    KiUed  . 


84 
66 
100 
70 
71 
60 

60 

62 

104 

11 

42 


4  I 
621 

i 


(iO 

17 
65 


Autopsy. 


Negative . 
....do.... 
....do.... 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


I  nguinal  gland  8  caseou  8 ; 
tixllLriry  and  media  »- 

■plwn  enluT:^d  And 
studded  with  tuber- 
eJes ;  imw  foci  i  a  Yi  vpr ; 
sectlonj  dEiDW  hlat<r.v- 
logiciU  tubercli?4  and 
luWitlc^  bacilli. 


Inguinal,  axillary  and 
retroperitoneal 
glands  enlarged  and 
oii>ieoiifi;  spliH?!!  and 
hver  enlarged  and 
slnddfd  with  tubfr^ 
des;  lungs  contain 
many  tubercle  foci; 
sifTionsi  show  hbitg>- 
li'Kitjil  ti.itn*rplM  and 
tubercle  bacilli. 

Inguinal,  retroperito- 
neal and  mediastinal 
fUmtii  iL'nIargvHl  and 
CJfi*ecius;  lirer  and 
spli^n  f^nlfiTgrcl  and 
studded  with  tuber- 
cles; sections  show 
hi^t^ilui^ieul  iu1j«jf  ]ie» 
nnt\  ttibercUibacflli. 
tiig^iinul  gtandH'  «^[\« 
tttiip^l;  Hpl*<>ngwmily 
r  nUiieed ,  contains  vu- 
meroui  tubeiclin^liw 
tubercles  In  IHtt;  i«c* 
ttonfi  show  hJatrrlog:^ 
ical  tubercles. 

Negative 

No  evidence  of  tuberele. 

Negative 


Tubercle 
baclUi. 


Pros-  Ab- 
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TABLE  No.  1-Contlnued. 


i 

It 

6 

i 

Date  of 
inocu- 
lation. 

Source. 

Dairy. 

Result. 

Days 
since 
in- 
ocu- 
lated. 

65 

Autopsy. 

Tubercle 
baciUi. 

Prea- 
ent. 

Ab- 
sent. 

99? 

Aug.  27 
Aug.    2 

Wagon 

No.  47    . 

Killed  . 

Negative             

120 

do 

No.  48.. 

....do.. 

87 

do ! 

4 

July  12 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  28 
July   16 

Aiicr     90 

No.  49... 

....do... 

104 

do ' 

77? 

Dairy 

do 

do... 

75 

do                   .  . 

307 

Wagon 

do.... 

....do... 

64 

do 

18 

..     .do 

No.  50... 

....do... 

96 

do 

?36 

do 

do.  . 

do.  . 

71 

do      1 

168 

Aug.    9 

do 

No.  51... 

....do... 

81 

do 1 

►3?4 

'  Aug.  3D 

July  26 

do 

....do.... 

....do... 

62 

do 1 

77 

do 

No.  52... 

Died... 

3! 1 1 

180 

Aug.  12 

Aug.  12 

'  July  22 

:  July  23 

July  29 

Aug.    7 

1  Aug.  12 

do 

do.  . 

do... 

3I                         

181 

do            .     . 

do.  . 

Killed.. 

71 

Negative 

43 

^ 

..No.  63.. 

Died... 
Killed.. 

22 
93 

No  evidence  of  tubercle. 
Negative.. 

B,') 

do 

1 

89 

do... 

....do... 
....do... 

90 
83 

do 

i 

l.l? 

Dairy 

Oarfleld  Hospi- 

....do.... 

...do 

1 

182 

No.  54... 

....do... 

83  1 do 

tal. 

! 

183 

....do.... 
Aug.  13 

do 

do 

....do.... 
....do.... 

....do... 
....do... 

83 
78 

do 

192 

do ! 

46 

July  22 

N0.66..- 

Died... 

4! 

149 

Auir.    7 

DAirv 

...  do.. 

....do... 

1*; 

83  i  Negative 

150 

do do 

....do... 

KiUed.. 

270 

Auar.  23  1 do 

. . .  .do . . . 

....do... 

60 

do ' 

?71 

' do... 

:....d0 

....do... 

....do... 

60 

Anterior     mediastinal 
glands  enlarged  and 

+    ' 

i 

caseous;  liver  studded 

with  numerous  tuber- 

cles; tubercle  bacilli 

found  in  smears. 

1 

80 

'  July  26     Wagon 

Aug.  23  1  Dairy 

Aug.    9  ,  Wagon 

No.  56... 

....do... 

92  1  Negative 

1 

97 -^ 

do 

do 

69            do. 

1 

l<i,5 

No.  57... 

....do... 

81    do ' 

.')4 

July  23   do 

No.  58.. 

....do.. 

94    do 

2.')1    Aug.  21    do 

...do... 

L..do.. 

71    do 

<>"5 

July  24   

No.  59 . . 

....do.. 

93    do 

2<W 

Aug.  15     Dairy 

No.  60 . . 

...do.. 

76    do 

90    July  29  1  Wagon 

No.  61.. 

...do.. 

89    do 

29J    Aug.  27  ' do 

....do... 

...do.. 

a5    do 

294    do...l do 

....do... 

...do.. 

65    do 1 

197    Aug.  14    do 

No.  02.. 

...do.. 

77     Spleen     enlarged     and  |     +      

studde<l  with  tuber-  | 

i 

cles;     liver   contains 

;                 tul)ercular  foci;  spleen 

sections   show  hl.sto- 

logical  tul>en'les  and 

tulM'fcle  bacilli. 

It>4                      Aiicr      Q               An 

No  63 

do 

81      N'l'iTMtivp                              

in7   

24;{     .  . 

do                do 

No.  64  . . 
do 

...do., 
do.. 

81 

.      ..do                        

A  III?    'JO               do 

.lo                                         

99    July   30    do 

No.  (M  . . 

Dieil . 

n 

MA 

.Vug.  2M 

do 

...do... 

Killed. . 

•n 

Negatlv*' 
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TABLE  No.  1  -Continued. 


228  Aug.  19  do 

S7  July  29  do 

221  Aug.  Ifi  

13  July   15  


Aug.  16     Wagon i do. 


186 


TABLE  No.  1— Continued. 


1^1  i 
I II 


2Q2 
33 

176  I 

82 
176 
212 
213 
264 
312 

45 
129 
184 
186 
241 
242 
310 
318 
327 

96 

34 
103 


130  I 
147 

187  I 
27/1 


Date  of 
inocu- 
lation. 


Aug.  14 
July  18 
July  26 
Aug.  12 
July  12 
July  26 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  16 
....do... 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  29 
July  22 
Aug.  6 
Aug.  13 
....do... 
Aug.  20 
....do... 
Aug.  28 
Aug.  29 
Aug.  30 
July  30 
July  18 
July  31 


Source. 


Aug.  5 
Aug.  7 
Aug.  13 
...do.. 


Wagon . 


Wagon. 
do.. 


Dairy 

Sibley  Hospital 

do 

Dairy 

Wagon 


Wagon. 
Dairy.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

Wagon. 


Orphan  asylum, 


Dairy. 


.do. 


Aug.  26  I do 


No.  78  . . 
No.  79 . . 
No.  80 . . 
....do... 
No.  81 . . 
....do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do 
...do... 
...do... 
No.  82  .. 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
No.  83 . . 
No.  84 . . 
...do 


Wagon do 

do <io 

Dairy do 

do <lo 


Result. 


Killed. 
Died.. 
KlUed  . 
...do., 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
!....do. 
Died.. 
KiUed 
Died., 
^lied 
...do. 
Died.. 
KiUed 
...do.. 
...do. 
Died . . 
KiUed. 
...do.. 
Died., 
do.. 


.do.. 


Days 
since 
in- 
ocu- 
lated. 


I 


KiUed  . 


...do.. 
...<lo.. 
Dwd... 
KiU<'d  . 
...do.. 


77 
84 
93 
78 
104 
92 
78 
76 
76 
19 
63 
19 
84 
79 
20 
71 
71 
64 

63 
89 

4 
81 


Tubercle 
bacUli. 


Autopsy. 


Pres- 
ent. 


Negative 

No  evidence  of  tubercle.' 

Negative I 

do I 

do 

do 

do ' 

do I 

do I 


Negative. 


N^ative. 
do.... 


Negative. 

do.... 

do.... 


Negative . 
do.... 


Inguinal,     retroperito-  | 
neal,  and  mediastinal  j 
glandscaseous;  spleen  ! 
enlarged,    studded  I 
with  tubercles;   Uver 
and     lungs     contain  i 
numerous  tubercle 
foci;    sections    show 
histological  tubercles 
and  tulx'rcle  ]»aclUi.     i 

Inguinal  and  retroperi-  I 
toneal  glands  enlarg-  ! 
ed  and  caseou.s;  spleen  | 
and     liver    enlarged 
and  studded  with  tu- 
bercles; 8«>etion»  show 
histological  tubercles 
and  tul)ercle  IxaciUi. 

....do 

Negative 


Negative 

Inguinal  and  mediasti- 
nal glands  enlarged 
and  caseous;  spleen 
and  liver  enlarged 
and  .•studded  with  tu- 
U'rcles;  many  tul)er- 
cle  bacilli  m  smears. 


Ab- 
sent. 


In 


276 
196 
304 
140 


906 

305 

109 

280 

227! 

301  ' 

302 

250 

38 

95 
200 

30 
135  I 
13f>  I 
254 
255 

H4 
141 
2ti9 
203  i 
8 

42 

49 

*! 

134  ' 
154 
201 
214 
3 
157 
210 

19 
127  i 

35  ! 

w  : 

189  I 
277  ! 


187 

TABLE  No.  1— Continued. 


S 


I  Date  of  1 
inocu- 
lation. 


Source. 


I    Dairy. 


;  Days 

,  since 

Result.  !    in- 

ocu- 

lated. 


Aug.  26  !  Wagon 

Aug.  14    do.. 

Aug.  28  I do.. 

Aug.    6  I do.. 


No.  84..    Died.. 
No.  85..    KiUed.. 

do.  ..■ do. . 

No.  86 do . . 


Aug.  15 
Aug.  28 
July  31 
Aug.  26 
Ai^.  19 
Aug.  27 
...do. ..I 
Aug.  22  I 
July   19  ' 
July  30 
Aug.  15 
July   17 
Aug.    5 
...do... 
Aug.  21 
...do... 
July  20 
Aug.    6  ; 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  14 
July   12  I 
July   19 
July   22 
July  23 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


...do.. 
...do.. 
No.«7. 
...do.. 


Wagon No.  88 

....4o '....do. 

do L...do...i 

do I  No.  89.. I 


.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


Aug.  5 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  14 
Aug.  Pf) 
July  12 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  15 
July  16 
Aug.  2 
July  18 
July  24 
Aiig.  13 
;  Aug.  26 


...do No.  90..    Died... 

....do No.  91..    KiUed.. 

Dairy do do . . 

!  No.  92..    Died... 

Dairy ....do...    KiUed.. 

....do... do...    Died... 

....do do...    KiUed.. 

do do . . .    Died . . . 

No.  93..    KiUed.. 

Dairy do do.. 

do do, ..' do. . 

Wagon No.  94  . . ' do . . 

No.  95.. .....do... 

..  .do ' do... 

do....    Died... 
do....    KiUed.. 

do I do... 

do do... 

do....    Died... 

do ; do... 

No.Wi...    Killed.. 

Dairy do do... 

do ' do do...] 

Wagon No. 97 do...' 

do do do... 

No. 98 do... 

Wagon do —    Died... 

Dairy .^ do... .    Killed..! 

do i....do....    Died...! 


Wagon. 
do.. 

Dair>-.. 
do.. 


Autopsy. 


Negative 

....do 

Inguinal  glands  en- 
larged and  caseous; 
retroperitoneal  and 
mediastinal  glanda 
enlaiged;  spleea  aad 
liver  enbugad  and 
studded  with  numer- 
ous tubercles;  tubex^ 
de  in  Uver;  sections 
show  histologiaai  tu- 
bercles. 

Negative 

...do 


.do. 


.do. 


Negative . 
do.... 


Negative. 
Negative. 


76 
64 
79 

.do. 

73    do. 

65  I do. 

65    do. 

70 

3 
88 
76 

5 
84 

2 
69 

2 
92 
84 
69 
77 
104 
98 

4 

94 

84 
82 

3 

li 
104 
82 
76 
101 
80 
99 

3 
Hi 

8 


Tubercle 
baciUi. 


Pre»-  Ab- 


ent. 


sent. 


Negative. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


Negative . 

do.... 

do.... 


Negative. 
....do.... 

do.... 

.  ...do.... 

...do.... 

...do.... 


N«*gativr 
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TABLE  No.  l-Contlnued. 


. 

Date  of 
inocu- 
lation. 

Source. 

Dairy. 

Result. 

Days 
stnoe 
in. 
oou- 
lated. 

Autopsy. 

Tubeicie 
baclUi. 

i   1 

PlM- 

ent. 

Ab- 
sent. 

278    

Aug.  26 
Aug.    2 

Dairy 

No.  98 

Killed.. 

66 

Negative 

1 

126    

do 

No.  90... 

....do... 

87 

do 

1 

190  ' 

Aug.  13 
Aug.  21 

do 

do 

Died 

4 

1 i 

249 

do 

....do.... 

....do... 

2 

' 

2m 

....do... 

do 

....do.... 

....do... 
....do... 
Killed.. 

5 
18 
83 

47 

July  22 
Aug.    7 
Aug.  16 

No.  100.. 
.    do... 

148 

Dairy 

do 

Negative 

219    

....do.... 

....do... 

75 

do 

220  ! 

....do.... 
Aug.    1 
July  17 
July  24 
Au«.    1 

do 

Wagon 

....do.... 
No.  101.. 

....do... 
.  .do... 

75 
87 

do 

112    

do 1 

26    

No.  102.. 
....do... 

....do.. 
....do.. 

100 
95 

do!.:: 1 

62' 

Wagon 

nAlnr 

do j 

117    

do 

Died  . 

9 

193' 

Aug.  13  ; do 

. . .  .do ' do 

.    do. 

....do.. 

25 

No  evidence  of  tubercle .' 

194    

....do... 

KiUed.. 

75 

Negative ' 

69    

July  23  ' 

No.  103.. 

....do..'      94 

Inguinal  and  retroperi- 

+     ; 

spleen  enlarged  and 

studded  with  tuber- 

1 

cles;  liver  showed  nu- 

1 

merous      tubercular 

, 

foci;    sections    show 

, 

[ 

histological  tubercles 

and  tubercle  bacilli. 

?no 

Aug.  14     Dairy 

•  Aug.  28    do 

....do... 

....do..       77 

Negative 

308 

....do... 

....do..       VA 

do i 

316  ' i  Aug.  29    do 

...do... 

Diod...         2 

9    1  July    15    

No.  104.. 

....do..         li 

1 

37    July    19    

...do... 

....do..         3 

i 

252    i  Aug.  21      Wagon 

263    1...  do do 

do 

Killed..       71 

Negative                               

...do... 

....do..       71 

do 

287    1   Aiie.  'm    do 

....do... 

do  ..         TiT 

do 

288 



....do... 

do 

....do... 

Died... 

19 

The  following  table  gives  a  suinmarv  of  the  above  protocols.  It 
shows  the  laboratory  number  of  the  dairy,  number  of  samples  from 
each  dairy,  number  of  sar^iples  lost  by  the  animal  dying  in  less  than 
three  weeks  of  other  infections,  number  samples  remaining  for  observa- 
tion, and  total  number  of  samples  for  each  dairv^  positive  for 
tuberculosis. 

The  same  details  are  shown  in  Tabh*  :]  for  the  milk  collected  from 
the  charitable  institutions. 
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TABLE  NO.  2. 


10.. 
11.. 
12.. 
13.. 
U.. 
15. 
16.. 
17.. 
18.. 
19. 
20. 
21.. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


29.. 
30.. 
31.. 
32.. 
33.. 
34.. 
35.. 
36.. 
37.. 
38.. 
39.. 
40.. 
41.. 
42.. 
43.. 
44.. 
45.. 
46.. 
47.. 
48.. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 


Dairy. 


Number 


I    Number 
oamples 
Number        loet  by     i    -^-.nlM 

i      pig.      ; 


Number 
samples 
positive 
for  tuber- 
culosis. 


3 

2^ 

1 

0 

3 

0  1 

3 

0 

1 

0  ' 

1 

0 

2 

0  1 

2 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

.       0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

4 
2 

1 

0 

3 

V 

2 

0 
0 

8 

2 

6 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

I 

0 

1 

0 

1 

.    0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

I 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

3 

1 

4 

1 

3 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

5 

1 

4 

0 

3 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

5 

1 

4 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

* 

o: 

1 

0 

4 

1 

3 

0 

4 

1 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

I 

0 

1 

0 

3 

1 

2 

0 

4 

2 

2 

4 

3 

» 

3 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

o: 

I 

0 

1 

0  , 

1 

0 

4 

1 

3 

,    0 

4 

1  ; 

3 

0 

2 

0  \ 

2 

0 

5 

»  1 

4 

0 

1 

o' 

1 

0 

3 

«l 

3 

0 

5 

"l 

5 

0 

4 

l' 

3 

2 

2 

0 

2 

1 

2 

1         '  1 

1 

0 

1 

'          "l 

1 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0  , 

2 

u 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

'              1 

I 

0 

4 

>  1 

3 

0 

2 

ol 

2 

0 
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TABLE  NO.  2— Continued. 


Dairy. 


oft.. 
57. 
58. 
59. 


63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81., 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 


87. 

88. 

89. 

90. 

91. 

92. 

93. 

94. 

95. 

«>. 

97. 

9K. 

99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 


j    Number 
samples 
Number        lost  by 
of  samples. ;acute  death 
of  guinea 


4 
3 

;i 

5I 
3 


Total... 
Pprcont . 


49 

IN 


Number 

samples 

remaining. 


Number 
samtries 
positive 
for.  tuber- 
culosis. 


223 

82| 


1 
.  0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
.  0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

15 
6  72 


Providence 

Children's 

Geoigetown 

Garfleld 

Sibley 

Orphan  Asylum . 
Columbia 


Total.... 
Percent. 


Wl 


TABLE  NO.  3. 


Ho«piUl. 


Number 
of  samples. 


10 


Number 
samples 
lost  by 
acute 
death  of 
guinea  pig. 


Number 

samples 

remaining. 


Number 
samples 
positive 
for  tuber- 
culosis. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
al 


1 
11.1 


a  Both  pigs  from  sample  positive. 


RK8U.ME. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  of  272  samples  of  milk  49,  or  18 
per  cent  of  the  samples,  were  lost  by  the  animals  dying  in  less  than 
three  weeks  and  before  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  for  them  to  develop 
tuberculosis.  Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  the  milk  from  some 
of  the  dairies  killed  acutely  a  high  percentage  of  all  of  the  animals  to 
which  it  was  given. 

Of  the  272  samples  223,  or  82  per  cent,  remained  for  study. 

Of  the  228  that  remained  15,  or  G.72  per  cent,  contained  sufficient 
tubercle  bacilli  to  cause  typical  tuberculosis  in  the  inoculated  animals. 

Of  the  samples  of  milk  from  104  dairies,  2  were  lost  by  acute  death 
of  the  animals,  leaving  102;  the  milk  from  11  of  these  102  dairies  con- 
tained tqbercle  bacilli.  This  gives  a  percentage  of  10.7  of  the  dairies 
examinee^  showing  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  milk  supplied  to  their 
cu.stomers. 

Ten  .samples  of  milk  were  obtained  from  7  charitable  institutions 
of  the  Qistrict;  of  these  10  samples,  1  was  lost  by  the  acute  death  of 
the  animfll,  leaving  9  .samples  from  0  institutions  for  study.  The 
sample  from  1  institution  caused  tuberculosis  in  both  guinea  pigs  in 
which  it  was  incKMilated. 

The.se  results  showing  that  approximately  11  per  cent  of  the  dairicfi 
whose  milk  was  examined  contained  tubercle  bacilli  virulent  fdi* 
guinea  pigs  do  not.  however,  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  fn*quency  of  the 
presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  market  milk  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fact  that  when  two 
animals  were  inoculated  with  the  same  sample  both  did  not  always 
develop  tuberculosis;  this  would  indicate  that  the  bacilli  are  so  few 
in  the  amount  inoculated  that  one  of  the  animals  by  being  a  little 
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iffutm  reHistant  was  able  to  overcome  the  infection.  The  amount  in- 
^'♦-ulttted,  less  than  2  cubic  centimeters  of  milk,  is  a  very  small  portion 
^^t  II  pint  bottle.  The  creamy  layer  was  not  inoculated  and  other 
Workers  have  shown  that  tubercle  bacilli  are  more  frequent  in  this 
than  in  the  bottom  milk;  it  is  very  probable  that  if  more  animals  had 
Inmmi  Inoculated  with  the  same  sample  and  both  cream  and  sediment 
iiwhI  the  percentage  of  positive  results  would  have  been  very  much 
higher.  -The  results,  however,  as  they  were  found  are  sufficiently 
high  to  emphasize  the  great  necessity  for  the  enactment  and  rigorous 
enforcement  of  a  law  requiring  that  all  cows  supplying  milk  to  the 
District  be  tuberculin  tested  and  free  of  tuberculosis.  This  test,  which 
is  now  universally  recognized  as  a  means  of  determining  whether  an 
animal  has  tuberculosis,  should  be  made  by  a  competent  veterinarian 
and  those  animals  that  respond  should  be  disposed  of  in  some  way  so 
that  their  milk  may  no  longer  be  a  source  of  danger  to  the  community. 


,•>.  THE  RELATION  OF  GOAT'S  MILK  TO  THE  SPREAD  OF 

MALTA  FEVER. 


(193) 
24iXt7— Bull.  41— »)» 1;{ 


2Q2 

33 

60 

176  I 

6 

82 
175 
212 
213 
264 
312 

45 
129 
184 
185 
241 
242 
810 
318 
327 

06 

34 
103 


104  I. 


130 
147 
186 
187 
275 
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TABLE  No.  1— Continued. 


Date  of 
inocu- 
lation. 


Aug.  14 
July  18 
July  25 
Aug.  12 
July  12 
July  26 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  15 
....do... 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  20 
July  22 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  13 
....do... 
Aug.  20 
....do... 
Aug.  28 
Aug.  29 
Aug.  30 
July  30 
July  18 
July  31 


.do. 


Source. 


Aug.    5 
Aug.    7 
Aug.  13 
....do.. J 
Aug.  26  I 


Wagon . 


Wagon. 
....do.. 


Dairy 

Sibley  Hospital 

....do 

Dairy 

Wagon 


Wagon. 
Dairy.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 


....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
Wagon. 


Orphan  asylum. 


.do. 


Wagon. 
do.. 

Dairy.. 

do.. 

do.. 


Dairy. 


No.  78 . 
No.  79 . 
No.  80. 
...do.. 
No.  81 . 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
No.  82  . 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
No.  83. 
No.  84 . 
...do.. 


Result. 


Days 
since 
in- 
ocu- 
lated. 


.do. 


do 

. . .  .do 
....do 
. . .  .do 
..   .do 


Killed. 

Died... 

KiUed  .j 

...do.. I 

...do.. 

...do.. 

...do.. I 

...do.. 

...do.. 

Died... 

KiUed. 

Died 

^Ued  . 

...do.. 

Died... 

KiUed  . 

...do.. 

...do.. 

Died... 

Killed  . 

...do.. 

Died... 

...do.. 


KlUcd  . 


...do. 
...do. 
Dud . . 
KilU'd  , 
...do.. 


77 
84 
93 
78 
104 
92 
78 
76 
76 
19 
63 
19 
84 
79 
20 
71 
71 
64 

63 
89 

4 
81 


Tubercle 
baciUi. 


Autopsy. 


Pres- 
ent. 


Negative 

No  evidence  of  tubercle.  . 

Negative L 

do L 

^^ j- 

do I. 

do L 

do L 

do 


Negative. 


Negative. 
do.... 


Negative. 
....do.... 
do.... 


Negative. 
do.... 


Inguinal,  retroperito- 
neal, and  mediastinal 
glands  caseous;  spleen 
enlarged,  studded 
with  tubercles;  liver 
and  lungs  contain 
numerous  tubercle 
foci;  sections  show 
histological  tuljercles 
and  tui>erclo  l)aciUi. 

Inguinal  and  nnroperi- 
toneal  glands  enlarg- 
ed and  caseous;  spleen 
and  liver  enlarged 
and  studded  with  tu- 
bercles; sivtions  show 
histological  tul)ercles 
and  tuiH'rcle  bacilli. 

....do 

Negative 


Negative 

Inguinal  and  nxHlia.sti- 
nal  glands  enlarged 
and  caseous;  spleen 
and  liver  enlarged 
and  .studded  with  tu- 
i>ercl«'s;  many  tui>er- 
cle  bacilli  in  smears. 


Ab- 
sent. 


1^ 


276 
198 
304 

140  I 


306  . 

305  j. 
109  i. 

280  ■■. 
227  i. 

301  '. 

302  . 
250  . 

38  . 
95  . 

209  . 
3dI. 

135  1. 

136  i. 
254! 
255  I. 

K4  '. 
141  i. 
269  |. 
203  1. 
*♦  • 

49  1. 

56|. 
134  . 
154  L 
201  . 
214  . 

3 
157  . 

210  . 
19  . 

127 

35 

(»  . 
189  |. 


Date  of  { 
inocu-  I 
Ution. 


Source. 
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TABLE  No.  1— Continued. 


I  Days 
I  since 
Dairy.  Result.  I  in- 
ocu- 
;iated. 
I 


Aug.  26  I  Wagon 

Aug.  14    do. 

Aug.  28  I do. 


Aug.    6  1 


do.... 


No.  84..  Died... I 
No.  85..;  KlUed.. 
...do...' do.  J 


No.  86 . . 


Aug.  15 
Aug.  28 
July  31 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  27 
....do... 
Aug.  22 
July  19 
July  30 
Aug.  15 
July  17 
Aug.  5 
....do... 
Aug.  21 
...do... 
July  26 
Aug.  6 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  14 
July  12 
July  19 
July  22 
July  23 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  14 
Aug.  PH 
July  12 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  15 
July  16 
Atig.  2 
July  18 
July  24 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  26 


do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

Wagon. 

4o.. 

do.. 

do.. 


...do... 
...do... 
No.«7.. 
...do... 
No.  88 . . 
...do... 
...do... 
No.  89 . . 


.do.. 


...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 
...  .do . 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

do No.  90..    Died.. 

do No.  91..    Killed. 

Dairy do do. 

No.  92..   Died.. 

Dairj- do...    Killed. 

do do . . .    Died . . 

do do...    KiUed. 

do do . . .    Died . . 

No.  93..!  KiUed. 

Dairy do  ... do. 

do do. ..' do. 

Wagon No.  94 do . 


Wagon. 
do.. 

Dairy.. 
do.. 


No.  95 do.. 

do do.. 

....do....    Died.. 
....do....    KiUed. 

do do.. 

do do.. 

...do....    Died.. 

do ; do.. 

No. 96...    Killed. 

Dairy do ■ do.. 

do do do.. 

Wagon No. 97 do.. 

do do do.. 

No.9K do.. 

Wjigon do I)i<»d.. 

Dairy ." do....  Killed. 

do i....do.....  Died.. 


76 
64 
79 
66 
73 
65 
65 
70 

3 
88 
76 

5 
84 

2 
69 

2 
92 
84 
69 
77 
104 
96 

4 

84 

82 

3 

n 

104 
82 
76 
101 
80 
99 
3 
76 
8 


Autopsy. 

Tubercle 
bacilli. 

Pres- 
ent. 

Ab- 
sent. 

Negative 

do 

Inguinal    glands     en- 
larged and  caseous; 
retroperitoneal    and 
mediastinal     glanda 
enlarged;  spleeci  aid 
liver    eniaigsd    and 
studded  with  numer> 
ous  tubercles;  tubeiv 
de  in  liver;  sections 
show  histologioal  tu- 
bercles. 

Negative 

+ 



do 

1 

do 

do 

do 

1 

do 

do 

do 



Negative 

do 

Negative 

1 

Negative ' 

Negative i 

do 1 



do 1... 

do 1 

do 

do 

Negative 

do 

do 

i 

Negative 

do 

do 1 

do ; 

1 
do       .        .        .        i 

.   ...do.... i 

1 

Negativi" 
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TABLE  No.  1 -Continued. 


^^,  *»• 


o 


278 
126 

igo 

240 
2M 
47 
148  . 

219  |. 

220  I. 
112  L 

26!. 
62'. 
117  L 

193  '. 

194  I. 
»|. 


200 
308 
316 
9 
37 
252 
253 
287 


Date  of 
inocu- 
lation. 


Aug.  26 
Aug.  2 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  21 
...do.... 
July  22 
Am-  7 
Aug.  16 
...do.... 
Aug.  1 
July  17 
July  24 
Aug.  t 
Aug.  13 
...do... 
July  23 


Source. 


Dairy 

....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 


Dairy. 


No.  98 

No.  99. 

...do.... 

...do... 

...do... 

No.  100. 

...do... 

...do... 

...do... 


Dairy 

do 

do 

Wagon ■  No.  101. 

No.  102. 

Wagon do . . 

J>airy < do.. 

.....do do  .. 

do do.. 

No.  103. 


.do. 


Aug.  14     Dairy- 

Aug.  28  j do, 

Aug.  29 
July  15 
July  19 
Aug.  21 
...  do... 
Aug.  2l\ 
...do... 


.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

No.  104. 

...do.. 

Wagon I do  .. 

do ' do  .. 

— do do  ., 


.do. 


Result. 


Days 
since 
in- 
ocu- 
lated. 


KiUed. 
...do.. 
Died.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
Killed. 
...do.. 


...do.. 
...do.. 
...do. 
...do. 
Died.. 
. .  .do . 
KiUed. 
...do. 


66 

87 

4 

2 

5 

18 

83 

75 

75 

87 

100 

95 

9 

25 

75 

94 


...do.. 
...do.. 
Died... 
...do.. 
...do.. 
Killed.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


Autopsy.^ 


Negative. 
....do.... 


Tubeicie 
bacilli. 


Prea-  Ab- 
ent.    sent. 


.1 


Negative. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


.do...    Died... 


77 
64 

2 

li 

3 
71 
71 
r.7 
19 


No  evidence  of  tubercle  . 

Negative 

Inguinal  and  retroperi- 
toneal glands  caseous; 
spleen  enlarged  and 
studded  with  tubeiv 
cles;  liver  showed  nu- 
merous tubercular 
foci;  sections  show 
histological  tubercles 
and  tubercle  bacilli. 

Negative 

do 


Negative. 
...do.... 
.....do.... 


The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  above  protocols.  It 
shows  the  laboratory  number  of  the  dairy,  number  of  samples  from 
each  dairy,  number  of  saqiples  lost  by  the  animal  dying  in  less  than 
three  weeks  of  other  infections,  number  samples  remaining  for  observa- 
tion, and  total  number  of  samples  for  each  dairv^  positive  for 
tuberculosis. 

The  same  details  are  shown  in  Table  3  for  the  milk  collected  from 
the  charitable  institutions. 
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TABLE  NO.  2. 


Dairy. 


Number 
of  samples. 


1.. 

2.. 

3.. 

4.. 

5.. 

«.. 

7.. 

8.. 

9.. 
10.. 
11.. 
12.. 
13.. 
14.. 
15.. 
16.. 
17.. 
18.. 
19.. 
20.. 
21.. 
22.. 
23.. 
24.. 
25.. 
26.. 
27.. 
'  28.. 
29.. 
30.. 
31.. 
32. 
33.. 
34. 
35. 
36.. 
37. 
38. 
30. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 


Nmnber 


Number 
samples 

pig. 


Number 
samples 
positive 
for  tuber- 
culosis. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 

u 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

1 

0 

u 

0 

u 

0 
0 
0 
0 
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In  the  examination  of  103  cases  of  Malta  fever  for  the  specific 
organism  the  minimum  quantity  of  blood  from  which  a  positive 
result  was  obtained  was  ^^j  cubic  centimeters.  This  fact  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  the  trans- 
mission of  infection  by  biting  insects  such  as  mosquitoes.  This  is  a 
larger  amount  of  blood  than  any  biting  insect  to  be  found  in  Malta 
can  contain.® 

The  water  supply  of  Malta  is  drawn  from  two  sources,  the  one  for 
general  use  being  derived  from  three  springs  which  are  pumped  to  a 
central  reservoir  and  thence  distributed,  the  second  being  rain  water, 
most  of  the  houses  being  provided  with  cisterns  for  the  collection  of 
rain  water  which  is  largely  used  for  drinking  purposes. 

The  milk  supply  of  Malta  is  derived  almost  entirely  from  goats, 
though  there  is  a  small  number  of  cows  on  the  island  and  condensed 
milk  is  used  to  some  extent.  The  number  of  milk  goats  in  Malta  is 
probably  at  least  20,000. 

As  showing  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  Malta  the  following 
figures  are  of  interest:  From  1894  to  1903  there  was  an  average  of 
32  cases  per  10,000  inhabitants  per  year  in  the  civil  population;  for 
the  same  period  in  the  military  population  the  yearly  average  was 
25.6  per  10,000;  from  1901  to  1903,  for  which  years  only  figures  are 
obtainable,  the  yearly  average  was  28.55  per  10,000  among  the  naval 
population. 

In  regard  to  infection  other  than  through  goat's  milk.  Major  Hor- 
rocks  ^  concludes  that  so  far  as  the  experiments  go  it  appears  that 
infection  can  not  be  conveyed  from  infected  to  healthy  monkeys  by 
skin  contact  alcme,  all  other  sources  of  infection  being  excluded.  In- 
fection can  not  be  conveyed  from  infected  to  healthy  monkeys  by 
ecto-parasites  alone.  When  healthy  monkeys  living  in  intimate  con- 
tact with  diseased  monkeys,  under  mosquito-proof  conditions,  become 
infected,  the  infection  is  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  J/.  7t}elite)isis 
excreted  in  the  urine  of  the  diseased  monkeys. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Mediterranean  fever  ran  be  contracted 
by  contact  with  cutaneous  surfaces  uncontaminated  by  urine.'' 

Infection  can  be  acquired  by  the  absorption  of  urine  secreted  by 
cases  of  Mediterranean  fever,  and  this  is  i)robably  one  way  in  which 
workers  in  hospitals  become  infected. 

There  is  evidence  to  show  that  monkeys  can  l)e  infected  by  dry  dust 
artificiallv  contaminated  with  cultures  of  J/.  nwHtcfisis  isolated  from 


'^  Kei)ort8  of  the  commission  ♦  ♦  *  for  the  iiivi'stipitioii  of  McHHterraiieaii 
fever     ♦     ♦     ♦.     Tart  3,  11M>5,  p.  14. 

^  UeiK)rts  of  the  commission  ♦  ♦  *  for  the  investipit ion  of  Mediterranean 
fever     ♦     ♦     ♦.     I»art  4,  IIMMJ.  p.  3(>. 

^  UeiK)rts  of  the  ccmimission  ♦  ♦  *  for  the  investipition  of  Meiliterranean 
fever     ♦     ♦     ♦.     Tart  4,  11KK>,  \k  81. 
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the  spleen  of  ca.^es  of  Mediterranean  fever.  The  path  of  absorptio:n 
may  be  through  the  nares,  throat,  respiratory  passages,  and  alimentary 
canal.  Dry  dust  contaminated  with  the  urine  of  cases  of  Mediter- 
ranean fever  has  given  rise  to  infection  in  goats,  but  not  in  mon- 
keys. The  experience  gained  during  the  work  performed  in  Malta 
during  1904—5  has  convinced  Horrocks  that  men  are  more  susceptible 
than  monkeys  and  goats.  Shaw's  work  on  ambulatory  cases  of  Med- 
iterranean fever  among  the  Maltese  has  also  shown  that  opportunities 
for  the  creation  of  infected  dust  are  plentiful  in  Malta.  Infected 
dry  dust  as  a  cause  of  Mediterranean  fever  can  not  therefore  be  dis- 
carded. When  infection  is  acquired  in  this  manner  the  incubation 
period  is  probably  at  least  a  month. 

Mediterranean  fever  can  be  acquired  by  the  absorption  of  infected 
goat's  milk  from  the  alimentary  canal.  The  incubation  period  in 
this  case  is  also  probably  long,  and  may  even  extend  to  two  months. 

This  mode  of  infection  probably  plays  a  great  part  in  the  causa- 
tion of  Mediterranean  fever  among  the  Maltese,  who  drink  raw  milk 
drawn  at  the  doors  of  their  houses. 

Horrocks"  found  that  the  M,  melitensis  could  be  recovered  from 
khaki  cotton,  khaki  serge,  and  blankets  up  to  the  eightieth  day. 
Shaw  recovered  it  from  bhie  serge  up  to  the  seventy-eighth  day. 

The  above  resuUs  obtained  by  Horrocks  upon  the  longevity  of  the 
organism  upon  khaki,  cotton,  etc.,  are  important  as  showing  the  pos- 
sible relation  of  fomites  to  the  transmission  of  the  disease. 

The  presence  of  ambulatory  cases  of  Malta  fever  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  spread  and  continuance  of  the  disease  in  Malta. 
These  ambulatory  cases  constantly  pass  the  specific  organism  in  their 
urine  and  are  undoubtedly  as  much  a  source  of  danger  to  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  as  are  the  bacillus  carriers  in  typhoid 
fever. 

The  usual  source  of  milk  in  Malta  is  the  goat.^  These  animals 
are  driven  about  the  streets  and  milked  at  the  customer's  door  into  his 
own  container.  The  udders,  which  are  abnormally  large,  often  touch 
the  ground  and  are  v(»rv  liable  to  he  soiled.  There  are  so  many  herds 
that  it  is  often  difficult  for  a  householder  to  tell  the  source  of  his  milk 
supply.  No  re<rulations  are  in  force  for  the  eifectual  control  of  these 
vendors. 

It  was  first  shown  by  Zanimit  ^  that  goats  could  be  infected  by  feed- 
ing them  with  the  J/.  mriite?isis,     Zanmiit  informed  the  chairman  of 

«  UeiK>rts  of  the  coniniission  ♦  ♦  ♦  for  the  investigation  of  Mediterranean 
fever     ♦     ♦     ♦.     Part  4,  IIHKJ,  \).  17G. 

^  HeiM»rts  of  the  commission  ♦  ♦  *  for  the  investigation  of  Mediterranean 
fever     *     ♦     ♦.     Part  2,  UHhl,  p.  11. 

^  ReiK)rts  of  the  conunission  ♦  *  *  for  the  investigation  of  Mediterranean 
fever     *     *     ♦.     Part  3,  11)05,  p.  2. 
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the  board  that  he  considered  goats  to  be  susceptible  to  Malta  fever  and 
that  the  disease  is  spread  to  human  beings  by  goats. 

On  June  23,  1905,  Maj.  W.  H.  Horrocks  wrote  the  chairman  of  the 
commission  that  he  had  discovered  the  M,  melitensis  in  the  milk  of 
an  apparently  healthy  goat  and  that  he  had  already  found  it  in  the 
milk  of  five  goats  taken  from  two  different  herds,  and  that  Doctor 
Zammit  had  found  it  in  the  blood  of  one  of  these  goats. 

Preliminary  notes  by  Major  Horrocks,  Captain  Kennedy,  and  Doc- 
tor Zammit  on  the  propagation  of  Malta  fever  by  goats  show  that  one 
or  more  healthy  goats  in  every  herd  are  excreting  the  3/.  inelitensis 
in  their  milk  and  urine,  and  that  about  50  per  cent  of  the  goats  react 
to  Malta  fever  when  examined  by  serum  agglutination  tests.  The 
commission  states  that  it  may  be  objected  that  no  exact  proof  exists 
that  the  drinking  of  milk  containing  the  M,  meliten fiis  vfiW  give  rise 
to  the  disease  in  man.  However,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
results  of  feeding  and  inoculation  experiments  on  monkeys  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  disease  is  propagated  in  this  way. 

This  is  the  first  statement  in  the  literature  bearing  upon  the  propa- 
gation of  Malta  fever  by  the  milk  of  infected  goats. 

With  the  object  of  ascertaining  by  experimental  inoculation 
^hether  goats  could  be  infected  by  M,  melitensis  6  goats  from  2  dif- 
ferent herds  were  brought  and  placed  in  the  lazaretto.  Doctor  Zam- 
mit <*  before  inoculatioi\  of  these  goats  took  blood  from  each  and 
tasted  their  serum  for  agglutination.  He  found  to  his  surprise  that 
the  serum  of  5  of  these  goats  considerably  diluted  caused  agglutina- 
tion of  the  J/,  inelitensis.  The  reactions  thus  obtained  suggested  that 
possibly  5  of  the  goats  were  suffering  from  Malta  fever  acquired  un- 
der natural  conditions.  The  goats  were  said  to  he  healthy,  but  were 
sold  cheaply  as  they  had  given  very  little  milk  for  some  time.  Ex- 
amination of  these  goats  in  detail  resulted  as  follows: 

Goat  No.  G:  J/,  inelitensis  appears  to  he  steadily  excreted  in  the 
apparently  normal  milk  of  this  goat. 

Goat  No.  1 :  J/.  7neliten.sis  excreted  in  large  iiunihor  in  the  milk  and 
also  in  the  urine  of  this  goat. 

Goat  No.  2:  J/,  m^h'fe/hsis  excreted  in  small  quantities  in  the  nor- 
mal appearing  milk  of  this  goat;  not  detected  in  the  urine. 

Goat  No.  3 :  M.  inelitensis  present  in  large  uumbers  in  the  normal 
looking  milk  of  this  goat,  but  not  in  the  urine. 

Goat  No.  5:  J/,  ntelitcn.sis  was  found  in  the  milk  and  urine. 

Captain  Kennedy,  K.  A.  M.  C\,  visited  the  various  herds  and  took 
blood   from  the  ears  of  the  goats.     Out   of   \i\\    <r<)ats  examined  84 


'^  Ueports  of   tin*  (Munmissioii     ♦     *     *     for   the    invi'sti^'ation   of   MeiUterra- 
iieaii  fever     ♦     *     ♦.     Part  1.  nMJ.'».  p.  s4  (7  svq. 
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grave  a  positive  agglutination  test,  equal  to  a  percentage  of  52  prob- 
ably infected  with  Mediterranean  fever. 

The  results  obtained  show  that  some  of  the  goats  in  every  herd 
examined  were  suffering  from  Mediterranean  fever.  The  M,  meliten- 
tfis  is  present  in  the  milk  in  enormous  numbers  when  the  disease  has 
been  present  sufficiently  long  to  cause  a  change  in  the  physical  char- 
acters of  the  fluid.  It  is  also  excreted  in  considerable  numbers,  even 
when  the  animals  are  in  "  full  milk  "  and  no  changes  have  occurred 
in  either  the  physical  or  chemical  characters  of  the  milk. 

The  M,  melitensis  is  also  excreted  in  the  airine  of  goats  suffering 
from  Mediterranean  fever,  but  up  to  the  present  it  has  only  been 
found  when  the  disease  has  existed  for  some  time  and  after  physical 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  milk. 

Shaw  examined  the  blood  of  83  cows,  10  of  which  gave  a  positive 
reaction  to  the  M,  melitensis;  from  the  milk  of  2  of  these  cows  the 
J/,  melitensis  was  isolated. 

The  manner  in  which  animals  l)ecome  infected  with  the  virus  of 
Mediterranean  fever  is  a  matter  of  considerable  interest  and  im- 
portance. Up  to  the  present  all  the  evidence  available  points  to 
their  food  as  being  the  main  vehicle  of  infection.  The  feeding  ex- 
periments show  conclusively  that  monkeys  and  goats  may  thus  be 
infex»ted.  Besides  the  very  obvious  way  of  infection  of  the  young 
through  thoir  mothers'  milk,  the  successful  result  of  various  feeding 
experiments  with  food  soiled,  direertly  and  indirectly,  with  the  urine 
of  2  ambulatory  cases  of  Mediterranean  fever,  and  in  whose  urine 
living  M.  melitensis  was  being  excreted,  indicated  another  way  in 
which  these  animals  may  be  infected  while  feeding.  Goats  may  be 
seen  any  day  in  the  streets  of  the  chief  city  of  the  island  of  Malta 
feeding  on  filth  and  rubbish  of  every  possible  variety,  some  of  it 
visibly  saturated  with  urine,  animal  and  human.  Among  the  lower 
class  Maltese,  as  above  stated,  workmen  have  been  found  who  void 
living  J/,  inelitcnsis  in  their  urine,  as  do  a  certain  number  of  in- 
fected goats.  Thus  the  path  of  this  manner  of  infection  becomes 
clear.  Having  satisfied  their  hunger  in  this  manner,  the  goats  lie 
down  in  the  streets  to  digest  their  meal  with  their  teats  and  udders 
often  in  contact  with  the  ordure  of  the  gutters  and  roads,  till  they 
are  kicked  up  by  the  goatherd  to  be  milked  into  the  vessel  brought 
to  the  doors  of  the  adjacent  houses  by  their  occupants.  It  is  hence 
not  to  l)e  wondered  at  that  these  animals  frequently  suffer  also  from 
suppurative  mastitis  and  give  milk  containing  pus.  In  the  health 
reports  of  the  Malta  govornment  may  be  seen  reports  of  outbreaks 
of  illness  among  children  directly  traced  to  this  cause  by  the  med- 
ical officers. 
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With  regard  to  cows  the  evidence  is  not  so  clear.  Kept  shut  up 
in  "shippens,"  and  seldom  allowed  outside,  they  have  their  food 
brought  to  them,  but  as  this  food  is  composed  of  vegetable  and 
other  refuse  collected  from  every  possible  source  and  situation,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  that  they  can  hardly  escape  from  receiving 
infected  food  from  time  to  time. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  whether  those  goats  whose  blood  gave 
a  positive  agglutination  reaction  would  have  some  symptoms  of 
illness,  but  this  was  not  apparent  except  in  a  few  cases.  The  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  milk  seemed  in  most  cases  to  be  unaffected. 
In  fact,  it  was  often  noted  that  the  best  milk-producers  in  the  herd 
gave  a  positive  reaction. 

Horrocks  and  Kennedy  *  thought  that  as  a  result  of  their  observa- 
tions, judged  by  the  serum  reaction,  41  per  cent  of  the  goats  in  Malta 
are  infected.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  goats  supplying  milk  to  various 
parts  of  Malta  appear  to  excrete  the  M,  melitensis  in  the  milk. 

The  excretion  of  the  specific  microbe  may  continue  steadily  for  three 
months  without  any  change  occurring  in  the  physical  character  or 
chemical  composition  of  the  milk  and  without  the  animal  exhibiting 
any  signs  of  ill  health.  Some  infected  goats  may  lose  flesh  and  their 
coats  become  thin ;  they  may  also  suffer  from  a  short  hacking  cough. 
A  febrile  condition,  however,  has  not  been  observed.  Goats  may 
have  a  marked  blood  reaction  and  yet  never  excrete  the  M,  meli- 
tensis  in  the  milk.  If  the  blood  serum  or  milk  does  not  agglutinate 
the  M,  melitensis^  the  specific  microbe  is  not  found  in  the  milk. 

The  excretion  of  the  M.  melitensis  in  the  milk  may  be  intermittent, 
appearing  for  a  few  days  and  then  disappearing  for  a  week  or  more. 
A  blood  reaction  may  exist  for  some  weeks  before  the  J/,  nulitensis  is 
excreted  in  the  milk. 

Monkeys  and  goats  can  be  infected  by  feeding  with  cultures  of 
M,  melitensis  isolated  from  milk,  and  also  by  feeding  with  infected 
milk  itself.  The  incubation  period  in  feeding  experiments  appears  to 
vary  between  three  and  four  weeks.  Monkeys  infected  by  feeding 
sometimes  suffer  from  a  typical  wave  of  fever  and  lose  flesh,  at  other 
times  they  show  no  obvious  signs  of  ill  health,  and  may  even  gain  in 
weight. 

When  monkeys  become  infected  by  feeding  with  milk  the  lymphatic 
glands  always  contain  far  more  colonies  of  the  M.  wcUten^^is  than  the 
spleen.  This  fact  suggests  that  the  specific  micrococci  contained  in 
the  food  are  carried  to  the  lymphatic  glands  and  there  undergo  con- 
siderable multiplication.  It  has  not  yet  been  i)r()ve(l  that  the  mesen- 
teric oflands  are  always  infected  at  an  earlier  date  than  the  femoral 


*»  KeiK)rts  of  the  commission     ♦     ♦     ♦     for  the  investipition  of  Meili terra nean 
fever     ♦     ♦     ♦     Part  4,  IJKKi,  i».  (;s,  ct  stni. 
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and  axillary  glands,  but  feeding  with  milk  shows  that  this  may  be  the 
case  at  times. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  goats  may  become  infected  by  feed- 
ing on  dust  polluted  with  urine  from  cases  of  Mediterranean  fever. 
The  excretion  of  M.  melitensis  in  the  milk  resulting  from  such  infec- 
tion is  a  late  phenomenon  only  appearing  about  seventy-four  days 
after  the  blood  reaction  has  developed. 

In  report  No.  6  of  the  commission  they  state  that,  reviewing  the 
evidence  already  collected  by  the  Mediterranean  Fever  Commission 
in  its  entirety,  it  is  fairly  obvious  that  the  infective  character  of  the 
milk  of  many  of  the  goats  upon  the  island  of  Malta  affords  a  ready 
and  reasonable  explanation  of  the  means  by  which  the  disease  is 
transmitted.  Then,  too,  the  evidence  yielded  by  experiments  upon 
monkeys,  supported  by  the  facts  of  the  steamship  Joshua  Nicholson 
epidemic,  justifies  the  assumption  that  in  the  ingestion  of  infected 
milk  we  have  the  veritable  infective  agency  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases.  Additional  weight  attaches  to  this  view  by  reason  of  the 
declining  case  incidence  that  was  associated  with  the  compulsory  sub- 
stitution (owing  to  the  goatherds  strike)  of  imported  preserved 
milks  for  the  fresh  goat's  milk  by  the  local  and  military  authorities. 

In  report  No.  (>,  page  70,  is  an  account  of  an  outbreak  of  Malta 
fever  aboard  the  steamship  Joshua  Nicholson  which  conveyed  a  herd 
of  milk  goats  from  Malta  to  Antwerp  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  of  1905.  These  goats  were  collected  by  a  representative  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  shipment  to  the 
United  States.  It  reads  almost  as  if  it  were  a  planned  laboratory 
experiment,  and  in  view  of  the  experimental  work  above  referred  to 
established  almost  conclusively  the  relation  of  infected  goat's  milk 
to  the  spread  of  ALilta  fever.  The  following  account  of  the  outbreak 
is  taken  verbatim  from  the  report  of  the  commission : 

1.  HISTORY  OF  THE  GOATS. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
visited  Malta  in  the  summer  of  1905,  and  during  a  stay  of  some 
months  gradually  i)urchased  a  herd  of  61  milch  goats  (all  healthy 
in  appearance  and  good  milkers,  many  being  prize  animals),  and  4 
billy  goats.  These  he  shipped  on  board  the  cargo  steamer  Joshua 
Nicholson^  on  August  19,  1905,  for  passage  to  the  United  States 
via  Antwerp.  During  the  voyage,  which  lasted  until  September  2, 
1900,  when  Antwerp  was  reached,  the  goats  were  milking  well,  and 
many  of  the  ship's  company  partook  freely  of  the  milk — the  officers 
drinking  "  mixed  "  milk  collected  in  a  large  vessel,  the  members  of 
the  crew  each  obtaining  ''  whole  "  milk  from  1  goat  in  his  own  sep- 
arate panikin. 
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On  arrival  at  Antwerp  the  goats  were  at  once  transferred  to  the 
quarantine  station,  where  they  remained  for  the  five  days  that 
elapsed  before  they  were  reembarked  on  the  steamship  St.  Andrew 
bound  for  New  York,  and  during  this  voyage  a  large  quantity  of 
milk  was^gain  available  for  consumption.  New  York  was  reached 
about  September  24,  and  the  animals  were  transferred  to  the  quaran- 
tine station  at  Athenia,  N.  J.,  where  they  remained  under  observation. 
Subsequent  bacteriological  examination  resulted  in  the  recovery  of 
M,  melitensis  first  from  the  milk  of  2  of  the  goats  and  afterwards 
from  that  of  several  more. 

2.  THE    INCIDENCE    OF    MEDITERRANEAN     FEVER    AMONG    THOSE 
WHO  PARTOOK  OF  THE  MILK. 

(a)  In  the  steamship  Joshua  Nicholson, — In  addition  to  4  passen- 
gers (Mr.  Thompson  and  3  goatherds)  present  on  the  voyage  from 
Malta  to  Antwerp,  the  Joshua  Nicholson  carried  23  officers  and  men. 
Of  the  crew  of  19,  the  carpenter,  boatswain,  and  messroom  steward, 
together  with  others  (11  in  all),  left  the  ship  at  Antwerp;  the  boat- 
swain was  afterwards  in  hospital  suffering  from  hernia;  the  move- 
ments of  the  remainder  can  not  be  traced.  Of  the  12  remaining  offi- 
cers and  crew,  8  fell  sick  at  intervals  varying  from  eighteeti  to  thirty- 
four  days  from  the  embarkation  of  the  goats,  and  in  the  cases  of  5  of 
these  8  the  blood  reactions  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  Mediter- 
ranean fever  was  the  cause  of  their  illness*. 

The  4  members  of  the  ship's  crew  who  did  not  show  any  signs 
of  illness  were  the  second  mate  and  the  cabin  boy,  with  whom  the  milk 
disagreed  and  who  consequently  had  but  very  little,  and  2  engineers 
(Germans)  who  drank  the  milk,  it  is  true,  but  appear  to  have  always 
boiled  it. 

Of  the  3  goatherds,  1  (the  chief  goatherd)  had  undoubtedly  been 
infected  with  M,  melitensis  previous  to  July,  1900,  as  evidenced  by 
the  presence  of  specific  agglutinins  in  his  blood,  but  whether  recently 
or  remotely  it  was  impossible  to  say;  about  the  2  assistant  goatherds 
no  information  could  l^e  obtained. 

{h)  At  Antwerp, — The  staff  of  the  quarantine  station  and  many 
individuals  in  the  neighborhood  are  said  to  have  partaken  of  the 
milk,  both  raw  and  boiled,  during  the  five  days  the  goats  were  in- 
terned here,  but  no  information  can  be  obtained  of  the  subsequent 
occurrence  of  cases  of  illness  resembling  Mediterranean  fever. 

((')  In  the  ste(inhs/t!p  /St.  Andrew. — The  steamship  *S7.  Andrew  car- 
ried 30  cattlemen  and  3  goatherds,  and  Mr.  Thompson,  in  addition  to 
a  crew  of  30  men.  Most  of  these  drank  of  the  milk,  but  the  ma-ster  of 
thei^hip  and  also  his  owners  state  that  none  of  the  men  suffered  from 
anv  illness. 
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(d)  In  America. — With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Thompson,  who  died 
in  January,  1906,  from  "  bilateral  pneumonia  following  influenza," 
and  about  whose  medical  history,  qua  Mediterranean  fever,  no  evi- 
dence can  be  obtained,  only  1  person — a  woman  at  the  quarantine 
station — took  the  milk  in  any  quantity.  She,  however,  drank  the 
mixed  milk  from  several  goats  for  a  considerable  period,  and  in  De- 
cember, 1905,  suffered  from  a  typical  attack  of  Mediteiran^n  fever. 

3.  THE   RESULTS. 

In  summarizing  the  result  of  this  unpremeditated  experiment  sev- 
eral factors  have  to  be  considered.  For  instance,  a  certain  unknown 
number  of  goats — more,  however,  than  2 — were  shown  to  be  secreting 
infective  milk  after  their  arrival  in  America,  some  three  months  after 
leaving  Malta,  but  there  is  no  direct  evidence  as  to  the  number  whose 
milk  contained  J/,  melltensis  during  the  voyage  in  summer  weather 
from  Malta  to  Antwerp.  Arguing  from  analogy  with  average 
Maltese  herds,  at  least  6  should  have  been  secreting  infective  milk. 
The  goats  purcha^d  by  Mr.  Thompson  were,  however,  picked  ani- 
mals and  heavy  milkers,  and  as  experience  has  shown  that  the  goats 
yielding  the  most  milk  in  any  given  herd  are  the  most  likely  to  be 
passing  M,  melitensis  in  their  milk,  the  probability  is  that  in  this  par- 
ticular herd  of  60  milch  goats  (1  having  died  the  day  after  leaving 
Malta)  the  milk  from  considerably  more  than  6  was  heavily  infected — 
an  inference  which  receives  confirmation  from  the  fact  that  the  3 
officers  and  the  steward  who  drank  "  mixed  "  milk  each  developed  an 
attack  of  Meditterranean  fever,  the  remaining  officer  and  the  cabin 
boy,  with  whom  the  milk  disagreed  and  who  consequently  did  not 
drink  it,  remained  well. 

The  members  of  the  crew,  on  the  other  hand,  each  drank  "  whole  " 
milk  from  a  single  goat,  and  apart  from  the  possibilities  of  the  milk 
being  supplied  on  any  particular  occasion  from  an  uninfected  ani- 
mal, a  reference  to  Section  I  (3),  shows  clearly  the  possibilities  of 
a  man  who  obtains  milk,  even  from  an  infected  animal,  avoiding  the 
ingestion  of  infective  milk. 

Apart  from  such  considerations,  however,  it  suffices  to  state  the 

net  result  as  follows: 

« 

Of  23"  men  on  board  the  steamship  Joshua  Nicholson  who  drank 
on  one  or  more  occasions  presumably  infected  milk,  no  evidence  what- 
ever is  available  as  to  12  and  no  relevant  information  as  to  Mr. 
Thompson;  of  the  remaining  10,  1  suffered  from  hernia  only,  1 
was  infected  by  M .  wcHteti^siH  at  an  unknown  date,  while  8  suffered 

"  That  is  disregard  ill  j:  the  2  men  who  boiled  the  milk  before  drinking  it, 
find  the  officer  and  cabin  boy  who  did  not  drink  the  milk. 
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from  febrile  attacks — 5  (or  50  per  cent  of  them)  yielding  conclusive 
evidence  of  infection  by  M.  melitensis. 

In  Report  No.  5  of  the  commission  is  an  article  by  Major  Horroks 
on  Mediterranean  fever  in  Gibraltar.  The  facts  there  detailed,  taken 
with  the  curve  showing  the  relation  of  the  number  of  goats  in 
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Each  square  equals  80  goats* 
w     w    40  cases . 


(libraltar  to  the  number  of  cavses  of  Malta  fever,  is  particularly 
interesting  and  suggestive.  With  the  reduction  in  the  numl)er  of 
goats  in  (librahar  there  was  also  a  decrease  in  the  nnnilx^r  of  cases 
of  Malta  fever,  so  that  finally  when  the  ninnber  of  goats  had  de- 
creased to  about  i200  in  11)05,  Malta  fever  has  practically  disappeared. 
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Mediterranean  fever,  often  called  "  rock  fever,"  has  existed  in  Gi- 
braltar for  many  years,*  although  the  cause  of  the  fever  was  not  known 
until  the  discovery  of  Bruce's  specific  organism  from  fatal  cases  of 
Malta  fever.  Physicians  residing  in  Gibraltar  knew  of  the  existence 
of  a  fever  characterized  by  long  duration,  low  mortality,  and  liable 
to  be  followed  by  rheumatic  sequela. 

In  a  study  of  the  cases  of  continued  fever  in  Gibraltar  from  1882 
to  1905  it  was  shown  by  Horrocks  that  in  the  year  1884  there  were 
833  cases  of  continued  fever  of  which  429  were  probably  Mediterra- 
nean. In  1885  there  were  697  cases  of  continued  fever  including  341 
cases  of  Malta  fever.  In  1886  there  were  only  331  cases  of  continued 
fever  and  of  these  158  were  enteric  fever.  The  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  cases  of  enteric  fever  was  attributed  partly  to  the  arrival 
of  an  infected  regiment  in  Gibraltar  from  Egypt  and  to  serious  sani- 
tary defects  in  Gibraltar.  In  1887  there  was  again  a  considerable 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  cases  of  Mediterranean  fever  and  from 
that  date,  with  slight  oscillations,  the  curve  of  Mediterranean  fever 
gradually  declined  until  it  reached  0  in  1904.  The  rapid  disappear- 
ance of  febrile  (Jiseases  from  Gibraltar,  which  commenced  in  1885, 
forms  a  marked  contrast  with  the  state  of  things  in  Malta  in  cor- 
responding years.  It  is  plain  that  some  important  factor  which  dis- 
appeared from  Gibraltar  has  continued  to  operate  in  Malta. 

It  has  l)een  shown  that  the  J/,  melitensis  is  excreted  in  the  urine  of 
man  and  goats  and  that  animals  can  be  infected  by  dust  contami- 
nated with  the  urine  of  Malta  fever  patients;  that  the  micrococcus  is 
excreted  in  the  milk  of  infected  goats,  and  that  the  consumption  of 
this  milk  causes  Malta  fever  in  monkeys.  It  is  evident  that  both  th^ 
sjinitarv  conditions  and  the  possible  infection  of  goats  in  Gibraltar 
must  be  investigated  if  the  cause  of  the  continued  fever  is  to  be 
discovered. 

That  the  improvement  of  the  sanitary  conditions  plaj^ed  but  a 
minor  part  in  the  marked  decrease  in  the  prevalence  of  Malta  fever 
in  (Gibraltar  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  curve  representing  the 
pi-esence  of  Malta  fever  among  the  military  population  rose  steadily 
from  1874  to  1884,  in  spite  of  the  improvement  in  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions in  Gibraltar. 

Twenty  years  ago  goats  were  allowed  to  graze  on  certain  portions 
of  thq  rock  and  passes  were  granted  to  goat  keepers  for  this  priv- 
ilege. In  1883  passes  for  1,793  goats  were  granted.  In  1886  the 
number  of  passes  had  been  reduced  to  1,512;  by  1890  the  passes  had 
further  declined  to  590,  and  in  1892  to  only  510.  From  1894  to  1902 
the  number  of  goats  appears  to  have  changed  very  little:  in  1904  the 

"  ReiK)rts  of  the  conimission  *  *  *  for  the  investigation  of  Mediterranean 
fever     *     *     ♦     Part  5.  11HJ7,  p.  55. 
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passes  were  reduced  to  210,  and  when  Major  Horrocks  began  an 
examination  of  the  goats  in  1905  he  found  only  254  distributed  upon 
various  portions  of  the  rock.  It  might  be  urged  that,  though  passes 
for  grazing  were  withdrawn,  the  goats  were  still  kept  and  housed  in 
goat  sheds.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case,  as  Major  Horrocks  as- 
certained that  in  the  period  from  1883  to  1903  about  1,100  goats  had 
been  sold,  and  those  familiar  with  the  goat  trade  stated  that  where 
passes  for  grazing  could  not  be  obtained  the  goats  were  not  kept  in 
any  numbers. 

In  1905,  Major  Horrocks  took  specimens  of  blood  from  254  goats 
found  on  various  portions  of  the  rock  and  tested  the  serum  for  ag- 
glutination. Fourteen  per  cent  of  them  gave  a  positive  reaction 
with  M,  melitensis.  It  is  extremely  suggestive  that  the  decrease  in 
the  Malta  fever  in  the  military  population  was  coincident  with  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  goats  in  Gibraltar. 

It  appears  probable  that  the  rapid  disappearance  of  Mediterranean 
fever  from  Gibraltar,  which  commenced  in  1885,  was  intimately  as- 
sociated with  the  exodus  of  infected  goats  from  the  rock.  Improved 
sanitary  conditions,  especially  the  disconnection ,  of  waste  pipes 
and  house  drains  from  sewers,  may  have  played  a  part  in  causing  the 
decrease  of  fever,  but  as  the  same  sanitary  nnprovements  have  been 
carried  out  in  Malta  without  any  corresponding  decline  of  Mediter- 
ranean fever,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  their  effect  was  insignificant 
compared  with  that  produced  by  the  removal  of  the  infected  goats. 


I).  MILK  SICKNESS. 
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MILK  SICKNESS. 


By  Geobge  W.  McCJoy. 
Passed  Assistant  Surgeon,  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service. 


Definition, — Milk  sickness  is  an  acute,  nonfebrile  disease,  probably 
of  a  specific  nature  due  to  the  ingestion  of  milk,  milk  products,  or 
ihe  flesh  of  animals  (usually  cattle)  sufTering  from  a  disease  known 
as  trembles.  The  disease  in  man  is  characterized  by  great  depres- 
sion, persistent  vomiting,  obstinate  constipation,  and  high  mortality. 

Syno7ii/ms, — Endemic  sick  stomach,  sloes  or  slows,  milk  sick,  sick 
stomach,  colica  trementia,  puking  complaint,  paralysis  intestinalis, 
mukosma,  syro. 

Historical. — Milk  sickness  was  first  noted  and  its  association  with 
trembles  in  cattle  first  defined  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
The  earliest  professional  account  appears  to  have  been  published  by 
Drake  in  1800,  and  was  based  upon  the  observations  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Barl)ee.  Since  that  time  the  disease  has  become  an  important  part 
of  the  medical  history  of  our  middle  west. 

In  some  localities  the  disease  was  so  prevalent  and  fatal  that  whole 
communities  migrated  from  ''  milk-sick  "  sections  to  parts  where  the 
disease  did  not  occur. 

With  the  advance  of  civilization,  as  forestxS  were  cleared  and  pas- 
tures fenced,  the  disease  became  less  frequent;  by  the  time  of  the 
civil  war  the  disease  was  by  no  means  common.  At  the  pi'esent  time 
it  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  diseases.  Trembles  in  animals  is  now  almast 
as  rare  as  "  milk  sickness  "  in  man.  The  latest  outbreak  of  which  I 
have  knowledge  occurred  in  Macon  County,  Tenn.,  in  April  and  May, 
1907.  Isolated  outbreaks  are  reported  in  some  pails  of  Tennessee 
every  two  or  three  years.  The  cases  now  occur  only  in  the  thinly 
settled  regions,  usually  remote  from  lines  of  communication.  Most 
frequently  the  cases  are  attended  by  a  layman,  known  locally  as  a 
''  milk-sick  "  doctor,  who  has  a  local  reputation  for  curing  the  dis- 
ease. This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  malady  has  not  been  studied 
by  modem  methods. 

Milk  sickness  in  man  (and  trembles  in  animals)  was  such  an  impor- 
tant question  in  the  early  years  of  the  last  century  that  several  State 
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legislatures  oflFered  liberal  rewards  for  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of 
the  disease.  In  1821  the  legislature  of  Tennessee  passed  an  act  re- 
quiring fences  to  be  made  around  certain  coves  in  Franklin  County 
"  to  prevent  animals  from  eating  an  unknown  vegetable,  thereby 
imparting  to  their  milk  and  flesh  qualities  highly  deleterious." 

At  the  present  time  when  the  disease  is  rare  many  persons  living 
in  and  near  the  endemic  foci  abstain  from  the  use  of  milk  and  butter 
on  account  of  the  danger  of  contracting  milk  sickness. 

At  the  outset  one  is  confronted  with  the  diflSculty  that  the  affection 
under  consideration  is  largely  a  matter  of  tradition.  Satisfactory 
accounts  of  the  disease  are  rare.  Drake  (1841),  who  is  much  quoted 
in  all  accounts  of  the  disease,  appears  not  to  have  been  personally 
familiar  with  the  malady;  indeed  in  his  memoir  he  states  that  he 
has  seen  no  case  in  man  nor  in  the  lower  animals.  Yandell  (1852), 
who  is  also  frequently  quoted  and  has  written  much  on  the  subject, 
makes  no  mention  of  having  himself  seen  cases,  and  in  his  later  publi- 
cations expresses  grave  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  a  specific  disease 
corresponding  to  that  described  as  milk  sickness.  In  his  own  words : 
'^  Upon  a  review  of  the  whole  matter,  the  conclusion  to  which  all  the 
testimony  on  the  subject  has  brought  me  is,  that  we,  who  have  written 
upon  milk  sickness  have  been  egregiously  imposed  upon  by  care- 
less and  incompetent  observers."  Many  of  the  accounts,  indeed  I 
think  I  may  safely  say,  the  majority,  are  based  upon  hearsay  evi- 
dence. 

A  large  number  of  the  articles  published  on  milk  sickness  were 
written  wholly  with  the  object  of  proving  that  a  plant  poison  is  the 
cause  of  the  disease;  many  others,  that  a  mineral  poison  is  the 
causative  agent.  The  disease  has  been  described  as  a  mild,  almost 
trivial  affair;  and  again  as  most  malignant  and  fatal.  A  few  writers 
have  regarded  the  disease  as  a  manifestation  of  malarial  poisoning. 
However,  the  mass  of  the  testimony  clearly  indicates  that  there  is  a 
specific  disease,  known  as  milk  sickness,  always  derived  from  a  case 
of  trembles  in  an  animal. 

Distnbution, — So  far  as  known  the  disease  has  never  occurred  out- 
side of  the  United  States.  In  this  country  it  has  been  endemic  in 
many  of  the  newly  settled  regions  in  practically  all  of  the  States 
south  of  New  York  and  as  far  west  as  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  have  suffei-ed  the  most 
severely.  At  the  present  time  cases  occasionally  occur  in  Tennessee 
and  North  Carolina.  Cases  have  been  i-eported  in  Illinois  as  late  as 
1904. 

In  the  endemic  foci,  the  disease  in  animals  is  limited  to  rather 

well-defined  areas.    Many  of  these  areas  are  fenced  to  prevent  the 

and  consequent  contamination  of  stock.    I  have  seen  a  number 
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of  such  areas  varying  in  size  from  an  acre  to  several  thousand  acres. 
•^  Milksiek  Mountain,"  in  AVhite  County,  Tenn.,  is  entirely  inclosed 
by  a  fence  7  or  8  miles  in  length,  built  about  fifty  years  ago;  since 
which  time  the  disease  has  been  very  rare  in  that  locality. 

The  infected  areas  are  always  wooded  land,  but  otherwise  differ 
markedly,  from  darl^damp  ravines  to  high  dry  ridges  or  ordinary 
level  forest  tracts.  Seaton  (1841),  who  wrote  extensively  on  the  sub- 
ject, claimed  that  the  disease  was  found  only  where  sandstone  en- 
tered largely  into  the  composition  of  the  soil.  Other  writers  do  not 
agree  with  this  view. 

There  appears  to  be  a  very  general  agreement  in  the  opinion  that 
wooded  land  is  essential  for  the  existence  of  the  disease  and  the 
clearing  of  the  land  suflSces  to  remove  all  danger^  of  animals  ac- 
quiring trembles.  It  is  said  that  if  land,  once  the  seat  of  the  disease, 
be  rendered  harmless  by  clearing,  then  be  permitted  to  produce  a 
new  growth  of  timber  it  may  again  become  the  seat  of  the  disease. 
So  sharply  are  some  milk-sick  areas  defined  that  farmers  point  out 
places  where  on  one  side  of  a  fence  animals  may  be  pastured  in  per- 
fect safety,  whereas  if  pastured  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  they 
are  almost  sure  to  contract  trembles.  I  have  been  told  of  more  than 
one  outbreak  of  trembles  due  to  changing  the  fence  of  a  pasture  by 
a  few  yards  so  as  to  include  some  wild  (uncleared)  land. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  springs  and  water  courses  have  conveyed 
the  cause  of  trembles,  but  it  seems  clear  that  in  such  cases  the  animals 
contract  the  disease  in  the  surrounding  wooded  areas. 

Etiology  and  pathology, — Children  appear  to  be  less  liable  to  the 
disease  than  adults.  Nursing  women  are  said  to  enjoy  a  relative  im- 
munity (Johnson,  ISOO).  One  attack  confei*s  no  immunity;  in  fact, 
it  appears  to  predispose  to  subsequent  attacks  (Philips,  1877). 

The  disease  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  spring  and  the  fall,  but 
records  of  cases  in  summer  are  not  rare  and  a  few  are  said  to  have  oc- 
curred in  winter.  Drake  (1841),  who  investigated  the  subject  in 
Ohio,  states  that  the  disease  occurred  in  May  and  June,  but  was  more 
frequently  met  with  in  August,  September,  October,  and  November. 
The  majority  of  writers  agree  with  this,  stating  that  cases  are  most 
frequent  in  the  fall  months,  and  especially  when  the  season  has  been 
dry.  The  last  outbreak  in  Tennessee  occurred  in  April,  and  the  gen- 
eral impression  prevails  among  physicians  and  laymen  in  that  State 
ihat  the  disease  oc^curs  only  in  the  spring  and  the  autumn. 

So  far  as  milk  sickness  in  man  is  concerned  about  the  only  etiologi- 
cal fact  of  importance  is  that  the  disease  occurs  as  a  result  of  the  use 
of  milk,  butter,  cheese,  or  flesh  from  an  animal  suffering  from  trem- 
bles. Even  this  has  l)een  questioned.  Yandell  (1807)  states  "that 
the  relation  of  the  disease  to  animal  products  is  not  on  an  impregnable 
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basis.''  The  gi^eat  mass  of  evidence,  however,  leaves  little  doubt  but 
that  the  disease  is  practically  always  derived  from  a  case  of  trembles. 

The  favorite  theory  among  physicians  and  laymen  is  that  trembles 
is  caused  by  a  poisonous  plant  eaten  by  the  animals.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  poison  is  eliminated  in  the  milk,  or  if  the  animal  is  not 
in  lactation  is  stored  up  in  its  tissues.  In  support  of  this  theory  it 
is  urged  that  the  disease  occurs  only  in  seasons  when  animals  are 
allowed  to  graze  in  the  open,  and  only  when  they  graze  in  certain 
special  places  that  soon  become  known  as  milk  sick.  A  number  of 
plants  notably,  poison  ivy,  white  snakeroot,  and  certain  mushrooms 
have  been  proclaimed  to  be  the  essential  cause  of  the  disease.  These 
plants  are  all  common  in  many  localities  that  have  never  had  milk 
sickness,  and  in  no  case  does  the  claim  that  any  one  of  them  is  the 
cause  of  the  disease  appear  to  be  well  founded.  Indeed  the  flora  of 
a  milk-sick  region  may  be  identical  with  that  of  an  adjacent  healthy 
region. 

Next  in  popularity  to  the  plant  poison  theory  of  the  cause  of  the 
disease  is  the  mineral  poison  theory. 

Seaton  (1841)  very  vigorously  maintained  that  arsenic  was  the 
cafise  of  the  disease.    Lead  and  cobalt  have  also  been  accused. 

I  have  been  unable  to  bring  about  any  condition  in  guinea  pigs 
that  even  remotely  resembles  trembles  by  feeding  experiments  with 
cobalt,  lead,  or  arsenic.  When  the  guinea  pigs  finally  succumbed  to 
ihe  poison  the  tissues  from  these  pigs  were  without  any  harmful 
eflFect  on  animals  to  which  they  were  fed. 

Two  facts,  apparently  well  established,  may  be  urged  against  either 
the  plant  or  mineral  poison  theory.  In  the  first  place  the  flesh  of 
animals  dead  of  either  trembles  or  milk  sickness  will,  when  eaten  by 
another  animal,  cause  that  animal  to  develop  trembles  and  the  disease 
may  again  be  reproduced  by  feeding  the  flesh  of  the  second  animal. 
It  is  said  that  this  transference  of  infection  may  thus  be  carried 
through  a  long  series  of  animals.  In  the  second  place  the  observation 
has  been  made  very  frequently  that,  under  natural  conditions,  it  is 
(mly  exposure  at  night  or  in  the  morning  while  dew  is  cm  the  grass, 
(hat  is  capable  of  infecting  an  animal  with  trembles. 

The  limitation  of  trembles  to  certain  well  defined  areas,  and  the 
fact  that  night  exposure  only  appears  to  be  dangerous,  suggest  the 
possibility  of  the  conv^eyance  of  the  infection  through  an  intermediary 
host,  such  as  arthropods  or  biting  insects. 

A  favorite  theory  many  years  ago  was  that  the  disease  is  produced 
by  a  gas  or  miasm  rising  from  the  earth  in  the  affected  region.  The 
gas  was  supposed  to  1h»  generated  hv  earth  or  vegetation.  At  the 
present  day,  no  discussion  of  this  theory  is  deemed  necessary. 
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The  disease  in  animals  was  early  recognized  to  have  some  of  the 
features  of  diseases  that  are  clearly  infectious.  Mention  is  fre- 
quently made  of  the  fact  that  the  disease  may  be  carried  from  one 
animal  to  another  by  feeding  the  flesh  of  a  diseased  animal.  In  1843, 
Heeringen  wrote  "  I  am  compelled  to  believe  that  trembles  belongs  to 
the  anthrax  family."  This  was  twelve  years  before  the  discovery 
of  the  anthrax  bacillus. 

In  1877,  Philips  reports  finding  "  spiral  bacteria  "  in  the  blood  of 
a  typical  case,  and  the  same  organism,  with  cocci,  in  the  -urine  of  the 
same  case.  He  encountered  similar  organisms  in  the  urine  of  other 
cases. 

Gardner  (1880)  reported  finding  in  the  blood  of  a  heifer  suflfering 
from  the  trembles,  organisms  "  that  bore  in  size  and  behavior  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  form  of  bacteria  called  by  naturalists 
bacilla  subtilissima."  He  found  th^  same  organism  in  the  water  of 
a  spring  that  had  supplied  a  family  in  which  milk  sickness  was  pres- 
ent. Dogs  suffering  from  slows  acquired  by  eating  the  flesh  of  the 
heifer  also  had  the  organism  in  the  blood.  He  also  found  the  organ- 
ism in  milk.  No  bacteriologic  inve^stigations  aided  by  the  advantages 
of  modern  methods  have  been  made  upon  this  disease. 

Graff  (1841)  reported  some  very  remarkable  experimental  work 
with  trembles.  He  found  the  flesh  of  animals  not  to  differ  materially 
in  appearance  from  that  of  sound  animals.  Salting  meat  he  says  does 
not  impair  its  poisonous  properties.  The  milk  of  a  cow  was  poison- 
ous, as  shown  by  feeding  it  to  dogs  for  eight  days  after  she  was  re- 
moved from  the  infected  pasture;  but  a  test  made  a  week  later  showed 
the  milk  to  be  harmless.  He  found  small  amounts  of  meat  or  butter 
sufficient  to  cause  the  disease.  "  One  ounce  of  butter  or  cheese  or  4 
ounces  of  beef,  either  raw  or  boiled,  administered  three  times  a  day, 
will  certainly  prove  fatal  within  six  days,  and  often  earlier.''  All 
these  experiments  were  upon  dogs  and  the  flesh  of  his  experimentally 
killed  dogs  was  as  poisonous  as  the  beef  that  conveyed  the  disease. 

Graff  found  that  treating  the  flesh  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  for 
two  hours  did  not  destroy  the  poison;  even  heating  had  no  effect. 
He  says  butter  heated  ''  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  it  to  inflame  lost 
none  of  its  poisonous  properties."  He  failed  to  extract  the  poisonous 
agent  from  meat  by  prolonged  boiling.  He  failed  in  attempts  to 
communicate  the  disease  "  by  an  inoculation  with  any  portion  of  the 
body  or  secretions  from  infected  animals."  These  experiments  lack 
confirmation. 

Milk  cows  seldom  show  any  symptoms  so  long  as  they  are  regularly 
milked,  even  though  they  are  secreting  milk  fatal  to  man  and  to  other 
animals;  in  a  herd  the  steers  and  heifers  always  show  symptoms 
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before  the  cows  that  are  giving  milk.     Buttertnilk  is  generally  re- 
garded as  harmless.    Graflf  thought  diflFerently  however. 

Apparently  not  all  are  equally  susceptible,  as  it  has  frequently 
l>een  noted  that  of  several  persons  who  partake  of  the  poisonous  milk 
or  meat,  some  may  escape  while  others,  usually  the  majority,  will 
contract  the  disease. 

A  recent  outbreak  which  I  have  investigated  had  some  of  the  con- 
ditions of  an  experiment  on  human  beings.  The  record,  unfortu- 
nately, is  based  entirely  upon  nonprofessional  observation  but  is,  I 
believe,  fairly  accurate.  In  brief,  it  is  as  follows :  Seven  persons  par- 
took of  a  meal,  6  of  whom  used  milk, and  butter  and  became  ill  with 
characteristic  symptoms  of  milk  sickness  and  subsequently  died.  The 
only  person  who  escaped  was  a  woman  who  never  used  either  milk  or 
butter.  One  of  the  6  was  a  guest  and  had  only  this  one  meal  in  this 
house.  This  individual  sickened  on  the  day  after  partaking  of  that 
meal.  The  other  5  persons  became  ill  at  different  times;  the  last  one 
about  ten  days  after  eating  the  meal  that  apparently  poisoned  the 
guest.  A  calf  using  the  same  milk  sickened  with  "  trembles  "  soon 
after  the  earliest  cases  in  tlie  family.  The  cow  accused  of  imparting 
the  disease  developed  "  trembles "  and  died.  The  cow  showed  no 
symptoms  until  milking  was  neglected  on  account  of  illness  in  the 
family.  It  was  believed  that  this  cow  had  been  on  milk  sick  land 
about  two  weeks  prior  to  the  outbreak.  This  outbreak  seems  to  have 
been  a  typical  one,  the  sickening  of  the  cow  only  after  she  was  no 
longer  milked,  the  sickening  of  the  calf  at  about  the  same  time  that 
some  of  the  persons  were  attacked,  the  onset  of  the  illness  at  a  varj^- 
ing  period  after  the  use  of  the  suspected  milk  and  butter,  finally,  the 
exemption  of  the  one  woman  who  did  not  j)artake  of  the  milk  or 
butter,  all  agree  with  the  older  descriptions.  As  trembles  and  milk 
sickness  are  both  so  rare  at  present,  an  occurrence  like  this  points 
strongly  to  a  most  intimate  relation  between  them. 

The  few  recorded  post-mortem  examinations  throw  no  light  upon 
the  nature  of  the  disease.  Home  (1844),  who  examined  three  human 
cases,  found  inflamed  patches  in  the  small  intestine.  The  mesenteric 
glands  were  red  and  greatly  enlarged. 

In  animals,  Graff  found  the  brain  "  suffused  with  a  large  quantity 
of  blood,  which  from  the  amount  contained  within  the  cranium,  must 
have  made  great  pressure  on  every  part."  In  one  human  case  he 
found  softening  of  the  brain  and  evidence  of  meningitis.  Graff  tells 
us  that  this  autopsy  was  c(mducted  **  by  stealth  at  night  in  the  open 
air,  and  by  the  light  of  a  single  candle." 

Barbee  (1840)  found  the  colon  in  man  "  contracted  to  the  size  of  a 
common  candle.''  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stcmiach  was  red  and 
thickened  in  si)ots;  the  remainder  presented  a  pale  and  softened  ap- 
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[)earance.  The  peritoneal  coat  of  the  small  intestines  was  inflamed. 
Symptovia. — Philips  (1877)  and  others  tliought  that  an  interval  of 
days  or  even  weeks  elapsed  between  the  exposure  on  infected  areas 
and  the  development  of  symptoms  of  trembles  in  cattle.  Drake  de- 
scribes the  symptoms  of  trembles  in  animals  as  follows : 

The  animal  begins  to  mope  and  droop,  and  to  walk  slower  than  its  fellows,  to 
falter  in  its  gait.  If  under  these  circumstances  it  should  be  driven,  and  attempt 
to  run,  the  debility  and  stiffness  of  its  muscles  are  immediately  apparoit.  It 
fails  rapidly,  trembles,  pants,  and  sometimes  seems  blind,  as  it  runs  against 
obstacles,  but  this  may  arise  from  vertigo;  at  length  it  falls  down,  lies  on  its 
side  quivering,  and  is  not,  i^erhaps,  able  to  rise  for  several  hours,  sometimes 
never 

He  also  mentions  a  chronic  form. 

The  characteristic  symptom,  trembling,  may  always  be  brought  out 
by  exercising  the  suspected  animal.  It  is  related  that  cattle  buyers 
never  purchased  animals  from  milk  sick  districts  until  they  "had  given 
them  a  run  of  half  a  mile  or  more  to  ascertain  if  they  had  trembles. 

A\Tien  a  cow  is  regularly  milked  no  symptoms  are  likely  to  develop. 

In  at  least  some  instancies  a  period  of  several  days  appears  to  inter- 
vene between  the  consumption  of  the  poisoned  milk  or  meat  and  the 
onset  of  symptoms  in  man.  Spalding  (1881)  reports  an  outbreak 
where  three  days  in  one  case  and  six  days  in  another,  intervened  be- 
tween suspending  the  use  of  the  suspected  milk  and  the  onset  of  the 
symptoms.  He  also  speaks  of  the  onset  in  some  cases  as  being 
*'  almost  instantaneous  when  milk  or  beef  is  taken."  It  would  appear 
that  such  cases,  with  very  early  onset,  may  be  due  to  decomposition 
products  belonging  to  the  class  of  poisons  usually  called  ptomaines. 

As  judged  by  the  description  of  most  writers,  the  symptom  com- 
plex in  man  appears  to  be  fairly  uniform.  In  dascribing  it  I  will 
use  freely  the  account  of  Way  (1898).  The  onset  is  gradual,  the 
individual  tires  eaisily,  there  is  loss  of  appetite,  in  a  day  or  two  vomit- 
ing begins,  the  bowels  are  obstinately  constipated,  there  is  great  ab- 
dominal distress,  the  tongue  becomes  large  and  flabby,  the  breath 
acquires  a  foul  odor  that  is  regarded  as  highly  characteristic  of  the 
disease,  the  abdomen  is  scaphoid,  there  is  marked  visible  pulsation  of 
tlie  abilominal  aorta,  the  temperature  is  not  elevated;  in  fact,  it  is 
generally  subnormal,  there  is  always  great  thirst.  The  mind  usually 
remains  clear,  but  in  fatal  cases,  coma  for  several  hours  may  precede 
dissolution.  The  average  duration  of  cases  is  about  one  week.  The 
cases  referred  to  in  the  recent  outbreak  in  Tennessee  died  in  from 
two  to  ten  days  after  the  onset  of  symptoms. 

A  common  sequel  of  milk  sickness  is  a  lasting  debility.  I  have 
seen  a  considerable  number  of  persons  who  claimed  that  since  an  at- 
tack of  the  disease*,  they  were  incapacitated  for  hard  work,  especially 
in  warm  weather. 
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The  mortality  is  quite  higli.     Physicians  who  have  liad  a  largo  " 
experience  with  this  disease,  tell  nie  that  at  least  half  the  cases  will 
perish,  even  when  carefully  treated.     Numerous  family  outbreaks 
are  recorded  where  the  mortality  has  l^een  100  per  cent,  as  was  thi* 
case  in  the  last  outbreak  in  Tennessee. 

Treatment. — The  early  settlers  had  worked  out  the  very  successful 
preventive  treatment  of  keeping  their  animals  from  lands  known  to 
be  dangerous,  or  what  is  better,  to  use  for  purposes  of  pasture  in 
endemic  foci,  only  "tame  "  lands;  that  is,  land  from  which  the  timber 
had  been  cut.  It  is  even  better  to  bring  the  land  under  cultivation 
but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  essential. 

With  our  present  knowledge  the  treatment  of  the  disease  should 
be  purely  symptomatic.  AVe  have  no  specific  remedy.  Rest  in  bed. 
abstinence  from  food,  stimulating  enemeta,  and  a  judicious  use  of 
stimulants  would  appear  to  be  indicated. 

The  treatment  of  cases  in  the  early  days  was  somewhat  vigorous 
in  accordance  with  the  therapeutic  customs  of  the  day.  Graff  recom- 
mended free  drawing  of  blood  and  the  use  of  calomel  not  to  exceed 
5  grains  every  two  or  three  hours.  Some  advised-  a  much  more  liberal 
use  of  calomel.  Counter  irritation  over  the  abdomen  was  a  favorite 
measure  used  to  allay  abdominal  pain  and  vomiting.  It  was  gener- 
ally regarded  as  essential  to  secure  a  free  movement  of  the  bowels, 
and  when  this  had  been  accomplished  the  case  was  regarded  as  offer- 
ing a  favorable  prognosis. 

Drake  (1841)  considered  blood  letting  of  doubtful  value,  but  ad- 
vised the  free  use  of  cathartics.  Enemeta  were  frequently  used. 
Philips  (1877)  used  a  purely  expectant  j)lan  of  treatment  and  urged 
against  the  use  of  strong  purgatives,  lie  used  strychnine  in  liberal 
doses,  apparently  with  benefit. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  COW'S  MILK  TO  THE  ZOO-PARASITIC 
DISEASES  OF  MAN. 


By  Ch.  Wardell  Stiles,  Ph.  D., 

Chief,  Dit'ision  of  Zoology,  Hygienic  Laboratory,  Public  Health  and  Marine- 
Hospital  Service, 


Summary.— Theoretically,  it  is  i)os8ible  that  certain  infections  with  animal 
parasites  may  be  contracted  through  the  milk  supply,  but  such  possibility  does 
not  present  any  danger  which  is  even  remotely  comparable  with  the  danger  of 
contracting  typhoid  through  the  milk.  No  animal  parasite  is  known  for  which 
milk  is  a  necessary  transmitting  medium  or  a  necessary  habitat  in  any  particu- 
lar stage  of  the  life  cycle.  Accordingly,  the  danger  of  contracting  zoo-parasitic 
diseases  through  the  milk  supply  is  in  general  more  theoretical  than  real,  and 
can  be  prevented  by  the  most  elementary  methods  of  cleanliness. 

There  is  no  animal  parasite  known  for  man  for  which  cow's  milk  is 
either  the  necessary  medium  of  transmission  or  the  necessary  habitat 
(luring  any  portion  of  its  life  cycle.  The  question  of  the  relation  of 
cow's  milk  to  th6  zoo-parasitic  diseases  of  man  reduces  itself  therefore 
to  the  question  as  to  what  animal  parasites  of  man  are  most  likely  to 
^in  access  to  the  milk  accidentally  during  a  stage  of  their  life  cycle 
which  would  render  their  transmission  to  man  possible. 

In  reference  to  this  question  the  broad  statement  may  be  made  that 
such  possible  cases  would  in  general  be  due  to  the  following  causes: 

(a)  Fraudulent  practices  on  the  part  of  persons  in  the  milk  trade 
in  diluting  the  milk  with  water. 

(h)  The  use  of  contaminated  water  either  in  such  cases  or  in  wash- 
ing the  utensils  with  which  the  milk  comes  into  contact. 

(r)   Improper  disposal  of  fecal  matter. 

(d)  Careless  personal  habits  on  the  part  of  milk  dealers,  servants, 
etc.,  whereby  the  milk  might,  by  coming  into  contact  with  their  hands, 
become  infected  with  stages  in  the  life  cycle  of  the  parasites  which 
would  render  transmission  possible. 

(e)  Carelessness  whereby  fecal  material  from  various  animals 
(particularly  of  dogs,  rats,  and  mice)  might  gain  access  to  the  milk; 
and 

(/)  Permitting  cats  or  dogs  to  have  access  to  the  milk  or  to  the 
dishes  used  for  milk. 
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From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  entire  question  under 
discussion  is  one  of  simple,  elementary  cleanliness,  honesty,  and  pro- 
priety ;  that  when  due  regard  is  had  for  these  three  factors  the  danger 
of  infection  by  animal  parasites,  through  the  milk  supply,  is  elim- 
inated ;  but  that  such  danger  increases  in  proportion  as  these  factors 
are  ignored. 

There  is  no  evidence  on  record  that  any  one  of  the  foregoing  possi- 
bilities has  ever  played  an  important  role  in  producing  any  large 
number  of  cases  of  infection.  Still  it  may  be  well  worth  while. to 
refer  to  these  possibilities  briefly  as  contributing  arguments  in  favor 
of  a  clean  milk  supply. 

(a  and  b)  Water-bom  parasites. — If  contaminated  water  is  used 
in  washing  milk  cans  or  in  fraudulently  diluting  milk  it  stands  to 
reason  that  the  contamination  in  question  may  be  transmitted  to  the 
milk  and  through  the  latter  it  may  be  transmitted  to  the  consumer. 
In  this  manner  any  obligatory  or  faculative  water-bom  zoo-parasitic 
infection  (such  as  amebic  dysentery,  coccidiosis,  possibly  some  forms 
of  distomatosis,  cysticercosis,  hydatid  diseases,  eel  worms,  etc.),  might 
be  transmitted  through  the  milk.  The  dangers  involved  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  cause  any  sensation  or  alarm,  but  they  are  suflSciently  real 
to  present  contributing  arguments  in  favor  of  protecting  milk  from 
foul  and  contaminated  water. 

(c)  Improper  disposal  of  fecal  material. — When  fecal  material  is 
not  properly  disposed  of,  the  danger  is  present  that  the  infection 
which  it  contains  may  be  spread  in  various  ways,  as  by  flies,  to  the 
food,  and  thus  it  may  gain  access  to  man.  The  danger  involved  in 
reference  to  the  animal  parasites  is  not,  in  general,  so  great  as  it  is 
in  reference  to  the  bacterial  infections — such  as  typhoid,  cholera,  etc.; 
for  in  case  of  the  zooparasites  the  transmission  in  most  of  the  in- 
stances in  which  it  is  theoretically  possible  could  take  place  only  when 
the  organisms  had  reached  a  certain  stage  in  their  life  cycle.  For 
instance,  a  typhoid  or  a  cholera  stool  would,  a  priori,  be  more  danger- 
ous when  fresh  than  when  one  to  several  weeks  old,  and  its  danger 
would  decrease  with  age;  from  a  case  of  amebic  dysentery,  hook-worm 
disease,  or  eel-worm  infection,  danger  from  a  perfectly  fresh  stool 
would  in  general  be  nil;  gradually  the  stool  would  become  infectious 
corresponding  to  the  rapidity  of  the  development  of  the  infecting 
stage  of  the  parasites  in  question ;  this  infectiousness  would  increase 
to  a  maximum,  according  to  conditions  of  heat  and  moisture,  and 
then  the  infectivity  would  gradually  decrease.  If  stools  in  an  infect- 
ive condition  are  visited  by  flies  or  are  washed  into  a  water  supply  or 
are  scattered  in  dust  form,  they  can,  according  to  the  various  con- 
ditions, form  the  basis  of  various  zoo-parasitic  infections,  and  should 
particles  of  such  stools  be  accidentally  carried  to  milk,  the  milk  could 
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act  as  a  mechanical  bearer  of  the  germs.  In  general,  however,  the 
chances  of  such  method  of  infection  seem  rather  remote,  in  so  far  as 
the  animal  parasites  are  concerned. 

(d)  Personal  habits  of  persons  who  handle  milk. — It  seems  possi- 
ble that  the  personal  habits  of  persons  (such  as  milkers,  servants, 
etc.),  who  come  into  more  or  less  close  contact  with  milk,  might  be  a 
more  appreciable  element  than  any  of  the  foregoing  in  infepting  the 
milk,  although  even  in  such  cases  the  infection  in  question,  namely, 
by  animal  parasite!,  would  be  of  far  less  importance  than  a  typhoid 
infection.  For  instance,  while  a  milker  who  is  a  typhoid  "  bacillus 
carrier  "  would  be  an  element  of  grave  danger  to  the  public  health, 
an  infection  (in  that  person)  of .  pinworm,  of  pork  tapew'orm,  and 
perhaps  of  Cochin  China  diarrhea,  mi^ht  be  of  some  slight  impor- 
tance, in  reference  to  the  possibility  of  their  transmission  through  the 
milk  supply;  but  if  that  person  had  cocci diosis,  the  fat,  or  the  broad 
tapeworm,  or  flukes,  ellworms,  or  whipw^ornjs,  such  infections  would 
be  without  significance,  so  far  as  the  public  milk  supply  is  concerned. 

{e)  Fecal  material  from  animals. — It  is  not  a  pleasant  thought 
that  our  milk  supply  may  contain  fecal  material  from  various  ani- 
mals, but  such  is  unfortunately  the  case.  Upon  several  occasions 
other  divisions  in  this  laboratory  have  submitted  to  the  Zoological 
division  for  determination,  sediment  taken  from  bottled  milk  and 
such  sediment  has  proved  to  be  feces  from  rodents — either  rats  or 
mice.  Now  it  is  supposed  that  at  least  3  intestinal  parasites  from 
the  rats  and  mice  are  capable  of  developing  directly  in  man.  In  the 
cavse  of  one  of  these  parasites  (dwarf  tapeworms) ,  the  usually  accepted 
view  is  open  to  question,  since  the  form  in  man  is  perhaps  specifically 
distinct  from  the  form  in  rodents;  in  the  case  of  a  second  parasite 
(the  trichina  worm),  the  transmission  from  rat's  feces  to  man  is 
probably  possible,  but  more  theoretical  than  practical;  in  the  case  of 
a  certain  protozoan  infection  {*La?nblia)  it  is  quite  possible  that  a 
real,  though  perhaps  not  very  frequent  danger  is  present  of  its  trans- 
mission through  the  milk  supply. 

(/)  Infections  from  dogs  and  cats. — Probably  the  greatest  danger 
of  the  transmission  of  parasites  from  dogs  and  cats  through  the  milk 
supply  lies  in  the  accidental  infection  with  hydatids,  from  cx)nfamina- 
tion  with  canine  feces,  and  the  accidental  presence,  in  milk,  of  the  cat 
and  dog  flea,  in  which  a  larval  tapeworm  occurs  which  is  transmissible 
to  man.  In  neither  case,  however,  is  any  instance  of  these  parasites 
positively  traced,  so  far  as  T  know,  to  this  method  of  infection, 
although  such  method  must  be  admitted  as  theoretically  possible. 
24907— Bull.  41— OS 15 
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MORBIDITY   AND   MORTALITY  STATISTICS  AS  INFLUENCED 

BY  MILK. 


By  J.  M.  Eager, 
Assistant  Surgcon-OeneraJ,  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service. 


The  influence  of  milk  on  morbidity  and  mortality  furnishes  a 
striking  example  of  the  potency  for  evil  of  a  thing  designed  for  the 
accomplishment  of  good.  The  food  of  the  new-bom  and  the  most 
important  aliment  of  the  sick  and  the  aged  becomes  too  often  a  pro- 
moter of  disease  and  an  instrument  of  death.  This  malign  influence - 
of  impure  milk  or  milk  improperly  used  is  made  evident  by  the 
mournful  proofs  of  the  extensive  and  growing  statistics  on  the 
subject. 

QUANTITIES  OF  MILK  CONSUMED. 

The  importance  of  the  role  played  by  milk  in  the  causation  of 
disease  is  emphasized  when  attention  is  drawn  to  the  enornious 
quantities  of  milk  consumed.  Based  on  the  Twelfth  Census  of  the 
United  States  taken  in  the  year  1900,  the  milk  and  cream  sold  in  1899 
by  farmers,  deducting  the  quantities  purchased  by  butter  and  cheese 
factories  and  condensed-milk  establishments,  was  equivalent  to  about 
740,000,000  gallons  of  milk.  This  quantity  of  milk  consumed  by  the 
nonfarming  population  in  a  single  year  was  as  great  as  the  quantity 
of  water  supplied  to  the  city  of  Washington  in  about  ten  days.  The 
average  quantity  of  milk  purchased  by  the  urban  and  suburban  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  is  28  gallons  a  year  for  each  person.  The 
consumption  of  milk  in  Philadelphia  during  the  year  1905  was  esti- 
nuited  at  28  gallons  for  each  inhabitant.;  and  in  London,  England, 
during  the  year  1892,  at  11.5  gallons. 

MILK  AND  DISEASE. 

Health  may  be  influenced  by  cows'  milk  either  because  the  milk  is 
physiologically  unsuitable,  as  for  infant  feeding,  or  because  it  has 
become  a  medium  of  infection.  Milk  of  inferior  nutritive  value  can 
not  be  without  its  effect  on  the  health  of  the  consumer,  especially  when 
used  as  a  food  for  babes.    This  effect  is  difficult  to  show  statistically. 
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Its  potencjr  is  nevertheless  evident  from  a  statement  by  J.  Wicliffe 
Peck,  chemist  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  London,  that  the 
average  quality  of  milk  offered  for  sale  throughout  London  is  so 
defective  in  fat  and  nonfatty  solids  that  a  child  at  six  months,  whose 
weight  should  increase  about  4  ounces  weekly,  suffers  each  week  a  loss 
in  diet  of  3^  ounces  of  fat  and  nonfatty  solids  when  its  ration  of 
fraudulently  manipulated  cow's  milk  is  based  on  the  supposition  that 
the  milk  is  of  standard  quality.  Such  low  standard  milk  tends  to 
produce  marasmus  and  rickets.  Marasmic  children  present  a  decided 
predisposition  to  bronchitis  and  summer  diarrhea  and  thus  indirectly 
an  increase  of  infant  mortality  is  brought  about  by  diluted  or 
adulterated  milk. 

STATISTICS  OF  INFANTILE  MORTALITY. 

The  malign  effects  of  hand  feeding  of  infants  and  the  consequent 
impress  made  upon  the  mortality  returns  become  manifest  by  an 
examination  of  vital  statistics,  but  to  gauge  the  exact  ratio  of  infant 
deaths  resulting  from  artificial  feeding  is  very  difficult. 

The  reports  of  the  United  States  Census  Office  on  mortality  for  the 
year  1905  show  that  in  the  registration  area  with  a  population  of 
33,757,811  there  were,  of  545,533  deaths  at  all  ages  from  all  causes, 
105,553  deaths  among  infants  under  one  year  of  age.  Diarrhea  and 
enteritis  caused  the  death  of  39,399  infants  in  the  first  year  of  their 
life.  In  England  and  Wales  all  the  deaths  registered  during  the  same 
year  numbered  520,031  and  were  in  the  proportion  of  15.2  per  1,000 
persons  living.  The  deaths  of  infants  under  one  year  of  age  were  in 
the  proportion  of  128  per  1,000  births  in  the  year  as  compared  with 
150  per  1,000,  the  mean  proportion  in  the  years  1895  to  1904,  inclusive. 
The  proportion  of  infant  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  during  the 
year  1905  is  the  lowest  then  recorded,  although  closely  approximated 
in  some  previous  yearj?. 

Commenting  upon  the  official  statistics  of  infantile  mortality  the 
Registrar-General  of  England  writes: 

It  bas  frequently  been  pointed  out  in  tbe  reports  tbat  nltboug:b  the  fireneral 
mortality  in  tbis  coinitry  bas  steadily  fallen  in  tbe  course  of  tbe  last  half  cen- 
tury, nevertbeless  infants  in  tbe  first  year  of  life  bave  not  sbartnl  in  the  benefit. 
About  one-fiftb  part  of  tbe  total  loss  of  life  in  the  first  year  after  birth  takes 
place  witbin  a  wtM»k  of  tbat  event,  while  by  tbe  end  of  tbe  first  month  the  pnv- 
IH)rtion  reaches  one-third,  and  by  tbe  end  of  tbe  third  month  it  exceeds  one-half. 
From  tbe  first  to  tbe  fourth  month  diarrheal  dis<»ases  .steadily  increase  iu  de- 
structlveness.  after  which  month  they  become  jrradually  less  fatal,  althoufirh 
they  still  contribute  seriously  to  tbe  death  rate  tbrou;rhout  tbe  first  year  of  age. 

The  rate  given  for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  does  not  fairly 
represent  the  infant  mortality  of  the  cities  of  England.  It  was  .stated, 
for  example,  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1900  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
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Children's  Hospital  at  Pendleberry  that  the  death  rate  of  infants 
under  one  year  during  the  decade  ending  1903  was  188.8  in  Manchester 
and  198.3  in  Salfbrd. 

The  following  statistics  from  various  countries  are  along  the  same 
lines : 


Country. 


General  mortal- 
ity—Deaths  to 
1,000  living;  aver- 
age annual  rate  in 
10  years  (1896-1904^ 


Ruieda  (European) .. 

Chile 

Spain 

Hungary 

Ceylon 

Roumania 

Austria 

Servia 

Bulgaria 

Italy 

Jamaica 

German  Empire 

Prussia 

Japan  

France 

Finland 

Switzerland 

Ireland 

Belgium 

Scotland 

England  and  Wales. 
The  Netherlands  . . . 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Norway  ^ 

Western  Australia.. 

Victoria 

Tasmania 

Queensland 

New  South  Wales. . . 
South  Au.stralia  — 
New  Zealand 


•Average  for  10  yeiirs  ( I«»l'-1JMH  ). 
^Average  for  10  yenrs  ( 1894-1903 ) . 
'Average  for  H  years  (1H05-190L'). 


"33.6 
28.8 
27.8 
27.3 
26.8 
26.8 
25.2 
23.9 
23.9 
22.7  I 
22.4 
20.8 

20.5  I 

20.4  ! 

18.7  ' 

18.1  ! 
18.0 

17.8  ' 

17.8  : 

17.2  I 
17.0 
15.8  ! 
15.8  j 
15.1  : 

11.6  j 

13.3  I 
11.8  ' 
11.8 
11.7 
11.5 

9.8 


Country. 


Chile 

Russia  (European)  .. 

Aimtria 

Roumania .' 

Hungary 

Prussia 

Spain 

Jamaica 

Italy 

Ceylon 

Belgium 

France 

Serbia -. 

Japan  

England  and  Wales . 

The  Netherlands 

Western  Australia... 

Bulgaria.! 

Switzerland 

Finland 

Denmark 

Scotland 

New  South  \\%iles  . . . 

Victoria 

Ireland 

South  Australia 

Qeeensland 

Sweden 

Tasmania 

Norway 

New  Zealand 


Infantile  mortal- 
ity—Deaths of 
children  under  1 
year  to  1.000  births 
—average  annual 
Rate  in  10  years 
(189f>-1904). 

b  326 
a  268 
<-224 
r^218 
.  216 
197 
e  182 
176 
170 
169 
156 
153 
154 
a  161 
150 
147 
147 
M44 
142 
134 
127 
126 
108 
105 
103 
102 
101 
''9H 
94 
90 


''Averajje  for  10  years   (1H90-1899). 
•Average  for  5  years   (1900-1904). 


Balestre  and  St.  Joseph,  in  a  study  of  niortajity  in  early  infancy 
in  the  urban  population  of  France  from  181)2  to  1897,  give  a  mass  of 
valuable  data  bearing  on  the  appalling  annual  toll  exacted  from 
the  infant  population  of  France — a  loss  of  life  which  in  conjunction 
with  the  unusually  low  birth  rate  in  France  ha.s  given  the  question 
of  infantile  mortality  in  that  country  a  national  importance. 
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I nfantiU  mortality  in  France, 
ri802  to  1S07,  Inclusive.  1 


Place. 


Deaths  at  all 

I  ages  from  all 

eaiiaos. 


Paris,  population  2,511,629 

11  cities  between  100,000  and  500,000  inhabitantvS  having 
a  combined  population  of  2,8()5,238 

47  cities  between  30.000  and  100.000  inhabitants  having 
a  combined  population  of  2,421,820 


622  cities  of  less  than  30.000  inhabitants  having  a  com- 
bined population  of  5,892,034 


303,206 
322,129 
334.032 
790,576 


Deaths  of  in- 
fants under  1 
year  per  1,000 
of  all  deaths  Ht 
all  ages. 


146.36 
184.73 
167.25 
168.13 


Deaths  from 
diarrhea  and 
gastro^teritis 
of  infants  un- 
9er  1  year  per 
1,000  deaths  un- 
der 1  year  from 
all  causes. 


380.30 
420.49 
350.06 


(«) 


"  Not  recorded. 


In  Paris  and  the  cities  of  France  having  over  30.000  inhabitants 
the  deaths  from  diarrhea  by  months  per  *1,000  infants  under  1  year 
dying  from  all  causes  were  as  follows: 


January 212.  S 

February 211. 1 

March 224.  8 

April 254.  8 

May 303. 1 

June 426.4 


July 587. 1 

August (>06.4 

September 537.  7 

October 431.5 

November i 304. 6 

December 1 235.9 


It  is  seen  from  these  figures  that,  though  the  months  of  June,  July. 
August,  September,  and  October  presenf  the  most  deplorable  propor- 
tion of  deaths  from  diarrhea,  this  cause  is  not  negligible  in  autumn 
and  winter. 

In  Germany,  according  to  Behring,  of  every  1,000  children  born 
alive  285  succumb  during  the  first  year  of  life.  Only  510  out  of 
1,000  males  born  attain  manhood.  Not  more  than  a  third  of  those 
reaching  maturity  are  found  to  Ik?  fit  for  military  service.  These 
sad  facts  Behring  attributes  very  largely  to  the  ulterior  etfects  of 
infection  derived  in  infancy  from  milk. 

DIABBHEAL  DISEASE  AND  MILK. 

The  statistics  given  show  how  large  a  proportion  of  all  deaths  are 
among  infants.  It  has  been  said  that  there  is  only  one  other  |)eriod  in 
life  in  which  thv  chance  of  death  is  greater  than  it  is  muler  1  year, 
namely,  in  persons  over  90  years  old.  It  is  seen  also  that  no  cause  is  so 
prolific  among  children  in  the  first  year  of  life  as  disease  of  the  diges- 
tive organs.  Diarrheal  diseases  of  infants  are  generally  accepted  to  be 
due  to  impure  food;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  alimen- 
tary canal  of  the  average  infant  is  often  incapable  olMigot  ing  the  food 
necessary  for  growth  and  development  when  the  food  su|)plied  is  of 
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suitable  quality  and  quantity.  During  the  first  year  of  its  life  a  child 
consumes  about  500  quarts  of  milk.  There  is  ample  evidence  to  show 
that  the  proportion  of  deaths  among  infants  is  greatly  reduced  when  , 
they  receive  the  food  nature  designed  for  them,  namely  mother's  milk, 
or  when,  as  a  substitute  therefor,  the  most  exact  imitation  is  provided 
with  due  care  to  prevent  its  infection.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
nursing  of  all  infants  by  healthy  mothers  would  contribute  immensely 
to  the  reduction  of  the  infantile  death  rate.  Observations  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  confirm  this  conclusion. 

MOTHER'S  MILK  AND  LESSENED  INFANTILE  MORTALITY. 

Casper  in  1825  recorded  that  a  trustworthy  traveler,  von  Schubert, 
says  that  the  high  death  rate  among  young  children  in  Norway  and 
Northern  Sweden  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  was  very  evi- 
dently due  to  feeding  infants  with  cow's  milk  instead  of  mother's 
milk.  At  present,  breast  nursing  is  altogether  the  custom  throughout 
Norway,  insomach  that  BorchVirt  quoting  statistics  in  1883  says  that 
in  Norway  and  Scotland  where  suckling  of  infants  is  the  rule,  out 
of  100  children  born  10.4  for  Norway  and  11.9  for  Scotland  die, 
whereas  in  Wiirteniberg,  where  mothers  as  a  rule  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  suckling  their  infants,  35.4  per  cent  perish  in  the  first  year  of  life. 
W.  J.  Tyson  states  that  of  all  infants  who  die  in  England  in  the 
first  year  of  life  three-fourths  have  been  fed  artificially,  and  Doctor 
Hope,  medical  officer  of  health  of  Liverpool,  says  that  according  to 
his  observation  sanitary  conditions  have  no  marked  influence  on 
infant  mortality,  but  that  the  methods  of  infant  feeding  are  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  high  rate  at  which  it  is  maintained. 

Newsholme,  with  a  view  to  determining  the  relation  of  mortality 
to  artificial  feeding,  gives  a  census  of  an  infant  population  of  1,259  in 
10,808  houses  in  Brighton,  England,  taken  in  a  house-to-houso  inspec- 
tion in  the  three  years  1903-5,  inclusive,  combined  with  an  inquiry 
into  the  manner  of  feeding  of  121  babes  dying  of  diarrhea  and  be- 
longing to  the  same  social  stratum  as  those  forming  the  sample  popu- 
lation. He  concludes  from  these  inquiries  that,  taking  the  whole  of 
the  first  year  of  life,  the  number  of  deaths  from  epidemic  diarrhea 
among  breast-fed  babes  is  not  much  more>than  one-tenth  the  number 
among  artificially  fed  infants.  Considering  separately  infants  aged 
from  6  to  9  months,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  breast-fed  babes 
at  this  age  must  have  been  breast-fed  from  birth,  he  finds  that  57 
per  cent  of  such  babes  were  entirely  and  an  additional  17  per  cent 
partly  breast-fed.  Not  one  of  the  deaths  at  the  age  in  question  oc- 
curred among  breast-fed  or  partially  breast-fed  children. 

By  a  similar  inquiry  the  results  obtained  at  Brighton  were  con- 
firmed in  the  borough  of  Finsbury,  England,  by  an  investigation  by 
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Sandilands  in  which  the  method  of  feeding  of  695  infants  was  investi- 
gated. It  was  ascertained  that  of  130  infants  under  9  months  of  age 
dying  of  diarrhea  16  per  cent  only  were  breast  fed.  Of  the  survivors, 
f>9  per  cent  were  breast-fed. 

France  furnishes  facts  of  the  same  import.  In  1898,  when  diar- 
rhea made  many  victims  among  the  children  of  Paris,  it  was  estimated 
that  the  number  of  deaths  of  artificially  fed  infants  was  double  that 
of  the  breast  fed  at  all  times  during  the  year  and  that  in  August  it 
ran  up  to  8  times  that  of  the  breast  ted. 

Before  a  deputation,  in  1906,  of  the  Queensland  government  on  the 
subject  of  infant  life  protection,  Turner  reported  that  during  the 
summer  months  at  Brisbane,  Australia,  more  than  one-half  of  the 
bottle-fed  babes  die. 

INFANTILE  MOBTALITT  A  CLASS  MOBTALITT. 

Harrington  points,  out  that  infantile  mortality  is  a  class  mortality, 
highest  as  a  rule  in  cities  and  towns  where  women  work  in  industrial 
establishments  and  put  their  children  early  to  the  bottle.  In  an  ar- 
ticle written  in  1906  he  gives  a  table  prepared  from  the  United  States 
census  in  which  mill  towns  in  New  England  are  shown  to  have  the 
greatest  infantile  mortality. 

Reid,  as  a  result  of  a  careful  inquiry  made  in  1906,  shows  that  the 
infantile  mortality  rates  are  in  great  excess  in  the  northern  artisan 
towns  of  Staffordshire,  England,  where  pottery  is  the  chief  industry 
and  women,  both  married  and  single,  are  engaged  in  factor}'^  labor. 
This  extess  is  very  marked  where  a  comparison  is  made  with  the 
southern  towns  of  the  county  where  niining  and  iron-working  pre- 
vail, affording  practically  no  employment  for  women.  The  general 
conditions  which  operate  in  causing  a  high  infantile  mortality  pre- 
vail, it  is  pointed  out,  to  an  equal  extent  in  the  two  populations.  The 
difference  in  the  death  rate  among  infants  in  the  two  sections  is  at- 
tributed to  the  nature  of  the  trades  as  affecting  the  employment  of 
women  away  from  home,  with  the  consecjuent  effect  on  the  proportion 
of  breast-fed  and  bottle-fed  infants.  The  percentage  of  female  mar- 
ried and  widowed  factory  workers  to  the  whole  female  population  be- 
tween the  ages  of  15  and  50  years  was  studied  in  different  localities. 
In  5  towns  in  which  the  jMM'(M»ntage  of  such  women  so  employed  was 
12  or  more  the  infantile  mortality  was  198  per  1,000:  in  13  towns  in 
which  the  percentage  was  under  12  and  over  (>  the  infantile  mortality 
was  150,  and  in  8  towns  in  which  the  percentage  was  niuler  G  the  in- 
fantile mortality  was  149. 

While  the  relation  between  factory  lalxM*  for  women  and  the  death 
rate  of  young  children  seems  well  established  for  Staffordshire  the 
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statistics  of  1,000  towns. given  by  the  registrar-general  of  England 
for  1905  do  not  show  such  a  relation  throughout  England  to  be 
intimate. 

UNNECESSABT  HAND  FEEDING. 

Although  it  might  seem  useless  to  repeat  what  the  greatest  medical 
authorities  have  so  often  asserted  it  is  interesting  nevertheless  to  con- 
sider to  what  extent  hand-feeding,  with  its  melancholy  impress  on 
vital  statistics,  is  an  absolute  necessity.  Madame  Dliiski,  in  a  thesis 
delivered  at  the  Baudelocque  Clinic,  Paris,  expresses  ttie  opinion  that 
among  100  healthy  women,  when  the  necessary  conditions  of  alimenta- 
tion and  repose  are  present,  99  are  actually  able  to  nurse  their  off- 
spring. She  concludes  that  women,  almost  without  exception,  can 
nurse  their  babes;  that  four-fifths  of  mothers  can  do  so  from  the  be- 
ginning of  lactation;  that  nearly  all  can  do  so  after  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  and  that  absolute  agalactia  does  not  exist.  Yet  despite 
all  efforts  to  promote  the  practice  of  breast-feeding  a  great  propor- 
tion of  infants  are  uselessly  bottle  fed.  Ind^d  the  practice  of  feed- 
ing infants  with  the  milk  of  animals  (goats  and  cows)  is  of  great 
antiquity — the  Greeks  and  Scythians  had  recourse  to  it — ^but  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be  greatly  increasing  in  modern  times. 

SCIENTIFIC   ABTIFICIAL   FEEDING   AND   THE   MORTALITY   BATE. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  diffusion  of  the  practice  of  artificial 
feeding  for  infants  it  is  interesting  to  study  the  effect  on  morbidity 
and  mortality  statistics  of  a  scientifically  compounded  artificial  diet 
compared  with  a  diet  too  often  ignorantly  or  carelessly  prepared. 
The  statistics  of  the  pasteurization  of  milk  throw  nuich  light  on  the 
subject. 

THE  STBAXTS  PASTEURIZED  MILK  DEPOTS. 

Pasteurized  milk  was  first  made  available  for  infants  in  general  in 
New  York  City  in  1893,  in  which  year  Nathan  Straus  dispensed 
34,400 Tx)t ties  of  milk  so  prepared  from  one  depot.  In  1894  339,494 
.bottles  were  issued,  in  1895  666,622,  and  in  1896  666,941:  In  1905 
2,668,397  bottles  were  dispensed  and  1,016,731  glasses  of  pasteurized 
milk  were  bought  at  the  booths  in  the  parks  of  New  York  City.  In 
1906  17  Straus  stations  dispensed  3,142,252  bottles  of  pasteurized  milk 
and  1,078,405  glasses. 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  this  work  the  death  rate  of  children  under 
5  years  in  New  York  City  was  over  96.2  out  of  every  1,000  and  in 
June,  July,  and  August  the  death  rate  of  children  was  at  the  rate  of 
136.4  per  1,000  per  annum.  With  the  increased  use  of  pasteurized 
milk  the  death  rate  fell  to  55  per  1,000  in  1906,  and  the  summer  death 
rate  to  62.7  per  1,000.         , 
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These  figures,  year  by  year,  are  given  in  the  following  table,  com- 
piled from  the  official  statistics  of  the  New  York  Department  of 
Health : 

Populatimiy  deaths ^  and  deaih  rate  of  children  under  5  years. 


Year. 

1891 

nm 

1«93 

1894 

1895 , 

189G 

1897 ; 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902             

1903 

1904 

1901 

190« 

^ 

FOR  THE  MONTHS  OF  JUNE,  JULY,  AND  AUGUST. 


1M91  . 


\m'6 . 

1^91  . 


1K9K  . 
1M99. 
VM)  . 
UK) I  . 
l«Kn.'  . 

i9o:i. 

IIMM  . 
19().'.  . 
IWC.  . 


Population. 

Deaths. 

Death 
rate  per 
1,000  per 
annum. 

188,703 

18.224 

96.5 

194,214 

18,684 

96.2 

199,885 

17,865 

89.8 

205,723 

17,568 

85.3 

212,983 

18.221 

85.6 

217,071 

16,907 

77.9 

221,339 

15,385 

09.6 

225,804 

15,591 

09.1 

230,480 

14,391 

62.5 

235,585 

15,648 

66.4 

242,747 

14,809 

61.0 

250,153 

15.019 

6ao 

257,818 

14,402 

58.3 

265,738 

16,137 

60.7 

273,938 

15,287 

55.8 

282,423 

16,534 

65.0 

>  AUGUST. 

5.945 

188,703 

126.4 

194.214 

6,612 

186.1 

199.886 

5,892 

117.0 

2a%723 

5,788 

112.6 

212,983 

r),183 

116.1 

•217,071 

5.671 

104.6 

221.339 

5,401 

97.6 

22o,S04 

r>.047 

89.4 

230. 480 

4.689 

81.4 

23."».  'vS^ 

4.562 

77.4 

242. 747 

4.642 

76.5 

250.  i:>3 

4,389 

70.2 

2n7.si:i 

4.037 

62.6 

'1\>\  T^ 

4.806 

72.3 

273.  WiH 

4,892 

71.4 

2«2, 42:i 

4. 426 

^           62.7 

For  tlio  purpose  of  comparison,  the  fi^ires  are  confined  to  the  origr- 
inal  city  of  New  York — now  tlie  Boroughs  of  Manliattan  and  the 
Bronx. 

At  the  rate  of  mortality  of  1S1)2,  theie  wonUl  have  been  27,169 
deaths  of  chihlren  under  T)  years  in  IIKM),  in.stead  of  ir),r)'U.  Thus  the 
apparent  saving  in  one  year  was  ll,().'5r>  lives,  or  42.S'i  per  cent.  At 
the  summer  mortality  rate  of  1<S9*2,  death  would  have  daimeil  9,743 
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victims  in  June,  July,  and  August,  1906,' instead  of  4,426.  Thus  the 
apparent  saving  of  lives  in  three  months  was  5,317,  or  54.57  per  cent. 
It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  in  New  York  City,  coincidently 
with  the  introduction  of  pasteurized  milk,  other  agencies  became 
operative,  as  for  example  general  milk  inspection  by  the  local  health 
authorities,  the  use  of  diphtlieria  antitoxin,  the  campaign  of  fresh 
air  for  children,  improved  tenement  houses,  cleaner  streets,  more 
parks  and  playgrounds,  recreation  piers,  and  other  factors  accom- 
panying the  enlightenment  in  hygiene  so  widely  spread  in  recent 
years,  not  only  in  New  York  City,  but  throughout  the  whole  country. 

STATISTICS   OF   RANDALL'S  ISLAND. 

When  the  infants  in  the  care  of  the  city  of  New  York  were  fed  on 
milk  from  a  carefully  selected  herd  pastured  on  the  island,  the  death 
rate  was  as  follows: 


1896. 
1896. 
1897. 


Total. 


Lchildren 
treated. 

Number 

of    . 

deathH. 

Percent- 
age. 

1,216 

m 

42.02 

1,212 

474 

39.11 

1,181 

624 

44.36 

3,609  I 


1,509 


A  pasteurizing  plant  was  installed  in  the  early  part  of  1898. 
other  change  in  diet  or  hygiene  was  made. 


41.81 


No 


Children 
treated. 

1,284 

1,097 

1,084 

1,028 

820 

542 

345 

Number 

of 
deathH. 

255 
269 
300 
186 
181 
101 
57 

Percent- 
Hge. 

1898                                                                                            .... 

19.80 

1899    

24. 52 

1900 

27.68 

1901 

18.09 

iy02    

22.07 

1908 

18.63 

1904 

16. 52 

Tola  1 

6,200 

1.349 

21.  75 

Had  the  ratio  of  deaths  for  the  three  years,  1895,  1896,  and  1897, 
been  maintained  in  the  seven  years  from  1898  to  1904,  the  total  infant 
mortality  would  have  been  2,592,  instead  of  1,349,  a  difference  of  1,243. 

STATISTICS  OF  MILK  CHARITIES  ABROAD. 

Writing  of  infantile  mortality  and  the  supply  of  humanized  steril- 
ized milk,  Hoi>e  states  that  at  the  Liverpool  infant  milk  depots  for 
three  years  ending  with  the  year  1903,  among  4,453  infants  provided 
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with  the  depot  milk  the  mortality  rat^  was  78  per  1,000,  compared 
with  the  following  infantile  mortality  rate  in  the  city  of  Liverpool : 


Year. 

InfantUe 
mortality. 

1901 

188 
163. 
152 

1902 

1903 

Average . . . 

167.6 

Harris  has  prepared  the  following  comparative  table  showing  re- 
sults of  the  St.  Helens  depot  in  the  town  of  St.  Helens,  England: 


■ 

Year. 

Number  of 

children 

on  the 

books. 

Death  rate 
per  1,000 

among 
children  at 

depot. 

death  rate, 
boronghoi 
St.  Helena. 

1899 

232 
332 
282 
200 

103 
102 
106 
82 

157 

1900 ■ •. 

188 

1901 

175 

1902 

167 

I^derer  states  that  as  a  result  of  the  system  of  pasteurization  in 
practice  in  Vienna  for  the  past  seven  years  the  proportion  between 
the  mortality  rates  for  breast-fed  and  bottle-fed  children  which  for- 
merly was  1  to  20  is  in  latter  years  between  1  to  5  and  1  to  8.  It  is 
observed  that  in  Vienna  the  improvement  in  artificial  diet  reduces  the 
mortality  in  the  second  year  of  life  also. 

In  France  there  are  two  types  of  organizations,  the  Consultation  de 
La'it  and  the  Goutte  de  LaH^  having  for  their  object  the  encourage- 
ment of  breast  feeding  wherever  possible  and  a  supply  of  properly 
prepared  milk  to  those  infants  for  whom  breast  feeding  is  impractica- 
ble. At  the  C onsnltation  de  Xoutvssons  of  the  Clinique  Tarnier, 
Paris,  the  annual  mortality  rate  during  a  period  of  about  six  years 
among  712  children  who  attended  the  ConHultdtion  from  birth  for  an 
average  V^ri^^<l  <>f  i^i'^^  ^li^'  one-half  months  was  40  per  1,000.  Ref- 
erence for  comparative  purj>oses  to  the  death  returns  of  Paris  during 
the  years  1H08,  1800,  and  IDOO,  shows  that  there  was  a  mortality  of 
178  per  1,000  among  infants  under  1  year  of  age. 

MILK  AS  A  DIET  FOR  THE  SICK. 

The  influence  of  impure  milk  on  the  duration  of  sickness  and  on 
the  death  rate  when  milk  is  employed  as  an  invalid  diet  is  difficult 
to  demonstrate  statistically.  For  the  sick,  milk — usually  uncooked 
milk — is  often  a  principal  or  an  exclusive  article  of  diet.  Consider- 
ing the  increased  susceptibility  of  the  feeble  and  aged  persons  to  in- 
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faction  and  the  diminished  resistance  offered  by  the  sick,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  contamination  of  milk  is  a  factor  that  plays  a  part 
in  keeping  up  the  rate  of  sickness  and  death. 

•      MILK  AND  TUBEBCXTLOSIS. 

The  report  of  the  United  States  Census  Office  on  mortality  for  the 
year  1905  shows  that  deaths  from  all  causes  in  the  registration  area 
were  in  the  proportion  of  1,616  per  100,000.  Tuberculosis  in  all  its 
forms  caused  193.6  deaths  per  100,000.  Applying  the  same  rate 
throughout  the  United  States^  it  may  be  justly  estimated  that  tuber- 
culosis  causes  over  160 pOO  deaths  a  year  in  the  United  States. 

At  the  International  Congress  on  Tuberculosis  held  in  London  in 
1901,  Koch  made  the  announcement  that  bovine  tuberculosis  is  trans- 
missible to  the  human  subject  to  only  a  slight  extent  if  at  all.  Tlie 
doubt  thus  cast  on  the  relation  between  cow's  milk  and  tubercujosis 
has  to  a  great  extent  disappeared  on  further  investigation  made  by  a 
host  of  obser\"ers,.most  prominent  among  whom  is  von  Behring,  who 
claims  Jthat  milk  fed  to  infants  is  the  chief,  cause  of  tuberculosis  in 
man. 

Schroeder  and  Cotton  in  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  conclude  that  the  assertion  that  tuberculosis  is  a  negligible 
quantity  in  the  measures  that  must  be  taken  for  the  preservation  of 
human'health  is  without  basis  and  that  there  is  no  more  active  agent 
than  the  tuberculous  cow*  for  the  increase  of  tuberculosis  among  ani- 
mals and  its  persistence  among  men. 

The  rarity  of  primary  intestinal  tuberculosis,  on  which  subject 
there  is  a  discrepancy  of  statistics,  is  not  in  favor  of  the  theory  of 
infection  by  ingestion.  It  has  been,  however,  repeatedly  proved  that 
tubercle  bacilli  may  pass  through  a  mucous  membrane  without  leav- 
ing traces  at  the  point  of  entrance.  Again  it  has  been  demonstrated 
by  competent  observers  that  tubercular  infection  may  take  place 
through  the  tonsils.  Latham  estimates  that  not  less  than  25  to  30  per 
cent  of  the  cases  of  tuberculosis- which  occur  in  early  childhood  are 
due  to  intestinal,  and  therefore  presumably  to  food,  infection.  Of 
deaths  in  1905  from  all  forms  of  tuberculosis  in  the  registration  area 
of  the  United  States,  about  1  in  39  was  among  infants  under  1  year 
and  1  in  about  14  among  chrldren  under  5  years  of  age. 

Ravenel  writing  in  1898  says : 

In  northern  Norway,  Sweden,  I^apland  and  Finland  where  reindeer  con- 
tribute the  bulk  of  farm  animals,  or  about  Hudson  Bay  and  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  where  there  are  only  a  few  cattle,  tuberculosis  is  far  less  prevalent  in 
man.  In  Algiers  the  cattle  are  few  and  live  for  the  most  part  in  tho  open  air 
and  away  from  cities  and  it  is  found  that  tuberculosis  does  not  increase  among 
the  natives.  In  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  where  cattle  are  housed,  Perroncito 
states  that  tuberculosis  has  become  the  scourge  of  man  and  beast. 
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Regarding  the  conveyance  of  tuberculosis  in  the  colder  countries, 
Cobb  points  out  that  an  absence  of  tuberculosis  does  not  necessarily 
follow  the  absence  of  milk  from  the  dietary.  H^  shows  on  trust- 
worthy evidence  that  the  Alaskan  Indian,  including  the  Esquimo  and 
Aleut,  is  the  victim  of  consumption  of  the  lungs  to  a  great  afid  in- 
creasing extent,  though  these  people  do  not  use  to  any  extent  milk  of 
any  kind  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  cow's  milk  not  at  all.  Of  interest 
in  this  connection  is  the  report  made  in  1906  by  the  medical  officer 
of  health  of  the  city  of  London  showing  that  at  least  8  per  cent  of  the 
milk  sold  within  the  city  limits  of  London  is  derived  from  animals 
aflFected  with  tuberculosis,  and  that  of  500  cows  examined  after 
slaughter  by  the  city  veterinarian  evidence  of  tuberculosis  was  found 

in  4G.8  per  cent. 

EPIDEMICS  CAUSED  BT  MILK. 

In  epidemics  caused  by  milk  (typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  diph- 
theria, etc.),  the  mortality  of  the  disease  does  not  appear  to  diflFer 
from  that  of  the  same  disease  otherwise  conveyed.  The  eflFect  of  milk 
epidemics  on  morbidity  and  mortality  returns*  may  be  surmised  by 
the  frequency  with  which  epidemics  of  such  a  character  occur. 

MILK  AND  TYPHOID  FEVER. 

Raudnitz,  of  Prague,  states  that  one- fourth  of  the  epidemics  of 
typhoid  fever  in  Austria  are  traceable  to  contaminated  milk,  and  Mc- 
Crae  records  that  an  inquiry  into  the  causation  of  638  epidemics  of 
typhoid  fever  showed  that  in  17  per  cent  the  infection  was  conveyed 
by  milk.  The  bearing  of  this  observation  on  the  general  sick  and 
death  rate  is  obvious  when  it  is  considered  that  the  mortality  in  ty- 
phoid fever,  though  often  as  low  as  5  per  cent  in  private  practice, 
sometimes  reaches  20  per  cent.  Typhoid  fever  causes  more  deaths 
than  any  of  the  other  epidemic  diseast»s.  The  United  States  census 
reports  show  that  in  1005  there  were  28.1  deaths  from  typhoid  fever 
per  100,000  population.  The  death  rate  from  typhoid  fever  was 
smaller  in  1005  than  in  any  of  the  five  preceding  years.  The  annual 
average  for  the  registration  area  of  the  United  States,  1000  to  1904 
inclusive,  was  higher  than  that  for  any  of  the  countries  driven  in  the 
following  table  except  Italy : 

t>eaihs  from  tifphoici  frrer  prr  WO,OoO  <>/ population. 

Annual 

aviTHKO. 

1900t<»19(M. 


Registration  area  of  I'nited  States 3:J.  7 

Kngland  anil  Wales 12.9 

Scotland 1-7 

Ireland U'l 

(iermany >*.  '> 

Norway ^^i-  2 


Country 

Annual 

average, 

1900tol904. 

Swollen 

12.2 

Hungary 

Heljiiuni  .... 

2S.  3 

-20.2 

Switzerland 

('..  5 

Italv 

M.  K 
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SCABLET  FEVEB  AND  DEPHTHEKTA. 

The  number  of  epidemics  of  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  where  the 
infection  was  conveyed  by  milk  show  unmistakably  that  the  eflFect  on 
morbidity  and  mortality  rates  thus  brought  about  by  milk  must  be 
considerable.  WTiile  the  death  rate  is  low  among  patients  of  the 
l)etter  classes,  in  hospitals  and  among  the  poor  it  ranges  from  5  to  30 
per  cent,  a  marked  variability  of  the  death  rate  in  different  epidemics 
being  a  characteristic  of  scarlet  fever.  The  general  mortality  of 
scarlet  fever  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Number  of  deathn  from  scarlet  fever  per  100,000  population. 


Country. 


Annua! 

average, 

1900  to  1904. 


Registration  area  of  United  States 

England  and  Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Germany 

Norway 

Sweden 


11.8 
12.7 
10.8 
4.7 
23.7 
5.8 
8.7 


Country. 


Hungary 

The  NetherlandM 

Belgium 

Switzerland 

Spain 

Italy 


Annual 

average, 

1900  to  1904. 


67.6 
2.6 

16.3 
3.7 
5.9 
4.6 


Diphtheria  and  croup  caused  an  annual  average  of  33.6  deaths  per 
100,000  in  the  registration  area  of  the  United  States,  1900  to  1904. 
Among  the  means  of  transmission  of  diphtheria  infected  milk  is  a 
well-recognized  medium. 

DISEASES  OF  CATTLE. 

Numerous  other  diseases  in  the  transmission  of  which  milk  is  a 
factor  exert  an  effect  on  vital  statistics.  Milk  sickness,  a  disease 
related  to  the  affection  in  cattle  known  as  the  trembles,  still  occurs 
in  certain  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  transmitted  by  milk  and 
milk  products  as  well  as  the  flesh  of  diseased  animals.  In  some  of 
the  Western  States  in  early  days  it  was  a  prominent  disease  and 
killed  many  of  its  victims. 

Foot  and  mouth  disease  in  the  cow  has  been  frequently  transmitted 
to  human  beings  by  the  use  of  milk  and  milk  derivatives.  In  one 
epidemic  thus  brought  about  the  death  rate  was  8  per  cent. 

ASIATIC  CHOLEBA. 

Milk  is  not  infrequently  a  means  of  communicating  Asiatic  cholera. 
The  evil  efficacy  of  milk  thus  infected  in  its  influence  on  morbidity 
and  mortality  statistics  can  be  readily  conjectured,  when  the  desola- 
ting death  record  of  cholera  is  reviewed  and  the  almost  universal  use 
of  milk  considered. 

24907— BuU.  41—08 16 
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ICE  CREAM. 


By  Habvey  W.  Wiley,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D. 
Chief  of  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Department  of  Agriculture, 


The  use  of  artificially  frozen  dishes  as  an  article  of  diet  is  not  of 
ven'  ancient  origin.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss 
the  physiological  and  dietetic  effects  of  introducing  ice-cold  foods  into 
the  stomach.  There  are  grave  objections  to  the  practice  which  will 
occur  to  every  physiologist  and  hygienist.  Briefly  I  may  state  that 
the  process  of  digestion  in  the  stomach  depends  upon  the  free  excre- 
tion of  the  peptic  ferments  by  the  glands  of  the  inner  coats  of  the 
stomach.  The  introduction  of  large  quantities  of  ice-cold  material 
can  not  fail  to  contract  the  orifices  of  these  glands  and  check  their 
excretory  activity. 

Aside  from  this,  however,  the  question  of  ice  cream  is  one  of  grave 
importance  in  connection  with  the  dairy  supplies  of  the  country, 
and  particularly  so  lx»cause  under  the  name  of  ice  cream  are  found 
upon  the  markets  products  of  the  widest  variation  in  composition, 
varying  from  the  true  ice  cream  to  the  true  frozen  pudding. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  the  discussion  of  the  matter,  if  possi- 
ble, to  ascertain  first,  what  ice  cream  is  or  should  be,  and  second,  to 
study  the  materials  from  which  it  is  made  with  a  view  to  determining 
tlieii''>iirt1itarydiuracter,  and  finally  to  determine  the  composition  of 
tlV(*aWlcle  itself  as  it  is  off^ed  to  the  market.  Incick»tally  thece- 
fbr^  thd'dairV  which  fiirrtisfees^^the  milk  and  the  milk  which, furnishes 
the  cream  are  subjects  of  inquiry.  These  two  subjects,  howe^^er,  have 
lx»en  carefully  gone  over  in  othfet*  papers  of  this  series  and* hence  any 
reference  to  them  will  Ix*.  merely  of  an  incidental  character  as  illus- 
trating some  point  in  connection  with  the  particular  subject  at  hand. 

The  term  "  ice  cream  "  is  used  in  this  country  to  cover  a  large 
variety  of  products,  which  in  Europe  are  known  under  the  general 
term  of  '*  ices.''  The  Neapolitan  ices  are  said  to  be  a  type  of  the 
European  dishes.  This  type  of  ices  is  found  in  most  of  the  cities  of 
Europe,  served  often  in  very  attractive  packages  with  various  4idoni- 
ments  or  used  directly  without  molding  upon  the  table.  The  art.  of 
representing  different  kinds  of  fruits  and  flowers,  animals,  and  other 
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objects  is  also  said  to  be  of  distinct  European  origin,  although  copied 
very  largely  in  this  country.  For  this  reason  there  may  be  seen  in 
both  countries  frozen  products  representing  fruits  of  every  descrip- 
tion and  usually  colored  and  flavored  to  imitate  the  fruits  which  they 
represent.  Strawberries,  apples,  pears,  lemons,  oranges,  pineapples, 
peaches,  apricots,  bananas,  grapes,  and  nearly  all  other  fruits  are  thus 
represented.  Various  figures  of  statuary,  or  public  buildings,  or  ob- 
jects of  art  are  also  imitated  in  the  form  of  frozen  packages  of  this 
description.  Even  when  milk  or  cream  is  used  in  the  composition  of 
these  frozen  dainties  in  Europe  it  is  not  the  custom  to  call  them  ice  • 
cream.  The  Italian  general  name  for  these  dishes  is  "  sorb^to,"  the 
German  is  "  Gef  rorenes,"  the  French  "  glace,"  and  the  English  "  ice." 
With  the  exception  of  the  frozen  dish  called  "  sherbet,"  practically 
all  the  forms  known  in  Europe  under  the  names  given  are  called,  or 
have  been  called  until  recently  in  this  country,  "  ice  cream." 

In  the  discussion  of  this  problem  I  shall  first  offer  the  investigations 
made  under  the  auspices  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  District 
Commissioners  to  advise  them  in  regard  to  the  dairy  products  on 
sale  in  the  District,  including  a  study  of  the  raw  material  from  which 
ice  cream  is  made  and  of  the  ice  creams  themselves.  These  studies 
have  been  conducted  both  from  the  chemical  and  bacteriological  points 
of  view. 

I  will  afterwards  give  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  use  of  the 
term  ice  cream  and  the  compounds  to  which  it  has  been  applied. 

Next  will  be  presented  certain  data  respecting  a  proper  standard 
for  ice  cream,  a  standard  adopted  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  under  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress,  and  the  criti- 
cisms of  this  standard  made  by  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  ice 
cream. 

In  this  way  it  is  believed  that  the  whole  subject  may  be  presented 
in  such  form  as  to  be  useful  not  only  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  in  any  work  which  they  may  inaugurate  respecting  the  con- 
trol of  ice  cream,  but  also  to  the  people  of  the  District  and  the  j^eople 
of  the  country  in  general. 

It  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  go  into  minute  details  respecting  the 
bacteriological  and  chemical  investigations.  I  will  content  myself 
therefore  with  presenting  the  tables  of  analytical  data  and  with  giv- 
ing a  summary  of  the  chemical  and  bacteriological  investigations. 

SIJMMABT  OF  CHEMICAL  DATA  RELATING  TO   CREAM. 

The  samples  of  cream  which  were  purchased  in  the  oi>en  market 
covered  a  period  extending  from  January  30,  1007,  to  June  12,  1907, 
inclusive.     (See  Table  III,  page  204.) 

For  the  purpose  of  this  investigation  the  analytical  data  reported 
referred  only  to  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  cream  and  to  its  artificial 
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coloring.  The  analyses  were  made  in  the  dairy  laboratory  by  and 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Patrick. 

The  total  number  of  samples  examined  is  132,  including  one  double 
cream  excluded  from  the  averages.  The  average  percentage  of  fat 
therein  is  19.09. 

By  act  of  Congress  the  legal  standard  of  fat  in  cream  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  20  per  cent.  The  number  of  samples  at  or 
above  20  per  cent  is  44,  er  33.58  per  cent.  The  number  of  samples 
below  20  per  cent  of  fat  is  87,  or  66.41  per  cent. 

These  data  show  that  only  one-third  of  the  samples  of  cream  pur- 
chased complied  with  the  legal  standard  for  the  District.  The 
standard  for  fat  in  cream,  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  authority  of  Congress  for  the  country  at  large  in  so  far  as 
interstate  commerce  is  concerned  is  18  per  cent.  The  number  of 
samples  examined  which  are  found  at  or  above  18  per  cent  is  82, 
c-quivalent  to  62.60  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  The  number  of 
samples  below  18  per  cent  is  49,  or  37.4  per  cent  of  the  whole  number. 

The  data  show  that  as  sold  upon  the  markets  of  Washington  during 
the  time  mentioned  almost  two-thirds  of  the  commercial  creams  com- 
plied with  the  national  standard.  The  total  number  of  samples  of 
the  above  lot  which  are  found  to  contain  more  than  25  per  cent  of  fat 
is  6 :  the  number  of  samples  containing  less  than  16  per  cent  is  24 ;  the 
number  of  samples  containing  less  than  14  per  cent  is  6,  and  the  num- 
ber containing  less  than  13  per  cent  is  3,  all  of  which  are  from  the 
same  dairy.  These  data  show  that  the  requirement  of  18  per  cent  of 
fat,  judged  by  the  ordinary  commercial  data,  is  entirely  just  and  sat- 
isfactory. Hence  it  follows  that  ice  cream  made  from  standard  cream 
will  easily  contain  14  per  cent  or  more  of  butter  fat  for  the  vanilla 
type  of  ice  cream,  and  12  or  more  per  cent  for  the  fruit  type  of  ice 
cream,  thus  showing  th^t  the  standards  established  are  reasonable 
and  just  from  the  commercial  conditions  which  actually  exist.  Of 
the  total  number  of  samples  examined  15,  equivalent  to  11.45  per  cent, 
are  found  to  be  artificially  colored,  thus  showing  that  the  artificial 
coloring  of  cream  is  not  practiced  to  any  great  extent,  and  its  entire 
prohibition  would  not  in  any  way  disturb  the  existing  conditions  of 
trade. 

SITMMABY  OF  THE  CHEMICAL  DATA  RELATING  TO  ICE  CBEAM. 

The  chemical  anal]^ses  of  the  ice  creams  were  made  in  the  dairy 
laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  by  and  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  G.  E.  Patrick,  chief  of  that  laboratory.  (See  Table  IV, 
page  297.) 

For  the  purpose  of  this  report  only  the  fat  content  of  the  various 
samples  of  ice  cream,  the  content  of  gelatin,  and  the  presence  of  coal- 
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tar  dyes  are  reported.  The  summary  of  the  chemical  data  show  the 
total  number  of  samples  analyzed  to  be  228.  Judged  by  the  standard 
of  14  per  cent  for  the  ice  creams  of  the  vanilla  type  and  12  per  cent 
of  fat  for  the  ice  creams  of  the  fruit  type,  it  is  found  that  there  are 
at  or  above  standard  117  samples,  or  51.32  per  cent,  and  below  stand- 
ard 111  samples,  or  48.68  per  cent.  The  average  percentage  of  fat  in 
the  entire  228  samples  is  12.67.  Only  46,  or  20.18  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number  of  samples,  contain  less  than  10  per  cent  of  fat,  and 
only  25,  or  10.97  per  cent,  contain  less  than  8  per  cent. 

The  total  number  of  samples  containing  a  thickener  was  80,  or  35.18 
per  cent.  In  33  samples,  or  14.47  per  cent,  the  thickener  is  gelatin, 
while  in  47  samples,  or  20.61  per  cent,  the  thickener  is  a  vegetable  gum 
or  starch.    Only  2  samples  are  found  to  contain  coal-tar  dye. 

These  samples  were  purchasid  at  random  from  all  the  principal  ice 
cream  makers  in  Washington,  over  a  period  extending  from  about 
April  1  to  August  1,  1907. 

The  data  are  most  interesting  in  view  of  the  contention  that  the 
standard  suggested  for  butter  fat  is  too  high,  and  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  8  per  cent  has  been  suggested,  by  many  as  a  proper 
standard.  The  chemical  examination  shows  how  devoid  of  commer- 
cial significance  are  both  of  the  claims  mentioned.  Another  interest- 
ing fact  is  that  the  percentage  of  samples  containing  gelatin  is 
extremely  small.  This  is  of  great  significance  as  being  a  most 
emphatic  negative  answer  to  the  contention  that  gelatin  is  necessary 
to  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream,  or  is  generally  employed.  The 
chemical  data  on  the  whole  give  no  support  to  the  contention  that  the 
suggested  standard  for  ice  cream  is  unfair.  The  absence  of  eggs, 
gelatin,  starch,  and  other  substances,  which  it  has  Ikhmi  said  are  com- 
monly used  in  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream,  from  the  groat  majority 
of  the  samples  is  another  point  of  great  significance.  In  fact,  tl  e  data 
show  most  conclusively  that  the  term  ice  cream,  even  from  a  co  iiner- 
cial  point  of  view,  is  applied  to  a  substance  containing  more  tl:in  14 
per  cent  of  fat  in  more  than  51  per  cent  of  all  the  samples  examined. 
It  is,  therefore,  commercially  as  well  as  scientifically  and  hygienioally, 
a  term  which  should  be  applied  to  a  substance  of  standard  (•()m^)osi- 
tion  and  that  standard,  in  so  far  as  Washington  is  coiieerned,  could 
be  reached  with  but  little  variation  from  the  usual  methods  of  pro 
ducing  ice  cream.  What  is  true  of  Washington  certainly  should  be 
true  of  other  cities,  since  there  is  no  indication  that  the  quality  of  the 
creams  made  in  Washington  is  any  better  than  that  of  other  cities. 

The  only  conclusion  which  can  he  derived  from  the  study  of  these 
chemical  data  is  that  the  term  ice  cream  should  a|)|)ly  <renerally,  as 
it  does  in  the  majority  of  cases  at  the  present  time  as  indicated  by 
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the  results  of  these  investigations,  to  a  product  made  principally  of 
cream  and  sugar,  and  with  a  natural  flavor,  either  of  an  ordinary 
flavoring  substance  like  vanilla  or  of  fruit.  Hence  there  appears  to  be 
no  reason  for  departing  from  the  established  standard,  in  view  of  the 
data  which  have  been  secured  by  an  examination  of  the  commercial 
samples  bought  in  the  open  market  from  all  portions  of  the  city. 

BACTEBIOLdGICAL  INVESTIGATIONS  OF  ICE  CBEAM  IN  THE  DIS- 
TBICT  OF  COLITMBIA. 

[Made  by  or  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  George  W.  Stiles,  and  by  or  under  the  direction  of 

Dr.  M.  E.   Pennington.] 

In  most  instances  the  samples  of  ice  cream  received  for  examination 
were  collected  directly  from  the  original  place  of  manufacture..  In  a 
few  cases,  however,  miscellaneous  samples  were  taken  at  places  other 
than  those  at  which  the  product  was  prepared.  Generally  half  a 
pint  or  a  10-cent  box  furnished  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make  the 
chemical,  microscopical,  and  bacteriological  examinations.  The  10- 
cent  box,  to  which  reference  is  made,  was  the  pasteboard  carton 
almost  universally  used  as  a  container  for  ice  cream  when  sold  in 
small  quantities,  and  for  this  reason  it  was  much  preferred  as  a 
carrier  of  the  samples  to  be  investigated.  When  these  cartons  were 
not  available  well-cleansed  bottles  or  new  paper  boxes  were  used 
instead. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  laboratory,  samples  for  bacteriological  ex- 
amination were  removed  at  once  from  the  frozen  interior  by  means  of 
sterile  spoons  and  placed  in  sterile  dishes  to  melt.  Generally  within 
eight  to  ten  minutes  a  sufficient  liquefaction  had  occurred  to  enable 
the  experimenter  to  remove  enough  material  to  make  the  bacteriolog- 
ical examination. 

The  enormous  number  of  organisms  which  are  found  in  cream, 
milk,  and  ice  cream,  necessitates  high  dilutions  to  make  possible  the 
quantitative  determination  of  the  organisms  present.  For  the  mak- 
ing of  these,  and  the  counting  of  the  colonies  which  developed,  the 
technique  pursued  may  be  stated  briefly  as  follows:  The  quantities 
were  measured  in  1  cubic  centimeter  pipettes,  graduated  in  0.01 
of  a  cubic  centimeter,  and  10  cubic  centimeter  pipettes  graduated 
in  0.1  of  a  cubic  centimeter.  They  were  sterilized  by  heat  and  kept 
in  bacteria-proof  metal  cases. 

In  order  to  make  the  necessary  dilutions  Erlenmeyer  flasks  of  about 
500  cubic  centimeters  and  100  cubic  centimeters  capacity,  respectively, 
were  used.  To  the  former  were  added  99  cubic  centimeters  of  sterile 
water  and  tp  the  latter  9  cubic  centimeters.  To  the  flask  containing 
99  cubic  centimeters  there  was  added  1  cubic  centimeter  of  the  sample 
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to  be  examined,  thus  making  a  dilution  of  1  to  100.  From  it  1  cubic 
centimeter  was  removed  and  added  to  the  second  flask  containing  9 
cubic  centimeters,  making  a  second  dilution  of  1  to  1,000.  By  a  caa- 
tinuance  of  this  method,  namely,  the  removal  of  1  cubic  centimeter 
and  its  addition  to  the  fresh  flask  containing  9  cubic  centimeters  of 
pure  water,  the  dilutions  may  be  run  as  high  as  desired.  For  the 
routine  of  this  work  dilutions  of  1  to  1,000;  1  to  10,000;  1  to  100,000, 
and  1  to  1,000,000,  were  adopted. 

The  sowing  of  the  organisms  on  the  nutrient  jelly  was  made  by  the 
removal  of  1  cubic  centimeter  from  the  flask  containing  the  desired 
dilution  and  its  transference  to  a  sterile  petri  plate,  into  which  was 
immediately  poured  the  melted  medium  and  the  organisms  evenly 
distributed  by  shaking  with  a  rotary  motion.  Duplicate  plates  were 
made  in  all  cases  and  2  per  cent  lactose  agar  was  selected  as  the 
nutrient  medium  aflFording  most  satisfactory  results.  All  the  plates 
for  this  investigation  were  grown  at  a  temperature  of  30°  C.  for  a 
period  of  three  days,  after  which  the  colonies  when  numerous  were 
counted  by  means  of  a  Stewart  counting  chamber  or  when  but  few 
by  the  naked  eye  alone. 

The  presence  of  gas-producing  organisms  was  determined  in  this 
investigation  by  adding  1  cubic  centimeter  of  the  1  to  100  dilution  to 
sterilized  2  per  cent  dextrose  fermentation  tubes  and  incubating  at 
30°  C.  for  three  days.  When  gas  formation  took  place  the  quantity 
was  estimated  by  the  ruled  scale  method,  as  described  by  Frost  in  his 
Laboratory  Manual. 

An  endeavor  was  made  to  determine  systematically  the  presence 
and  approximate  number  of  streptococci  in  each  sample  of  ire  cream, 
cream  and  milk,  which  has  been  examined  recently  by  this  Depart- 
ment. For  this  purpose  15  cubic  centimeters  were  centrifugalized 
with  an  electric  centrifuge  for  a  period  of  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes, 
and  from  the  sediment  were  made  several  smears  which  were  stained 
with  methylene  blue.  Such  a  procedure  yielded  results  with  milk  and 
cream  alone,  but  when  in  the  form  of  ice  cream,  especially  those  with 
fruit  or  chocolate  flavors,  the  debris  seemed  to  interfere  to  such  an 
extent  that  satisfactory  results  were  not  always  obtained.  With  the 
vanilla  flavors  the  results  were  better,  but  even  in  such  cases  they  were 
exceedingly  rough.  Hence  there  are  a  numln^r  of  blanks  in  the  tables 
and  summaries  of  this  work  dealing  with  the  presence  in  ice  cream  of 
streptococci,  and  the  determination  of  the  nuniln'r  of  leucocytes  per 
cubic  centimeter  in  ice  cream  was  made  in  but  a  few  cases. 

Between  Octol)er  13,  1900,  and  July  29,  1907,  L>r,:5  samples  of  ice 
cream,  collected  in  the  City  of  Washington,  were  invest i<rated  as  above 
outlined.    That  the  bacterial  flora  in  the  majority  of  these  ice  creams 
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was  numerically  enormous  may  be  gleaned  from  the  following  sum- 
mary: 

Samples  showing — 

Less  than  10,000 ^organisms  per  cubic  centimeter 0 

From  10,000  to  50,000  organisms  per  cubic  centimeter 0 

From  60,000  to  100,000  organisms  per  cubic  centimeter 0 

From  100,000  to  250,000  organisms  per  cubic  centimeter 2 

From  250,000  to  500,000  organisms  per  cubic  centimeter 3 

From  500,000  to  1,000,000  organisms  per  cubic  centimeter 14 

From  1,000,000  to  2,000,000  organisms  per  cqbic  centimeter 23 

From  2,000,000  to  5,000,000  organisms  per  cqbic  centimeter 34 

From  5,000,000  to  10,000,000  organisms  per  cubic  centimeter 50 

From  10,000,000  to  25,000,000  organisms  per  cubic  centimeter 64 

From  25,000,000  to  50,000,000  organisms  per  cubic  centimeter 42 

From  50,000,000  to  100,000,000  organisms  per  cubic  centimeter 15 

Above  100,000,000  organisms  per  cubic  centimeter 16 

A  study  of  the  individual  results  from  which  the  above  summary 
was  made  shows  that  the  average  number  of  organisms  per  cubic  cen- 
timeter is  26,612,371.  The  maximum  count  obtained  was  366,000,000, 
the  minimum  137,500  per  cubic  centimeter.  Of  the  total  number  of 
samples,  71.1  per  cent  showed  the  presence  of  gas-producing  organ- 
isms when  2  per  cent  dextrose  fermentation  tubes  were  inoculated 
with  0.01  cubic  centimeter  of  the  sample. 

Reports  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  streptococci  have  been  made 
on  115  of  the  above  samples;  38.3  per  cent  of  this  number  showed  the 
presence  of  the  organism,  and  61.7  per  cent  of  the  samples  examined 
failed  to  show  it  when  tested  by  the  method  above  described. 

During  the  course  of  this  investigation  53  manufactories  of  ice 
cream  in  Washington,  large  and  small,  have  been  visited  in  order  to 
determine  the  sanitary  conditions  prevailing  where  this  food  product 
is  manufactured.  In  62.2  per  cent  of  thase  places  the  ice  cream  is 
made  in  the  basement  or  cellar.  In  nearly  all  cases  they  are  improp- 
erly constructed  to  meet  the  demand  of  sanitary  conditions.  The  ceil- 
ings are  low  and  generally  show  a  gross  collection  of  filth  and  cob- 
webs on  the  rough  joints  overhead.  Occasionally  a  cellar  is  finished 
with  a  metal  ceiling  or  plaster,  but  even  when  such  improvements  are 
noticed  the  absence  of  natural  proper  light  or  ventilation  generally 
makes  the  cellar  basement  in  Washington  an  unfit  place  for  the  man- 
ufacture or  preparation  of  ice  cream.  Many  of  the  buildings  are  of 
old-time  construction  and  were  not  originally  designed  for  the  pres- 
ent-day purposes.  With  such  construction  as  they  show  it  is  practi- 
cally impossible  to  keep  the  average  basement  or  cellar  in  a  proper 
and  fit  condition  for  the  handling  of  milk,  cream,  and  milk  products, 
no  matter  how  honest  and  thorough  may  be  the  attempts  of  the 
tenants  to  do  so. 
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In  many  cases  the  tenants  have  much  to  contend  with  and  report 
that  their  landlords  are  wholly  unwilling  to  make  alterations  or  neces- 
sary improvements,  and  if  such  are  made  it  must  be  done  entirely  at^ 
the  expense  of  the  tenant.    Sometimes,  however,  the  fault  does  not  lie^ 
exclusively  with  the  landlord.    Very  frequently  the  basement  in  thes^ . 
establishments  is  used  not  only  for  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream  and 
frozen  dainties  but  also  as  a  storage  room  for  all  the  old  waste  which 
may  have  accumulated  for  years  past — old  broken  furniture,  scraps  of 
metal,  cast-off  clothing,  broken  boxes,  barrels,  moth-eaten  rugs,  mat- 
ting— in  fact  one  may  find  just  such  worthless  stuff  as  generally  col- 
lects about  the  dwelling  house  in  the  course  of  time.    Such  articles 
must  of  course  pollute,  and  most  dangerously,    any    food    products 
which  are  brought  into  their  proximity,  and  the  nature  of  the  bac- 
terial flora  found  in  the  foodstuffs  manufactured  in  these  insanitary 
surroundings  fully  bear  out  the  truth  of  the  above  statement. 

While  the  premises  are  themselves  of  insanitary  construction  an 
immense  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  consumers  of  ice  creams,  char- 
lotte russes,  cream  puffs,  custards,  etc.,  if  a  general  house  cleaning  on 
the  part  of  the  tenants  were  demanded  and  enforced. 

An  analysis  of  the  individual  findings  in  the  53  places  visited  and 
the  classification,  so  far  as  possible,  on  the  basis  of  "  clean,  dirty,  fair, 
and  filthy  "  shows  the  following  results : 


Clean.    :    Dirty. 


3 
ab.6 


19 
a  35. 8 


Fair.       Filthy. 

16  9 

aSO.l     ,      "16.9 


<»  Per  cent. 


While  undoubtedly  the  insanitary  conditions  prevailing  in  and 
about  the  ice  cream  manufactories  of  Washington  must  influence  the 
wholesomeness  of  the  product  from  the  bacteriological  point  of  view, 
it  is  not  entirely  responsible  for  the  groat  number  of  orgaiiisms  which 
are  ordinarily  found  in  such  foods.  As  previously  stated,  the  cream 
and  milk  supply  of  the  city  has  been  investigated  hv  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  and  although  the  detailed  results  will  not  be  reported  here, 
it  is  advisable  to  consider  briefly  the  findings  of  the  l)acteriological 
examination  of  V\0  samples  of  cream  collected  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington from  February  1  to  July  27,  1007. 

Samples  showing: — 

I^ess  than  KUHK)  orj^anisms  per  ciihic  centlmoter__    0 

From  10,()(K)  to  5(MKK)  orjjanisms  per  cubic  c*'ntimet«»r   .    .__          3 

From  r»(MH)()  to  1()0.(XK)  orpinisms  per  cuhic  centimeter          <» 

From  1()0,(XK)  to  250,000  organisms  per  cul)ic  centinu'ter   _                        _  20 

From  2r>0,0(H)  to  5(X),000  organisms  per  (•n!)ie  centimeter         ..    10 

From  r)OO.(KK)  to  1,(K)0,(KX)  organisms  i)er  cul)ic  centimeter.  _    15 
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Samples  showing — 

From  1,000,000  to  2,000,000  organisms  per  cubic  centimeter ■.—  13 

From  2,000,000  to  5,000,000  organisms  per  cubic  centimeter 11 

From  5,000,000  to  10,000,000  organisms  per  cubic  centimeter 10 

From  10,000,000  to  25,000,000  organisms  per  cubic  centimeter 14 

From  25,000,000  to  50,000,000  organisms  per  cubic  centimeter. 10 

From  50,000,000  to  100,000,000  organisms  per  cubic  centimeter 7 

100,000,000  or  above  organisms  per  cubic  centimeter 2 

The  preceding  summary  indicates  but  too  plainly  the  source  of  the 
majority  of  the  organisms  in  ice  cream.  Not  a  single  sample  showed 
less,  than  10,000  organisms  per  cubic  centimeter  and  only  3  were  less 
than  50,000,  while  14,  or  10.8  per  cent,  were  between  10,000,000  and 
25,000,000.  The  average  number  of  organisms  for  all  the  samples 
examined  was  12,130,080  per  cubic  centimeter.  The  maximum  count 
was  309,000,000  and  the  minimum  was  12,000  per  cubic  centimeter. 
An  examination  of  these  creams  for  the  presence  of  fermenting  or- 
ganisms showed  that  when  2  per  cent  dextrose  fermentation  tubes 
were  inoculated  with  0.01  cubic  centimeter  51.53  per  cent  of  the 
samples  developed  gas. 

Between  January  12  and  July  2,  1907,  a  bacteriological  examina- 
tion was  made  of  381  samples  of  milk  collected  in  the  city  of 
AVashington.     The  quantitative  bacteriological  findings  are  appended : 

Samples  showing — 

Less  than  10,000  organisms  i)er  cubic  centimeter 12 

From  10,000  to  50,000  organisms  per  cubic  centimeter 59 

From  50,000  to  100,000  organisms  per  cubic  centimeter 65 

From  100,000  to  250,000  organisms  per  cubic  centimeter 70 

From  250,000  to  500,000  organisms  per  cubic  centimeter 40 

From  500,000  to  1,000,000  organisms  per  cubic  centimeter 23 

From  1,000,000  to  2,000,000  organisms  per  cubic  centimeter 25 

From  2,000,000  to  5.000,000  organisms  per  cubic  centimeter 38 

B'rom  5,000.(K)0  to  25,000,000  organisms  per  cubic  centimeter 26 

From  10,000,000  to  50,000,000  organisms  i)er  cubic  centimeter 13 

iYom  25,000,000  to  100,000,000  organisms  per  cubic  centimeter 4 

From  .50,000,000  to  100,000,000  organisms  per  cubic  centimeter 2 

Above  100,000,000  organisms  i)er  cubic  centimeter 2 

It  was  found  that  the  average  number  of  organisms  per  cubic  cen- 
timeter was  3.415,533,  with  a  maximum  count  of  283,000,000  per  cubic 
centimeter  and  a  minimum  of  1,000.  It  is  of  interest  to  note,  however, 
that  only  12  of  the  381  samples  showed  a  bacterial  count  of  less  than 
10,000.  Thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the  samples  showed  the  presence  of 
gas-producing  organisms  when  tested  according  to  the  method 
previously  given. 

The  foregoing  investigations  would  seem  to  clearly  demonstrate 
that  so  far  as  the  ice  cream  supply  of  the  city  of  Washington  is  con- 
cerned there  is,  bacterially,  a  wide  field  for  its  betterment,  beginning 
with  the  cream  and  milk  which  enter  into  its  composition  and  pro- 
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gressing  steadily  through  every  step  of  its  manufacture  to  the  final 
cleansing  of  the  hands  and  garments  of  the  employees  who  dispense 
this  easily  polluted  foodstuflF. 

Unfortunately  for  the  good  of  the  country  at  large,  and  judging 
from  a  cursory  knowledge  of  ice  cream  manufactories  in  general  and 
the  reported  findings  of  milk  and  cream  supplies  throughout  the 
country,  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Washington  can  not  be 
accepted  as  unique. 

A  study  of  the  conunercial  ice  cream  of  Philadelphia  was  made  in 
the  Bacteriological  Laboratory  of  the  city  during  1905-6.  (Bacterio- 
logical Study  of  Commercial  Ice  Cream,  Pennington  and  Walter, 
New  York  Medical  Journal,  Vol.  LXXXVI,  No.  22,  page  1013.)  The 
examination  in  Philadelphia  covered  the  number  of  organisms  pres- 
ent, an  approximate  count  of  the  leucocytes,  the  presence  of  strep- 
tococci morphologically  and  the  determination  of  their  vegetative 
ability,  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  premises  on  which  the  ice  cream 
was  manufactured,  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  shop  or  dealer's 
warehouse  from  which  the  cream  and  milk  were  obtained,  and  the 
bacteriological  examination  both  numerically  and  ^f or  the  presence  of 
living  streptococci  in  the  cream  and  milk  which  entered  into  the 
sample  of  ice  cream  studied. 

In  so  far  as  the  cleanliness  of  the  premises  and  the  product  is  con- 
cerned the  above  kuthors  make  the  following  statements : 

Sixty  different  ice  cream  makers  were  visited  and  their  premises  inspected. 
What  constitutes  a  standard  of  cleanliness  in  the  production  of  such  food- 
stuff as  lee  cream  depends  very  largely  upon  the  in8i)ector*s  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  very  nature  of  the  process — the  mixture  of  Ice  and  salt,  wooden  tubs 
for  freezing,  fruit  flavoring,  etc. — maizes  it  a  difficult  matter  to  preserve  immac- 
ulate surroundings  even  when  interiors  of  utensils  and  constituents  of  the  ice 
creams  are  strictly  clean.  The  final  division  of  these  (K)  different  makers'  estab- 
lishments was  made  on  the  basis  of  four  classes:  (1)  Clean:  (2)  fair;  (3) 
dirty;  (4)  fllthy.  In  rating  them  the  building,  drainage,  opiwrtunities  for 
ventilation,  conditions  of  walls,  ceilings,  windows,  adjoining  rooms  or  buildings, 
as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  utensils,  methods  of  cleaning,  attempts  at  sterili- 
zation, etc.,  were  taken  into  account.    The  results  are  as  indicated. 

Division  of  60  different  eatabHshments, 


I  Number 
condition.  ""'l^h^^ 


ments. 


Percent-'    »««—•« 
Aire  hav-     Average 

'^'<^     c^uSi^'tir 
cream.   |^^""*"^*^»- 


Clean 20 

Fair 26 

Dirty 6 

Pilthy s  7r>  '    29,225,714 


90  ,  12.400,863 
77  ,  15,857.800 
66       22.491,883 


7r>  '    29,1 
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The  maximum  number  of  organisms  found  was  151,200,000  per  cubic  centi- 
meter and  the  minimum  was  50,000  per  cubic  centimeter. 

While  the  cleanliness  of  the  manufactory  does  not,  according  to  this  inves- 
tigation, bear  any  constant  relation  to  the  presence  of  streptococci  it  does  affect 
the  cleanliness  of  the  finished  product  as  indicated  by  the  total  bacterial  con- 
tent, a  gradual  rise  being  observed  from  the  "  clean ''  shops  to  the  **  filthy  *'  ones. 
The  latter  were  sometimes  almost  beyond  description.  For  instance,  sample  42 
was  made  in  a  shed  adjoining  both  a  dwelling  and  a  stable  for  8  or  10  horses. 
The  workmen  went  from  horses  and  stable  cleaning  to  the  ice  cream  shed  with- 
out restraint,  handling  the  utensils  in  the  latter  as  necessity  demanded,  re- 
gardless of  soiled  clothes  or  hands.  Ice  cream  cans  and  milk  cans  stood  in  a 
passageway  common  to  both  shop  and  lee  cream  manufactory,  a  part  of  which 
was  bordered  on  each  side  by  stalls  for  horses.  The  stench  of  this  place  finally 
caused  complaint  from  the  neighborhood  and  it  was  dealt  with  on  the  ground  of 
a  nuisance.  On  the  other  hand  a  large  ice  cream  manufacturer  had  endeavored 
to  preserve  the  strictest  cleanliness  possible.  Employees  engaged  in  ice  cream 
making  did  no  other  work  and  each  man  had  only  certain  duties  or  portions  of 
the  process  assigned  to  him.  He  changed  his  clothing  and  took  a  bath  when  be- 
ginning the  day*s  work  and  clean  lockers  and  plentiful  showers  were  provided 
to  enable  the  fulfillment  of  this  regulation.  The  utensils  wotc  cleaned  with 
soda  and  finally  placed  on  a  steam  table  for  sterilization.  Such  precautions 
resulted  in  the  counts  given  in  samples  27  and  48  and  49,  namely,  6,535.000, 
33,120,000,  and  20,550,000. 

Through  the  courtesy  and  interest  of  the  head  of  this  ice  cream  firm  a  bacte- 
riological study  of  each  step  in  the  process  was  made  possible.  The  cream  in 
the  supply  tank  was  first  sampled,  a  portion  was  then  drawn  off  by  the  employee, 
mixed  with  the  necessary  sugar  (cane)  for  sweetening,  and  a  sample  of  this 
taken  for  examination.  After  adding  the  vanilla  and  transferring  to  the  freez-  . 
ing  cans  it  was  again  sampled,  and  then  the  frozen  product  was  also  examined. 
In  the  freezing  the  bulk  a  little  more  than  doubled.  Although  frozen  the  ice 
ci^eam  was  soft  enough  to  measure  in  a  wide-mouthed  10  cubic  centimeter  pi- 
I>ette.  and  it  was  plated,  after  api)roprlate  dilution,  at  once.  The  results  of  the 
frozen  cream,  to  be  comparable  with  those  of  the  preceding  samples,  should, 
therefore,  be  about  doubled.    The  plates  were  of  agar  and  were  grown  at  20°  C. 

'     Organisms  in  ice  cream  ai  each  step  in  the  process  of  making. 


ArUdes. 


On  affar  at 
20°  C.,  or- 
ganisms 
per  cubic 
centimeter. 


Streptococci. 


Cream  from  tAnk 2,840,000    Present,  about  25  percent  of  all  at- 

i  ganlsms  and  in  an  active  condition. 

Cream  and  sugar ;    7,000, 000 

Cream,  sugar  and  vanilla  in  freezer 5,  T.'iO,  000 

Proxenitream a  2, 250, 000 

<i  Multiplied  by  2  equals  4,500,000. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  in  the  examination  of  the  above  sample 
of  ice  cream  that  a  careful  pasteurization  had  been  performed  by 
the  ice-cream  maker  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  the  cream. 

The  presence  of  streptococci  in  the  ice  cream  on  sale  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  has  been  made  the  subject  of  special  study  in  the  article 
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to  which  reference  has  been  made^    The  summary  of  the  results  states 
that— 

In  55  out  of  the  68  samples,  or  80  per  cent,  streptococci  were  found. 

In  45  examinations,  or  66  per  cent,  not  only  the  finished  product,  but  the 
mills  or  cream  used  in  its  manufacture  were  investigated.  In  36  of  the  45 
cases,  or  77  per  cent,  streptococci  were  found  in  the  milk  or  cream  and  In  the 
ice  cream  as  well.  From  23,  or  33  per  cent  of  all  examined,  the  streptococci 
^ere  isolated  in  pure  culture.  They  grew  fairly  easily.  In  only  3  samples 
were  these  organisms  found  In  the  cream  alone,  and  where  both  cream  and  Ice 
cream  were  examined  only  twice  in  the  ice  cream  alone.  The  question  of  the 
original  source  of  streptococci  in  ice  cream  is  of  importance  from  a  sanitary 
standpoint.  The  conditions  under  which  the  mixtures  are  made  and  frozen, 
the  cleansing  of  the  utensils,  etc.,  are  such  that  very  often  almost  any  kind  of 
bacterial  infection  may  gain  access  to  it. 

The  usual  source  of  streptococci  in  milk  or  cream,  however,  is  the  cow,  and. 
Judging  from  the  results  set  forth  here,  it  is  the  cream  or  milk  entering  into 
the  ice  cream  which  is  the  carrier  of  the  germs.  The  cleanliness  of  the  sur- 
roundings under  which  the  ice  cream  is  made  does  not  -seem  to  greatly  affect 
the  presence  of  streptococci. 

Since  ice  cream  is  a  food  which  is  so  largely  used  by  children  and 
invalids  whose  digestive  tracts  are  more  readily  open  to  bacterial 
infection  than  are  those  of  the  adult  or  the  person  in  perfect  health, 
the  widespread  presence  of  an  organism  to  which  so  much  responsi- 
bility for  ill-doing  is  attached  as  appertains  to  the  streptococcus, 
should  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  every  care  possible  taken  to 
exclude  it  from  such  food  products — at  least  until  it  has  been  proven 
innocuous. 

There  seems  to  be  a  certain  class  of  adults  who  have  a  predispo- 
sition against  ice  cream  and  who  can  not  ingest  it  without  a  feeling 
of  discomfort  and  in  not  a  few  cases  symptoms  of  severe  toxic 
poisoning  result,  manifesting  the  usual  course  of  nausea,  vomiting, 
diarrhea  and  pains  in  the  abdomen,  with  cramps  and  muscular 
pains,  often  followed  for  a  short  time  by  general  weakness,  malaise, 
loss  of  appetite,  and  headache.  Whero  samples  of  ice  cream  asso- 
ciated with  such  disturbances  have  been  examined  bacteriologically 
they  have  often  shown  the  presence  of  overwhelming  numbers  of 
streptococci,  constituting  practically  a  pure  culture,  or  associated 
with  organisms  such  as  B.  coli  or  other  bacteria  known  to  he  found 
under  insanitary  conditions. 

Where  in  the  routine  examination  of  a  city's  milk  supply  the  absence 
or  presence  of  streptococci  is  nuide  the  subject  of  investigation,  it  has 
been  found  that  approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  milk  offered  com- 
mercially contains  these  organisms,  and  in  the  cases  of  certain  indi- 
vidual cities  the  results  are  much  higher.  According  to  the  inves- 
tigations, already  quoted  by  Pennington  &  Walter,  SO  per  cent  of 
commercial  ice  cream  contains  these  organisms.     In  an  endeavor  to 
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determine  the  reason  for  this  high  frequency,  they  conducted  a  study 
on  the  relative  rate  of  growth  of  streptococci  isolated  from  milk, 
in  milk  and  cream,  and  find  that  there  is  a  much  more  rapid  pro- 
liferation of  the  organism  in  cream  than  in  milk.  The  difference  in 
the  relative  rate  of  growth  is  more  striking,  also,  at  the  temperature 
of  the  refrigerator  (about  12°  C.)  than  at  higher  temperatures, 
which  may  account,  at  least  to  some  extent,  for  the  frequency  with 
which  this  organism  occurs  in  ice  cream  and  also  for  its  overwhelm- 
mg  proportion  there. 

It  was  noticed  also  that  the  thickening  of  cream,  inoculated  with 
pure  cultures  of  streptococci  and  kept  cool,  was  very  marked.  Its 
whipping  quality  greatly  increased  and  the  separation  of  a  curd  was 
extremely  slow,  all  of  which  qualities  are  sought  after  by  the  ice- 
cream maker. 

CHANGES  IN  ICE  CBtBAM  DURING  STORAGE. 

An  important  point  to  be  considered  in  the  study  of  ice  cream  is 
the  change  which  takes  place  during  the  storage  thereof.  It  is  quite 
customary  at  the  present  time  to  make  a  kind  of  ice  cream  which  is 
intended  to  be  kept  a  long  while  and  shipped  to  great  distances. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  very  low  temperatures  entirely  in- 
hibit bacterial  growth.  That  this  is  not  always  the  case  is  shown 
by  the  results  of  the  investigations  which  are  appended.  In  order 
that  «ome  definite  knowledge  might  be  obtained  of  what  actually 
takes  place  respecting  the  bacterial  flora  during  cold  storage  two  sets  . 
of  investigations  were  instituted — one  in  Washington  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr.  George  W.  Stiles,  and  one  in  Philadelphia  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  M.  E.  Pennington.  Doctor  Stiles's  report  is  as 
follows : 

The  technique  used  in  the  study  of  ice-cream  samples  kept  in  a  frozen  con- 
dition for  about  thirty  days  corresponded  very  closely  to  that  used  in  the 
quantitative  examination  of  the  ice-cream  samples  heretofore  described.  The 
sampling,  however,  was  of  necessity  somewhat  modified. 

From  each  of  four  rei)resentative  dealers  twelve  5-cent  samples  were  pur- 
chased, each  sample  being  kept  separate  in  a  5-cent  paper  carton,  as  used  by 
such  dealers.  One  dealer,  however,  not  having  the  small  cartons  at  hand 
wrapped  the  samples  each  in  ti8.sue  paper  and  placed  all  of  them  within  a  new 
Itasteboard  box.  The  samples  were  kept  in  a  cold-storage  warehouse  where  the 
temperature  varied  from  0°  to  10**  above  0  F.  The  graphic  chart  shows  the 
variations  in  bacterial  content  of  these  four  groups  of  samples. 

In  addition  to  making  counts  of  the  number  of  organisms  present,  each  sample 
was  testwl  for  gns-producing  organisms,  and  from  each  a  bacillus  was  isolated 
which  belongeil  to  the  /^  cnli  group. 

The  initial  count  of  sample  No.  1  was  10,000,000:  of  No.  2,  85,000,000;  of 
No.  3,  1.35,0(H\00(K  and  of  No.  4,  5:^,000,000.  The  variation  from  these  numbers 
during  the  keeping  of  the  siimple  will  be  noted  in  the  table  which  follows,  as 

24907— Bull.  41—08 17 
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well  as  the  decrease  of  gas  production  in  some  and  no  noticeable  difference  in 
others,  especially  No.  1,  which  showed  gas-producing  bacteria  during  the  entire 
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l»eri()d.  With  a  decivasc  in  Xhv  pis-prodncin;;  bacteria  after  the  first  or  second 
week  there  was  also  noted  a  marked  dtn-rease  in  the  number  of  organisms, 
though  In  many  eases  these  again  increase. 
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Table  thomng  the  number .  qf  organismr  and  percentage  of  gag  production  in  cold-flotage 

ice  cream. 


Oroup 
No. 


Serial  number  of  sample. 


401. 
429. 
433. 
440. 
484. 
4S9. 
542. 
638. 
546. 
555. 
564. 
568. 

m. 

430. 
434. 
441. 
485. 
490. 
543. 
539. 
M7. 
556. 
565. 
^569. 
f40S. 
431. 
435. 
442. 
486. 
491. 
544. 
540. 
M8. 
557. 
566. 
570. 
402. 
432. 
436. 
443. 
487. 
492. 
545. 
541. 
&19. 
558. 
567. 
.571. 


Days  in 
storage. 


0 

3 

6 

9 
11 
14 
17 
20 
23 
27 
30 
34 

0 

3 

6 

9 
11 
14 
17 
20 
23 
27 
30 
34 

0  ' 

I 

■'\ 
"i 

9 
11  ' 

■^1 

17  ! 

20  ' 

23 

27 

30 

34 

0 

3 

G 

9 
11 
14 
17 
20 
28 
27 


Bacteria  per 
cubic  centi- 
meter. 


16, 

25, 

21, 

27, 

18, 

3, 

6, 

13, 

20, 

185, 

8, 

3, 

85. 

175, 

38, 

48, 

18, 

9, 

9, 

70, 

19, 

125, 

10, 

11, 

l:i^ 

195. 

i;«, 

145, 

115, 
39, 
35, 
93, 
97, 

385, 
50, 
28, 
53, 
95, 
47, 
75, 
54, 
7, 
27, 
95, 
49, 

205. 
30, 


000,000 
000,000 
000.000 
000,000 
000,000 

000, coo 

000,000 

000.000 

000,000  ] 

000,000  ; 

000.000  I 

000,000  I 

000,000 

000.000  ' 

000.000 

000,000 

000,000 

000,000  ' 

000,000 

000,000 

000,000 

000,000 

000,000 

000,000 

000,000 

000,000 

000.000 

000,000 

000,000 

000,000 

000,000 

000,000 

000,000 

000,000 

000,000 

000,000 

000,000 

000,000 

000,000 

000,000 

000,(100 

000.000 

000,000 

000,000 

000,000 

000,000 

000,000 

000,000 


Percent- 
age of 
gas. 

Percent- 
age of 
gas,  du- 
plicate. 

25 

25 

45 

35 

30 

30 

20 

30 

25 

25 

25 

.20 

30 

35 

30 

25 

20 

25 

20 

20 

15 
20 
25 

5 

0 
30 

oi 

0 

0 

0 

0 
4 

0 

0 
25 
30 
20 
30 
40 

2 

9  I 

:! 

18  I 
18  I 

25  I 

18 

25 

10 

15 

1 

9 

0 

1 

5 

0 
12 


10 

20 

25 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

20 

30 

40 

25 

H 

10 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 
10 
20 
15 
20 
1 
0 
20 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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The  experiment  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Doctor  Penning- 
ton follows: 

While  th«  temperature  of  U**  C.  is  ordinarily  accepted  as  that  at  which  bac- 
terial life  is  either  quiescent  or  annihilated,  the  making  of  ice  cream  in  a  freez- 
ing mixture  of  ice  and  salt  reduces  the  substances  to  a  temperature  of  from 
—10*  C.  to  — 20°  C.  To  test  the  action  of  this  temiierature  on  the  very  rich 
bacterial  flora  ordinarily  occuring  in  commercial  ice  creams,  samples  were 
obtained  from  various  sources  and  maintained  for  several  days  at  a  tem- 
perature varying  at  from  — 10°  C.  to  — 20°  C.  It  has  been  found  by  inquiry  and 
observation  that  ice  cream  may  be  kept  by  a  manufactory  or  more  likely  by 
the  retail  dealer  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  it  is  of  course  kept  for  greater 
lengths  of  time  when  provisioning  ocean  liners  or  stored  for  some  imrticular 
purpose,  but  this  is  rather  the  exception.  It  was  deemed  advisable,  therefore, 
to  limit  this  preliminary  investigation  to  the  period  which  is  ordinarily  that 
of  commerce. 

The  samples  of  ice  cream  tested  were  purchased  in  open  market  or  sent 
directly  from  the  manufacturer,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  intended.  When  coming  from  the  manufacturer  they  were 
packed  in  the  usual  tin  ice-cream  storage  can,  set  in  an  ice  and  salt  mixture. 
When  purchased  from  restaurants,  confectioners,  etc.,  the  sample  was  obtained 
in  a  sterile  wide-mouthed  glass  jar,  tightly  capped,  and  was  imme«liately 
packed  down  in  ice  and  salt.  All  the  samples  to  facilitate  keeping  were  placed 
in  a  room  in  the  cold-storage  warehouse,  where  the  temperature  was  slightly 
below  freezing.  Here  they  were  inspected  daily,  ice  and  salt  added  as  required, 
and  samples  for  study  removed  with  sterile  glass  ypatulas. 

For  the  determination  of  the  total  number  of  organisms,  approximately 
1  cubic  centimeter  of  the  cream,  which  was  melted  as  promptly  as  jiossible 
after  reaching  the  laboratory,  was  weighed  in  a  tared,  sterile  weighing  bottle, 
made  up  to  10  cubic  centimeters  with  sterile  water,  and  from  this  mixture 
were  prepared  appropriate  dilutions  for  the  counting  of  orpuiiams. 

The  plating  was  done  on  litmus  lactose  agar,  half  the  i>lates  of  each  sami)le 
being  allowed  to  develop  colonies  at  a  teuii)erature  of  ',M°  (\,  and  tlie  other 
half  placed  in  the  refrigerator,  running  from  is"  C.  to  20°  C.  It  has  l)een 
found  necessary  to  use  both  these  temi)eratures  if  an  accurate  idea  is  to  be 
obtained  of  the  changes  undergone  by  organisms  when  submitted  to  continuous 
low  temperatures,  since  there  is  apparently  a  dying  off  of  certain  groups  of 
organisms  in  the  early  stages  of  storage,  and  the  gradual  increase  of  other 
organisms,  which  seem  ultimately  to  thrive  under  what  are  usually  conditions 
fatal  to  growth. 

The  results  obtained  in  the  study  of  8  samples  of  ice  cream  are  tabulated 
as  Series  I,  11.  and  III,  of  Table  I.  Series  1  extended  over  sixty-six  hours; 
Seres  II  covered  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  hours,  and  Series  III  a 
total  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen  hours. 

As  with  all  experiments  where  the  bacterial  flora  is  of  as  varied  a  character 
as  that  found  in  commercial  cream,  there  is  observ€»<I  in  this  work  a  consid- 
erable variation  in  the  behavior  of  dllTerent  sjunples.  (uMicrally  the  tendency 
is  to  show  a  decrease  for  at  least  several  days  in  :i  number  of  organisms 
developing  at  body  heat,  though  (K-caslonally  these  organisnjs  persist  and  tlirive 
at  low  temperatures.  The  organisms  <leveh)ping  at  the  teni|>eratnre  tif  the 
refrigerator  show  usually  a  peri(Ml  ^^f  tlecreas**  whi<h  may  last  several  days,  to 
be  followtnl  later  !>y  a  very  prononnctni  rise.  Sometimes  the  kiliini:  off  t»f  the 
organisms  is  very  slight,  their  numbers  remaining  almost  stationary  t»r  making 
a  continuous  upward  curve. 
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The  experimentfi  cited  are  too  few  to  permit  of  formulating  definite  conclu- 
sions and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  purchased  as  they  were — in  open) 
ma  rivet — their  histories  unknown,  there  may  have  occurred  a  considerable  part 
of  the  bacteriological  cycle  before  the  specimens  were  investigated.  The  results 
given  simply  show  what  may  happen  to  commercial  ice  cream  if  kept  for  from 
three  to  ten  days. 

Two  experiments  have  been  made  to  test  the  action  of  freezing  and  thawing. 
For  this  work  cream  was  obtained  from  a  milk  dealer,  sweetened  and  flavored 
with  vanilla  in  the  laboratory,  and  frozen  in  a  small  hand  freezer,  which  had 
been  cleansed  simply  with  hot  water.  After  freezing  the  product  was  packed 
down  in  an  ice-salt  mixture  and  allowed  to  stand  until  the  cream  had  thor- 
oughly melted,  though  the  temperature  was  still  considerably  below  that  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere.  It  was  then  refrozen  and  again  allowed  to  stand  for 
some  hours.  At  each  step  the  bacterial  count  was  made  and  recorded,  as  seen 
in  Table  II.  Experiments  of  this  character  are  of  Interest,  not  only  for  the  trac- 
ing of  decrease  in  numbers,  but  also  as  a  possible  source  of  information  regard- 
ing the  many  cases  of  ice-cream  poisoning  blamed  upon  stale  ice  cream,  and 
particularly  that  which  had  been  melted  and  refrozen. 

Table  I. — Growth  of  bacteria  in  ice  cream  at  the  temperature  of  ice  and  salt 

SERIES  I. 


Source  of  Ice  cream. 


No.  1— Manufacturer,  sample  sent  directly 
from  factory  

No.  2— Manufacturer,  sample  sent  directly 
from  factory 

No.  S— Manufacturer,  sample  sent  directly 
from  factory 


Total  number  of  organisms  in— 


Igram  of 
fresh  ice 


a  811, '249 
52,628,886 
a  4, 142, 068 
I>9,521,995 
a  8, 375, 627 
e»9,498,670 


1  gram  after 

1  gram  after 

1  gram  after 
66  hours. 

18  hours. 

42  hours. 

a  1,010, 509 

a8, 349, 783 

0  4,405,286 

b  1,010, 609 

5628,074 

51,664,218 

02,552,676 

a  2, 603, 421 

a4, 550, 060 

M,  495, 066 

5464,000 

53,993,933 

a4, 173, 622 

al,  065, 966 

a4, 264, 870 

5936,065 

5422,386 

516,835,016 

SERIES  II. 


Sf)Urce  of  Ice  cream. 


No.  4— Low-grade  confectioner. 

No.    .V- Wholesale    milk   com- 
pany and  dalr>'  lunch 


Total  number  of  orf^nlamn  in— 


1  gram  of 
fresh  ice 
cream. 


I.;: 

|«1. 


564,381 
097,408 
006,904" 
418, 105 


1  gram  after 
24  hours. 


a  164, 000 

5201,786 

n  1,489, 361 

5  2,765,957 


1  gram  after   1  gram  after  !  1  gram  after 
48  hourn.         96  hours.     |    192  hours. 


a  140, 814  ;  a  149, 812               a  61, 312 

51,804,180  I  52,586,115  I        51,021,867 

01,11,613;  a816,405  ;          a236,709 

52,454,809  i      53,986,242^ 


SERIES  III. 


Total  number  of  organisms  in- 


Source  of  ice  creain. 


No.  6  — Cheap  re)«taurant 
which  buys  from  manu- 
facturer of  sample  No.  1. 

No.  7— Small  bakerj',  prem- 
ises clean 

No.  8— Market-house  lunch 
counter,  ice  cream  made 
by  proprietor 


1  gram  of 
fresh  ice 
cream. 


1  gram  after  1  gram  after 
24  hours.       48  hours. 


a2,668,7T7       a  298, 804       a709,442 
66,219,608    fe  1,090. 637        6  856,508 

[a  12, 460, 196  a  3, 231, 017  a  4, 019, 523 

[629.558,356    62.670,974  '68,010,335 

1 

a  510, 673  a  1,256,645  a  1,424,936 
6  714,942    6  2,319,961    61,323,155 


1  gram  after  Igram  after  Igram  after 
72  hours.    |  120  hours.     216  hours. 


a690,00U       a292,889  |       al53.351 
61,189,296    62,352,163         6946,611 


a  12, 735, 849   a  8, 052, 455 
6  2,452,830    6  2,300,701 


a  776, 196 
6  217, 335 


a  476, 338 
61,449,725 


a644,329 
65,257,731 

a  219, 499 
61,005.615 


087«>C. 


518Oto20oC. 
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Table  II. — Bacterial  grovth  in  're  nream  thawed  and  refrozen. 


Total  number  of  organiniu  in— 


Source  of  ice  cream. 


Experiment  1— Home-made,  va- 
nilla  


Igram  of 
cream. 


01,142,640 
bl,  158, 886 


1  gram  of  ice 
cream. 


a 274, 254 
I>351,219 


1  nam  of 
melted  ice 

cream  14 
hours  after 

freezing. 


Igram  of  re- 
frozen  cream. 


057,090 
6331,125 


032,829 
6306,412 


igram  of  ice 

cream  7 
boari  after 
refreezing. 


•128.774 
632,696 


Source  of  ice  cream. 


Experiment  2 — Home-made,  va- 
nilla  


Total  number  of  organisms  in— 


1  gram  of 
cream. 


02,926,421 
67,625,125 


1  gram  of  ice 
cream. 


01,144,016 
68,874,896 


1  gram  of 

melted  ice  I ,  „^„  ^,  ,^ 

cream  23    \}j^o?U^ 
hours  after  ifrozen  cream. 

freezing.     \ 


0897,867 
62,244,668 


0614,- 
6732,< 


1  gram  of  ice 

creams 
hours  after 
refreezing. 


01,541,601 


0870C. 


6l8Oto20OC. 


All  of  the  samples  which  have  been  studied  for  cold  storage  his- 
tory were  examined  also  for  the  presence  of  streptococci.  The  re- 
sults are  indicated  in  the  following  list : 


Num-I 
ber.  I 


Streptococci. 


1  :  Not  found. 

2  I  Present— short  chains— numerous. 

3  Present— long  chains— very  numerous. 

4  Present— short  chains— few. 


Num- 
ber. 


Streptococci. 


Present — short  chains— few. 
Prenent— long  chains— numerous. 
Not  found. 


h     Not  found. 


Eighty-two  and  five-tenths  per  cent  showed  the  presence  of  the 
organism. 

The  method  for  the  detection  of  streptococci  in  ice  cream  was  as 
follows:  The  melted  sample  was  centrifuged  for  half  an  hour  in  a 
Stewart  lactocrite  driven  by  a  small  motor  of  such  power  that  the 
speed  was  approximately  ;^,000  revolutions  i)er  minute.  This  appa- 
ratus, which  consists  of  a  flat  aluminum  pan  holding  '20  tubes  of  1 
cubic  centimeter  capacity  and  stoppered  at  the  outer  end  with  a  spe- 
cially constructed  rubber  plug,  causes  the  stHJimcnt  not  only  to  be 
thrown  to  the  end  of  the  tube  but  drives  it  against  the  rubber  plug 
with  .such  force  it  is  almost  (luantitatively  adherent  to  the  plug. 
Accordingly,  if  one  carefully  removes  the  rubl)er  stopper  and  by  rub- 
bing on  a  glass  slide  and  over  an  area  of  known  >urfac(»  attaches  the 
sediment,  one  can  obtain,  on  staining  and  examining  the  film  micro- 
scopically, an  approximation  of  the  number  of  organisms  and  leu- 
cocyte? in  1  cubic  centimeter  of  the  Liquid. 
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Because  of  the  debris  in  ice  cream,  which  ordinarily  renders  the 
usual  method  of  centrifuging  milk  and  cream  samples  quite  imprac- 
ticable, the  above  method  was  resorted  to  and,  so  far  as  the  detection 
of  the  presence  of  streptococci  was  concerned,  it  was  found  eminently 
satisfactory. 

THE  SIONinCANCE  OF  A  PURE  ICE  CREAM  SUPPLY  IN  RELATION 
TO  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

A  study  of  the  literature  dealing  with  diseases  traced  to  the  eat- 
ing of  ice  cream  shows  that  not  only  are  isolated  cases  more  or  less 
severe,  even  sometimes  resulting  in  death,  fairly  numerous,  but  wide- 
spread epidemics  have  been  caused  by  the  toxicity  of  the  substance. 
Such  diseases  are,  of  course,  of  gastro- intestinal  origin.  Among 
these  epidemics  is  one  of  typhoid  fever  described  by  Dr.  George  Tur- 
ner, occurring  at  Depford  in  1891,  which  was  apparently  caused  by 
ice  cream. 

Another  epidemic  of  this  disease  occurred  in  Liverpool  in  1897 
to  which  27  cases  were  traced. 

In  1902,  in  the  city  of  I^ondon,  18  cases  of  typhoid  fever  were 
traced  by  the  health  oflScer  of  Finsbury  (see  report  of  health  of  Fins- 
bury,  1902,  page  67)  to  ice  cream  as  the  source  of  infection. 

More  commonly,  however,  the  illness  caused  by  ice  cream  has  the 
symptoms  of  colic,  headache,  diarrhea,  and  depression  rather  than  a 
specific  typhoid  infection.  "  Such  an  outbreak  occurred  in  Birming- 
ham during  the  summer  of  1905  (Thresh  &  Porter,  Preservatives  in 
Foods  and  Food  Examination,  page  280)  and  was  investigated  by 
Dr.  Robertson,  the  city  medical  officer  of  health.  Out  of  250  con- 
sumers served  52  cases  of  illness  occurred,  4  only  of  the  patients  being 
over  14  years  of  age.  The  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  eating 
of  the  ice  cream  and  the  onset  of  the  illness  varied  from  half  an 
hour  to  eight  and  a  half  hours.  All  the  persons  suffered  from  diar- 
rhea and  collapse.  No  irritant  poison  was  discoverable  by  chemical 
analysis.  Professor  Leith  examined  the  ice  cream  bacteriologically 
and  found  therein  a  bacillus  of  the  colon  group  capable  of  causing 
the  death  of  guinea  pigs.  PVom  an  examination  of  the  premises  in 
which  the  ice  cream  was  manufactured  it  appeared  probable  that  it 
had  become  contaminated  while  standing  in  the  cooling  shed  after 
boiling  and  before  freezing.  Opposite  this  shed  there  were  3  water- 
closets  in  an  extremely  filthy  condition,  and  possibly  organisms  of 
excremental  origin  had  fallen  upon  one  of  the  burkets  of  the  cream 
while  it  was  in  a  warm  condition.  These  would  rapidly  multiply  and 
may  have  produced  toxins  or  ptomaines.  Neither  the  bacilli  nor  their 
poisonous  products  would  be  affected  by  the  subsequent  freezing." 
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In  the  discussion  of  ice  cream  in  "  Bacteriolc^y  and  Public 
Health,"  by  George  Newman,  he  states  that  a  "  small  outbreak  oc- 
curred in  the  city  of  London,  affecting  16  telegraph  boys.  The 
symptoms  were  colic  and  diffuse  abdominal  pains,  headache,  vomit- 
ing, diarrhea,  and  nervous  depression.  Dr.  Collingridge's  inquiry 
resulted  in  the  following  conclusions : 

(1)  That  In  a  number  of  cases*  of  iUness  occurring  among  young  persons  of 
a  susceptible  age  the  symptoms  were  strictly  identical  and  were  characteris- 
tic of  poisoning  by  ingestion  of  toxic  material. 

(2)  That  the  cases  reported  followed  the  ingestion  of  ice  creams. 

(3)  That  ice  creams  subsequently  obtained  at  shops  frequented  by  the. pa- 
tients contained  bacilli  of  a  virulent  character. 

(4)  That  the  symptoms  observed  were  those  generally  following  the  inges- 
tion of  material  containing  such  bacilli. 

(5)  That  where  pathogenic  bacilli  were  found,  the  ices  had  been  manufac- 
tured under  insanitary  conditions.  The  majority  of  the  manufacturers  are 
aliens,  and  although  the  premises  may  be  kept  in  a  fairly  sanitary  condition, 
their  personal  habits  unfortunately  leave  much  to  be  desired  where  the  prepar- 
ation of  food  is  concerned." 

Dr.  Klein  examined  24  samples  of  ice  cream  from  the  same  locality 
and  found  13,  or  54  per  cent,  to  be  poisonous  to  guinea  pigs. 

In  d^uly  of  1904  the  medical  officer  of  health  of  Battersea  (Report- 
of  1904,  Public  Health  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council) 
reported  an  outbreak  of  illness  among  the  people  who  had  eaten  ice 
cream  purchased  at  a  particular  shop.  As  usual  in  such  toxemias 
the  symptoms  included  abdominal  pain,  diarrhea,  and  collapse. 
The  ice  cream  causing  these  poisonings  had  all  been  eaten  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  examined,  but  an  inspection  of  the  premises  showed 
very  filthy  conditions  and  in  all  probability  the  contamination  of 
the  cream  was  due  to  a  dust  bin  in  the  immediate  proximity  of  the 
shelf  on  which  the  ice-cream  vessels  were  stored. 

Owing  to  outbreaks  of  this  nature  the  London  County  Council 
(general  powers  act,  1902,  sees.  42-45)  has  given  powers  for  control- 
ling this  trade : 

(a)   Ice  cream  must  be  made  and  stored  in  sanitary  premises. 
{b)    It  must  not  l)e  made  or  stored  in  living'  rooms. 

(c)   Strict  precautions  must  l)e  talvcn  as  to  protection  from  mntamination. 
"*  (d)   Cases  of  iiifertit^is  disease  must  l)e  reportiMl. 
(c)   Tlie  name  and  address  of  tlie  nuilcer  must  appear  on  street  l)arrows. 

These  regulations  are  new  for  London,  though  they  have  practi- 
cally been  in  existence  in  (ilasgow  since  1905,  and  in  Liverpool  since 
1898. 

That  such  powers  are  enforced  by  the  oflicials  having  the  public 
health  of  London  in  charge  is  demonstrated  l)y  tlie  leport.  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  sanitary  conditions  relating  to  the  eity  of  Westminster 
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for  the  year  1903.     (Francis  J.  Allan,  me'dical  officer  of  health  for 
the  city  of  Westminster.) 

Premises  where  ice  creams  are  manufactured  or  sold  were  frequently  In- 
spected during  the  year;  there  were  108  premises  other  than  hotels  and 
restaurants  where  ice  cream  is  manufactured  and  sold.  Proceedings  were 
taken  against  Pietro  Necchi,  36,  Berwick  street,  under  the  London  County 
Council  general  powers  act,  1902,  for  manufacturing  ice  cream  in  a  room  used 
as  a  sleepi^^g  room,  and  he  was  fined  £2  and  £2  2s.  costs. 

Every  itinerant  vendor  of  ice  cream,  etc.,  is  required  to  exhibit  the  name 
and  address  of  the  manufacturer  on  his  barrow.  One  man  was  cautioned  under 
this  section.  Lists  of  such  vendors  were  prepared  in  several  boroughs,  and 
the  medical  officers  of  health  gave  one  another  information  with  regard  to  the 
places  where  the  ice  cream  is  made.  Th^e  were  18  persons  selling  It  in  the 
city  during  the  year,  of  these  several  resided  in  the  city  (of  Westminster), 
the  others  came  from  Finsbury  (4),  Holborn  (3),  Chelsea  (3).  and  Lambeth 
(1).  In  one  case  the  medical  officer  of  Chelsea  informed  me  that  the  place 
in  which  the  mixture  was  prepared  was  dilapidated,  with  water-closet  ob- 
structed, and  defective  paving  of  scullery.  In  another  (in  Holborn)  pro- 
ceedings were  taken  for  making  ice  cream  in  a  living  and  sleeping  room. 

The  significance  of  the  streptococci  as  a  disease-producing  organ- 
ism in  ice  cream  has  been  briefly  discussed  in  the  section  of  this 
report  devoted  to  bacteriological  findings  of  ice  cream  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  and  to  that  section  the  reader  is  referred.  Aside  from 
the  invasion  of  the  organism  by  living  pathogenic  bacteria,  and  the 
characteristic  symptoms  following  such  invasion,  there  must  not  be 
forgotten  the  causation  of  illness  by  products  of  the  bacteria  them- 
selves— even  though  they  as  living  cells  may  have  been  eliminated 
either  by  boiling,  freezing,  or  the  use  of  chemical  preservatives.  It 
is  commonly  supposed  that  the  manipulation  through  which  the 
mixture^s  for  ice  creams  are  apt  to  go,  namely,  pasteurization  or 
scalding  of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  ingredients  would  tend  to  lessen 
the  actual  number  of  organisms  present  and  to  kill  those  which  are 
commonly  considered  to  be  pathogenic.  So  far  as  the  lessening  of 
the  number  of  organisms  is  concerned,  the  investigations  embodied 
in  this  report  offer  an  emphatic  denial;  and  the  heat  or  cold  to 
which  the  mixture  is  exposed  would  be  absolutely  without  effect 
upon  the  toxins  or  ptomaines  produced  by  the  organisms  even  should 
the  latter  be  killed. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  very  seriously  questioned  whether  preliminary 
heating  of  the  milk  products  going  into  the  compounds  known  as 
''  ice  cream  "  is  not  actually  deleterious  and  responsible,  to  some 
extent,  at  least,  for  such  cases  of  poisoning  as  are  included  under 
the  popular  term  of  "  tyrotoxicon."  It  has  been  definitely  established 
that  the  scalding  or  commercial  pasteurization  of  milk  and  cream 
of  the  usual  commercial  quality  tends  to  kill  off  the  organisms  pro- 
ducing lactic  acid  and  naturally  causing  the  milk  to  curd,  but  leaves 
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behind  the  organisms  more  resistent  to  heating  and  which  are  apt 
to  be  those  forming,  as  part  of  their  excreted  product,  alkaline  sub- 
stances, which — as  the  acid  forming  organisms  are  not  there  to 
give  them  combat — increase  to  such  an  extent  that  the  reactich  of 
the  milk  itself  becomes  distinctly  alkaline. 

Ptomaines  are  chemical  substances  built  on  the  ammonia  type  and 
are  most  commonly  produced  by  bacteria  coincidental  with  an  alka- 
line reaction,  or  in  a  medium  which  has  previously  been  made  alka- 
line in  reaction.  Any  condition  therefore  which  produces  in  milk 
or  its  products  circumstances  favorable  to  the  production  of  pto- 
maines is  undesirable.  The  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  reported 
cases  of  ice  cream  poisoning  are  to  be  traced  to  the  use  of  cheap  grades 
of  material  would  tend  to  confirm  the  foregoing  supposition,  since 
these  cheaper  grades  of  ice  creams  are  commonly  made  of  milk,  eggs, 
gelatin,  and  such  thickeners  as  require  heating  in  order  to  produce 
the  desired  result. 

The  use  of  condensed  milk  in  cheap  grades  of  ice  cream  is  by  no 
means  uncommon.  Indeed,  with  the  increased  activity  of  the  con- 
densed-milk agent  and  the  increased  demand — particularly  in  large 
cities — for  fresh  milk,  the  practice  is  growing  more  and  more  popu- 
lar, and  such  condensed  milks  and  those  substances  known  as  "  evap- 
orated creams,"  which  are  only  whole  milks  concentrated,  are  far 
too  apt  to  usurp  the  place  of  true  cream  in  the  manufacture  of  ice 
creams. 

The  contention  has  been  raised  by  the  makers  of  ice  creams  that  the 
proposed  Federal  standard  of  butter  fats  is  too  high  to  be  healthful 
and  that  an  ice  cream  containing  the  amount  of  cream  required  by 
the  Federal  law  can  not  be  digested  by  many  people.  They  assert, 
however,  that  an  ice  cream  containing  milk,  eggs,  and  sugar,  with 
such  a  thickener  as  cornstarch  or  gelatin,  can  be  digested  by,  and  is 
grateful  to,  those  with  whom  the  true  ice  cream  does  not  agree.  It 
is  widely  known,  however,  among  those  who  have  had  experience  in 
the  feeding  of  invalids,  convalescents,  and  persons  having  impaired 
digestive  organs,  that  the  unification  of  3  of  our  most  ccmcentrated 
foods — such  as  milk,  eggs,  and  cane  sugar — produces  a  combination 
which  is  difficult  of  digestion  and  the  feeding  of  it  is  often  impossible. 
In  such  cases  the  patient  can  assimilate  either  of  the  ingredients 
separately,  or  any  two  in  combination,  but  the  third  concentrated 
food  when  mixed  with  the  other  two  is  more  than  the  organs  can 
metabolize. 

Such  being  the  case  it  would  seem  doubly  desirable  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  physician  and  the  hygienist  that  there  slionld  be  on  the 
market  a  standard  prei)aration  consisting  exclusively  of  cream,  sugar, 
and  flavoring,  and  of  a  definite  fat  content,  that  he  may  know  what 
is  being  fed  to  his  patient. 
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The  correct  labeling  of  the  frozen  mixtures  sold  at  retail  would 
also  enable  the  person,  who  by  experience  has  found  that  pure  cream 
ice  cream  is  or  is  not  suited  to  his  digestive  organs,  to  obtain  that 
which  does  agree  with  him. 

Not  only  is  the  chemical  composition  and  the  bacteriological  de- 
composition of  ice  creams  widely  discussed  in  the  literature  from  the 
standpoint  of  food  value  and  desirability,  but  there  comes  from  Italy 
an  article  by  Baldoni,  in  the  "  Riforma  Medica  "  for  1907,  in  which 
he  attributes  much  of  the  digestive  disturbance  in  Rome  during  the 
summer  time  to  the  contamination  of  ices  by  tin  and  lead,  which  are 
scraped  off  the  inside  of  the  freezing  can  by  the  mechanical  action  of 
the  dasher.  Baldoni  has  not  only  proven  the  presence  of  these  metals 
in  ices  in  a  dissolved  condition,  but  by  careful  filtration  he  has  iso- 
lated macroscopic  particles  of  both  lead  and  tin. 

The  container  of  ices,  etc.,  commercially,  is  a  metal  cylinder,  in 
which  products  having  various  fruit  flavors  are  stored  for  consider- 
able lengths  of  time.  In  some  cases  the  material  melts,  warms  up 
very  thoroughly,  and  is  again  frozen.  It  is  perfectly  possible  that  a 
mechanical  distribution  of  particles  of  metal  throughout  the  mass, 
and  the  long-continued  action  of  fruit  juices  on  these  small  particles 
as  well  as  on  the  surface  of  the  container,  result  in  the  accumulation 
in  the  food  stuff  itself  of  very  appreciable  quantities  of  metallic  salts. 

DEFINITIONS  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  ICES  IN  TRADE  AND  OTHER 

BOOKS. 

In  an  anonymous*  work  entitled,  "  Ice  Cream  and  Cakes,"  by  an 
American,  published  by  Chas.  Scribner  &  Sons,  in  New  York  in  1901, 
the  materials  for  making  ice  cream  are  described  as  follows:  "  Cream, 
sugar,  eggs,  flavors  in  variety,  fruits  and  their  juices,  ice  and  snow, 
salt.  Cream  is  classified  by  the  author  as  single,  double,  and  butter 
cream.  Single  cream  is  that  which  is  skimmed^from  milk  twelve 
hours  after  milking,  double  cream  twenty-four  hours  after  milking, 
and  butter  cream  thirty-six  hours  after  milking.  No  mention  is 
made  by  this  author  of  cream  which  is  separated  mechanically  and 
which  practice  is  now  more  frequently  used  for  ice  (Team  perhaps 
^  than  any  other.  The  author  states  that  for  making  ice  cream  only 
the  double  cream  of  entire  purity  should  be  used  and  as  soon  after 
skimming  as  possible.     On  page  15  the  author  says: 

Milk  should  not  be  used,  either  wholly  or  in  part.  In  place  of  cream.  Its 
watery  portion  freezes  Into  coarse  crystals  that  give  a  snowy,  mushy  taste  to 
the  ice  cream,  which  even  the  use  of  eggs  does  not  correct,  and  causes  it  to 
melt  much  more  rapidly  than  when  made  of  inire  crejini. 

To  prevent  this  and  give  the  appearance  of  genuine  ice  cream  some  makers 
put  in  gelatin,  to  keep  it  firm,  as  they  say.     But  its  taste  betrays  It ;  neither 
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Kelatin,  tapioca,  cornstarch,  arrowroot,  or  any  other  makeshift  will  compensate 
for  the  absence  of  pure  cream. 

The  use  of  milk  should  be  discountenanced  by  all  who  would  have  and  enjoy 
ice  cream  of  the  best  quality.  In  truth,  when  made  of  milk  and  eggs  and  not 
cream  the  product  is  frozen  milk  custard. 

By  the  same  author  the  American  type  of  ice  cream  is  called  "  Phil- 
adelphia," and  the  following  statement  is  made : 

Perhaps  in  no  place  in  America  can  the  Philadelphia  ice  creams  be  found  of 
higher  quality  than  at  a  first-class  confectioner's  in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love.. 
Certainly  nowhere  else  can  the  chief  material,  pure  cream,  be  obtained  of 
greater  richness  and  more  delicious  flavor. 

This  is  somewhat  misleading,  since  there  are  doubtless  hundreds  of 
places  in  the  United  States  where  just  as  good  cream  with  just  as  fine 
flavor  can  be  found  as  in  Philadelphia. 

The  American  anonymous  author  above  mentioned  recommends  the 
use  of  eggs  in  that  variety  of  ice  cream  known  as  "  Neapolitan '' 
which,  however,  in  its  own  country  is  not  called  a  cream.  He  states 
that  the  Neapolitan  ice  creams  do  not  differ  from  the  Philadelphia 
creams  except  in  the  use  of  eggs  in  their  composition.  Types  of  Ne- 
apolitan ices  are  made  according  to  the  formulas  given  in  the  boob; 
the  most  popular  one  is  called  vanilla.  No.  53 — which  is  made  of  2 
quarts  of  cream,  12  eggs,  1^  pounds  sugar,  and  1^  ounces  of  a  mixture 
of  1  pound  of  sugar  with  1  ounce  of  finely  powdered  Mexican  vanilla 
bean.  In  regard  to  the  Philadelphia  ice  creams  the  author  says,  on 
page  60: 

Although  some  of  the  best  confectioners  in  the  Quaker  City  make  their 
creams  somewhat  after  the  Nea[K)litan  method,  in  proportions  varying  from  6 
to  1  egg  for  3  quart  of  cream,  some  using  the  wliole  egg,  others  the  yolk  only, 
yet 'the  plain  creams  without  eggs  for  which  that  city  has  long  been  famous 
have  become  so  generally  known  by  its  name  that  the  title  is  here  retained  as 
their  proper  and  distinctive  designation.    There  is  no  other  name  for  them. 

The  question  of  the  relative  qualities  of  the  Neapolitan  and  Philadelphia 
creams  is  one  of  either  education,  taste,  or  comfort.  Those  who  are  fond  of 
eggs  and  custards  will  prefer  the  former:  those  who  are  partial  to  pure  cream, 
as  well  as  those  with  whom  eggs  do  not  agn»e,  will  ch(»ose  the  latter. 

A  typical  formula  for  the  vanilla  cream  is  also  given  on  page  60  as 
follows : 

Three  (piarts  of  cream,  1^  pounds  of  sugar,  and  1*  ounces  of  the  mixture  of 
sugar,  with  finely  powdered  Mexican  vanilla  bean,  above  descrllxHl. 

Following  this  recipe  are  given  recipes  for  chocolate,  chocolate  cara- 
mel, coffee,  white  coffee,  caramel,  pistachio,  almond  pistachio,  almond, 
sweet  almond,  burnt  almond,  orgeat,  filbert,  burnt  fill)ert,  hazelnut, 
walnut,  chestnut,  lemon,  orange,  pineapple,  banana,  strawberry, 
raspberry,  peach,  apricot,  nectarine,  plum,  cherry,  a|)ple,  currant,  and 
grape.  In  none  of  these  are  any  components  admitted  except  the 
cream  and  sugar,  save  the  proper  flavoring  matters  derived  exclu- 
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sively  from  the  substances  mentioned.  This  classification  is  by  far 
the  most  rational  and  satisfactory  of  any  that  I  have  been  able  to  find 
in  other  authors.  Nearly  all  the  other  authors  admit  indiscriminately 
to  the  name  of  ice  cream  all  the  various  compounds  which  have  been 
described. 

Among  other  authorities  of  this  kind  I  may  mention  "  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln's Boston  Cook  Book,"  Roberts  Bros.,  edition  of  1897.  This  author 
gives  the  formula  for  Philadelphia  ic^  cream  and  Neapolitan  ice 
cream  exactly  in  harmony  with  the  author  just  quoted.  The  follow- 
ing naive  statement  is  made  on  page  363 : 

If  cream  can  not  be  obtained  beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  till  foamy,  and  add 
them  just  before  freezing.  No  matter  how  many  eggs  are  used,  a  little  cream,  if 
not  more  than  half  a  cut>ful,  is  u  decided  improvement  to  all  ice  creams.  It  is 
l>etter  to  mal^e  sherbet  or  fruit  and  water  ices  than  an  inferior  quality  of  ice 
cream  with  milk.  Ice  creams  are  richer  and  mold  better  when  made  with 
gelatin,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  flavor  highly  to  disguise  the  taste  of  the 
gelatin. 

In  "Mrs.  Rorer's  New  Cook  Book,"  edition  of  1903,  it  is  stated, 
page  600: 

To  make  good  ice  cream  it  is  first  necessary  to  have  a  good  quality  of  cream. 
Scald  half  the  cream  to  i)revent  excessive  swelling.  Where  fruits  are  used  they 
must  be  mashed  aild  added  after  the  cream  is  frozen. 

The  formula  for  peach  ice  cream  admits  only  cream,  the  fruit,  and 
granulated  sugar.  The  same  is  true  of  strawberry  ice  cream  and  rasp- 
berry ice  cream.  In  chocolate  ice  cream  as  much  milk  is  admitted  as 
there  is  of  cream.  P^'or  vanilla  ice  cream  nothing  is  admitted  except 
cream,  vanilla  bean,  and  sugar.  It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  Mrs.  Rorer 
upon  the  whole,  with  one  exception,  admits  nothing  but  cream,  flavor, 
and  sugar  into  her  products. 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Lincoln  and  Anna  Barrows,  in  a  work  entitled  ''  The 
Home  Science  Cook  Book,"  describe  ice  creams  and  other  frozen 
desserts  on  page  18()  and  following.  The  general  name  of  frozen 
desserts  is  given  to  the  whole  class.    The  authors  say : 

So  many  names  are  given  to  different  frozen  desserts  that  a  few  words  of 
explanation  are  needed. 

ICE   CREAM. 

This  consists  mainly  or  entirely  of  cream  and  talces  a  specific  name  from 
the  substance  used  for  flavoring. 

FROZEN    PUDDING. 

Ice  cream  or  custard,  highly  flavoreil.  and  containing  preservetl  fruits  and 
nuts  becomes  frozen  pudding. 

In  "Mary  Ronald's  Century  Cook  Book,"  edition  of  1897,  the 
author  includes,  p,  488,  under  the  term  "  Frozen  Desserts,''  ice  creams. 
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water  ices,  parfaits,  mousses,  frozen  fruits,  punches,  and  sherbets. 
Ice  creams  are  classified  as  follows : 

Philadelphia  ice  creams  are  cream  sweetened,  flavored,  and  stirred  while 
freezing. 

French  ice  creams  are  custards  of  different  degrees  of  richness  stirred  while 
freezing." 

Then  follow  the  definitions  of  parfaits,  bisques,  and  mousses,  which 
are  described  as  whipped  cream  with  or  without  eggs,  frozen  without 
stirring.    The  author  adds: 

These  creams,  in  different  degrees  of  richness  and  with  different  flavorings, 
give  an  infinite  variety,  and  their  combinations  and  forms  of  molding  give  all 
the  fancy  ices. 

Mrs.  Ronald'  does  not  mention  gelatin  as  a  constituent  of  either 
straight  ice  creams  or  of  any  of  the  frozen  custards  or  desserts  which 
she  describes. 

In  "  Paul  Richard's  Pastry  Book."  page  78,  is  found  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  best  and  richest  ice  creams  are  made  from  double  cream,  with  the 
addition  of  yollvs  of  eggs,  sugar,  and  flavorings,  while  some  of  the  cheapest 
commercial  creams  are  made  from  milk  only,  without  eggs,  and  are  thickene<l 
with  gelatin,  corn  starch,  arrowroot,  sago,  and  other  preparations.  The  rich 
creams  which  contain  egg»  and  cream  frozen  in  patent  freezers  are  also  termed 
New  York  creams,  and  the  lighter  creams,  made  from  tlie  best  cream  and  with- 
out eggs,  Philadelphia  creams. 

On  page  82  it  is  stated  that  the  name  Phihidelphia  ice  cream 
''  is  generally  applied  to  ice  creams  made  with  pure  cream  and  with- 
out any  eggs,  although  some  makers  use  about  5  eggs  to  each  gallon 
of  cream,  with  2  pounds  of  sugar." 

Under  the  head  of  commercial  ice  creams  the  author  says : 

When'  quantity  is  more  re<iuirod  than  quality  ice  creams  are  made  from 
plain  croani,  half  milk  aud  half  cream,  and  of  milk  only.  Starch,  arrowroot, 
and  sago  flour  in  proportion  from  o  to  (>  ounces  to  each  gallon  is  boiled  into 
a  smooth  batter  with  a  part  of  the  milk  and  the  suirar,  straimtl,  cooled,  and 
frozen.  (Jv»latin  should  be  soaked  and  dissolved  in  warm  milk  but  not  boiled, 
as  this  would  cause  the  milk  to  curdle.  About  lA  to  2  ounc<»s  of  gelatin  are 
uswl  for  1  pillon  of  cream  and  milk.  Another  thickener  for  ice  creams  is 
used  cold.  The  preparation  is  known  to  the  trade  as  cream-thick:  it  is  some- 
thing like  a  dry  milk  powder.  The  thickener  is  mixed  with  the  sugar  to  be 
useil,  the  cold  milk  or  cream  *adde<l  gradually.  As  soon  as  the  sugar  is  dis- 
solved the  cream  is  ready  to  be  frozen. 

Caterers'  standard  ice  cream,  best  (fuality,  accordin^r  to  Paul  Rich- 
ards, is  made  after  the  followinor  recipe: 

1  gallon  doubl«'  cream,  flavor.  1  |  pounds  sugar.  Th«'  cream  is  made  by  the 
(old  process  and  is  used  by  the  l)est  cat«M-ers  as  a  stan<lar<l  preparation  from 
which  are  made  many  of  the  fancy  creams,  fruit,  and  nut  creams. 
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In  the  "  Ice  Cream  and  Candy  Makers'  Factory  Guide,"  edition 
of  1907,  are  found  the  following  notes  on  page  4 : 

Scalding  milk  or  cream  means  to  bring  it  to  th%  steaming  point  orer  hot 
water;  never  allow  the  material  to  boil. 

When  part  milk  is  used  the  cream  may  be  whipped  before  freezing. 

If  eggs  are  used  cook  them  with  the  milk  or  cream. 

Well  beaten  white  of  egg  added  to  a  frozen  sherbet  makes  it  creamy  and 
smooth ;  added  to  any  of  the  creams  will  make  it  smoother  and  lighter. 

Good  ice  cream  can  be  made  without  cream  (part  5). 

The  Philadelphia,  or  eggless,  cream  is  best  if  fruits  are  to  be  added. 

Cream  two  or  three  days  old  is  better  than  cream  one  day  old. 

Scalded  cream  gives  greater  "  body  "  and  when  frozen  will  have  a  fine  grain. 

Ices  made  with  too  much  sugar  are  hard  to  freeze  and  sometimes  "  ropy  ;**  if 
too  little  sugar  is  used  they  will  Y>e  coarse  and  rough. 

Sour  fruits  should  be  added  to  the  cream  after  it  is  frozen. 

Raspberries,  lemons,  and  oranges  make  better  water  ices  than  ice  creams. 

On  page  5,  the  author  quotes  the  national  standards  for  ice  cream 
and  adds  the  following  comment : 

It  is  generally  thought  that  the  standard  has  been  set  too  high,  but  it  is  the 
law,  and  is  in  the  right  direction,  as  it  protects  the  public  against  misrepresenta- 
tions, and  against  harmful  ingredients:  besides  it  does  not  prohibit  the  ship- 
ment of  creams  that  differ  from  the  standard,  but  it  simply  requires  the 
shipper  to  designate  the  actual  quality  by  a  label. 

On  page  8,  in  describing  the  ice  creams  known  as  "  Philadelphia," 
the  author  says : 

Includes  all  the  various  creams  made  of  pure  cream,  without  eggs. 

Part  7  of  this  work  is  devoted  to  "  commercial ''  ice  cream.  The 
first  formula  given  is  that  of  "  fortuna  ''  cream,  of  which  it  is  stated 
that  this  formula  made  a  fortune  for  its  originator.     It  is  as  follows : 

4  gallons  20  per  cent  cream,  1  gallon  condensed  milk,  1  gallon  fresh  milk, 
4  ounces  gelatin,  7  pounds  granulated  sugar,  3  ounces  vanilla  extract. 

Chicago  "  picnic  "  ice  cream  is  made  as  follows : 

14  quarts  condensed  milk,  10  quarts  fresh  milk,  8  ix)unds  granulated  sugar, 
8  ounces  gelatin,  4  ounces  vanilla. 

The  "  economy  "  formula  for  ice  cream  is  as  follows  : 

9  gallons  fresh  milk,  10  pounds  granulated  sugar,  10  ounces  gelatin,  4  ounces 
cornstarch,  4  ounces  vanilla  extract. 

The  author  says,  after  describing  how  the  materials  are  mixed  to- 
gether : 

It  is  now  ready  to  freeze  and  when  frozen  will  be  smooth  and  fine  graine<l 
and  appear  as  If  made  from  cream.  It  will  never  be  blue  and  coarse,  cheap 
looking,  and  cheap  tasting,  like  milk  mixtures  generally. 
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The  "  Chicago  "  formula  for  ice  cream  is  as  follows : 

4^  gallons  cream,  1  gallon  condensed  milk,  7  pounds  granulated  sugar,  6 
ounces  gelatin,  4  ounces  vanilla  extract. 

After  describing  the  method  of  mixing  and  freezing  the  author 
says : 

Six  gallons  of  this  mixture  will  make  10  gallons  of  high-grade  ice  cream, 
rich  and  smooth.     The  cream  should  be  several  days  old. 

Trade  journals  devoted  to  confectionery  and  ice-cream  making 
have  had  much  to  say  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  respecting 
ice  cream  and  the  method  of  its  manufacture. 

In  the  Confectioners'  Journal  of  May,  1907,  page  94,  the  editor 
says : 

Now  for  the  ice  cream  and  soda  water.  Use  only  the  very  best  materials, 
and  don't  make  the  great  mistake  of  thinking  that  this  and  that  will  do,  but 
resolve  that  only  the  very  best  is  just  "  good  enough  "  and  a  good  business  with 
a  fair  profit  will  be  the  reward.  As  cream  is  the  most  important  ingredient  in 
the  manufacture  of  ice  cream,  we  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  same  be- 
fore we  go  into  details  of  the  manufacture  of  the  ice  cream.  Cream  is  classi- 
fied as  follows :  Single,  double,  and  butter  cream.  Single  cream  is  4hat  which 
is  skimmed  from  milk  twelve  hours  after  milking,  a  "  double  "  cream  is  allowed 
to  stand  twenty-four  hours  before  it  is  skimmed,  while  butter  cream — which 
does  not  come  into  consideration  in  this  article — stands  thlrty-slx  hours  before 
skimming. 

Gelatin  is  not  mentioned  by  the  editor  as  a  component  of  ice  cream ; 
he  says,  however,  in  speaking  of  water  ices : 

In  order  to  smooth  water  ice  the  addition  of  raw  egg  white  is  best,  although 
glucose  and  gelatin  are  often  used  instead. 

In  the  same  journal  of  June,  1007,  on  page  90,  various  formulas 
are  given  for  making  different  kinds  of  ice  cream  and  ices.  The 
lecipes  given  for  ice  cream  contain  no  ingredients  except  cream  and 
sugar  and  the  flavor.  The  recipes  given  are  for  grape,  banana, 
bisque,  pistachio,  peach,  apricot,  filbert,  roasted  filbert,  walnut,  pine- 
apple, cherry,  and  cocoanut  ice  creams.  Th^*  formula  for  Xeapolitan 
ice  cream,  however,  includes  the  customary  (piantity  of  eggs.  In 
'•Answers  to  correspondents,"  on  page  04,  in  describing  ice  cream  to 
"  N.  M.,"  the  Journal  says: 

For  1  quart  of  evaiKH-atetl  cream  use  2  (juarts  of  milk,  tlieii  add  li  ix>unds  of 
sujxar,  stir,  strain,  and  fre<»ze.  Vou  may  dilute  the  cream  with  1  pint  of  water. 
but  as  this  will  make  an  inferior  article  we  can  not  rc^-ommend  it. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  tiie  trade  name  "  evaporated 
cream  ''  is  simply  a  name  for  ('(uidensed  milk.  Tlierefore  the  ice 
cream  which  the  Journal  recommeiuls  to  "  X.  M."  is  not  at  all  like 
that  which  it  described  in  the  editorial  article. 
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In  the  same  journal  for  August,  1907,  are  given  additional  formulas 
for  ice  cream.  In  speaking  of  Neapolitan  ice  cream  the  fallowing 
language  is  used : 

This  is  no  special  cream ;  it  merely  consists  of  4  different  flavors  packed  in 
layers  into  brick  molds  and  cut  into  slices  when  served.  The  first  layer  being 
orange  or  lemon  water  ice,  next  strawberry  ice  cream,  then  chocolate,  and  lastly 
vanilla  ice  cream. 

This  is  quite  a  different  compound  from  the  formula  for  Neapolitan 
ice  cream  previously  referred  to  in  this  same  journal. 

In  the  same  journal  for  September,  1907,  page  101,  is  a  description 
of  ''  elk  "  ice  cream,  which  is  made  as  follows: 

I*lace  It)  yolks  of  eggs  into  a  farina  boiler,  add  2  vanilla  beans,  spUt  in 
halves,  set  on  a  very  plow  fire,  and  beat  the  yolks  until  they  form  a  thick  bpdy; 
remove  the  boiler  from  the  fire  and  beat  until  cold.  Now  make  Italian  meringue 
of  4  whites  of  eggs  and  9  ounces  of  sugar,  add  this  to  the  beaten  yolks,  and 
when  the  comi)osition  is  entirely  cold,  add  1  strong  pint  of  whipped  cream. 
When  the  composition  is  well  mixed,  add  8  ounces  of  preserved  fruits  cut  into 
small  dice  and  soaked  in  good  maraschino,  and  last,  2  ounces  of  finely  crushed 
macaroons. 

It  would  be  a  little  difficult  if  this  were  a  puzzle  to  find  the  cream 
in  the  mixture. 

The  same  journal,  page  24,  gives  a  recipe  for  maple  ice  cream.  It 
April,  1907,  in  response  to  a  query  asking  for  the  formula  of  New 
York  ice  cream,  makes  the  following  statement : 

There  are  almost  as  many  formulas  for  New  York  ice  cream  as  there  are  for 
plain  vanilla  ice  cream,  different  makers  having  widely  different  notions  as  to 
the  proi)er  ingredients  and  method  for  New  York  ice  cream. 

Following  this  was  a  number  of  recipes  for  making  a  substance 
called  '"  New  York  ice  cream,"  each  of  them  differing  in  essential  par- 
ticulars from  the  others. 

The  same  journal,  page  24,  gives  a  recipe  for  maple  ice  cream.  It 
is  made  of — 

1  quart  maple  syrup,  1  pound  granulated  sugar,  12  eggs,  2  quarts  sweet 
cream,  20  i)er  cent  vanilla.  Boil  sirup  and  sugar  and  pour  in  a  thin  stream 
over  the  beaten  eggs,  whisking  briskly. 

The  editorial  comment  on  the  formula,  which  is  furnished  to  Harris 
Brothers,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  is  as  follows: 

It  would  seem  that  this  mixture  ought  to  make  nearer  (J  quarts  than  4  (unless 
the  machine  is  turned  at  slow  8|)eed)  and  still  be  very  smooth  and  full  bodied. 
The  proiwrtlon  of  sweetening  ingredients  is  abnormal.  Cutting  the  sugar  in 
half  would  improve  the  product.  The  milk  fat  contained  is  approximately  9.5 
per  cent. 

It  is  evident  that  not  only  may  ice  cream,  as  commonly  understood, 
be  made  of  anything,  but  the  journalistic  advice  is  to  swell  it  so  as 
24907— Bull.  41—08 18 
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to  increase  its  bulk.    This  is  interesting  inasmuch  as  ice  cream  is 
bought  by  measure  and  not  by  weight. 

A  "  pure- food  ice  cream,"  the  newest  variety  to  which  my  attention 
has  been  called,  is  described  in  the  June  number  of  the  Ice  Cream 
Trade  Journal,  page  18.    It  is  as  follows: 

Sweet,  cream  5  quarts,  cooked  down  to  1  gallon,  being  careful  not  to  scorch 
it.  It  is  cooled  quickly  in  ice  and  stored  until  cold.  This  will  raise  the  test 
of  your  cream  and  will  give  body  to  your  ice  cream.    Formula  is  us  follows : 

4i  gallons,  20  per  cent  cream,  1  gallon  condensed  cream,  (your  own  make),  7i 
Iiounds  sugar,  3  ounces  of  best  gelatin,  3  ounces  of  vanilla. 

The  maker  of  the  recipe  adds : 

This  ought  to  make  10  gallons  of  as  high-grade  ice  cream  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  for  smoothness,  good  body,  and  elegant  flavor.  All  ice  cream  reiiuires 
something  to  make  it  smooth  and  keep  it  so.  If  a  State  prohibits  gelatin,  would 
it  permit  the  use  of  rennet?  They  allow  it  to  be  used  in  cheese,  so  how  could 
they  object  to  it  in  ice  cream?    About  6  tablespoonfuls  would  answer. 

The  editor  of  the  Journal  makes  the  following  comment: 

We  can  see  no  reason  why  anyone  should  object  to  the  proper  use  of  rennet 
in  the  manufacture  of  Ice  cream,  but  the  fact  remains  that  under  a  legal  stand- 
ard for  ice  cream  that  failed  to  mention  rennet  as  an  admissible  ingredient  its 
use  could  not  be  permitted. 

The  editor  of  the  Ice  Cream  Trade  Journal  in  the  issue  of  August, 
1907,  page  24,  makes  the  following  statement : 

SILLY  ACrriON  PROPOSED. 

From  many  different  parts  of  the  country  come  reports  that  souie  ice  cream 
manufacturers  are  preparing  to  change  the  name  of  ice  cream  In  order  to  com- 
ply with  or  to  evade  the  law,  as  you  please.  If  manufacturers  jire  making  ice 
cream  there  is  no  occasion  to  change  Its  name:  if  what  they  are  making  is  not 
ice  cream  then  It  is  not  Ice  cream  that  is  to  be  given  a  new  or  a  changed  name. 

There  should  be  no  change  in  the  name  of  Ice  cream.  What  there  should  be 
is  the  stiffest  kind  of  a  fight,  even  in  the  face  of  dire  threats  emanating  from 
Washington  and  divers  State  food-control  camps,  to  retain  the  name  "  ice 
cream  "  for  every  kind  and  quality  of  product  justly  entitleti  to  bear  it  by  rea- 
son of  having  borne  it  since  the  time  when  the  name  came  into  common  use  as 
the  common  name  of  a  class  or  group  of  ices  differing  from  that  class  or  group 
known  by  the  common  name  of  water  ices. 

In  the  Ice  Cream  Trade  Journal  for  Septemlxu*,  11)07,  iu  answer  to 
the  question  '"  What  is  your  best  formuhi  for  Frencli  ice  cream,''  the 
editor  says : 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  offer  a  bi»st  formula  for  I'rencb  ice  cream.  Below 
we  give  two  formulas,  the  second  of  which  is  similar  to  what  is  calico!  Delmonico 
ice  cream,  except  that  the  proiK>rti<m  of  mix  to  tiiiished  pnulnct   is  greater. 

First  formula,  for  10  quarts:  24  whole  eggs.  4  iM)unds  sugar,  (I  <iiiarts  cr*>am, 
vanilla. 

Second  formula,  for  10  quarts:  3  quarts  cn'am.  :i  (piarts  niilli.  '2h  itouuds 
sugar,  18  egg  yolks,  vanilla. 
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Really  the  chief  difference  between  French  ice  cream  and  an  American  cream 
containing  eggs  is  that  it  is  much  more  solid  and  somewhat  smoother  because 
of  its  closer  grain,  and  this  is  due  to  its  being  frozen  in  such  manner  that  there  . 
is  not  much  increase  in  bulk. 

The  Ice  Cream  Trade  Journal  of  October,  1907,  contains  a  number 
of  English  formulas,  submitted  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
English  cream  ice  and  American  ice  cream  are  similar  products. 
Then  follow  7  recipes  for  making  different  kinds  of  ice  cream.  All 
of  these  recipes  contain  eggs,  but  none  of  them  gelatin  or  any  other 
stiffener. 

A  small  pamphlet  entitled  "  Hand  Book  on  Ice  Cream,"  by  Adolph 
Kramer,  published  by  the  Sioux  Publishing  Company  and  received 
at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  July  5,  1907,  gives  interesting 
information  from  the  trade  standpoint.  The  pamphlet  is  only  12 
pages  of  a  single  column  each,  and  is  sold  for  $5  a  copy.  On  the  front 
page  occurs  the  following  statement : 

This  little  booklet  tells  you  how  to  manufacture  a  prime  ice  cream  at  30 
cents  per  gallon  equal  to  a  full  cream  and  perfectly  healthful;  formulas  for 
fancy  creams,  fruit  ices,  fruit  frosts,  sherbets,  whipped  cream,  etc.  This  book- 
let is  worth  $100  to  you. 

On  page  3  occurs  the  following  language  : 

Ice  cream  at  10  cents  per  gallon  sounds  good  to  you,  doesn't  it?  Of  course  it 
does.  •  •  •  Ice  cream  has  been  made  and  usetl  in  this  country  for  over  one 
hundred  and  ten  years  and  it  has  increased  in  popularity  every  day  since  and 
will  continue  to  do  so.  The  Italians  claim  the  honor  of  first  presenting  ice  in 
solid  form,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  presumable  that  the  name  **  Neapolitan  " 
as  applied  to  ice  cream  will  never  become  obsolete.  The  name  "  Neapolitan  *' 
is  applied  to  custard  cream  in  general.  It  is  also  used  to  designate  a  fancy 
cream.  The  day  for  using  a  straight  cream,  testing  fnmi  25  per  cent  to  30  per 
cent  of  butter  fat,  has  gone  by  and  should  go  by,  though  some  manufacturers 
claim  they  are  using  20  i)er  cent  butter  fat  test  and  producing  all  cream  and 
that  their  trade  is  constantly  increasing.  However  that  may  be  a  full  cream  is 
too  rich  for  the  ordinary  i)erson's  stomach.  Manufacturers  should  aim  to  pro- 
duce an  ice  cream  that  any  i)erson  with  a  weak  stomach  should  be  able  to  eat  all 
he  wants  without  fear  of  being  made  sick,  and  such  a  cream  is  Just  as  pleasing 
to  the  taste  and  just  as  healthful  and  far  more  satisfactory  than  a  straight 
cream,  not  taking  into  consideration  the  extra  profit  for  the  manufacturer.  The 
author  has  analyzed  a  large  number  of  the  preimrations  cm  the  market  which  is 
used  to  improve  and  lessen  the  cost  of  ice  cream,  and  when  you  have  read  this 
little  booklet  through  you  will  be  able  to  use  your  own  preparations  without 
Iiaying  someone  else  1,000  per  cent  profit,  like  some  of  them  on  the  market. 
Dextrine!  Dextrine!  Dextrine  flour  is  one  of  the  princiiml  ingredients  that 
does  the  trick.  Now,  this  article  is  i)erfectly  healthful  and  will  give  good  satis- 
faction. It  doubles  the  quantity,  saves  one-half  the  labor,  saves  one-half  of  the 
ice,  and  sayes  one-half  of  the  salt,  it  keeps  them  twice  as  long,  it  will  not  sepa- 
rate, and  will  not  ice.  By  its  use  whipped  cream  can  be  made  of  25  per  cent 
cream  In  half  the  time  and  stand  twice  as  long  as  50  per  cent  without  it.  It  will 
make  good  Ice  cream  from  pure  milk. 
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Then  follow  directions  for  making  all  forms  of  cream.    On  page 
9  is  the  formula  for  ice  cream  at  10  cents  per  gallon,  which  is  as 
.follows: 

It  is  possible  to  produce  a  good  ice  cream  for  10  ceuts,  figuring  milk  as^  14 
cents  per  gallon.    Here  is  the  formula : 

Powdered  gelatin  7  pounds,  dextrine  flour  3  pounds,  mix  thoronglily.  •  *  * 
A  powdered  gelatin  good  enough  for  this  may  be  bought  for  20  cents  iier 
pound  at  the  factory,  and  dextrine  flour  for  3  cents  i>er  pound.  Dextrine  may 
be  bought  from  any  glucose  refinery. 

One  pound  of  the.  above  mixture  at  15  cents  and  5  gallons  of  milk 
at  14  cents  a  gallon  are  the  directions  given  for  the  final  process. 

The  evidence  cited  shows  that  the  products  which  have  been  sold  as 
"  ice  cream  "  for  many  years  in  this  country  may  be  of  almost  any 
possible  composition.  We  have  found  recommended  for  use  in  its 
composition,  milk,  skimmed  milk,  condensed  milk,  evaporated  milk, 
vegetable  gums,  starch,  dextrine,  flour,  eggs,  gelatin,  and  other  sub- 
stances. A  formula  has  been  offered  for  making  ice  cream  that  costs 
not  more  than  10  cents  per  gallon.  It  is  evident  that  many  of 
these  substances  are  used  simply  because  they  are  cheap  and  add 
bulk  to  the  mixture  and  without  any  regard  to  their  relations  to 
health  and  digestion.  So-called  ice  cream,  having  a  definite  name,  it 
has  been  shown  by  the  trade  journals,  is  made  up  according  to  a  half 
dozen  formulas,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  state  what  an  ice  cream 
called  by  a  definite  name  is.  There  is  no  uniformity  followed  in  its 
manufacture,  the  sole  object  seeming  to  be  to  make  it  as  cheap  as 
possible  and  still  secure  a  market  therefor.  It  is  evident  from  the 
authorities  that  the  consumer  is  not  ^iven  any  kind  of  information 
at  all  when  he  purchases  a  substance  known  as  ice  cream,  except  i>er- 
haps  that  it  is  frozen.  Even  this  does  not  seem  at  all  times  to  be 
necessary,  since  ice  cream  has  been  offered  and  ^ruaranteed  to  stand  up 
for  hours  after  it  has  been  removed  from  the  freezin<j:  machine. 

Having  given  in  the  preceding  pages  a  suniniarv  of  the  authorities 
respecting  the  composition  of  ice  cream,  it  is  possible  now  to  have 
a  clear  vision  of  the  significance  of  this  term  in  commerce  In^fore 
the  advent  of  the  f()o<I  and  drugs  act.  A  study  of  tlu*  data  will  show 
in  the  first  place  that  the  frozen  custard,  whicli  is  said  to  have  had 
it*s  origin  at  Naples  and  which  in  tliis  country  luis  been  known 
as  Neapolitan  ice  cream,  never  was  known  in  tlie  country  of  its  origin 
as  ice  cream,  but  by  other  terms  entirely  diffcnMit  in  signification. 
In  general,  it  nuiy  be  said  tliat  tlie  term  ice  cream  is  not  used  in  any 
of  the  European  countries,  nor  has  it  ever  been  u<ed  with  tlie  ix>ssible 
exception  of  its  occurrence  of  hite  years  in  Knirlish  menus,  due  to 
the  crowd  of  Americans  who  visit  En«:land  every  year,  esjx»cially 
(hiring  the  summer  season.  The  chiim  therefore  that  any  kind  of 
a  pudding,  or  mixture  of  any  description,  has  from  the  first  been 
called  ice  cream  does  not  appear  to  be  sustained  by  the  evidence. 
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In  regard  to  the  American  custoni,  it  appears  plainly  from  the 
authorities  quoted  that  there  has  always  been  made  in  this  coimtry  a 
genuine  ice  cream  composed  solely  of  rich  cream,  sugar  and  harmless 
flavor,  and  this  substance  has  been  recognized  and  sold  as  ice  creatn 
from  the  very  first.  It  has  very  often  been  designated  in  this  country 
as  Philadelphia  ice  cream,  and  this  prefix  indicated,  at  least  to  the 
trade,  the  character  of  the  goods.  The  term  "  Philadelphia  ice 
cream,''  however,  would  carry  no  meaning  to  the  consumer  except 
one  of  a  geographical  signification.  The  claim  therefore  which  has 
been  made  that  real  ice  cream  has  not  always  been  made  and  sold 
in  the  United  States  does  not  appear  to  be  verified  by  the  authorities 
which  have  been  cited.  It  is  only  fair  to  presume  that  Philadelphia 
is  not  the  only  town  in  which  such  ice  cream  has  been  made,  but  that 
it  has  been  made  very  generally  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Hence 
it  appears  as  established  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  that  a  real  and 
genuine  ice  cream  has  always  been  an  article  of  commerce. 

The  claim  that  has  beeft  made  that  the  people  do  not  want  genuine 
ice  cream  must  be  considered  from  two  points  of  view.  If  by  this 
is  meant  that  the  people  in  general  want  an  ice  cream  as  cheap  as  it 
can  be  bought,  then  the  claim  may  be  regarded  as  a  fact.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  meant  that  consumers  do  not  like  the  taste  of  genuine 
ice  cream,  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  whatever  in  the  way  of  its 
verification.  FIxperience  has  shown  that  not  only  do  the  people,  as 
a  rule,  like  genuine  ice  cream,  but  they  prefer  it  to  any  kind  of  frozen 
custard  which  may  masquerade  under  the  name  of  ice  cream.  The 
rlaim  which  has  been  made  that  genuine  ice  cream  is  not  wholesome 
also  lacks  any  kind  of  evidence.  The  fact  that  physicians  prescribe 
genuine  ice  cream  for  invalids  is  an  indication  that  it  is  regarded  by 
the  medical  profession  as  a  wholesome  article  of  diet.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  on  account  of  its  richness  in  butter  fat  genuine  ice 
cream  is  an  article  of  diet  which  should  be  consumed  in  some  modera- 
tion, not  only  by  the  sick  but  also  by  the  well.  There  is  no  evidence 
whatever  to  show  that  genuine  ice  cream  is  unwholesome  in  any 
degree  except  it  may  be  contraindicated  in  certain  diseased  conditions 
of  the  stomach  or  digestive  organs,  or  may  be  eaten  in  excessive  quan- 
tities. These  facts,  however,  can  not  in  any  sense  be  cited  as  evi- 
dence of  unwholesomeness.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  said  with 
full  assurance  of  verification  that  the  average  consumer  prefers  the 
genuine  ice  cream  to  any  of  the  mixtures  which  may  be  substituted 
therefor.  It  is  recommended  by  its  organoleptic  properties  as  supe- 
rior to  the  mixtures  containing  various  added  substances,  used  chiefly 
to  give  bulk  or  firmness  to  the  mass.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
general  consumer  the  genuine  ice  cream  is  to  be  preferred  for  pala- 
tability  to  any  of  its  substitutes. 
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ICE  CREAM  STANDARD. 

The  standard  for  ice  cream  was  suggested  by  the  committee  on 
standards  after  a  long  and  careful  study  of  the  composition  of  ice 
cream,  and  the  general  character  thereof,  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
and  the  desirability  of  having  it  under  the  food  law  express  some 
definite  meaning.  The  form  in  which  it  was  finally  established  is 
found  in  circular  No.  19,  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
issued  June  26,  1906,  page  7.    The  standards  read  as  follows: 

1.  Ice  cream  is  a  frozen  product  made  from  cream  and  sugar,  with  or  with- 
out a  natural  flavoring,  and  contains  not  less  than  14  per  cent  of  milk  fat. 

2.  Fruit  ice  cream  is  a  frozen  product  made  from  cream,  sugar,  and  sound, 
clean,  mature  fruits,  and  contains  not  less  than  12  per  cent  of  milk  fat. 

3.  Nut  ice  cream  is  a  frozen  product  made  from  cream,  sugar,  and  sound, 
nonrancid  nuts,  and  contains  not  less  than  12  per  cent  of  milk  fat. 

No  standards  were  made  for  other  varieties  of  ice  cream. 

Before  these  standards  were  issued  full  opportunity  was  given 
to  the  trade  to  discuss  the  tentative  standards  which  had  been  pro- 
posed and  on  which  criticism  and  advice  were  asked.  All  this  evi- 
dence was  considered  carefully  by  the  committee  before  the  final 
publication  was  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Some 
of  it  was  favorable  to  the  creation  of  a  standard  and  some  opposed 
thereto.  In  order  that  the  subject  may  be  fairly  presented,  excerpts 
from  this  evidence  are  submitted.  I  give  first  the  remarks  made  be- 
fore the  standards  committee  at  its  meeting  in  Louisville  in  Decem- 
ber, 1906,  by  Mr.  Samuel  R.  Kennedy,  Pennsylvania,  and  then  of 
others  representing  different  views: 

Ice  cream  was  originally  Invented  by  Florin  in  the  city  of  Naples  In  simny 
Italy  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago  and  to-day  it  is  still  made  and  sold  In 
Florin's  caf^  by  his  lineal  descendants.  It  was  coniiM)seil  of  honey»  fresh  eggs, 
and  sweet  cream,  which  was  frozen  in  long  cylindrical  shapes  of  various  colors 
and  served  In  a  wine  glass.     ♦     *     ♦ 

The  agitation  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  pure-food  law,  establishing  a 
standard  for  ice  cream  has  oocaslonetl  greater  interest  than  anything  heretofore 
known  to  the  trade  and  all  with  one  accord  have  begun  to  query  and  question 
*'  where  are  we  at,"  and  what  will  we  do  for  a  thickener  and  what  formula  or 
"  mix  "  shall  we  adopt  to  comply  with  the  new  law  which  goes  Into  effect  upon 
January  1,  1907. 

The  law  defines  Ice  cream  to  be  comi)08ed  of  cream,  sugar,  flavor,  nuts,  and 
fruit;  and  the  commission  created  under  the  law  has  set  the  standard  at  14 
per  cent  butter  fats  for  vanilla  and  chocolate  lee  cream  and  12  per  cent  for 
fruits  and  nut  Ice  cream. 

It  has  become  the  custom  for  several  years  past  for  the  trade  to  use  gelatin 
and  refined  glue  under  various  proprietary  names  to  "  body  up,"  and  "  thickoi " 
and  adulterate  for  the  puriwse,  ostensibly  of  improving  the  product,  with  any- 
where from  li  ounces  to  7  ounces  of  this  product  of  the  vat  from  abattoirs, 
consisting  of  horns,  hoofs,  pieces  and  scraps  of  skin,  hides,  shin  bones,  and 
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other  unwholesome  matter  from  our  own  and  South  American  slaughterhouses. 
The  respectable  manufacturers  or  makers  of  ice  cream  did  not  use  gelatin  or 
other  thickeners  for  the  purpose  of  cheapening  their  product,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  the  velvet  smoothness  so  much  admired,  and  also  for  the 
purpose  of  insulating  the  frozen  watery  or  aqueous  portion  of  the  cream  and 
preventing  it  from  swimming  or  turning  into  "  soup,"  upon  the  slightest  ex- 
posure. To  avoid  this  dilemma,  the  cream  had  in  the  past  been  reenforced  or 
"bodied  up"  by  making  custard  (hot  or  cold),  the  old  and  ancient  practice 
of  adding  fresh  eggs  and  heating  gently  to  form  a  custard  or  by  adding  corn- 
starch, arrowroot,  potato  starch,  gum  arable,  or  tragacanth,  ground  gelatin, 
tapioca,  etc.,  some  of  these  not  requiring  heat  to  form  a  mucilaginous  body  in 
the  cream,  aided  in  keeping  the  ice  cream  firm. 

The  use  of  same  is  now  prohibited  under  the  new  law  under  a  penalty  that 
will  prevent  even  the  lawless  from  risking  its  execution.  There  is  some  hard- 
ship to  the  commercial  ice  cream  in  the  double  standard.  Ice  cream  as  ordi- 
narily made  is  run  up  in  10-gallon  batches  from  5i  to  6  gallons  **  mixes,"  and 
after  being  **  doubled  "  and  **  frozen,"  and  then  flavored,  and  rerun  long  enough 
to  diffuse  the  fruit,  extracts,  nuts,  coloring,  etc.,  evenly  and  uniformly  through- 
out the  mass,  it  is  then  jmcked  in  **  packers,"  or  suitable  tins  to  suit  the  cus- 
tomers* orders  and  hardened  ready  for  sale,  shipment,  and  delivery.  ' 

Now,  by  this  method  it  is  quite  impracticable  to  the  ordinary  manufacturer 
to  make  exactly  the  quality  of  the  two  standards,  for  instance,  lemon  and 
vanilla  are  flavored  almost  identically  by  the  same  quantity  of  extract,  but 
the  one  under  the  law  may  contain  12  per  cent  butter  fat  and  the  other  must 
contain  14  per  cent,  while  chocolate  ice  cream,  which  is  enriched  by  at  least 
1  pound  of  cocoa  butter  fat,  can  be  the  same  as  vanilla. 

I  would  therefore  respectfully  ask  the  committee  upon  food  standards  to 
make  a  uniform  standard  of  the  lower  quantity  named,  viz,  12  per  cent  and  re- 
quire all  ice  cream  to  be  made  of  that  quality  or  above  it. 

In  making  "  runs  "  of  **  fruit  ",ice  creams  it  is  the  practice  to  din  off  a  gallon 
of  cream  after  being  "  run  up  "  or  **  doubled  "  and  fill  in  a  gallon  of  crushed  or 
macerated  fruit,  and  thus  the  standard  is  involved,  and  there  is  a  risk  of  an 
lionest  manufacturer  disturbing  the  percentage,  as  ice  cream  in  the  soft  state  is 
difficult  to  measure  with  a  dipper. 

Next  the  variation  of  the  cream  supplied  to  the  manufacturer  is  beyond  his 
control  and  would  necessitate  his  calling  in  the  chemist  as  a  daily  assistant 
to  keep  the  milk  dealer  and  creamery  man  up  to  his  contract 

The  reputation  of  ice  cream  as  a  delicacy  and  a  food  for  the  sick  was  not 
achieved  by  the  large  manufacturers  who  now  are  the  largest  "  calamity  howl- 
ers" over  the  hardships  of  the  new  law,  but  by  the  small  confectioners  who 
made  a  neighborhood  reputation,  •  *  •  but  as  ice  cream  became  more  and 
more  popular,  the  machinery  supply  man  began  to  manufacture  machines  for  the 
trade,  the  long  cherl8he<l  secrets  and  formulas  slipi)ed  into  other  hands  and 
boolus  of  recipes  were  published.  Then  came  the  steam  ice  cream  factory  with 
its  dirt  and  slop — dark,  damp,  noisome,  underground,  or  above  ground,  in  some 
stable  or  shed — the  whirring  and  buzzing  work  went  on  and  fierce  competition 
drove  down  prices,  and  along  came  the  "devil  with  his  glue  bags,"  tempting 
with  his  arguments,  n  **  bigger  yield,"  "  less  ice,"  "  more  velvety  smoothness," 
•*  fast  runs,"  "  saving  coal  and  Ice,"  **  nonmelting  quality,"  use  "  more  milk  " 
"  less  cream,"  until  after  while  **  glue  and  water  "  began  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  largest  establishments  run  by  steam  and  electricity. 

There  has  grown  into  general  use  the  last  thirty  or  more  years  among  the 
more  respectable  ice  cream  makers,  the  addition  of  a  gallon  of  so-called  liea^-y 
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evaporated  cream  or  plain  superheated  condensed  milk  (unsweetened)  to  each 
4  or  5  gallons  of  20  to  22  per  cent  cream. 

This  was  a  pure  whole  milk  concentrated  "  in  vacuo  '*  to  about  three  to  four 
times  the  thickness  of  the  richest  milk  and  served  as  a  thickener  without  bein^ 
foreign  to  the  dairy  or  the  cow ;  this  avoided  the  necessity  for  using  thickeaers, 
starches,  cornstarch,  potato  starch,  arrowroot  starch,  gums,  gum  tragacanth, 
Senegal,  Arabic,  e^c,  and  made  a  beautiful  smooth  velvet-like  product  and 
double  as  much  as  cream  alone  would  do.  It  had  the  advantage  of  purity, 
wholesomeness,  digestibility,  and  cost  about  the  same  as  cream.  It  would 
prevent  the  cream  from  swimming  when  dished  up,  or  when  transported  long 
distances  to  customers  who  lived  out  of  town  in  the  summer  time;  but  this 
formula  was  only  used  by  the  best  family  ice  cream  purveyors,  as  "  glue  was 
cheaper;"  the  "lordly  mushroom"  compounders  could  not  afford  to  drop  the 
large  doses  of  water  glue  that  enabled  them  to  work  up  into  "the  only  abso- 
lutely pure  ice  cream." 

The  term  cream  should  be  also  understood  under  the  new  pure-food  law  by 
the  ice  cream  trade. 

The  standard  for  cream  calls  for  not  less  than  18  per  cent  of  butter 
fat,  and  it  is  liberal  in  several  respects,  as  it  does  not  designate  hand- 
skimmed  cream,  pasteurized  cream,  separator  cream,  centrifugal  cream  solidified 
cream,  or  evaporated  cream,  if  they  come  up  to  the  standard  of  not  less 
than  18  per  cent  butter  fat.  This  will  be  a  great  help  to  the  ice-cream 
solidified  cream,  or  evaporated  cream,  if  they  come  up  to  the  standard  of  not 
less  than  18  per  cent  butter  fat.  This  will  be  a  great  help  to  the  ice-cream 
maker,  for  so  long  as  he  uses  this  or  a  higher  standard  he  will  be  sure  of  com- 
ing up  to  the  standard  required  by  law.  Some  provisions  should  be  provided 
under  the  law  to  suppress  some  grades  of  frozen  mixtures  now  upon  the  mar- 
ket posing  as  cheap  Ice  cream  which  do  not  contain  cream,  evaporated  cream, 
whole  milk,  or  a  trace  thereof,  and  which  are  sold  to  children  who  have  only 
a  few  pennfes  to  spend  and  want  as  much  for  their  little  sum  as  i)ossible. 
While  I  recognize  that  frozen  custard,  frozen  junket,  and  frozen  jellies  can  be 
made  clean  and  wholesome,  I  think  It  Is  but  rijrht  that  poor  men's  children 
should  be  safejjuarded,  and  I  hope  that  the  pnrt^food  coiniuission  and  the  com- 
mitttH>  upon  food  standards  will  make  a  low  standard  as  well  as  a  higher  one 
and  will  interest  the  I)epartn»ent  in  the  subject  so  that  the  popular  cheap 
frozen  products  within  the  reacli  of  the  humblest  citizcMi  may  be  siifeguarded 
by  the  august  eye  of  the  law  and  be  subject  to  the  intelligent  scrutiny  of  the 
chemical  Inspei'tion  of  the  Department. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  all  the  trade  are  desirous  of  living  up  willingly  to  the 
standards,  and  in  fact  they  stn^  the  beginning  of  better  trade  conditions  and 
higher  prices  as  a  result.  While  it  has  placed  them  in  a  (innndary  as  to  how  to 
l^rociKHl  in  the  premises,  as  tlie  instructions  thus  far  have  Iummi  (pilte  meager, 
nevertheless  I  am  contident  they  will  be  glad  to  accept  the  new  standard.  It 
would  however  materially  assist  if  the  Department  would  in  due  course  Issue 
a  bulletin  which  would  give  instructions  as  far  as  dciMucd  advisiible  by  your 
Department. 

CRITICISM   OF  E.   G.   ECKERT   AND   OTHERS. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Eckert,  Secretary  of  the  Toe  Cream  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  Pennsylvania,  made  the  foUowin^  statement  at  the 
national  convention  of  ice-cream  makeiN  held   in  Chica<ro  in  Feb- 
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ruary,  1907.    The  account  is  taken  from  the  Ice  Cream  Trade  Jour- 
nal of  February-March,  1907  : 

Pennsylvania  is  the  Keystone  State  apd  seems  to  take  the  initiatiye  in  most 
things  poUtical.  We  do  not  have  a  Matthew  Stanley  Quay  any  longer,  but  we 
have  some  people  who  have  learned  politics  from  Matthew  Stanley  •  •  ♦. 
We  are  free-bom  citizens  and  we  do  not  propose  to  have  any  commissioner  of 
agriculture  or  his  coterie  of  associates  tell  us  what  to  do  as  against  that  which 
has  been  done  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  We  had  with  us  at  Harrisburg 
Senator  Tustin,  chairman  of  this  committee,  who  assured  us  that  he  recog- 
nized that  there  was  an  injustice  being  done  to  a  manufacturing  industry 
which  ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  We  are  untiring  in  our  efforts  to  bring  about 
the  passage  of  a  pure-food  law  which  will  benefit  the  public  without  injuring 
manufacturers  and  dealers.  We  do  not  want  a  law  that  makes  standards.  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  any  standard.  When  you  ask  for  1  per  cent  or  2  per  cent  or 
8  per  cent  of  butter  fat  in  ice  cream,  you  are  asking  for  an  arbitrary  standard. 
We  are  Americans.  Our  standard  is  as  high  as  the  heavens,  and  whatever 
people  want  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  give  them.  •  •  •  You  must  get  your 
State  association  organized  and  prevent  the  insertion  in  the  agricultural  bill  In 
the  Senate  of  a  provision  for  standards. 

Mr.  Thos.  E.  Lannen,  a  lawyer,  also  addressed  the  convention  on 
the  subject  of  standards.     During  the  address  he  said : 

"  My  only  suggestion  at  the  present  time  on  this  standard  for  ice  cream  would 
be  to  adopt  a  standard  which  will  permit  you  to  conduct  your  business  as  you 
have  been  doing  it  in  the  past,  and  if  there  is  any  practice  going  on  in  your 
industry  which  is  illegal  and  which  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the  men 
present  here  to-day  should  not  be  permitted  then  you  should  draft  such  a  stand- 
ard as  will  stamp  out  that  practice." 

Mr.  N.  Lowenstein,  Secretary  of  the  Sethness  Company,  of  Chicago, 
in  the  course  of  his  address  respecting  the  standards  for  ice  cream, 
said : 

**  In  answer  to  a  telegram  which  I  sent  to  the  two  Senators  from  Illinois. 
I  have  a  reply  from  one  of  them,  reading  as  follows :  *  Your  telegram  of  re- 
cent date  is  at  hand,  and  contents  noted.  Your  suggestion  relating  to  the  pro- 
posed provision  regarding  food  standards  in  the  agricultural  bill  shall  receive 
due  consideration  I  can  assure  you.* " 

It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  the  ice  cream  makers  were  not  the 
only  persons  who  endeavored  to  have  the  authority  to  fix  food  stand- 
ards abolished.  There  are  many  other  manufacturing  interests  which 
object  to  any  standard  whatever  being  set  for  their  products.  The 
standard,  however,  for  ice  cream  to  which  objection  was  made  was 
established  long  before  the  authority  to  establish  standards  was  with- 
drawn. Continuing,  Mr.  Lowenstein  said,  speaking  of  the  authority 
to  fix  standards: 

"Certain  interests  endeavored  to  have  this  same  provision  inserted  in  the 
agricultural  appropriation  bill  of  1904,  1905,  1906,  and  again  this  year,  and  in 
each  instance  it  was  ruled  out  on  a  point  of  order  as  irregular  legislation. 
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Efforts  were  made  to  have  this  objectionable  provision  reinserted  in  the  daiate 
bill  and  a  great  many  iood  manufacturers  and  organizations  immediately  com- 
municated with  their  Senators  requesting  that  no  one  be  given  arbitrary  power 
to  fix  food  standards  under  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill." 

Mr.  Jackson,  of  Sterling,  111.,  said  in  the  same  Journal : 

My  formula  consists  of  milk,  cream,  condensed  milk,  and  gelatin,  and  I 
worked  that  out  by  days  of  experimenting.  *  •  •  The  result  is  I  manu- 
facture 40,000  gallons  of  ice  cream  every  year  and  I  never  have  a  complaint. 
I  ship  It  from  Sterling  up  to  Dixon  and  to  Freeport  and  over  to  Galena  and 
down  to  El  Paso,  even  down  to  Wheaton,  a  suburb  of  Chicago.  One  of  my  cus- 
tomers is  the  best  drug  store  in  Wheaton.  The  smallest  children  eat  our  ice 
cream  in  quantities.  My  youngest  child  was  fed  ice  cream  before  he  was 
through  nursing.  He  is  three  years  old  now  and  gets  from  2  to  3  dishes  of  it 
in  hot  weather,  4  or  5  if  he  wants  them.  The  doctor's  bill  for  my  entire  family 
is  not  over  $5  a  year. 

Extracts  from  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Chisholm  read  as  follows : 

I  believe  in  giving  the  people  what  they  want.  We  have  in  our  place  gentle- 
men who  make  what  they  call  a  pure  cream,  cream  that  they  do  not  use  any 
gelatin  or  anything  of  the  kind  in.  We  have  held  customers  against  men  who 
claim  to  make  a  pure  cream  of  14  per  cent  without  any  gelatin.  People  de- 
mand a  cream  that  is  not  so  rich  as  14  per  cent.  I  would  like  to  speak  a  word 
in  regard  to  what  the  gentleman  from  Sterling  said  about  the  question  of  cream. 
He  seems  to  think  that  if  we  adopt  that  14  per  cent  standard  we  shall  decrease 
the  amount  of  ice  cream  used.  We  very  likely  would.  Suppose  we  decreased  it 
25  per  cent  we  would  still  have  to  Increase  the  amount  of  cream  we  use  in 
order  to  make  that  amount  of  ice  cream,  according  to  my  way  of  figuring. 
Where  are  we  going  to  get  that  cream?  It  will  not  put  the  cream  back  to  the 
creamery;  we  shall  have  to  put  up  the  price  more  than  20  per  cent  over  what  the 
creamery  now  pays,  as  he  says  he  has  btn^n  doinp.  In  order  to  get  the  cream 
we  shall  have  to  take  it  away  from  the  creamery  and  pure  butter  will  go  up. 
Suppose  it  does  not  decrease  the  amount  of  ice  cream  tiiat  we  sell  25  per  cent. 
If  we  are  now  making,  say  7  per  cent,  take  that  as  an  illustration,  if  we  go  to 
making  14  per  cent  it^takes  twice  as  much  cream  as  it  does  now.  Where  are 
we  going  to  get  it?  It  not  only  increases  the  price  of  cream  we  sell  by  the  value 
of  the  extra  cream  used  but  all  the  cream  we  have  to  buy  will  cost  us  more 
money  and  we  shall  have  to  increase  our  price  more  than  in  proiK)rtion  to  the 
increase  in  butter  fat. 

Mr.  Woodhull  called  attention  to  the  fight  the  ire  creain  makers  are 
making  against  the  standards.     He  said : 

We  sent  out  some  telegrams  to-day  that  we  would  like  to  have  ratified  and 
made  oflScial  by  the  asscxMation  and  spread  on  the  rword.  We  took  it  uiK>n 
ourselves  to  st»nd  tliese  telej^rams,  knowing  that  they  should  have  Imhmi  sent 
as  soon  as  |)ossible  so  we  would  not  have  to  wait  until  evening.  We  have  a 
telegram  to  the  Hon.  E.  D.  Crumpacker,  who  s<»  brilliantly,  earnestly,  and  sue- 
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Cessfully  took  a  stand  in  the  House  against  irregular  legislation  being  incor- 
porated in  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill: 

**  The  Hon.  EL  D.  Cbumpackeb, 

•*  Washington,  D.  C, 
*'The  National  Association  .of  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers,  in  convent^n 
assembled,  desires  to  thank  you  for  your  inestimable  services  through  which 
you  brought  about  the  exclusion  of  the  irregular  legislation  in  the  House  appro- 
priation bill,  thereby  preventing  the  one-man  i)ower  from  destroying  their 
industry. 

**  J.  H.  Frank,  President,*" 

President  Frank  :  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Crumpacker  is  a  Congressman  from  Indi- 
ana and  he  will  do  the  right  thing.    Are  you  ready  for  the  question  ? 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  unanimously  adopted.    Another  telegram  was 
sent  to 
"  Senator  Proctor, 

•*  Chairman  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
**  Senate  Chamber,  Washington,  D.  C. 
**  The  Illinois  Association  of  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers,   in  convention  as- 
sembled, earnestly  requests  that  you  do  not  allow  reinstatement  in  agricultural 
appropriation  bill  of  iiarts  stricken  out  in  the  House  from  bureau  of  chemistry 
section. 

(Signed)         "Illinois  Association  of  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers, 
**  R.  A.  WooDHULL,  President,'* 

Mr.  McCrea  said : 

**The  man  who  goes  out  into  the  field  to  compete  for  business  and  sells 
frozen  water  for  ice  cream  Is  not  a  success,  and  yon  know  it  as  well  as  I  know 
It." 

President  Frank  : 

"  They  come  pretty  near  doing  it  sometimes.** 

After  much  discussion  a  rising  vote  was  taken  as  to  whether  the 
convention  should  recommend  to  the  commission  a  14  per  cent  butter- 
fat  standard,  an  8  per  cent  butter-fat  standard,  or  no  standard  at  all, 
and  the  last  proposition  was  carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

The  above  quotations  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Ice  Cream 
Convention  are  given  to  show  that  the  product  which  is  sold  as  ice 
cream,  or  at  least  was  sold  as  ice  cream  before  the  enactment  of  the 
food  law,  has  no  definite  composition.  No  one  can  have  any  idea,  as 
is  shown  by  the  statements  made  by  the  makers  themselves,  what  the 
substance  purchased  as  ice  cream  really  is.  As  the  President  of  the 
Association  very  aptly  remarked,  "  Some  of  the  members  evidently 
were  selling  frozen  water  as  ice  cream,  or  nearly  so." 

In  The  Ice  Cream  Trade  Journal,  October,  1906,  page  23,  there  is 
an  editorial  article  on  "  Butter  Fat  in  Fine  Ice  Cream."  This  article 
states  that  the  late  Charles  Ranhofer,  who  was  for  many  years  chef  of 
Delmonico's,  in  his  work  entitled  "  The  Epicurean,"  published  in 
1894,  devotes  50  pages  to  ice  creams  and  ices.     In  quantity  of  butter 
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fat  the  plain  creams  which  he  describes  are  as  a  rule  richer  than  his 
fancy  creams.     The  editor  says  : 

Under  the  head  of  **  Vanilla  Ice  Creams  "  you  will  find  instructions  for  mak- 
ing 9  kinds.  One,  a  fancy  ice  cream,  contains  no  milk  or  cream  whatever.  Oible 
is''  similar  to  New  York  ice  cream,  or  frozen  custard,  and  has  a  butter-fat  coit- 
tent  of  about  2  i)er  cent.  Four  others  roughly  calculated  are  well  under  10  per 
cent  of  butter  fat.  One  shows  11  i)er  cent,  one  14,  and  one  17.  •  •  ♦  We 
find  that  the  butter-fat  content  is  low  in  the  majority  of  ice  creams.  True  a 
few  formulas  show  a  high  percentage  of  butter  fat  in  the  mixture,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  find  a  number  of  formulas  for  ice  cream  that  do  not  call  for 
any  cream  and  we  have  drawn  attention  to  one  that  leaves  out  milk  as  well  as 
cream.  It  is  evident  that  a  quality  standard  for  ice  cream  specifying  a  mini- 
mum butter-fat  content,  unless  that  minimum  is  low,  would  prevent  the  sale  of 
many  fancy  frozen  dainties  that  were  sold  as  ice  cream  before  hokey  pokey  was 
invented.  •  *  •  For  anyone  to  say  that  the  term  "  ice  cream  "  covers  less 
to-day  than  it  covered  fifty  years  ago  is  absurd ;  therefore  a  standard  that 
requires  6  out  of  10  ice  creams  to  be  sold  under  another  name  is  absurd.  There's 
an  old  saying — not  wholly  untrue — that  the  law  is  an  ass,  but  is  it  necessary 
in  order  to  prevent  fraud  for  those  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  law  to 
be  absurd?  Ice  <?ream  is  a  compound  in  which  (except  in  rare  cases)  the 
principal  ingredients  are  milk  products,  but  if  one  reduces  the  butter-fat  con- 
stituent in  his  compound  or  eliminates  it  and  substitutes  something  equally 
wholesome  and  nourishing  who  shall  say  that  he  has  not  made  ice  cream  as 
good  as  or  even  better  than  ice  cream  containing  a  si>ecifted  i)ercentage  of  butter 
fat?  While  we  do  not  believe  that  a  standard  specifying  the  butter-fat  content 
in  ice  cream  is  necessary  to  prevent  fraud  the  establishment  of  a  reasonable 
standard  would  prevent  the  sale  of  cheap  frozen  comi)ounds  unless  they^were 
plainly  labeled  to  indicate  their  character,  and  this  we  believe  would  necessarily 
preclude  their  being  served  in  individual  portions,  as  in  restaurants  and  at  soda 
fountains.  But  what  is  a  reasonable  standard?  Certainly  not  a  standard 
that  fixes  the  minimum  butter-fat  content  above  s  per  cent  nor  a  standard  that 
does  not  admit  of  the  substitution  of  fresh  eggs  for  butter  fat  pound  for  pound. 

The  Kymo  Company,  manufacturers  of  food  i)roi)a  rat  ions,  of  Little 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  under  date  of  February  125,  1907,  suhmitted  a  protest 
against  the  standards  for  ice  cream.  The  reasons  for  demanding  a 
change  are  as  follows: 

Inclosed,  we  hand  you  an  amendment  to  the  national  detinition  for  ice  cream 
as  given  in  circular  No.  IIK  To  our  aniendnjent  we  have  appeiuhMl  an  argument 
setting  forth  briefly  numerous  reasons  why  the  present  national  definition 
should  be  rei)ealed  or  amendtnl  to  agree  with  our  detinition.  Yiui  will  find  a 
recapitulation  of  our  reasons  on  the  last  two  pag<*s  of  the  in(l<»se<l  argument. 

Be<'aus(»  the  States  show  a  disiM)sition  to  adoj't  the  national  standards  we 
deem  it  very  imi>ortant  that  these  be  as  nearly  ri;:ht  and  jnst  as  it  is  iM>ssible  to 
make  them.  If  they  are  not  just  and  right  thos«'  Stat«s  that  a(<-ept  them  will 
be  UhI  into  errors  that  will  in  some  cases  result  in  hanlshi|>s  to  its  citizens.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  States  that  refuse  to  accept  the  faulty  standards  will 
not  be  in  full  accord  with  those  that  do,  nor  with  the  Natinnai  <;overnnient  in 
the  very  important  work  of  suppressing  th<»  tratti<-  in  a<lnitcrat«Ml  and  harmful 
foods  and  drugs. 

If  the  Agricultural  Department  or  those  in  control  i^f  the  matter  of  standards 
insist  \i\H}U  unreasonable  standards  like  that  for  ice  crc:ini.  will  nnt  the  public 
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generally,  esi)ecially  the  manufacturiug  element,  combine  with  more  sordid 
interests  to  bring  about  the  abridgment  or  extinguishment  of  the  power  and 
authority  fb  make  standards? 

Believing  that  the  national  definition  for  ice  cream  is  very  faulty  and  will 
work  untold  hardshii)s  to  manufacturers  and  consumers  alike,  espedfilly  it 
ack>|)ted  by  the  States,  we  resi)ectfully  submit  our  definition  and  argumc^iit. 

The  definition  pro'posed  by  the  Kymo  Company  is  as  follow^: 

Ice  cream. — Ice  creain  is  a  frozen  product  made  from  cream  or  nrilk,  fresh 
or  condensed,  and  sugar,  with  or  without  a  natural  flavoring  and  with  or  with- 
out the  addition  of  other  harmless  vegetable  and  animal  ingredients  or  products. 

The  company  also  says: 

The  term  ice  cream  as  now  used  is  not  a  misnomer  nor  is  it  misunderstood  by 
the  consumer.  This  name  is  established  in  the  minds  of  the  manufacturer  and 
consumer  alike  as  that  of  an  article  that  is  made  from  recipes  or  formulas  that 
vary  greatly  as  to  4heir  ingredients.  The  consumer  thus  makes  or  purchases 
ice  cream  of  a  kind  or  quality  that  accords  with  his  taste  or  means.  There  is 
no  evjde'hce  of  dissatisfaction  on  his  part  with  the  present  popular  definition  or 
with  the  present  product,  therefore  thei:e  is  no  cause  for  a  new  definition  or  for 
legislation  along  this  line  on  the  grounds  that  the  public  is  being  deceived  or 
imiK)sed  upon  by  the  sale  of  adulterated  or  misbranded  ice  cream. 

The  term  ice  cream,  in  the  minds  of  the  consumer  and  the  manufacturer, 
does  not  indicate  that  the  frozen  product  is  made  from  any  particular  amount 
or  proportion  of  milk  fat.  To  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  art  of  manu- 
facturing ice  cream,  including  the  confectioner,  baker,  caterer,  and  house- 
wife, the  name  suggests  a  variety  of  ingredients,  and  the  quality  of  the  arti- 
cle is  not  based  on  the  amount  of  milk  fat  contained.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  obvious  that  to  protect  the  public  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  restrict  the  term  **  Ice  cream  "  to  frozen  cream,  sugar,  and  flavoring, 
as  this  is  not  the  iwpular  definition  and  is  not  what  the  consumer  makes  when 
he  manufactures  his  own  product.  To  the  consumer  and  manufacturer  alike 
ice  cream  made  according  to  the  Agricultural  Department's  definition  is  a  new 
product  under  an  old  and  familiar  name. 

We  believe  that  most  doctors  will  agree  that  14  per  cent  of  milk  fat  in  ice 
cream  is  a  larger  proi)ortion  than  is  good  for  tha  average  individual.  This 
is  imrticularly  true  during  warm  weather,  when  ice  cream  is  consumed .  most 
liberally.  As  regards  healthfulness,  whether  taken  as  a  food  or  as  a  cooling 
confection  or  delicacy,  we  believe  that  a  pure  milk  ice  cream  is  preferable  to 
one  made  from  pure  cream,  just  as  much  so  as  milk  is  better  than  cream  for 
the  average  individual  to  drink. 

The  Kymo  Company  also  makes  the  following  statement  regard- 
ing the  determination  of  the  percentage  of  fat : 

In  all  that  we  have  soon  or  heard  on  the  subject  of  how  to  figure  the  per- 
centage of  fat  in  ice  croam  the  I)asi8  has  l)eon  the  relation  of  the  milk  fat  to 
the  entire  weight  of  the  rj\w  materials.  On  this  basis  it  has  been  estimated 
that  cream  testing  17  i)or  cent  will  i)roduce  ice  crojini  showing  14  i)er  cent  of 
milk  fat.  If  this  figuring  is  accepted  ice  cream  made  in  a  slow-speed  i)ower 
freezer  will  cost  nearly  double  as  much  as  that  made  from  the  sjime  materials 
in  a  freezer  that  whips  the  materials  into  double  its  original  volume.  Does 
this  not  look  like  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  man  with  the  high-speed 
freezer? 
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The  company  also  makes  the  following  observations  upon  the  very 
common  practice  at  the  present  day  of  practically  doubling  the  vol- 
ume of  ice  cream-  As  ice  cream  is  chiefly  sold  by  volume  it  is  evident 
that  any  process  which  will  make  out  of  a  given  amount  of  materials 
double  the  volume  must  be  a  source  of  profit  to  the  manufacturer. 
Just  what  benefit  this  expansion  of  volume  is  to  the  consumer  does 
not  plainly  appear : 

As  is  well  known,  most  wholesale  manufacturers  make  40  quarts  of  ice  cream 

from  20  quarts  of  materials.    What  is  to  prevent  the  manufacturer  from  still 

further  diluting  with  air  his  17  per  cent  milk  fat  cream  if  the  test  for  the  milk 

^  fat  is  on  the  basis  of  the  weight  or  volume  of  the  raw  materials  or  of  the  melted 

product? 

If  we  must  have  a  milk-fat  standard  let  it  be  one  that  will  result  in  uni- 
formity in  the  finished  product  under  all  processes  of  manufacturing  and  that 
will  not  give  the  man  with  the  fastest  freezer  a  practical  monopoly.  If  the 
Department  must  have  a  standard  let  it  be  one  that  will  not  tempt  the  mannfac- 
turer  to  neutralize  the  increased  cost  of  his  raw  materials  by  increased  expan- 
sion. 

The  force  of  the  above  argument  is  not  apparent.  Inasmuch  as  the 
percentage,  unless  otherwise  stated,  is  always  a  percentage  on  weight 
it  does  not  make  any  difference  in  the  estimation  of  the  percentage 
whether  the  materials  haye  been  expanded  to  2,  3,  4,  or  5  volumes. 
The  relative  weight  of  fat  to  the  materials  is  not  changed  by  the  pro- 
cess of  Expansion,  since  the  air  which  is  used  in  the  expansion  is  prac- 
tically so  light  as  to  add  nothing  of  any  consequence  to  the  weight  of 
the  expanded  article. 

Great  stress  is  laid  by  the  Kymo  Company  upon  the  fact  that  ice 
cream  which  contains  14  per  cent  butter  fat  is  a  new  product  not 
known  hitherto  to  the  trade.    The  company  says : 

In  view  of  the  facts  related  in  the  foregoing,  we  suggest  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  Agricultural  Dei)artment  requires  a  name  for  the  product  of  its 
definition  it  either  select  a  8i)ecific  name  that  will  not  interfere  with  established 
trade  conditions  or  let  the  term  ice  cream  ai)ply  generically  as  it  does  to  other 
frozen  confections.  As  a  siKK'ific  name  for  the  Department's  new  i)roduct  we 
might  suggest  the  following:  "Pure  cream  ice  cream,  cream  ice  cream,  cream 
ice,  iced  cream,  or  frozen  cream."  The  term  cream,  however,  would  not  have 
the  same  significance  in  the  Department's  ',i  definitions  l)ecause  of  the  variation 
in  the  milk  fat  in  those  definitions. 

Apparently  a  more  just  construction  of  tlie  re<]uirements  would  be 
to  require  a  definite  name  for  the  variations  instead  of  for  the  pure 
article,  thus  introducing  the  names  ''  Milk  ice  cream,  skimmed  milk 
ice  cream,  condensed  milk  ice  cream,  evaporated  milk  ice  cream, 
gelatin  ice  cream,  egg  ice  cream,  coal  tar  dye  ice  cream,"  etc. 

Summarizing,  the  company  closes  its  remarks  as  follows: 

We  believe  that  we  have  shown  conclusively — 

First.  That  there  is  no  need  of  a  new  definition  or  standard  for  ice  cream. 
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Second.  That  ice  cream  as  made  by  present  processes  is  noninjurious  to 
Ilea  1th  and  satisfactory  in  quality  to  the  consumer. 

Third.  That  the  manufacturer  and  consumer  are  at  one  in  their  respective 
understandings  of  the  term  as  now  used. 

Fourth.  That  the  present  process  of  manufacturing,  Including  the  formulae, 
accords  with  the  accepted  meaning  of  the  term  In  our  standard  dictionaries, 
also  with  Its  history. 

Fifth.  That  it  is  not  misbranding  to  apply  the  term  ice  cream  to  the  usual 
frozen  products  by  that  name. 

Sixth.  That  cream  is  not  a  specific  teem  used  only  as  a  name  for  the  fatty 
part  of  milk,  this  being  one  of  several  applications  of  the  word. 

Seventh.  That  Article  f  of  Regulation  12,  Section  8,  does  not  apply  to  Ice 
cream,  as  the  name  of  this  article  Is  not  derived  from  one  of  Its  constituents  but 
from  Its  own  qualities  as  a  product. 

Eighth.  That  the  process  to  which  the  Agricultural  Department  proposes  to 
apply  the  term  Is  not  the  Ice  cream  of  commerc*e  or  the  home,  but  a  new  product. 

Ninth.  That  no  definition  fixing  a  standard  of  milk  fat  is  practicable  or 
desirable. 

Tenth.  That  the  term  ice  cream  has  become  a  valuable  trade  name,  the 
establishment  of  which,  by  advertising  and  other  means,  has  required  the  ex- 
I)endlture  of  large  sums. 

Eleventh.  That,  without  good  cause,  the  Government  has  no  right  to  con- 
demn the  term  Ice  cream  for  application  exclusively  to  another  product. 

Twelfth.  That,  as  a  model  for  general  acceptance  by  the  States,  the  Depart- 
ment's definition  should  be  amended  In  accordance  with  our  definition. 

Under  the  heading  '-  Trade  Customs,"  the  Lancet  makes  some  very 
proper  comments  as  to  the  dishonest  practices  of  which  many  vendors 
and 'manufacturers  are  guilty  under  the  convehient  designation  of 
'-  trade  customs."  Our  contemporary  observes  that  the  term  "  trade 
customs ''  in  some  quarters  appears  to  be  the  modern  synonym  for 
malpractices. 

So  many  defendants  shelter  themselves,  or  attempt  to  shelter  themselves, 
behind  the  plea  of  trade  custom  that  It  would  be  Interesting  to  have  a  list  of 
•*  trade  customs  *'  published. 

The  public  have  a  right  to  know  what  trade  customs  are.  We  doubt  very 
much  if  the  public  know  quite  as  much  about  them  as  the  trade.  Police  court 
proceedings  enlighten  us  considerably  at  times,  but  there  are  so  many  **  trade 
customs'*  that  we  plead  for  a  glossary  of  them.  We  fancy  that  we  should  be 
fairly  safe  in  saying  that  su(;h  a  compilation  would  open  our  eyes  to  a  string 
of  i)etty  practices  designed  more  or  less  to  cheat  the  purchasing  public;  trade 
customs  in  fact,  which,  though  approved  by  the  trade,  are,  strictly  si)eaking, 
illegal  transactions.  We  should  like  to  st»e  api>ointed  a  royal  commission  on 
"  trade  customs."  The  selection  of  the  commissioners,  who,  of  corirse,  would  be 
authorities  on  the  subject,  would  be  interesting,  and  the  evidence  of  the  wit- 
nesses would  at  least  be  amusing  if  not  instructive.  The  final  report  would 
have  the  word  **  swindle  '*  written  in  every  one  of  its  conclusions — that  Is  to 
say  If  the  commissioners  honestly  set  about  their  business.  These  may  be 
strong  words,  but  day  by  day  we  read  in  i)olice  court  proceedings  how  indict- 
ment after  Indictment  is  met  by  the  sickening  excuse  of  "  trade  customs." 
Brown  paper  is  found  In  the  soles  of  boots ;  it  Is  a  trade  custom.    Silk  containing 
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cotton  is  sold  as  pure  silk ;  it  is  a  common  practice  of  tlie  trade  and  therefore  a 
justifiable  one  because  the  trade  recognizes  it.  It  is  also  at  times  the  trade 
custom  to  call  an  article  brandy  which  is  not  brandy,  soda  water  which  is  not 
soda  water,  butter  which  is  not  butter,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  In  fine,  it  will 
be  found  that  **  trade  customs,"  as  a  rule,  do  not  call  a  spade  a  spade  and  things 
are  not  what  they  seem.  The  term  **  trade  customs  "  is  a  cloak,  is  not  in  many 
instances  honest,  and  in  an  equal  number  of  instances  exists  to  evade  the  l^w. 
The  law  should  recognize  no  trade  custom  which  is  not  straight  dealing. 

The  British  Food  Journal  has  repeatedly  called  a^ttention  to  this 
matter  and  has  indicated  the  absurdity  of  the  "  trade  custom  "  ex- 
cuse. Some  of  the  most  insidious  forms  of  swindling  are  recognized 
and  practiced  by  certain  trades  under  the  description  of  trade  cus- 
toms upon  which  the  light  of  the  police  court  never  shines.  Those 
firms  who  are  guilty  of  such  malpractices  can  well  afford  to  take  the 
remote  chance  of  being  found  out  and  of  having  to  pay  a  small  fine 
because  they  find  their  course  of  procedure  exceedingly  remunerative. 
There  seems  to  be  an  ingrained  desire  in  certain  individuals  to  cheat 
their  neighbors  and  compete  by  fraud. 

The  Horton  Ice  Cream  Company  has  made  the  following  represen- 
tations respecting  the  standard: 

Ice  cream  is  a  frozen  product  made  from  cream  and  sugar,  with  or  without 
a  natural  flavor,  and  contains  not  less  than  14  per  cent  of  butter  fat. 

This  is  the  official  definition  of  ice  cream  according  to  U.  S.  Circular  No.  19, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

If  the  above  is  a  correct  definition  of  ice  cream  then  for  the  past  fifty  years 
and  over  there  has  been  little  or  none  made  and  sold. 

Ck)okbooks  dating  from  1853  do  not  describe  ice  cream  in  this  way  and  it  has 
not  been  according  to  American  custom  to  make  it  in  this  manner. 

If  the  authorities  will  consult  the  leading  and  standard  c«x)kbooks  published 
in  this  country  they  will  find  various  ways  of  making  ice  cream,  and  why  should 
a  law  be  made  where  there  can  be  only  one  way  of  making  it  and  then  only  a 
product  showing  14  per  cent. 

If  this  standard  should  be  adopted  by  this  State  and  the  United  States  it 
would  fail  to  bring  about  the  desired  effect  for  the  reason  that  ice  cream  has 
not  been  made  to  show  14  i)er  cent  generally,  and  instead  of  dealers  endeavor- 
ing to  comply  with  the  standard  ice  cream,  or  what  used  to  be  called  ice  cream, 
would  be  sold  under  a  new  name  and  in  time  the  term  would  become  obsolete. 
It  is  no  guesswork  but  a  fact  that  the  dealer  who  attempt tnl  to  sell  standard  14 
per  cent  goods  would  not  be  able  to  compete  with  the  man  who  sells  what  was 
formerly  known  as  ice  cream  under  a  new  nanH\  either  in  price  or  quality,  and 
the  practical  ice  cream  man  knows  it. 

There  is  a  market  for  a  frozen  product  showing  less  than  14  per  cent  butter 
fat  made  with  or  without  eggs,  and  with  or  without  gelatin,  and  with  or  with- 
out condensed  milk,  and  with  or  without  tiavor.  and  time  will  show  it,  for 
to-day  the  leading  hotels  make  an  ice  eivani  with  vii^i^i  and  they  will  not  dis- 
continue making  this  product  should  they  be  obligiMl  to  change  the  name,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  this  style  of  ice  cream  is  niade  by  the  b(»st  men  in  the 
business  and  the  per  cent  of  butter  fat  would  be  found  lu  be  about  8  per  cent. 
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Make  a  liberal  Interpretation  of  the  law,  say  "  Ice  cream  is  a  frozen  product 
iiiude  of  cream  and  sugar,  with  or  without  mUk,  condensed  milk,  gelatin, 
flavor,  or  eggs,  and  contains  not  less  than  8  i)er  cent  of  butter  fat,"  and  dealers 
will  use  their  best  endeavors  to  live  up  to  it  and  see  that  others  do,  but  if 
the  proix)seil  standard  be  adopted  dealers  can  make  such  fine  goods  under  a> 
different  name  that  are  equally  if  not  more  delicious  that  ice  cream  in  not  many 
years  would  only  be  a   name. 

These  standard  cookl>ooks  are  not  nor  were  they  published  to  instruct  manu- 
facturers how  to  make  their  goods,  but  that  housewives  might  know  how  to 
make  the  best  of  everything,  and  not  with  a  view  of  seeing  how  cheap  every- 
thing could  be  prepared  to  put  before  their  families. 

Gelatin  Is  Just  as  important  an  ingredient  of  ice  cream  as  sugar,  for  without 
it  ice  cream  could  not  be  sold  commercially  for  the  reason  that  it  would  get 
icy  and  not  fit  to  use. 

A  very  interesting  chapter  on  ice  cream  is  contained  in  "  The  Epi- 
curean," by  Chas.  Ranhofer,  chef  of  Delmonicos,  previously  quoted. 
In  the  preface  the  author  says: 

In  publishing  this  work  I  have  endeavored  to  fill  a  much-needed  want,  namely, 
the  best  and  most  effectual  manner  of  i)rei)aring  healthy  and  nutritious  food. 

This  edition  contains  iimumerable  recijies  which  I  have  simplified  and  ex- 
plained in  a  comprehensive  manner  so  as  to  best  meet  the  wants  of  all.  It 
suggests,  also,  many  useful  and  imix>rtant  hints  to  those  about  entering  the 
profession. 

Recipe  3451  describes  fresh-fruit  ice  creams  which  are  to  be  made 
without  eggs  or  cooking.  The  mixture  which  is  used  for  the  process 
is  composed  of  3  pints  of  cream,  a  pint  of  milk  and  a  quart  of  the 
juice  of  the  fruit.  Peach  ice  cieam  is  described  as  made  with  two- 
thirds  of  cream  and  one-third  of  the  fruit  pulp. 

The  most  important  point  which  is  brought  out  by  Mr.  Ranhofer 
is  the  fact  that  he  never  uses  the  words  "  ice  cream  "  alone  to  repre- 
sent any  of  the  mixtures  which  are  usually  sold  under  that  name.  I 
will  quote  some  of  the  terms  which  he  uses: 

Ice  cream  a  la  Cialdini ;  Andalusian  ice  cream  chocolate  and  cocoa  ice  cream ; 
cinnamon,  ginger,  or  p!mi|)ernickel  rye  bi^ead  ice  cream ;  fresh  fruit  ice  cream ; 
nougat  ice  cream  or  nougat  Neaiwlitan  cream;  pistachio  ice  cream;  burnt 
almond  ice  cream  and  with  angelica;  rice  ice  cream;  rice  ice  cream  with  citron, 
garnished  with  truffles;  Italian  meringue;  virgin  cream  with  orange  flower 
water  and  noyau;  ice  cream  with  almonds;  ice  cream  with  eggs  and  black 
coffee;  ice  cream  with  roasted  or  boiled  chestnuts,  etc. 

In  all  these  mixtures  into  which  any  extraneous  bodies  are  added 
Mr.  Ranhofer  is  careful  to  give  the  name  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  plain  term  of  ice  i  ream.  Thus  no  false  idea  is  conveyed  to  the 
purchaser  respecting  its  quality  or  composition. 

24907— Bull.  41— <)S 19 
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THE   QUANTITY  OF  BUTTER   FAT   IN  ICE   CBEAM. 

The  data  which  have  been  cited  indicate  that  there  is  no  tendency 
in  the  trade  to  secure  any  uniform  quantity  or  standard  of  butter  fat 
in  ice  creams.  The  authorities  show  that  an  ice  cream  may  have 
from  a  mere  trace  of  butter  fat  up  to  17  or  20  per  cent.  The  con- 
sumer, therefore,  has  no  indication  in  buying  a  so-called  ice  cream 
of  the  quantity  of  cream  or  butter  fat  which  he  is  about  to  secure, 
nor  would  a  physician  in  ordering  ice  cream  for  a  patient  have  any 
information  of  the  character  of  the  food  that  the  patient  was  going 
to  eat;  assuming  that  he  is  getting  a  genuine  ice  cream  he  may  be 
giving  an  invalid  a  lot  of  wholly  indigestible  materials  which  his 
stomach  in  its  weakened  condition  would  be  utterly  unable  to  digest. 

The  claim  that  the  manufacture  of  genuine  ice  cream  will  make  it 
too  expensive  for  common  use  does  not  seem  to  be  based  on  any  re- 
liable data.  That  real  cream  sells  for  more  than  an  imitation  and  that 
it  should  sell  for  more  no  one  will  deny.  If  a  man  buys  two  volumes 
of  a  mixture  containing  8  per  cent  of  butter  fat  as  ice  cream  he  may 
pay  no  more  for  it  than  a  man  who  buys  one  volume  of  a  real  ice 
cream.  The  answer  to  the  question  of  increased  cost  would  very 
properly  be  diminished  volume.  It  would  surely  be  advantageous 
to  the  consumer  if  he  put  into  his  stomach  a  less  volume  of  the  frozen 
mixture  than  he  usually  does  when  he  buys  an  ice  cream  of  com- 
merce in  which  water  is  the  chief  constituent. 

The  claim  th/it  the  dairies  of  the  country  would  be  unable  to  fur- 
nish cream  for  making  genuine  ice  cream  is  wholly  unfounded.  The 
dairies  of  the  country  are  interested  as  well  as  the  sanitarians  in  hav- 
ing ice  cream  pure  and  I  rue  to  the  name.  They  will  he  able  to 
supply  the  legitimate  demand  for  the  cream  of  which  the  article  is 
made. 

The  protests  against  the  standard  for  butter  fat  fixed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  under  authority  of  Coni^ress,  in  so  far  as  the 
briefs  and  arguments  which  have  been  offered  are  concerned  seem 
to  be  wholly  without  merit.  The  same  protests  were  made  against 
fixing  a  legal  standard  of  fat  in  milk,  against  the  elimination  of  the 
quantity  of  water  in  butter,  against  the  recpiirenients  for  purity  of 
almost  every  food  product.  Wh(»never  an  attempt  is  made  to  fix 
a  standard  of  purity  for  a  food  product  all  the  people  who  are  en- 
gaged in  making  a  debased  article  of  that  kind  enter  the  same  kind 
of  a  plea.  There  seems  to  be  no  basis  for  a  |)rotest  of  this  kind. 
There  is  no  ethical  or  legal  reason  why  the  purchaser  of  ice  cream 
should  not  hav(»  sonu*  definite  idea  of  what  he  i-  i:cttin<r.  The  con- 
ditions which  obtained  before  the  pas^ag(^  of  the  food  and  drugs  act 
can  not  be  urged  in  extenuation  of  their  continuance  under  the  pure- 
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food  act.  If  this  were  so  there  would  not  be  a  single  abuse  which  the 
pure- food  law  was  intended  to  remedy  which  w^ould  not  be  continued. 
Granted  for  the  moment,  as  is  shown  by  the  data  cited,  that  the 
term  ice  cream  before  the  enactment  of  the  food  law  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  standard  did  not  mean  anything.  Let  it  be  accorded 
that  it  meant  any  kind  of  mixture  simulating  cream  which  the  com- 
pounder saw  fit  to  make,  provided  it  was  sweet  enough  and  flavored 
enough  to  find  a  purchaser.  These  facts  do  not  alter  the  relations 
of  the  ice  cream  to  the  consumer  under  the  food  and  drugs  act  and 
the  standards  made  in  harmony  with  the  act  of  Congress.  It  is 
evident  that  under  that  act  every  name  of  a  food  product  was  in- 
tended to  represent  a  certain  kind  of  product  and  this  kind  of  prod- 
uct is  defined  and  established  by  the  standard.  Therefore  the  protests 
against  the  standard  as  being  too  high  and  oppressive  to  the  consumer 
and  impossible  of  observation  by  the  manufacturer  have  no  basis  of 
fact  on  which  to  stand. 

A  careful  study  of  all  the  evidence  which  has  been  submitted  and 
of  the  authorities  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  ice  cream  should  be 
made  of  cream,  that  no  other  ingredient  should  be  used  except  the 
sugar  and  the  flavor  or  fruit,  that  it  should  contain  not  less  than  14 
per  cent  of  butter  fat  where  concentrated  flavors  are  used  and  not 
less  than  12  per  cent  where  fruits  are  used,  and  with  such  a  defini- 
tion and  standard  each  consumer  will  know  exactly  what  he  buys 
and  each  manufacturer  will  know  exactly  what  he  shall  make.  If  it 
be  desirable  to  make  other  frozen  puddings,  custards,  dainties, 
desserts,  etc.,  at  the  will  of  the  manufacturer,  neither  the  law  nor 
the  standard  raises  any  objectione^  thereto,  but  these  products  should 
l)e  delivered  to  the  consumer  under  their  proper  names  and  not  bear 
the  name  of  a  standard  product  on  which  the  physician  and  the  con- 
sumer both  rely. 

GENERAL   CONCLUSIONS. 

From  a  careful  study  of  the  data  which  have  lxH»n  collected  it  is 
evident  the  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn : 

First.  The  sanitary  conditions  of  many  of  the  localities  where  ice 
cream  is  manufactured  in  the  District  of  Columbia  are  not  at  all 
satisfactory.  Radical  improvements  in  such  localities  are  necessary 
to  secure  purity  and  freedom  from  contamination.  It  is  a  recognized 
fact  that  many  cases  of  violent  poisoning  which  arise  from  eating 
cream  or  ice  cream  are  due  to  insanitary  conditions  surrounding  the 
dairy  or  ice  cream  factory,  the  storage  for  an  improper  length  of  time 
of  these  products,  and  the  contamination  which  they  suffer  by  reason 
of  insanitary  conditions  by  infection  from  preexisting  poisonous 
l)odies.     The  development  of  ptomaine  poisoning  in  cream  and  ice 
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cream  is  entirely  prevented  by  using  a  fresh  sanitary  raw  product, 
manufacturing  it  in  perfectly  clean  surroundings,  and  disposing  of 
it  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time  after  manufacture. 

Second.  The  average  percentage  of  fat  in  the  cream  sold  com- 
mercially in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  slightly  less  than  that  re- 
quired by  the  statute  governing  the  sale  of  cream  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  is,  however,  well  within  the  standard  established  for 
cream  in  general  by  the  Secretar>^  of  Agriculture.  As  long  as  the 
Act  of  Congress  relating  to  the  standard  of  cream  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  on  the  statute  books  the  dealers  should  comply  with  its 
provisions  and  cream  containing  less  than  20  per  cent  of  butter  fat 
should  not  be  sold  in  the  District. 

Third.  The  bacteriological  examination  of  cream  and  ice  cream  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  shows  that  much  of  it  contains  a  number  of 
bacteria  which  is  far  in  excess  of  that  which  should  be  found  in  pure 
uncontaminated  fresh  materials.  This  enormous  bacterial  flora  is 
due  to  two  causes,  namely,  insanitary  conditions  of  the  dairy  and 
factory,  and  long  keeping  of  the  product.  From  this  point  of  view. 
therefore,  a  very  large  percentage  of  both  cream  and  ice  cream  sold 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  highly  objectionable. 

In  regard  to  its  content  of  butter  fat  the  ice  cream  sold  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  over  the  period  of  time  mentioned  is  fairly 
satisfactory.  A  very  large  percentage  of  all  the  samples  contained 
more  than  the  14  per  cent  of  butter  fat  required  for  the  vanilla  type 
of  ice  cream  and  more  than  12  per  cent  of  the  butter  fat  required  for 
the  fruit  type.  The  establishment  of  th(»se  standards  is  not  sub- 
versive to  conunercial  conditions  as  they  existed  at  the  time  examina- 
tions \vei*e  made.  These  standards  will,  therefore,  he  regarded  not 
only  as  reasonable,  but  ns  commercially  practicable. 

Fourth.  The  use  of  thickeners  in  the  production  of  ice  cream  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  does  not  appear  to  be  <renerally  practiced. 
There  are  fnany  object i(ms  to  the  use  of  thickeners,  the  chief  of 
which  is  that  it  enables  an  ice  cream  to  he  kept  a  lon<rer  period  than 
it  should  be.  A  confection  of  the  character  of  ice  cieam  is  intended 
for  immediate  consumption  and  not  for  cohl  stora^re  or  h)ng  keeping. 
The  ice  cream  industry  is  essentially  a  local  industry  throughout  the 
country  and  there  is  no  commercial  necessity  of  transj)orting  ice 
cream  for  long  distances  nor  of  storin<r  it  on  l)oar(l  ship,  or  in  other 
localities  foi*  a  great  length  of  time.  Tlic  sooner  ice  cream  can  be 
consumed  after  it  is  made  the  bettei*.  Another  ol>jecti()n  to  the 
thickener  is  that  it  aids  in  the  expansitm  of  the  volume  of  cream 
to  proportions  entirely  beyond  the  actual  amount  of  nourishment 
represented:  so  that,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  rvidence.  fi-om  one 
(juart  of  material  two  cpiarts  of  the  product  may  l)e  prcxluced.     Inas- 
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much  as  ice  cream  is  sold  quite  exclusively  by  volume  and  not  by 
weight,  this  expansion  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  deception  practiced 
upon  the  consumer.  The  use  of  thickenei*s  of  any  kind  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ice  cream  is  not  a  commercial  necessity.  AMien  used  the 
thickener  should  be  wholesome  and  unobjectionable  from  a  food 
point  of  view,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  been  employed  should  be 
plainly  stated  on  the  label. 

Fifth.  The  manufacture  of  frozen  dainties  containing  more  or  less 
cream  is  a  legitimate  industry,  provided  all  the  materials  used  are  pure 
and  wholesome  and.  no  false  name  or  appellation  is  given  to  the 
product.  A  great  many  products  which  have  been  made  and  sold  as 
ice  cream  belong  to  this  category.  Inasmuch  as  ice  cream  is  pre- 
scribed frequently  by  physicians  for  invalids  and  convalescents,  and 
inasmuch  as  it  is  largely  eaten  by  children  and  others  whose  stomachs 
have  not  full  vigor,  a  definite  idea  of  its  composition  is  necessary 
to  prevent  injury  and  abuse.  Hence  the  term  ice  cream  should  be 
reserved  solely  for  the  frozen  product  consisting  of  pure,  fresh  cream, 
sugar,  and  a  flavor,  while  appropriate  names  should  be  given  to 
other  frozen  dainties  in  which  more  or  less  cream  nuiy  enter.  The 
use  of  milk,  skimmed  milk,  and  condensed  milk  in  the  manufacture 
of  ice  cream  does  not  appear  to  be  advisable  or  necessary.  These  sub- 
stances, when  wholesome  and  i)ure,  are  food  products  of  value  and 
their  use  under  appropriate  appellations  is  unobjectionable.  Con- 
densed milk  diluted  to  its  original  volume  would  not  be  allowed  to  be 
sold  as  fresh  milk  under  the  laws  of  any  of  the  States  or  munici- 
palities controlling  the  milk  supply.  There  seems  to  l)e  no  ethical 
reason  why  such  products  should  be  permitted  to  be  sold  under  the 
name  of  ice  cream.  They  should  be  offered  to  the  public  under  appel- 
lations which  disclose  their  real  character. 

Sixth.  The  additional  regulations  which  would  secure  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  a  supply  of  ice  cream  of  unobjectionable  quality 
should  look  to  the  restrictions  of  the  materials  used  to  the  pure  fresh 
articles.  They  should  require  that  the  butter  fat  should  have  a  defi- 
nite percentage  corresponding  to  the  established  standards  of  12  and 
14  per  cent  it»spectively  for  the  two  different  types  of  ice  cream. 
They  should  protect  the  consumer  against  an  inidue  expansion  of  the 
ice  cream  during  the  process  of  manufacture  so  as  to  nuike  it  occupy 
a  voliune  far  larger  than  is  normal.  They  should  restrict  the  time  of 
storage  of  ice  cream  to  the  limit  of  ordinary  needs  of  consumption. 
They  should  secure  absolute  cleanliness  and  neatness  in  the  dairy  and 
in  the  factory  when*  the  ice  cream  is  made.  They  should  exclude 
from  ice  cream  colors  not  authorized  to  be  put  in  foods  by  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  food  and  drugs  act.  Th(\v  should  exclude  from 
sale  ice  cream  containing  a  bacterial  flora  of  the  enormous  proportions 
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Table    III. — Chemical,  microscopital.  and  bacteriological  examinatiofu  of  cream  from 
Januahf  SO,  1907,  to  Jwne  12,  7907— Continued. 


Data 


1907. 
Feb.  15 
Feb.  20 
Mat.  13 
Maj  27 
Feb.  15 
Mar.  12 
Mat.  19 
May  18 
May  25 
Feb.  6 
Do... 
Feb.  8 
Feb.  9 
Feb.  30 
Apr.  24 
May  24 
Feb.  20 
Mar.  1 
Mar.  15 
Jane  12 
Feb.  26 
Apr.  20 
May  28 
Feb.  4 
Feb.  5 
Feb.  »; 
Mar.  5 
Mar.  ». 
Mar.  i* 
Mar.  13 
Apr.  3 
May  27 
Fpb.  U> 
F*»b.  l^ 
F»4..  20 
Apr.  15 
May  27 
¥*h.  20 
Apr.     1 

.Vpr.  H 
.\pr  I». 
May  > 
Mar.  r 
.Vpr.  3 
May  1 
May  2y 


Serial 
No. 


Fat. 


Fat 
above 
(+)or 
below 
(-)18 
percent. 


Artificial 
color. 


M4372 
M4388 

M4514 
M4a56 

M4371 
M4509 
M4538 

M4907 
M4948 
M4345 
M4346 
M4350 
M43G0 
M43a2 
M4784 
M4gQ6 
M43S9 
M4451 
M4525 
B.C.  32 
M4428 
M4760 
M4965 
M4337 
M4342 
M4348 
M44»>o 
M  44ti9 
M  4492 
M  4517 
M  4»43 
M  *^>4 
M  4377 
M  4>2 
M  43M 
M  4723 
M  4'.«.-.7 
M  4.^) 
M  4h24 
M  4410 
M  4»'.7:i 
M  472** 
M  4f»4 
M41^. 
M  4».3? 
M  4SI9 
M4?77 


Per  a. 
15.40 
17.29 
17.91 
iaQ2 
15.25 
2a  10 
18.00 
18.10 


18.80 
18.90 
17.30 
17.10 
18.00 
26.42 
30.52 
ia34 
14.66 
21.30 
23.70 
13.38 
16l74 
15l65 
19.35 
18.90 
19.33 
18.45 
18.50 
18.58 
•20.  tVO 
16.3.5 
14.56 
15.40 

14.  10 
14  77 
•22.  r«9 
20.  J) 
lv4H 
19.59 
•20.  J) 

15.  Si. 
20  33 
2.5.  Or. 
2.\«*» 
15.91 
•22.  H) 
IS- 12 


+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 


Colored. 
...do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
...do... 


CoIoi>h1  . 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


Bacterial 
count 
percc. 


Streptococ-    Oas 

COS. 


1,408,330 

159.330 

175,000 

20.500.000 

1,888.330 

200.000 

6.675.000 

40.500.000 

18.000.000 

262.000 

631.660 

260.000 

222.660 

150.160 

2.825.000 

1.300.000 

16.966.000 

43.600.000 

87.000 


Many 

Few 

do.... 

No 

Many 

No 

Many 

No 

Few 

No 

Few 

do.... 

Very  few  . 

No 

do.... 

do.... 

Many 

do.... 

No 


12  percent. 

No 

do 

40  per  cent. 

4  per  cent.. 

No 

do 

3  percent.. 

20  per  cent . 

12  percent. 

2  percent.. 

No 

do 

do 

do 

8  percent-. 

No 

17  percent. 

No 


^leoco- 
cjten. 


476,400 

2,219,100 

571,400 

383,000 

118,200 

122.500 

132.500 

91.300 

220,400 

23.600 

25,800 

1,556.300 

760.600 

534.800 


123.300 
500.000 
150.000 
5«0.330 
930.<V10 
llri.«HV 
iMl.'W 
Ml.NX^ 
070.  <«) 

3ni\ooo 

202.  .v^> 

2rti.  ;«i> 

r2»..  »rt> 
.50i\iiiio 

OiiiVH"^ 
«•<..  tum 
2,'^M»ili> 
72:r«^<»' 
.^a>.  (Ill 

27.i«*t 


Very  many 
Few 

No 

Many 

Niiraorous . 

F»^w 

Many 

do 

Fow 

Many 

No 

F»  w 

No 

..     ..lo.... 

..     ..do.... 
.        .'lo.      .. 


■1    . 


K.  u  . 


2  percent.. 

No 

45  per  cent. 
Not  det.... 
12  per  cent . 
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15  p»^rcent. 
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No 

..   ..do 

do 

>  percent. 

.No 

d«^ 
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4  i*Tfvnt.. 
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N      
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12.700 
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238,400 
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THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  MILK. 


By  Joseph  H.  Kastle,  Chief  Division  of  Chemistry,  aruf  Norman  Roberts,  Assistant 
Surgeon,  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service. 


PBEFACE. 


In  the  following  pages  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  present  suc- 
cinctly and  yet  sufficiently  comprehensively  for  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  subject  what  is  known  to-day  regarding  the  chemistry 
of  milk,  and  to  give  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  the  Washington 
milk  supply,  made  in  the  division  of  chemistry  of  the  hygienic  labora- 
tory during  a  period  of  twelve  weeks  extending  through  July,  August, 
and  September,  1907. 

Part  I  of  this  communication  deals  with  the  chemical  composition 
and  general  characteristics  of  milk. 

Part  II  deals  with  the  chemical  changes  occurring  in  milk.  Under 
this  head  are  included  changes  in  the  composition  of  milk  brought 
about,  (1)  by  the  action  of  heat  and  acids,  (2)  by  the  action  of  the 
enzymes  of  milk,  (3)  by  the  action  of  the  digestive  ferments,  (4) 
by  the  action  of  bacteria  and  other  micro-organisms,  including  the 
lactic  acid  fermentation  and  the  abnormal  fermentations  of  milk. 
Under  this  last  section  a  few  pages  are  also  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
poisoning  by  milk,  galactotoxismus.  Under  section  1  the  destructive 
effect  of  heat  on  the  milk  enzymes  is  also  considered. 

Part  III  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  legal  standards  governing 
the  sale  of  milk  in  various  localities. 

Part  rV  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  milk  adulteration,  by  skim- 
ming, watering,  and  the  addition  of  foreign  substances,  including 
artificial  coloring  matters  and  milk  preservatives.  Some  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  effect  of  artificial  coloring  matters  and  preserva- 
tives on  the  health  of  man. 

Part  V  is  devoted  to  the  general  consideration  of  the  Washington 
milk  supply.  Under  this  head  will  be  found,  (1)  a  brief  outline  of 
the  methods  employed  in  milk  analysis,  (2)  the  results  of  our  analyses 
of  the  Washington  milk  supply,  (3)  conclusions  regarding  the  general 
character  of  the  Washington  milk  supply. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  communication  wo  have  drawn  freely 
from  the  writings  of  numerous  authors  on  the  subjects  herein  con- 
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sidered.  In  every  instance  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  due 
credit  to  all  concerned  and  no  special  credit  is  claimed  for  any  orig- 
inality in  the  treatment  of  any  of  the  subjects  herein  presented. 
Free  use  has  been  made  of  many  treatises  and  works  on  the  subject 
of  milk  and  milk  analysis  and  of  many  original  articles  and  mono- 
graphs treating  of  the  composition  of  milk,  the  rennin  coagulation, 
the  milk  ferments,  the  use  of  coloring  matters  and  preservatives  and 
their  possible  injurious  effects.  For  all  of  these  due  acknowledge 
ment  is  hereby  made.  To  Conn,  '* Agricultural  Bacteriology," 
Philadelphia,  1901,  we  are  especially  indebted  for  much  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  abnormal  fermentations  of  milk.  To  Leach,  "Food 
Inspection  and  Analysis,' '  New  York,  1907,  and  to  Van  Slyke, 
"Modem  Methods  of  Testing  Milk  and  Milk  Products,"  New  York 
and  London,  1907,  for  methods  pertaining  to  milk  analysis,  and  for 
valuable  data  on  the  composition  of  milk  and  milk  adulteration. 
To  the  health  office  of  the  District  of  Columbia  we  are  indebted  for 
much  assistance  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  to  P^of.  Victor 
C.  Vaughan,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  for  private  information 
relative  to  recent  progress  in  the  field  of  milk  poisons. 

THE  COMPOSITION  AND  OENEBAL  CHABACTEBISTICS  OF  MHiK. 

Milk  is  the  specific  secretion  of  the  mammary  glands.*  The  milk 
of  a  number  of  animals  has  been  and  is  still  very  extensively 
used  as  food  by  man.  The  milk  of  different  animals  shows  a  gen- 
eral agreement  in  physical  properties  and  composition,  containing 
essentially  the  same  ingredients  but  exhibitintj;  differences  in  the 
amounts  of  the  several  constituents.  Of  all  the  different  kinds  of 
milk,  that  of  the  cow  is  the  most  universally  used,  and  in  what  fol- 
lows, unless  expressly  stated  to  the  contrary,  it  will  be  understood 
that  cow's  milk  is  meant  whenever  the  term  **milk''  is  employed. 

In  the  perfectly  fresh  state,  milk  is  a  yellowish- white,  opaque 
fluid.  Wlien  allowed  to  stand  undisturbed  for  some  time  it  sepa- 
rates  into  two  distinct  layers.  The  upper,  lighter  layer,  occupying  a 
smaller  volume  than  the  lower,  heavier  layer,  is  what  Ls  called  "cream," 
and  consists  largely  of  jjjlobules  of  fat.  The  lower,  heavier  layer, 
white  or  bhiish  white  in  color,  is  when  separated  known  as  "skim  milk." 
On  account  of  chan<^es  diu*  to  the  trrowth  and  action  of  micro-organ- 

«  Ordinarily  milk  is  socrctcd  ]>y  the  female  mammal  only,  and  only  after  parturi> 
tion.  In  Home  instances,  however,  the  mammae  of  new])()rn  children,  males  as  well 
as  females,  also  secrete  small  amounts  of  a  milk-like  fluid  know-n  as  ^^-itch's  milk; 
and  still  more  rarely  milk  is  said  to  have  been  secreted  by  the  mammary  glands  of 
the  adult  human  male.  Fluids  rcscuihling  milk  arc  also  formed  in  certain  patho- 
logical conditions.  All  of  thest^  instances  arc  however  more  or  less  rare  and  warrant 
no  further  consideration  in  this  connection.  Milk-like  se<reii<>ns  of  vegetable  origin 
are  also  not  <-onsidered  in  this  communication. 
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Isms  the  color  of  the  milk  may  be  altered;  for  example,  it  has  been 
found  under  certain  conditions  to  become  red,  blue,  yellow,  etc. 
As  is  well  known,  milk  when  fresh  possesses  a  distinctly  sweet  taste 
and  a  characteristic  odor.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  the  specific 
gravity  of  cow's  milk  ranging  from  1.027  to  1.035.  It  freezes  at  a 
temperatiure  somewhat  lower  than  the  freezing  point  of  water — 
according  to  Beckmann  (1),  at  -0.554®  C.  On  account  of  the  pres- 
ence of  dissolved  salts  of  various  kinds,  it  conducts  the  electric  cur- 
rent. Koeppe  (2)  found  the  electrical  conductivity  of  cow's  milk  to 
be  43.8.  10-*  and  that  of  human  milk  to  be  22.6.  10-*.  He  concludes 
therefore  that  in  cow's  milk  0.072  and  in  human  milk  0.04  gram- 
molecules  (Molen)  exist  in  the  ionic  condition,  or  in  other  words  that 
in  cow's  milk  58  per  cent  and  in  human  milk  26  per  cent  of  the 
molecules  are  dissociated. 

The  specific  heat  of  milk  has  been  determined  by  Fleischmann  (3). 
For  milk  containing  3.17  per  cent  of  fat  he  finds  the  specific  heat  to 
be  0.9457.  This  same  author  also  determined  the  coefficient  of 
expansion  of  milk  by  heat  and  found  it  between  5°  and  15°  C.  to  be 
greater  than  that  of  water.  According  to  Fleischmann  (4)  milk 
shows  no  maximimi  of  density  above  1°  C. 

The  viscosity  of  milk  has  been  determined  by  Soxhlet  (5)  using  a 
Reischauer  viscosimeter.  The  following  are  the  ratios  of  the  inter- 
vals required  for  the  delivery  of  the  same  volume  of  water  and  milk 
at  different  temperatures: 


Temperature. 

Ratio 
of  water 
to  milk. 

* 

Temperature. 

Ratio 
of  water 
to  mUk. 

o*c... 

100  :  221. 1 
100  :  207.  7 
100  :19a  6 
100  :  188. 7 

20*>  C... 

100  :  211. 7 

5®  C                        

25*0..                       .... 

100  :  175. 9 

icr  c 

30*  C 

100  :  16ft  0 

15»  C.                        

The  microscopic  examination  of  milk  reveals  the  presence  of  great 
numbers  of  fat  globules,  and  according  to  Cohn  (6)and  also  Savage  (7) 
the  presence  also  of  leucocytes  and  streptococci  derived  from  the  udder 
of  the  cow.  With  the  higher  powers  of  the  microscope  various  forms 
of  bacteria  can  be  distinguished,  some  of  which  at  least  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  changes  which  take  place  when  milk  is  kept  for 
some  time  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The  perfectly  fresh  milk  of 
carnivorous  animals  is  as  a  rule  acid  in  reaction.  According  to 
I^ach  (8)  the  acidity  of  fresh  milk  is  due  to  carbon  dioxide  and  acid 
phosphates,  and  according  to  Richmond  (9)  to  mono-  and  di-phos- 
phates.  Human  milk  and  that  of  herbivora  is  slightly  alkaline  and 
cow's  milk  has  been  described  as  amphoteric,  that  is,  it  is  alkaline  to 
red  litmus,  acid  to  blue  litmus.  Vogel  (10)  states  that  he  has  never 
yet  found  perfectly  freshly  drawn  cow's  milk  to  show  a  decidedly  alka- 
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line  reaction  to  litmus.  In  the  greater  number  of  instances  the  reac- 
tion of  freshly  drawn  milk  was  either  neutral  or  transiently  acid.  On 
standing  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time  all  forms  of  milk  become 
more  or  less  acid  in  reaction  in  consequence  of  the  conversion  of  milk 
sugar  into  lactic  and  other  acids  by  the  action  of  various  micro-organ- 
isms, until  finally  considerable  amounts  of  acid  are  produced,  which 
are  responsible  for  the  souring  and  curdling  of  the  milk  ordinarily 
observed. 

For  further  information  relative  to  the  reaction  of  human  and  cow's 
milk  and  for  a  theoretical  explanation  of  the  acidity  and  alkalinity 
shown  by  these  milks,  see  Courant,  p.  — . 

Milk  consists  chiefly  of  water.  In  addition  to  this  it  contains  fat, 
lactose,  several  proteids  (see  Halliburton  (10a)),  such  as  caseinogen, 
lactalbumin,  lactoglobulin,  opalisin  and  lactomucin,  and  a  number  ot 
salts.  It  also  contains  certain  dissolved  gases,  such  as  oxygen,  nitro- 
gen, and  carbon  dioxide.  The  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  carried  into 
the  milk  mechanically  in  the  process  of  milking.  Carbon  dioxide  is 
present  in  milk  to  the  extent  of  3  or  4  per  cent  by  volume  and  partly 
escapes  into  the  air  when  milk  is  drawn  from  the  udder.  Besides  the 
substances  already  mentioned  still  others  have  been  found  in  'milk 
rn  small  quantities.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  lecithin '(11), 
cholesterol  (12),  citric  acid  (13),  lactosin,  a  new  carbohydrate  (14\ 
and  orotic  acid  (15).  This  substance  has  the  composition  CjH^O^N,. 
HjO,  and  is  believed  by  its  discoverers  to  have  the  constitution: 

NII.CML.CO  Nil.  CO.CIL 

VO<  I      nvVO<  I 

NH.(X).CO  NH.C'OCO. 

wShorman,  Berg,  Cohen,  and  Whitman  (16)  found  small  amounts  of 
ammonia  in  fn»sh  milk.  According  to  Trillat  and  Santou  (17)  the 
presence  of  ammonia  in  fresh  milk  is  usually  indicative  of  contamina- 
tion. According  to  Schondorf  (IS)  human  milk  contains  small 
amounts  of  urea.  Jolles  (19)  and  others  have  called  attention  to 
the  relatively  hirge  amounts  of  iron  which  woman's  milk  normally 
contains,  and  to  its  influence  on  the  health  of  the  child.  Cameron 
(H)a)  found  21  milHgranis  of  iron  oxid  in  100  cubic  centimeters  of 
human  milk  from  the  third  to  the  twelfth  day  of  lactation. 

According  to  Jolles  and  Friedjung  (lOh)  the  (juantity  of  iron  in 
human  milk  decreases  with  bad  environment  and  poor  condition  of 
th(»  mother. 

In  certain  diseased  conditions  milk  nuiy  contain  still  other  sub- 
stances not  ordiiuirily  present  in  the  milk  of  healthy  animals.  For 
<'xample  Van  der  Marck  (20)  has  detected  bile  in  the  milk  of  a  woman 
who  had   developed   jaundice  after  coniinemcnt,'  and    iVsmouli^res 
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and  Gautrelet  (21)  have  found  that  the  so-called  lipochrome  of 
cow's  milk  consists  almost,  entirely  of  urobilin.  Still  other  sub- 
stances are  sometimes  acquired  by  milk  either  from  the  food  of  the 
animal  or  from  its  environment  after  its  removal  from  the  animal. 
Bordas  and  Touplain  (22)  have  shown  for  example  that  milk  rapidly 
absorbs  certain  odoriferous  substances  from  the  air,  and  Dombrowski 
(23)  has  shown  that  the  odor  and  flavor  of  certain  seeds  and  plants 
are  imparted  to  the  milk  by  feeding  with  these  substances.  An 
excellent  example  of  this  is  fiunished  in  the  case  of  garhc.  Ac- 
cording to  Rosemann  (24)  alcohol  passes  into  the  milk  when  admin- 
stered  to  an  animal  in  large  amounts.  Similarly  Teichert  (25)  ob- 
served that  the  milk  of  cows  fed  90  per  cent  '* slump''  contained  fusel 
oil  and  that  calves  fed  with  such  milk  died.  According  to  B6champ 
(26)  even  freshly  drawn  milk  contains  recognizable  amounts  of 
alcohol  and  acetic  acid.  Golding  and  Feilmann  (27)  detected  cop- 
per in  a  certain  milk  supply,  and  have  shown  that  in  the  presence  of 
air  milk  has  the  power  of  dissolving  small  quantities  of  this  metal. 

In  addition  to  the  substances  already  mentioned,  normal  milk  con- 
tains a  number  of  enzymes,  such  as  diastase  (amylase)  galactase, 
lipase,  catalase,  peroxidase,  reductase,  etc.  The  presence  of  these 
ferments  serves  to  distinguish  raw  from  boiled  milk.  According  to 
to  Marfan  and  Gillet  (28)  milk  is  not  an  inactive  fluid,  but  possesses 
certain  properties  peculiar  to  living  substances.  According  to  these 
authors  it  contains  ferments  and  gives  Bordet's  reaction  (see  p.  335), 
which  reaction  is  not  shown  by  dead  material.  It  also  shows  Moro's 
reaction  (see  p.  335).  These  specific  ferments  of  milk  and  its  char- 
acteristeristic  biochemical  reactions  will  be  considered  at  length 
under  milk  enzymes  (see  pp.  335  to  342). 

Woodhead  and  Mitchell  (29)  have  recently  shown  that  milk  also 
contains  opsonins  in  even  gteater  quantity  than  blood  serum.  It 
also  contains  alexins  and  bactericidal  substances.  According  to 
Brieger  (30)  and  his  coworkers  the  milk  of  animals  immunized 
against  diphtheria  and  tetanus  contains  antitoxins. 

A  ver>'  good  idea  of  the  quantities  of  the  several  more  important 
sul)stance«  contained  in  milk  may  be  obtained  from  the  following 
schemes  compiled  by  Lucius  L.  Van  Slyke  (31)  and  S.  M.  Babcock 
(32): 
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According  to  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  29,  United  States  l)epartment 
of  Agriculture  (33),  1895,  cow's  milk  has  the  following  composition: 


Water  -87. 


Per  cent 
....    87 


Solidn 


-isli 
loo' 


Fat 

-3.6 

Solids  not  fat 

-9.4 

13.0 

3.6 

CMein 3.3 

Albumin 0.7 

Milk  sugar 4.7 

Ash 0.7 


100.0 


Van  Slyke  (34)  gives  the  following  average  analysis  of  cow's  milk: 


' 

Water. 

87.1 
87.4 

Total 
solids. 

12.9 
12.6 

Fat. 

Casein. 

1i^  sugar. 

Ash. 

Avemge  of  5,.'>52  American  analyses  compiled  by 
the  author      

3.9 

2.5 

1 
0.7        6.1 

0.7        5/0 

a? 

Average  cheese-factory  milk  for  the  season  (May 
to  November)  in  New  York  State 

3. 76        2-  4S 

a? 

The  following  compilation,  according  to  Ijeach  (35)  from  Koenig's 
Chemie  der  mens.  Nahr.  u.  Genuss.,  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
composition  of  human  milk  and  that  of  a  number  of  different  animals: 


Num- 
ber of 
analy- 

-~-   1 

Kind  of  milk. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Water. 

Casein. 

Albu- 
min. 

Total 
proteids. 

Fat. 

Milk 
sugar. 

Ash. 

800| 

Cow's  mUk: 

Minimum                    

1.0264 
1.0370 
1.0315 

80.  ac 

90.32 
87.27 

1.79 
6.29 
3.02 

0.25 
1.44 
0.53 

2.07 
0.40 
3.55 

1.67 
0.47 
3.64 

2.11 
0.12 
4.88 

0.36 

1 

Maximum 

1.21 

Mean 

0.71 

200 

Minimum 

1.027 

81.09 

0.18 

0.32 

0.69 

1.43 

3.88 

0.12 

Maximum 

1.032 

91.40 

1.96 

2.36 

4.70 

6.83 

8.34 

1.90 

Mean 

87.41 

1.03 

1.26 

2.29 

3.78 

6.21 

0.31 

200 

Goat's  milk: 

Minimum 

1.0280 

82.02 

2.44 

0.78 

3.10 

3.20 

0.39 

Maximum 

1.0360 

90.16 

3.94  i 

2.01 

7.55 

5.77 

1.06 

Mean 

1.0305 

85.71 

3.20 

1.09 

4.29 

4.78 

4.4<> 

0.76 

32 

Ewe's  milk: 

Minimuni 

1.0298 

74.47 

3.50 

0.83 

2.81 

2.70 

0.13 

Maximum 

1.0385 

87.02 

5.09 

1.77 

9.80 

7.95 

1.72 

Mean 

1.0341 

80.82 

4.97 

1.55 

0.52 

0.80 

4.91 

0.89 

47 

Mare's  milk: 

Mean 

1.0347 

90.78 

1.24 

0.75 

1.99 

1.21 

5.67 

0.35 

5 

Ass's  milk: 

Mean 

1.030 

K9.64 

0.07 

1.55 

2.22 

1.04 

5.99 

0.51 



.-    -     . 
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Bunge  (36)  gives  the  following  table  showing  the  results  of  analyses 
of  the  milks  of  a  number  of  different  animals: 
One  himdred  parts  of  milk  contain — 


• 

1. 

Human. 
II. 

III. 

Dog. 

Cat. 

3.1 
6.4 
9.5 
3.3 
4.9 
0.6 

Rab- 
bit. 

Guinea 
pig. 

Sow. 

pluwi. 

Casein 

1.7 

1.2  i 

0.5 

1.7 

3.8 

6.0 

0.2 

1.5 
3.3 
6.5 
0.3 

5.2 
1.9 
7.1 
12.5 
3.5 
1.3 

- 

Albumin 

•--- 

Total  proteids 

15.5 
10.5 
2.0 
2.6 

11.2 

45.8 

1.3 

0.6 

5.9 
6.9 
3.8 

3u  1 

Fat 

Sugar 

Ash 

3.1 

5.9 

0.2 

1 

1ft.  6 
8.8 

a? 

1 

^  Horse. 

Ass. 

0.7 
1.6 

2.2 : 

1.6, 
6.0  ' 
0.5 

Cow. 

3.0 
0.5 
3.5, 

^^ 
4.9 

*    0.7 

Goat. 

Sheep. 

Rein- 
deer. 

Camel. 

Llama. 

3.0 
0.9 
3.9 
3.2 
5.6 
0.8 

7or- 
poiae. 

Casein 

1       1.2 

:         0.8 

2.0 

3.2 
1.1 
4.3 
^.8 
4.5 
0.8 

5.0 
1.6 
6.5 
6.9 
4.9 
0.9 

8.4 
2.0 
10.4 
17.1 
2.8 
1.5 

Albumin 

Total  proteids 

4.0 
3.1 
5.6 
0.8 

•  7.6 
43.8 

as 

Fat 

Sugar 

Ash 

1.2 

5.7 

0.4 

a  Proteids  and  sugar  of  milk. 

lie  calls  attention  to  the  extreme  variability  in  the  composition 
of  the  milk  of  different  animals.  The  large  amount  of  fat  contained 
in  some  of  these  milks  is  certainly  very  striking.  On  the  other 
hand  the  milks  of  most  of  these  species  show  a  reasonable  similarity 
so  far  as  the  amounts  of  the  several  constituents  are  concerned. 

II.  Droop  Richmond  (37)  has  made  a  very  large  number  of  analyses 
of  milks  sold  in  England.  As  a  rule  he  found  the  average  compo- 
sition of  the  milks  produced  in  that  country  to  be  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  legal  requirements.  The  following  table  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  results  of  his  analyses  for  a  number  of  years: 


Year. 


Number  I  ^^  . 
ofmiilcs  I  ^^^,^^^ 
analyzed.  I  ^°"^®-  , 


Fat. 


Number     m  ^^ 
Year.  of  milks     /  ^JJ  I  Fat. 

analyzed.    '*^"<'»- 


1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
19as 


13,798 
13,9:Wi 
12.914 
15,313  , 


I 


12.57  I 

12.  Hi 
12.78 


.3.64 
.3.72 
3.82  I 
3. 8.3 


1904 15,910   12.68   3.74 

190) 14.828   12.70   3.73 

190() 12. 64   3.  n 


I 


This  author  (38)  also  gives  a  single  analysis  of  woman's  milk  and 
that  of  the  she  ass,  which  are  worthy  of  record  in  this  connection: 


Kind  of  milk. 


Ash's  milk 

Woman's  milk. 


rotal     ' 
)li(ls. 

Fat. 

Sugar. 

Troteids. 

A.sh. 

10.  27 

1.4.') 

r,.  r.'i 

2.  (W 

0.54 

13.07 

:..  til 

(i.  IW 

1.27 

0.  IH 

Solids       .«i^x* 
not  lat.     Acidity. 


(8.82) 
8.36    . 


a54 
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Billitz  (39)  gives  the  following  results  of  the  analyses  of  187,610 
specimens  of  milk  produced  in  Lombardy  during  the  yeai's  1892  to 
1902: 

.   Specific  gravity 1. 0315 

Fat 3.55 

Solids  not  fat 8. 81 

The  poorest  milk  from  a  herd  of  50  cows  gave  the  following 
numbers: 

Specific  gravity 1. 0306 

Fat 2.70 

Solids  not  fat 8. 45 

The  richest  milk  from  a  herd  of  80  cows  gave  the  following: 

Specific  gravity 1. 0326 

Fat 4.10 

Solids  not  fat '. 9. 23 

These  figures  suflSce  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  average  composition 
of  milk.  On  the  other  hand  cow's  milk  is  liable  to  extreme  varia- 
tions in  composition.  For  example,  Cook  and  Hills  (40)  have 
recorded  the  following  analysis  of  the  milk  of  a  Jersey  cow  just 
before  she  went  dry: 

Total  solids 28. 43 

Fat 14.67 

Solids  not  fat 13.  76 

Casein  and  albumin 9. 98 

Milk  sugar 2. 33 

Ash 1.44 

This  milk  is  remarkable  for  the  large  amoimts  of  fat,  proteid,  and 
ash,  and  for  the  small  amount  of  milk  sugar.  According  to  these 
authors  there  seems  to  be  no  other  record  of  a  milk  showing  more 
fat  than  solids  not  fat.  On  the  other  hand  Wanters  (41)  has  recorded 
analyses  of  several  milks  showing  very  small  amounts  of  fat  and 
nonfat tv  solids: 


(b). 


Fat.  Solids  not  fat. 


1 .  319  to  2. 575        5. 031  to  7. 635 
1.250to2.9A5        6.19    to  8. 085 


The  ash  of  these  milks  was  abnormally  high. 

Janke  (42)  also  reports  the  results  of  analyses  of  certain  samples 
of  milk  supplied  the  city  of  Bremen.  The  samples  were  taken  in 
the  presence  of  a  police  officer  and  are  remarkable  for  the  small 
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amounts  of  total  solids  and  fat  which  they  contained.     His  results 

are  as  follows: 


(a). 
(b). 
(c). 


Total 
solidB. 


Fat. 


I 

7.n  I  a868 

6.80  \  .683 

&23  ,  .416 


Out  of  another  lot  of  103  samples  analyzed  by  this  chemist  (43), 
the  poorest  milk  had  a  specific  gravity  of  1.0275  and  contained  9.04 
per  cent  total  solids  and  1.60  per  cent  of  fat. 

The  composition  and  also  the  yield  of  milk  have  been  found  to 
vary  with  the  seasons  of  the  year,  with  the  character  of  the  feed, 
with  the  condition  of  the  animal,  and  also  whether  it  is  fati^ed  or 
at  work  or  at  rest.  It  is  also  subject  to  some  diurnal  variation 
(Richmond  (44)).  It  is  also  influenced  by  the  addition  of  certain 
stimulants  and  nitrogenous  compounds  to  the  food.  It  also  varies 
in  composition  d\iring  the  course  of  lactation  and  also  at  different 
stages  of  the  same  milking.  Sherman  (45)  has  shown  by  monthly 
analyses  extending  over  two  years  on  a  herd  of  600  cows  that  the 
per  cent  of  proteids  in  milk  and  likewise  the  fat  varies  with  the 
season,  being  higher  in  a\itumn  and  A^dnter  than  in  the  spring  or 
summer.  On  the  other  hand  the  percentage  of  lactose  remains 
practically  constant  throughout  the  year.  Richmond  (46)  also 
found  the  lowest  percentage  of  fat  in  May  and  June  and  the  highest 
during  the  winter  months.  On  the  other  hand  he  found  that  the 
geology  of  the  region  over  which  the  herd  grazed  exerted  but  little 
infhience  on  the  composition  of  the  milk. 

Concerning  the  effect  of  food  on  the  composition  of  nulk,  there 
seems  to  bo  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  among  different  in- 
vestigators, some  holding  that  the  character  of  the  food  exerts  a 
great  influence  on  the  character  of  the  milk,  others  maintaining 
that  this  influence  is  but  slight  if  any.  According  to  Albert  and 
Maercker  (47)  rations  rich  in  fat  cause  a  decided  increase  in  the  fat 
of  the  milk.  If  this  however  ho  continued  for  long  intervals  the 
fat  falls  to  its  original  amount  with  the  poorer  rations.  Rhodin  (48) 
found  that  emulsified  oils  cause  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  fat, 
followed  by  a  return  to  the  normal  amount.  These  observations 
were  confirmed  by  Bart  let  (49). 

(logitidse  (49a)  found  that  by  feeding  sheep  with  linseed  oil  the  fat 
of  the  milk  could  be  made  to  contain  as  nuich  as  33  per  cent  of  lin- 
seed fat.  Hills  (50)  observ^ed  that  the  additi(m  of  cottonseed,  maize, 
or  linscHMl  oils  to  the  food  of  catth*  tends  to  increase  the  yield  of  milk 
l)er  unit  of  drv  nuitter  fed.     With  cotton-seed  oil  there  seemed  to  be  a 
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fairly  permanent  increase  of  0.2  to  0.3  per  cent  of  fat  in  the  milk. 
On  the  other  hand  maize  and  linseed  oils,  when  given  as  a  regular 
diet,  while  causing  a  marked  increase  in  the  fat  at  first,  seemed  to 
lower  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  later  stages  of  the  experiment. 
Essentially  similar  results  have  been  obtained  by  V.  Henriques  and 
Hansen  (51).  Sebelien  (52)  has  foimd  that  the  effect  of  feeding 
whale  meal  was  to  increase  the  yield  of  milk  6  per  cent  during  the 
period  when  it  was  given.  There  was  no  after  effect.  The  absolute 
amount  of  fat  was  increased  during  the  first  period  of  whale-meal 
feeding,  but  sank  during  the  last  period  to  the  amoimt  produced  in 
the  preliminary  period.  The  percentage  of  fat  was  not  altered  by  the 
whale  meal  when  this  was  given  as  additional  food,  but  was  lowered 
when  an  extra  quantity  of  it  was  given.  Wing  (53)  foimd  that  the 
addition  of  fat  to  the  fodder  neither  increased  the  quantity  of  milk 
nor  the  amoimt  of  fat  which  it  contained.  Morgen,  Beger,  Finger- 
ling,  Doll,  Hancke,  Sieglin,  and  ZielstorfT  (54)  working  together,  have 
shown  as  the  result  of  an  extensive  series  of  investigations  on  the 
effect  of  foods  and  food  fat  on  the  production  of  milk  and  milk  fat  in 
sheep  and  goats  that  food  almost  free  from  fat  maintained  the  ani- 
mals in  healthy  condition  and  increased  the  live  weight  of  the  animal, 
but  that  such  foods  were  unsuitable  for  milk  production.  Food  fat 
in  small  quantities,  0.5  to  1  gram  weight  per  kilo  of  the  animal  was 
found  to  promote  the  production  of  milk  fat.  They  proved  further 
that  so  far  as  their  effect  on  milk  production  and  the  increase  of  fat  in 
milk  is  concerned,  stimulants  are  only  desirable  in  certain  cases. 
These  investigations  have  been  further  extended  by  these  observers 
forking  together  or  alone.  For  example,  Morgen,  Beger,  and  Fin- 
gerling  (55),  as  the  result  of  studies  extending  over  six  years,  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  of  all  foods,  fat  alone  exerts  a  specific 
action  on  the  production  of  milk  fat,  proteids  and  carbohydrates 
exerting  no  such  action,  and  that  within  certain  limits  fat  is  the  most 
suitable  of  all  foods  for  milk-fat  production,  and  in  this  same  con- 
nection, Fingerling  (56)  has  shown  that  the  replacement  of  food 
deficient  in  fat  (barley  meal)  by  one  containing  more  fat  (rice  meal) 
increased  both  the  absolute  amount  and  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the 
milk.  From  a  study  of  the  influence  of  stimulants  on  the  consump- 
tion and  digestibility  of  food  and  the  secretion  of  milk  he  (57)  has  also 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  when  added  to  foods  entirely  free  from 
stimulants  the  effect  of  the  stimulant  is  to  increase  the  consumption 
of  food  and  the  yield  of  milk  and  milk  constituents.  When  how- 
ever stimulants  are  added  to  foodstuffs  already  containing  such  sub- 
stances they  are  without  effect  on  the  yield  of  mDk.  He  concluded 
therefore  that  they  are  of  use  only  in  special  cases,  as,  for  example, 
when  cattle  are  fed 'with  hay.     In  such  cases  the  addition  of  such 
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materials  to  the  food  as  fenugreek,  anise,  and  caraway  seed  is  to  be 
recommended.  According  to  Temesvary  (57a)  beer  increases  the 
amoimt  of  milk  fat.  Morgen,  Beger,  and  Fingerling  (58)  have  also 
investigated  the  influence  of  fat  and  other  substances  on  milk  produc- 
tion when  fed  in  connection  with  a  scanty  basal  meal.  They  have 
observed  an  increase  in  the  yield  of  milk  and  an  increase  in  the  percent- 
age of  fat  amoimting  to  0.14  per  cent  when  such  quantities  of  fat  were 
added  to  the  food.  The  addition  of  large  quantities  of  fat  to  the  food 
caused  a  further  increase  in  the  yield  of  milk,  but  was  found  to  vary 
in  its  effect  on  milk-fat  production,  sometimes  causing  an  increase, 
sometimes  a  decrease.  Caspari  (59)  has  shown  that  iodized  fats 
appear  in  the  milk  even  though  the  food  be  poor  in  fats  and 
rich  in  carbohydrates.  He  therefore  concludes  that  some  of  the 
fat  of  mDk  comes  from  the  fat  of  the  food.  Later  (60)  he  showed 
that  when  iodocasein  and  iodoalbumin  are  fed  to  an  animal  no  traces 
of  iodized  fats  appear  in  the  mDk.  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
those  who  hold  that  the  addition  of  fat  to  food  does  not  increase  the 
quantity  of  fat  in  milk  and  that  there  is  no  direct  migration  at  least 
of  the  fat  of  the  food  to  the  milk.  Such  a  conclusion  was  arrived  at 
by  Einecke  (61)  from  his  experiments  with  goats.  With  liberal  com- 
prehensive rations  the  yield  of  milk  and  fat  depends,  according  to 
this  observer,  on  the  individuality  of  the  animal.  The  milk  from 
cows  grazing  off  the  poor,  dried-up  grass  on  the  plateau  of  S6tif,  in 
Algeria,  has  been  compared  by  Malm^jac  with  that  of  cows  fed  on 
rich  forage  with  the  following  results: 


'  Poor  dr>'  grass.  I    Rich  fonigr.  • 


Total  solids I  11.62  to  14.25 

Fat 1  3.33  to    3.50 

Lactose " '  3. 13  to    4. 46 

Proteids ,  4.53  to   5.64 

Ash ,  0.60  to   0.90 


,     13. 76  to  14.90 

4. 05  to 

4.90 

3. 33  to 

4.54 

>4.4Z-U^5.&5 

0.82  to 

0.93 

Except  for  the  proteids,  the  differences  in  composition  are  obviously 
in  favor  of  the  milk  produced  on  the  richer  diet.  Woll  (63)  observed 
that  as  a  food  for  milch  cows  silage  increases  the  }4eld  of  milk  and 
butter  3  per  cent  over  that  produced  with  maize  fodder  when  the 
area  of  land  required  to  produce  the  two  foods  is  taken  into  account. 
Some  studies  have  also  been  made  of  the  effects  of  certain  definite 
nitrogen  and  phosphonis  compounds  on  the  production  of  milk  and 
milk  fat.  Morgen,  Beger,  and  Fingerling  (55)  have  investigated  the 
effect  of  adding  lecithin  to  food.  This  substance  seemed  to  increase 
the  Weld  of  milk  and  also  the  live  weight  of  the  animal.  It  was 
found,  however,  to  be  favorable  to  the  production  of  milk  fat  only 
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when  it  was  fed  in  conjunction  with  other  foods  deficient  in  fat. 
Pfeiffer,  Einecke,  and  Schneider  (64)  have  shown  that  asparagin 
when  substituted  for  proteids,  along  with  cane  sugar,  caused  no  dimi- 
nution in  the  yield  of  milk,  in  fact  in  some  instances  it  seemed  to 
cause  an  increase,  but  the  amount  and  percentage  of  fat  in  milk  was 
diminished.  The  feeding  of  this  compoimd  also  acted  imfavorably 
on  the  increase  in  live  weight,  and  caused  a  reduction  in  the  percent- 
age of  proteids  and  dry  matter  in  the  milk.  Morgen,  Beger,  and 
Westhauser  (65)  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  amino  compounds 
can  not  take  the  place  of  proteids  in  milk  production,  but  that  they 
exert  a  greater  effect  than  carbohydrates. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  actual  yield  of  milk  diminishes  in 
the  later  period  of  lactation.  According  to  Trunz  (66),  however, 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  milk,  and  most  of  the  solids,  including  the 
proteids,  are  relatively  increased,  while  the  proportion  of  albumin 
to  casein  remains  remarkably  constant  throughout  the  entire  period 
of  lactation.  This  same  investigator  (67)  has  also  made  an  exhaust- 
ive study  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  cow's  milk  and  their  varia- 
tion during  the  period  of  lactation  with  the  result  that  he  has  found 
considerable  variation  in  the  ash  contents  during  the  lactation 
period  and  that  the  total  quantity  of  ash  varies  from  time  to  time 
throughout  the  period,  being  as  a  rule  less  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months  than  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months. 

Hardy  (68)  claims  to  have  shown  that  the  milk  of  a  given  cow 
varies  in  composition  at  the  different  stages  of  milking.  Thus 
taking  the  milk  in  quantities  of  one-half  liter  at  a  time  the  milk  of 
one  cow  gave  thp  following  successive  numbers  for  fat:  2.2,  2.9,  3.5, 
3.75,  3.8,  3.9,  and  4.65  per  cent. 

The  solids  rose  from  10.52  to  12.70  and  the  ash  from  0.74  to  0.75 
per  cent.  The  composition  of  the  milk  serum  was  found  to  remain 
the  same  throughout  the  milking.  On  the  other  hand  Ackemiann 
(69)  claims  that  the  conclusion  that  the  fat  increases  in  milk  regularly 
during  the  process  of  milking,  as  this  is  ordinarily  carried  out,  is 
incorrect.  He  has  found,  however,  that  by  milking  the  teats  singly 
or  in  pairs  the  fat  did  show  an  increase  up  to  a  maximum  at  the 
end  of  the  milking  and  that  on  drawing  the  milk  from  the  second 
pair  of  teats  the  quantity  of  fat  was  slightly  more  at  the  commence- 
ment than  that  given  by  the  first  pair  and  rose  at  the  end  of  the 
milking  to  a  higher  maximum.  The  increase  is  probably  due  to  a 
mechanical  or  physiological  stimulus. 

The  effect  of  work  and  fatigue  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 

milk  has  also  been  studied  by  several  observers.     HilPs  (70)  results 

would  seem  to  show  that  there  is  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  quantity 

of  milk  produced  as  a  result  of  fatigue,  122.5  pounds  against  131.4 

24907— Bun.  4\—i\H 21 
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pounds  after  rest.  The  total  solids  and  the  fat  were  found  to  be 
slightly  higher  during  the  period  of  fatigue  than  after  rest.  Domic 
(71)  also  has  shown  that  the  yield  of  milk  is  diminished  slightly  as 
the  result  of  work.  The  dry  matter  and  the  amoimt  of  acid  were 
slightly  increased.  It  was  further  observed  by  this  investigator 
that  work  exerts  a  harmful  influence  on  the  quality  of  the  milk, 
especially  on  its  keeping  qualities.  For  example  it  was  found  in 
the  case  of  a  certain  cow  that  ordinarily  her  milk  curdled  when  the 
acidity  reached  70°-75°,  whereas  the  milk  of  the  same  cow  when 
fatigued  by  work,  curdled  when  the  acidity  reached  45*^.  Accord- 
ing to  Moerman  (72)  also,  work  lessens  the  amoimt  of  milk  secreted 
and  raises  the  proportion  of  solids.  The  differences,  however^  in 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk  in  all  of  these  investigations 
were  only  slight,  indeed  in  some  instances  the  results  obtained  were 
not  very  definite. 

PAKT  II— CHANGES  IN  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  MH^K. 

On  account  of  the  milk  sugar  and  proteids  which  milk  contains,  it 
is  an  exceedingly  unstable  liquid.  When  first  drawn  from  the  cow,  it 
has  a  characfcristic  odor  and  a  sweet  taste.  Even  in  the  p)erfectly 
fresh  state,  it  reacts  acid  to  phenolphthalein.  The  acidity  of  fresh 
milk  is  due  primarily  to  carbonic  acid  and  acid  phosphates  and  also  in 
part  to  dicalcium  caseinog^nate.  According  to  Thomer  (1)  the 
acidity  of  fresh  milk  varies  between  12  and  16  degrees.  According  to 
Richmond  (2)  it  has  an  acidity  of  20  degrees.  On  standing  exposed 
to  the  air  for  some  time  it  gradually  loses  its  sweet  taste.  The 
sugar  of  milk  is  gradually  transformed  into  lactic  acid  through  the 
action  of  bacteria.  The  milk  becomes  sour  to  the  taste  and  ulti- 
mately clots  or  curdles  as  the  result  of  the  precipitation  of  the  case in- 
ogcn  by  the  combined  action  of  acids  and  soluble  calcium  salts. 
Stokes  (3)  gives  figures  and  tests  to  show  that  milk  having  an  average 
acidity  of  44  degrees,  corresponding  to  0.306  per  cent  of  lactic  acid, 
tastes  sour.  According  to  Richmond  (2)  milk  tastes  sour  when  the 
acidity  reaches  45  degrees,  corresponding  to  0.40o  per  cent  lactic  acid, 
and  when  it  has  an  acidity  of  85  degrees,  equivalent  to  0.765  per  cent 
of  lactic  acid,  it  curdles  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Under  certain  conditions,  milk  may  also  develop  rancid  and"  cheesy 
odors  which  render  it  quite  disagreeable. 

The  principal  changes  occurring  in  milk  an*  those  produced  by — 

(1)  The  acti<m  of  heat  and  acids. 

(2)  The  action  of  milk  enzymes. 

(3)  The  action  of  the  digestive  enzymes. 

(4)  Bacteria  and  various  other  micro-organisms. 
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PART  II,    (1)    CUANOES   IN    MILK   PRODUCED   BY   THE   ACTION    OF    HEAT 

AND   ACIDS. 

When  milk  is  heated  a  film  or  skin  forms  on  the  surface,  which, 
according  to  Jamison  and  Hertz  (4),  is  due  to  the  drying  and  coagu- 
lation of  a  part  of  the  proteids  which  the  milk  contains.  They 
have  shown  that  such  a  skin  may  be  formed  on  the  surface  of  any 
albuminous  solution  containing  fat  or  paraffin.  Rettger  (5)  also 
has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  its  formation  is  dependent  on  the 
presence  of  proteid.  This  proteid  is  caseinogen.  Surface  evapora- 
tion and  the  presence  of  fat  facilitate  its  formation  although  neither 
is  absolutely  essential.  According  to  Harris  (6),  also,  the  scum  of 
boiling  milk  consists  very  largely  of  caseinogen.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  certain  changes  occur  in  the  odor  and  taste  of  milk  as 
the  result  of  boiling.  These  changes  seem  to  be  due  to  the  partial 
decomposition  of  certain  of  the  proteids  with  the  liberation  of  a 
volatile  sulphide,  probably  hydrogen  sulphide.  That  such  is  the  case 
has  been  proven  by  Rettger  (7),  and  also  by  Franz  Utz  (8).  Accord- 
ing to  the  former,  when  milk  is  heated  to  85°  C,  a  volatile  substance, 
probably  hydrogen  sulphide,  is  liberated.  .The  amount  of  this, 
though  small,  suffices  to  blacken  lead  acetate  paper  and  to  decolorize 
dilute  solutions  of  potassium  permanganate.  He  found  that  alkalis 
and  alkali  phosphates  accelerate  the  formation  of  the  sulphide, 
whereas  acids  and  acid  phosphates  retard  this  change.  According 
to  this  author  this  change  is  believed  to  indicate  proteid  decomposi- 
tion, and  may  partly  account  for  what  some  observers  describe  as 
the  injurious  effect  of  heating  milk.  These  observations  have  been 
confirmed  by  T^tz  (8),  who  was  able  to  recognize  the  hydrogen 
sulphide  resulting  from  the  boiling  of  milk  by  lead  acetate  paper 
and  also  by  Ganassini's  reagent. 

When  milk  is  boiled  there  seems  also  to  be  a  partial  fixation  of  the 
calcium  salts  which  it  ordinarily  contains.  These  are  probably  par- 
tially precipitated  in  the  form  of  tricalcium  phosphate.  This  would 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  coagulation  of  milk  by  rennin  takes 
place  more  slowly  in  boiled  milk  than  in  unboiled  milk.  (See  p.  332.) 
In  this  connection  Wassermann  and  Schiitze  (9)  have  pointed  out 
that  cooked  milk  is  not  coagulated  by  lactoserum.  According  to 
P.  T.  Miiller  (10)  the  fact  that  cooked  milk  can  not  be  coagulated  by 
lactoserum  is  in  some  way  associated  with  a  diminution  in  the  quan- 
tity of  soluble  calcium  salts  contained  in  the  milk,  this  diminution 
having  been  caused  by  the  action  of  heat.  On  the  other  hand,  both 
Moro  and  Miiller  (10)  have  observed  that  certain  milks  do  not  show 
any  diminution  in  coagidability  by  lactoserum  after  boiling. 
According  to  Miiller  (10)  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  large  amount 
of  soluble  calcium  salts  present  in  the  milk  of  certain   particular 
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localities,  and  in  this  connection  he  has  observed  that  the  coagular- 
bility  by  lactoserum  may  be  restored  to  boiled  milk  by  the  addition 
of  soluble  calcium  salts. 

Hammarsten  observed  that  milk  curdles  when  it  is  heated  to  130° 
to  150°  C.  (see  p.  344).  Cazeneuveand  Haddon  (11)  observed  that 
milk  which  had  been  coagulated  at  130°  C.  became  very  acid.  Ac- 
cording to  these  observers  it  then  contained  formic  acid.  They  also 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  discoloration  and  coagulation  of 
milk  by  heat  is  due  to  the  oxidation  of  lactose  in  the  presence  of  the 
alkaline  salts  of  the  milk,  one  product  of  the  oxidation  consisting  of 
formic  acid,  which,  like  other  acids,  precipitates  the  caseinogen. 
The  latter  imdergoes  no  fiu'ther  change  except  that  it  is  discolored 
by  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  lactose. 

Bruno  Bardach  (12)  has  also  studied  the  coagulation  of  milk  by 
heat.  He  found  that  about  twelve  hours*  heating  at  100°  C.  was 
required  in  order  to  coagulate  perfectly  fresh  milk,  whereas  at  150° 
C.  it  coagulates  in  three  minutes,  and  at  130°  C.  in  one  hour.  He 
foimd  only  the  merest  traces  of  formic  acid  to  be  formed  at  130°  C. 
He  concludes  from  his  study  of  the  subject  that  the  coagulation  of 
milk  by  heat  is  a  complex  process;  that  it  is  brought  about  by  the 
action  at  the  high  temperature  of  the  small  quantities  of  acid  which  are 
formed  from  the  lactose,  and  which  ordinarily  are  powerless  to  coagu- 
late the  original  imchanged  casein  (caseinogen),  and  that  it  is  only 
after  the  casein  (caseinogen)  has  been  changed  by  the  action  of  heat 
that  such  small  amounts  of  acid  can  cause  its  coagulation. 

The  part  played  by  calcium  salts  in  the  acid  coagulation  of  milk 
has  been  studied  by  Loevenhart  (13).  According  to  this  author  the 
very  small  quantities  of  acid  required  to  effect  the  coagulation  of 
milk  at  temperatures  at  or  below  boiling  accomplish  this  change  by 
rendering  the  calcium  salts  normally  present  in  milk  available  for 
the  coagulation  of  the  caseinogen.  Therefore  the  temperature  at 
which  a  given  specimen  of  slightly  sour  milk  will  coagulate  on  heat- 
ing depends  partly  upon  the  degree  of  acidity  and  also  upon  the 
nature  and  amount  of  the  calcium  salts  present  in  the  milk. 

Von  Soxhlet  (14)  has  also  recently  investigated  the  coagulation 
which  occurs  on  boiling  faintly  acid  milk.  Ho  observed  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  souring  of  milk  boilint;  causes  a  coagulum 
to  form.  This  occurs  when  only  one-eighth  of  the  amount  of  acid 
necessary  to  produce  coagulation  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  present. 
It  depends,  according  to  this  author,  on  the  formation  of  an  insoluble 
compoimd  of  caseinogen  with  soluble  calcium  salts,  the  acid  first 
produced  forming  monocalcium  phosphate  from  the  dicalcium  phos- 
phate present  in  the  fresh  milk. 

The  fact  that  milk  occasionally  curdles  in  the  pasteurizing  appa- 
ratus during  pasteurization  makes  the  accumulation  of  data  bearing 
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on  this  particular  phase  of  the  subject  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance.  During  our  recent  investigations  of  the  Washington 
milk  supply  we  have  made  the  following  observations  on  the  coagu- 
lation of  slightly  sour  milk  at  or  below  boiling: 


No.  of  1 
tion.  1 

No.  of  aample. 

Acidity  of 

sample 
(percent). 

Temper- 
ature 

rc). 

Time  of 
exposure 
(min- 
utes). 

Curdled 
(+)  or 
not  cur- 
dled (-). 

1  1  Sept.  27, 1907 

Hutson 

0.667 

65 

1 

+ 

2 

do 

do 

.342 
.342 
.252 
.306 

66   - 
78.5 
100 
75 

5 
2 

1 
3 

3 

..  ..do 

,    .do .... 

-1- 

4 

do 

do 

5 

Sept.  25, 1907 

do 

do 

do.. 

Sent.  24. 1907 

do 

+ 

6 

41C 

.441 
.711 
.504 
.513 

66 
65 
65 
65 

1 
(-) 
1 
2 

+ 

7 

36C 

+ 

8 

35C 

+ 

9 

261C 

+ 

10  ' do., 

27C 

.450 
.351 
.243 
.243 
.576 

65 

65 

65 

72-74 

65 

Ik 

5 
10 
10 

2 

4- 

11  1 do 

29C 

+ 

12   do 

31C 

•   13   ..  ..do 

31  C 

1 
14    do 

Hutson.' 

+ 

15  1  Sept.  21,1907 

do 

.252 

70 

5 

- 

16  : do 

do 

.288 

70 

5 

- 

17  ! do 

do 

.315 

70 

5 

- 

18    do 

do 

.315 

70 

10 

+ 

19  1  Sept.  20. 1907 

IOC 

.531 

6^-67 

2 

+ 

20   do 

12C 

.351 

05-67 

2 

+ 

21    do 

15C 

.225 

65-67 

2 

+ 

22  '  Sept.  18. 1907 

Hutson 

.387 

65 

5 

+ 

23 
24 
25 

...do 

.    .do..   . 

.306 
.315 
.234 

.261 
.198 
.180 
.554 

65 

65 

65 

05-74 

05 

05 

(lO 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
'2 

do 

do 

do 

do 

26    do 

do 

27 

do 

do 

July  26,1907 
July  24.1907 
July  25.1907 
July  26,1907 

..do .  .. 

28 

do 

29 

do 

-f 

30 

do 

.243 

100 

1 

31 

9  B  and  11  B 

.478 

60 

5 

+ 

32 

29B 

.351 

05 

5 

+ 



- 

a  Immediately. 

- 

It  will  be  seen  from  our  results  that  of  those  samples  of  milk  which 
coagulated  on  heating,  sample  15  C.  contained  the  smallest  amount  of 
acid  at  the  time  of  coagulation,  viz,  0.225  per  cent.  (See  observa- 
tion 21.)  This  sample  curdled  in  two  minutes  at  65^-67°  C.  Other 
samples  containing  from  0.306  to  0.315  per  cent  of  acid  curdled  at 
temperatures  varying  from  65°-78.5°  C,  in  from  two  to  ten  minutes, 
and  as  a  general  rule  those  milks  are  most  easily  coagulated  by  heat 
which  have  the  highest  acidity.  On  the  other  hand,  while  one  of  the 
samples  having  an  acidity  of  only  0.225  per  cent  curdled  at  65°~67°  C, 
in  two  minutes,  another  sample  containing  0.243  per  cent  of  acid  did 
not  curdle  even  on  boiling.     Thomer  (15)  found  the  acidity  necessary 
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to  coagulate  milk  on  heating  to  be  0.207  per  cent.  On  the  other 
hand,  Rideal  (16)  found  the  amount  of  acid  required  to  effect  the 
coagulation  to  be  somewhat  higher  than  this.  According  to  him  the 
tendency  to  coagulate  is  not  very  marked  even  when  the  acidity  is  as 
high  as  0.23  per  cent.  RideaPs  observations  agree  very  nearly  with 
our  own.' 

According  to  Stokes  (3)  milk  which  has  an  acidity  somewhat  lees 
than  0.3  per  cent  of  lactic  acid  will  coagulate  on  boiling.  He. 
records  the  fact,  however,  that  3  samples  of  milk  containing  as 
much  as  0.54  per  cent  of  lactic  acid  did  not  coagulate  on  boiling. 

Richmond  (2)  has  been  able  to  confirm  Stokes^s  results  almost 
absolutely.  He  found  fresh  milk  to  have  an«  acidity  of  20  degrees, 
corresponding  to  0.18  per  cent  lactic  acid.  According  to  him  milk 
curdles  on  boiling  when  it  has  an  acidity  of  33  degrees,  correspondinr; 
to  0.297  per  cent  of  lactic  acid. 

It  is  evident  therefore  from  our  results  and  those  obtained  by 
other  observers  that  the  coagulation  of  milk  is  dependent  on  several 
factors,  among  which  are:  time,  temperature,  degree  of  acidity, 
quantity  and  solubility  of  the  calcium  salts,  etc.;  and  that  in  order 
to  avoid  accidents  resulting  from  curdling  in  the  pasteurization  of 
milk  the  only  safe  rule  to  follow  is  to  determine  the  effect  of  heat 
on  small  samples  of  the  milk  which  it  is  proposed  to  pasteurize,  or 
better  still,  to  pasteurize  the  milk  as  soon  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow. 

Another  important  change  in  milk  effected  by  heat  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  bacteria  and  other  micro-organisms  normally  present  in 
fresh  milk,  including  of  course  those  pathogenic  forms  which  fre- 
quently gain  access  to  milk  and  cause  the  spread  of  infections  through 
this  medium  or  which  give  rise  directly  to  highly  poisonous  sul>- 
stances.  For  obvious  reasons  therefore  this  phase  of  the  subject, 
namely,  the  pasteurization  of  milk,  has  received  a  great  deal  of 
attention  during  recent  years  at  the  hands  of  dairymen  and  sanita- 
rians. It  is  foreign  to  the  immediate  scope  of  this  communication, 
however,  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  this  subject.  Suffice  it  to 
say  in  this  connection  that  pasteurization  either  checks  or  hinders 
those  changes  which  occur  in  milk  as  the  result  of  the  life  and  growth 
therein  oj  micro-organisms,  and  affords  more  or  less  adequate  pro- 
tection against  the  spread  of  niicrobic  diseases  through  the  medium 
of  milk.  According  to  Pasteur  (17)  milk  can  be  sterilized  by  heating 
it  to  about  110°  C  and  Duclaux  kept  milk  five  years  by  heating  it  to 
120°  C.  and  preserving  it  in  v(\ssels  which  had  been  exhausted  of 
air. 

Effect  of  heat  on  milk  enzymes. — Another  less  obvious  change  in 
milk  which  is  brought  about  by  the  action  of  heat  is  the  destruction 
of  the  enzymes  normally  present  in  fresh  milk.  Like  all  enzjTiies 
fhosr  contairKHl  in  fresh  milk  are  deslrv>yed  by  boiling  or  by  heating 
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the  milk  above  certain  temperatures.  On  account  of  the  important 
bearing  which  the  thermal  death  point  of  milk  ferments  may  have 
on  the  pasteurization  of  milk  the  following  data  relative  to  this 
subject  are  here  submitted: 

Galdctdse. — According  to  Babcock  and  Russell  (18),  the  destruc- 
tion temperature  of  galactase,  the  proteolytic  enzyme  of  milk,  is 
somewhat  higher  than  the  thermal  death  point  of  trypsin.  So  far 
as  its  proteolytic  activity  is  concerned,  these  observers  found  it 
to  be  weakened  by  heating  for  ten  minutes  at  76°-80*'  C.  That 
such  is  the  case  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  in  which  is 
shown  the  percentage  of  soluble  nitrogen  which  milks  which  had 
been  heated  for  ten  minutes  at  the  temperature  indicated,  con- 
tained at  the  end  of  fifty-three  days. 


TABLE  I. 


Temperature    to 
which   the  ga- 
lactase  was 
heated    for    10 
minutes  before 
being     allowed 
to  act  on  the 
milk. 

Per  cent  of 

soluble  nitror 

gen  after 

53  days  at 

37*  C.a 

78— 80'C. 
76 
71 
65 
60 

ao5 

.12 
.20 
.20 

a  The  soluble  nitrogen  originally  present  in  the  milk  used  in  these  experiments  was  found  to  be  0.05 
ptT  cent. 

Similar  tests  were  made  upon  the  proteolytic  activity  toward  gela- 
tin of  galactase  which  had  been  heated  for  ten  minutes  at  different 
temperatures,  using  Fermi's  (19)  method.  Equal  amounts  of  the 
galactase.  solution  were  poured  over  the  surface  of  carbolized  gelatin 
contained  in  test  tubes  and  kept  under  observation  seven  weeks. 
The  results  of  this  series  of  experiments  is  given  in  Table  II. 


TABLE  II. 
[+  +  — rapid  digestion;  +=dige8tion  by  galactase; 


=no  digestion.] 


Temfjerature  (°(\). 

Reaction  of  the  galactase  solu- 
tion. 

Alkaline. 
N/10       NY20 

Neutral. 

Acid. 
N/10. 

fir, 

+    1111 

+  + 

++ 

70           

80 

Control 

^ 
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Hence  so  far  as  its  power  to  digest  gelatin  is  cpnc(emed  the  activity 
of  galactase  is  destroyed  in  alkaline  solution  by  ten  minutes'  expo- 
sure to  temperatures  of  65°  C.  in  neutral  solutions  at  70°  C.  and  in 
acid  solutions  at  a  temperature  of  65°  C. 

Babcock  and  Russell  (18)  have  also  employed  the  ppwer  on  the 
part  of  galactase  to  accelerate  oxidation  by  hydrogen  peroxide  as  a 
test  for  the  presence  of  the  ferment,  and  have  made  use  of  this  test 
as  a  means  of  determining  the  destruction  temperature  of  galactase. 
This  we  now  know  is  merely  a  test  and  measure  of  the  peroxidase 
activity  of  the  solution  and  not  a  test  or  measure  of  the  activity 
of  galactase  at  all.  Indeed,  as  has  been  shown  subsequently  to  the 
work  of  Babcock  and  Russell  on  this  subject,  galactase  as  pre- 
pared from  separator  sHme  is  not  a  pure  enzyme,  but  a  mixture  of 
enzymes.  Thus  Wender  (20)  points  out  that  galactase  consists  of 
milk  trypsin  or  galactase  proper,  milk  catalase,  and  milk  peroxidase. 
According  to  Wender,  the  trypsin  of  milk  becomes  inactive  at 
76°  C. 

The  use  of  V.  Storch's  tests  (see  p.  330),  viz,  with  an  iodide  and 
starch  or  p-phenylene-diamine  and  a  few  drops  of  hydrogen  peroxide 
as  a  means  of  determining  the  effect  of  high  temperature  on  the 
activity,  of  galactase,  as  employed  by-Babcock  and  Russell,  is  there- 
fore chiefly  interesting  as  throwing  light  on  the  stability  of  milk 
peroxidase  imder  the  conditions  employed  in  their  work.  Their 
results  are  given  in  Table  III. 


TABLE  III. 
[4-=col(>r  n'aotion;  X=<ioubtful  reaction; 


=no  color  reaction.] 
Alkaline. 


Temperature  (*»('.). 


75. 


Time. 


10 
30 

10 
;«) 

10 

;io 

(iO 
10 
30 


_  Neutral  I    Acid 

N/IO.   I   N725.    to  litmus.    N'/IO. 


X 


Babcock  and  Russell  (18)  conclude  therefore  from  their  experi- 
ments that  galactase  is  more  stable  in  alkaline  or  neutral  solution,  and 
that  it  shows  a  close  resemblance  to  trypsin,  but  is  less  sensitive  to 
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acids  than  the  latter  ferment.  The  heat  boundary  of  its  activity  is 
influenced  by  the  chemical  reaction  of  the  solution  in  which  it  is 
present,  being  lower  in  acid  than  in  neutral  or  alkaline  solution. 
When  galactase  that  has  been  heated  to  70°  C.  for  ten  minutes  is  added 
to  milk,  the  digestion  is  slowed,  and  heating  to  76°  C.  for  ten  minutes 
entirely  destroys  its  digestive  powers.  In  the  Fermi  (19)  gelatin 
tests  no  digestion  took  place  with  specimens  of  the  ferment  that  had 
been  heated  to  65°  C,  whereas  with  the  unheated  controls,  the  gelatin 
liquefied. 

Von  Freudenreich  (21)  has  confirmed  the  observations  of  Babcock 
and  Russell  on  galactase.  According  to  this  observer  a  temperature 
of  75°  C.  for  half  an  hour  causes  a  falling  off  in  the  proteolytic  activity 
of  this  enzyme.  On  the  other  hand,  he  foimd  an  exposure  to  60°  C. 
for  half  an  hour  to  scarcely  weaken  it  to  a  noticeable  degree.  Accord- 
ing to  Hippius  (22)  the  proteolytic  ferments  of  milk  can  withstand 
an  exposure  to  60°  C.  for  one  hour  and  an  exposure  to  65°  C.  for  half 
an  hour. 

Milk  amylase,  according  to  this  author,  can  withstand  a  temperature 
of  60°  for  one  hour,  but  is  destroyed  by  heating  above  75°  C. 

Milk  lipase. — Gillet  (23)  has  found  that  milk  lipase  is  destroyed 
at  65°  C.  According  to  Hippius  (22)  the  lipase  of  woman's  milk  can 
withstand  a  temperature  of  60°  for  one  hour  and  a  short  exposure  to 
62°,  but  is  weakened  at  63°  C,  and  is  destroyed  at  64°  C. 

The  salol-splitting  ferment  (Nob6court  and  Merklen)  is,  according 
to  Hippius  (22),  destroyed  above  65°  C.  However,  the  existence  of 
this  ferment  is  doubtful.     (See  p.  338.) 

Hougardy  (24)  has  found  that  the  activity  of  lactokinase  is  greatly 
enfeebled  by  heating  for  twenty  minutes  at  75°  C.  and  practically 
destroyed  by  heating  at  75°  C.  for  half  an  hour. 

THE    OXIDIZING   FERMENTS    OF   MILK. 

While  our  knowledge  of  the  soluble  ferments  is  of  too  recent  date 
for  an  exact  imderstanding  of  their  significance  and  powers  of  resist- 
ance, the  well-known  reactions  of  the  oxidases  have  furnished  us  with 
a  useful  criterion  for  distinguishing  between  living  (raw)  and  heated 
milk  (Zelinski  25). 

According  to  Marfan  (see  ZeUnski  (25))  the  oxidases  of  milk  are 
destroyed  at  79°  C.  According  to  Hippius  (22)  they  can  withstand 
a  temperature  of  60°  C.  to  65°  C,  but  are  destroyed  by  a  short  exposure 
to  76°  C. 

Peroxidases. — According  to  Wender  (20)  the  peroxidase  of  milk 
becomes  inactive  at8.3°C.  According  to  Schardinger  (26),  using 
methylene  blue  as  a  reagent,  the  critical  tem|>erature  of  the  milk 
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peroxidases  is  80^  C.  With  Arnold's  guaiacxim  reagent  milks  heated 
to  80°,  according  to  Ostertag,  failed  to  show  the  reaction  (see  Glage 
(27)).  Franz  Utz  (28),  using  Schaffer's  (29)  reagent,  found  that 
milk  heated  for  a  short  time  at  90°  C.  or  a  long  time  at  70°  C.  failed  to 
show  any  reaction.  Rullmann  (30)  gives  the  following  data  bear- 
ing on  the  stability  of  the  peroxidases  of  milk,  as  shown  by  Storch's 
p-phenylene-diamine  reagent: 

1.  Raw  mUk,  not  heated.  ^j^        greenish  blue  at  once. 

2.  Milk  heated  one  hour,  68«-69*»  C.j        ^^ 

3.  Milk  heated  one-half  hour,  72®  C] 

4.  Milk  heated  one-half  hour,  90°  C.  >No  coloration  after  ten  minutes. 

5.  Milk  boiled  one-half  hour.  J 

V.  Storch  (31)  employing  his  own  reagent  found  that  exposure  of 
the  milk  to  a  temperature  of  75°  C.  for  two  minutes  prevented  the 
reaction.  Freeman  (32)  working  with  Storch's  reagent  foimd  a 
temperature  of  78°  C.  to  destroy  the  peroxidase  of  milk.  Thi  Roi 
and  Kohler  (33)  have  employed  hydrogen  peroxide  and  the  potassium- 
iodide-starch  reagent  and  have  found  80°  C.  to  be  the  limit  of  the 
reaction.  Weber  (34)  recommends  Amold^s  (35)  reagent  (guaiacum 
in  acetone),  and  finds  the  temperature  limit  of  the  reaction  to  be 
about  80°  C.  Franz  Utz  (36),  using  a  solution  of  ursol  D,  finds  that 
milks  which  have  been  heated  to  80°  or  above  fail  to  give  the  peroxi- 
dase reaction.  According  to  Rullmann  (37)  practically  all  bacteria 
are  destroyed  in  cow's  milk  by  heating  it  for  one  hour  to  68°-69°  C. ; 
whereas,  using  p-phenylene-diamine  hydrochloride,  which  he  found 
to  be  tlio  most  delicate  reagent  for  the  peroxidase,  he  found  that  the 
latter  was  not  destroyed  unless  the  temj>erature  exceeded  70°  C 
According  to  Xslu  Itallie  (38)  the  peroxidases  of  milk  are  not  destroyed 
Iwlow  80°  C\,  and  milk  sold  as  pasteurized  milk  gave  the  test  ^ith 
paraphenyleno  diamine  and  hydrogen  peroxide. °  Bruere  (39) 
observed  that  milk  which  had  l>een  pasteurized  at  80°  C,  or  boiled, 
failed  to  show  the  |)eroxidase  reaction  with  the  guaiacol  reagent. 
Dupouy  (40)  using  freshly  prepared  paraphenylene  diamine  and 
hydrogen  peroxide  found  that  unheated  milks  gave  a  blue  color, 
when»as  those  heated  above  79°  C  gave  no  color  with  this  reagent. 

Douglas  (41)  using  ortol  as  a  reagent  found  that  heating  for  fiye 
minutes  at  75°  C.,  or  one  minute  at  80°  C.,  destroys  the  peroxidase 
of  milk.  Marfan  and  (jillet  (42),  using  guaiacol  as  a  reagent  for  the 
})er<)xidases  in  milk,  found  the  ferments  still  active  at  70°  C.  They 
were  weakened  at  75°  (\,  however,  and  wore  destroyed  at  78°  C.  to 
79°  (\ 


"  Wo  havo  also  found  j)a.<ti*iirizi'(l   milk   to  show    tin-    })«*roxi(la8e  reaction,  with 
^^iiaiacuiii.  p-ph<'nylciH'-(liainiiH»an(l  also  with  ph<»nol  phthalin. 
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Using  an  acetone  solution  of  guaiacum  (purified  according  to 
Portier  (43)  and  dilute  hydrogen  peroxide,  we,  made  the  following 
observations  on  the  resistance  of  the  milk  peroxidases  to  heat : 


Temperature 

Time  of 
5  minutes 

exposure. 

Dark  blue. 

Do. 

Do. 
Dark  blue; 
None. 
Dark  blue. 

Do. 
Dark  blue; 

Color  with  reagent. 

70 

70 

72 

70 

8  minutes 

10  minutes 

15  minutes.. 

slow  in  developing. 

70 

60  minute* ....   . 

60 

l^TTiinutea. 

60 

30  minutes 

60 

60  minutes , 

somewhat  slow  in  developing. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  while  short  exposures  of  milk  to  a  tem- 
perature of  60°  C.  are  apparently  without  effect  on  the  activity  of  the 
peroxidases,  an  hour's  exposure  to  this  temperature  renders  them 
somewhat  less  active  than  in  unheated  milk,  and  an  exposure  of  one 
hour  to  a  temperature  of  70°  C.  destroys  them. 

It  was  also  observed  that  milk  just  brought  to  75°  C.  and  80°  C.  no 
longer  gives  the  blue  color  with  the  guaiacum  reagent.  An  examina- 
tion of  curdled  milk  with  this  reagent  revealed  the  presence  of  the 
peroxidase  chiefly  in  the  whey  and  apparently  in  unaltered  condition 
so  far  as  activity  is  concerned. 

Catalase. — Less  is  known  concerning  milk  catalase  than  is  known 
of  the  peroxidases.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  they  are  perhaps 
more  sensitive  to  heat  than  the  peroxidases.  Van  Itallie  (44)  has 
shown  that  cow's  milk  is  unable  to  decompose  hydrogen  peroxide 
after  an  exposure  of  one-half  hour  to  63°  C  On  the  other  hand 
human  milk  still  retains  this  power  after  a  similar  exposure.  Accord- 
ing to  Jolles  (45)  heating  to  75°  C.  destroys  the  catalases  of  woman's 
milk  completely.  Wender  (20)  observed  that  catalase  prepared  from 
separator  slime  (see  galactase)  becomes  inactive  at  80°  C. 

According  to  Hippius  (22)  the  bactericidal  property  of  milk  is 
retained  even  after  long  heating  at  60°-65°  C,  but  is  weakened  by 
a  short  exposure  to  85°  C,  whereas  according  to  Behring  (46)  this 
property  of  milk  is  lost  after  an  hour's  heating  to  60°  C. 

The  alexins  of  milk,  according  to  Behring,  are  affected  by  heat  in 
exactly  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  extent  as  the  antibacterial  sub- 
stances. It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  these  considerations,  that  the 
thermal  death  point  of  the  milk  ferments  is  dependent  on  a  number 
of  conditions  besides  the  temperature  itself.  Chief  among  thcwse  are 
time  and  the  reaction  of  the  medium.  As  a  nile,  the  soluble  fer- 
ments can  withstand  somewhat  higher  temperatures  in  neutral  or 
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slightly  alkaline  solution  than  in  acid  solution.  Acidity  and  tem- 
perature naturally  augment  the  destructive  powers  of  each  other 
toward  the  enzymes.  This  accounts  for  the  apparent  discrepancies 
existing  among  such  observations.  In  general  it  may  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  milk  ferments,  most  of  them  at  least,  can  withstand  a 
temperature  ranging  from  60°-65°  C.  for  some  time,  without  mate- 
rial injury.  Between  65°  C.  and  70°  C.  most  of  them  are  weakened 
in  their  activities,  and  between  70°  C.  and  80°  C.  all  of  them  are 
destroyed,  even  after  relatively  short  exposures. 

According  to  Raudnitz  (47)  all  the  ferments  of  milk  are  destroyed 
between  75°  C.  and  90°  C.  (See  also  Tjaden,  Koske,  and  Hertel  (48), 
and  also  E.  Weber  (49),  for  further  information  bearing  on  this 
point.) 

Tlie  digestibility  of  raw  and  heated  milk. — In  this  connection  the 
effect  of  heat  on  the  digestibility  of  milk  proteids  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  considerable  investigation.  According  to  Kerr  (50)  milk  is  to 
be  looked  upon  as  consisting  of  living  cells  suspended  in  serum,  the 
former  consisting  of  fat  cells  and  nucleated  cells  of  the  nature  of 
white  blood  corpuscles.  (As  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  been  definitely 
proven  that  leucocytes  do  actually  occur  in  milk — see  p.  477.)  Ac- 
cording to  Kerr,  when  milk  is  ingested,  these  living  elements  are  at 
once  absorbed  without  any  preliminary  digestion,  and  are  utilized 
directly  in  the  building  up  of  the  tissues.  The  effect  of  boiling  there- 
fore is  obviously  to  kill  all  of  the  living  cells  of  the  milk,  and  to  coagu- 
late certain  of  the  albuminoid  constituents.  The  result  of  the  boiling 
therefore  is  that  all  of  the  constituents  of  the  milk  must  be  digested 
before  they  can  be  absorbed  into  the  system.  Hence  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct loss  of  utility  in  the  milk  as  the  result  of  boiling.  He  goes  on 
to  say  further  that  it  has  been  observed  by  many  medical  practi- 
tioners that  there  is  a  very  distinctly  lowered  vitality  among  infants 
which  are  fed  on  boiled  milk,  the  process  of  absorption  being  delayed 
and  the  quantity  of  milk  required  for  the  nourishment  of  the  child 
being  greater  than  when  fresh  milk  is  used. 

While  this  is  doubtless  an  extreme  view  to  take  of  the  matter,  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  observers  who  believe  that  the  prr>teids  of  milk 
are  considerably  altered  by  boiling.  Thus  according  to  Hallibur- 
ton (51)  the  milk  proteids  are  rendered  somewhat  more  difficult  of 
<ligestion  as  the  result  of  heating.  Kubner  (51a)  has  observed  that 
even  a  short  heating  at  100°  C.  coagulates  the  lactalhumin,  '^.n  obser- 
vation which  has  been  confirmed  by  Middleton  (51  h).  De  Jager  (52) 
has  also  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  digestihility  of  milk  dimin- 
ishes with  cooking,  and  also  that  caseinogen  is  more  readily  <ligestible 
than  casein  and  that  infants  stand  raw  milk  better  tlian  cooked. 

In  this  connection  it  has  been  obscrvcMl  hy  Lorchcr  (53)  that 
cooked  milk  con^uhxtos  with  rennm  mv^re  sUwvly  than  uncooked  milk. 
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This  effect  is  noted  even   at  temperatures  of  80^-90^  C.     This    is 
shown  by  the  following: 

Ten  cubic  centimeters  of  milk  was  heated  to  the  following  tem- 
peratures for  five  minutes,  then  cooled  to  35°  C,  and  0.5  cubic  centi- 
meter of  rennin  solution  added,  and  time  required  for  coagulation 
noted.     The  following  results  were  obtained: 


Temperature  (°(\). 

Time  re- 
quired for 
coagulation 
(minutea). 

Temperature  ("('.). 

Time  re- 
quired for 

coagula- 
tion (min- 
utea). 

50... 

80... 

60 

90. 

70...   

100.. 

The  probable  explanation  of  the  retardation  of  the  rennin  coagula- 
tion resulting  from  the  heating  of  milk  is  that  the  calcium  salts  are 
partly  rendered  insoluble,  probably  through  conversion  into  trical- 
cium  phosphate,  so  that  even  the  mineral  constituents  of  milk  seem 
to  be  somewhat  altered  by  boiling. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  those,  among  them  Forbes-Ross  (54), 
who  contend  that  heat  exerts  no  deleterious  effect  on  the  digestibility 
of  milk,  and  that  the  feeding  of  infants  with  boiled  milk  is  not  in  any 
way  responsible  for  scurvy  or  rickets,  but  in  reaUty  is  a  wise  precau- 
tion against  infantile  diarrhea  and  other  bacterial  diseases.  Simi- 
larly Tjaden,  Koske,  and  Hertel  (55)  claim  that  by  rapidly  heating 
the  milk  to  90°  C,  with  constant  shaking,  the  chemical  and  physical 
properties  of  the  milk  are  in  no  wise  altered  nor  is  the  value  of  the  milk 
as  a  food  in  any  way  impaired. 

These  fundamental  differences  of  opinion  regarding  the  effect  of 
heat  on  the  digestibiUty  of  milk  can  therefore  only  be  settled  by  fur- 
ther investigations  along  this  line. 

By  way  of  comparison  there  are  given  in  the  subjoined  table  certain 
data  pertaining  to  the  destruction  by  heat  of  enzymes  in  general. 

This  table  has  been  compiled  from  observations  recorded  by  Green 
(56),  Oppenheimer  (57),  and  others. 


Name  of  ferment. 


Temperature  at  which  destroyed  (*C.). 


Bromelin Weakened  at  70. 

Caroubinaae 80,  weakened  at  70. 

Cytase fiO. 

Dextrinaae 75. 

Diaataae  (plant) 80. 

Diaatase  (saliva) 65-70,  slowly  at  68. 

Emulsin 70. 

EnteroUnaae fi5  (slowly). 

InvertMe 70,  very  slowly  at  45-50. 

t 
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Name  of  ferment.  Temperature  at  which  destroyed  (®C.). 


Laccase '  60-63.  ^ 

Lipase 72  (Ilanriot),  ti5-70  (Kastle  &  Loevenhart). 

Maltase 56. 

Myrosin 81-85. 

Oenoxydase 72. 

Papain 82.5. 

Pepsin I  55-57. 

Rennln |  70,  neutral;  63,  faintly  acid. 

Trehalase 64. 

Trypsin !  75-80. 

Thrombase '70  (Schmidt). 

Tyrosinase 65. 

Urease 75-80. 


P.  T.  MuUer  (58)  gives  the  following  data  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
the  resistance  of  the  several  ferments  to  heat:  Hemodiastase  (Hahn) 
is  not  destroyed  at  55°  C.  It  is  weakened  by  heating  to  66°  C.  for  half 
an  hour  and  at  65°-70°  C.  is  destroyed.  Parachymosin  (Bang)  with 
stands  a  temperature  of  75°  C.  for  some  time.  Papain  is  weakened 
at  75°  C.  and  destroyed  at  82.5°  C.  The  oxidizing  ferments  (Abelous 
and  Biamfe)  increase  in  activity  from  0°  C.  to  60°  C.  At  80°  C.  they 
are  still  active  and  are  first  destroyed  at  100°  C.  Lactoserum  (P.  T. 
Miiller)  is  rendered  inactive  by  heating  for  half  an  hour,  at  70°-75°  C. 
So  far  then  as  the  question  of  temperature  is  concerned  it  is  evident 
that  the  milk  enzymes  are  much  like  enzymes  from  other  sources. 
Indeed  they  are  all  very  much  alike  and  all  of  this  great  group  of 
substances  stand  in  such  intimate  and  close  relation  to  the  vital 
activities  of  the  cell  that  all  of  those  conditions  and  influences  which 
tend  to  destroy  the  one  tend  also  to  destroy  the  other.  (See  also 
Kastle  (60)  ^'On  the  Vital  Activity  of  the  Enzymes.")  All  of  the 
bacteria  of  milk  can  not  be  destroyed  therefore  without  at  least 
diminishing  the  activity  of  the  milk  enzymes  or  perhaps  destroying 
them  altogether  and  the  enzymes  can  not  be  destroyed  without 
rendering  the  milk  sterile. 

Similar  conclusions  have  been  reached  by  Marfan  (60a).  According 
to  this  author  the  enzymes  in  general  can  not  withstand  a  tempera- 
ture higher  than  70°  C\,  so  that  by  heating  milk  to  deprive  it  of  its 
ba(t(»ria,  we  also  deprive  it  of  those  ferments  which  probably  exer- 
cise a  favorable  influence  on  nutrition,  lie  is  of  the  opinion,  how- 
(»ver,  that  this  is  not  suiricient  ground  for  doing  away  with  the  prac- 
tice of  sterilizing  milk  by  heat.  In  this  connection  Rosenau  has 
recently  made  the  important  observation  that  the  pathogenic 
bacteria  are  either  killed  or  rendered  inert  by  (exposure  to  60°  C.  for 
twenty  minutes,  see  Hyg.  Lab.  Bull.  no.  42. 
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Bokomy  (61)  has  also  pointed  out  that  between  protoplasm  and 
the  enzymes  there  are  certain  striking  similarities.  Toward  temper- 
ature, he  says,  it  has  long  been  known  that  the  enzymes  conduct 
themselves  like  protoplasm.  His  table,  setting  forth  these  analo- 
gies so  far  as  the  influence  of  temperatiu'e  and  light  are  concerned, 
is  given  in  the  following: 


Name  of  {xrotoplasm  or  enzjone. 


ProtopUam  of  bacteria  and  fungi. . 


Yeast. 


Action  of  temperature,  light,  etc. 


I^wer  plants  and  animals. 


Zymase  (yeast) 

Maltase  or  elucase 

Invertase  (from  yeast) . 

Diastase  (of  malt) 


Kmiilsin. 


Myrosin 

Pepsin  (from  the  stomach) . 


Trypsin  (from  pancreas) . . . 

Papain  (vegetable  trypsin) . 

Rennin 

(^atalase  ( I/oew) 

I.4U^case  (Bertrand) 


Nageli  found  the  spores  of  bacillus  subtilis  could  be  heated  11 

hours  in  boiling  water  without  showing  the  slightest  damage. 

In  the  vegetative  state  this  organism  .Is  largely  destroyed  by 

heating  to  55*-W  C. 
Light  tends  to  destroy  many  bacteria. 
Direct  sunlight  destroys  bv  long  exposure. 
A  temperature  of  25*'-4o^  C  best  for  the  development  of  yeast. 
Young  vegetative  yeast-cells  are  killed  at  50^-60*  C,  spores  at 

eO^-65*  C.    In  the  dry  state  yeast  withstands  125*'  C. 
Spirogyra  killed  in  water  at  iS^SO'.a    Many  algae  live  in  th^ 

Carlsbad  thermal  springs,  temperature  53°  C.    Some  forms  of 
'  algffi  have  been  found  in  thermal  springs  having  a  temperature 

of  85*  C. 
Salt-water  amcebas  are  killed  at  35*  C,  fresh-water  amoebas  at 

40*-45*  C. 
Strong  light  is  harmful. 

Optimum  temperature,  25*  C,  loses  activity  at  0*  C,  and  is  de- 
stroyed at  53' C. 

Yeast  maltase  destroyed  at  55*  C.  Maize  maltase  acts  best  at  35*  C. 
Quickly  destroyed  when  moist  at  70*  C,  and  at  50*  C  when  heated  a 

long  time,    (jptimum  temperature  31*  C,  according  to  Kjeldahl 

52*-56*  C. 
Moist  heat  kills  at  75*  C  after  short  exposure.    Dry  diastase  stands 

100*  C  and  over.    Optimum  temperature  50*-55*  C. 
Sunlight  kills  it. 
Optimum  temperature  45*-50*  C,  destroyed  at  70*  C.     In  dry 

state  stands  100*  C.  for  hours. 
Inactive  at  0*  C,  thermal  death-point  85*  C. 
In  0.2  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid,  optimum  temperature  35*-40*  ('. 

Death-temperature,  55**-60*  C.    Dry,  stands  160*  C.  for  a  short 

time. 
Optimum  temperature  40*  C,  death- temperature  e9*-70*  C.    In 

dry  state  can  be  heated  to  160*  C.  without  harm. 
Optimum  temperature  40*  C.  Killed  at  75*  C.  Dry,  stands  100*  C. 
Optimum  temperature  40*  C.  '  Higher  than  70*  C.  kills  quickly. 
Death-temperature  72*-75*  C. 
Optimum  temperature  20*  C.    Destroyed  at  60*-«3*C  (Yoshida). 

Destroyed  at  70*  C  (Bertrand). 


•  The  water-plant  Hottonia  shows  a  maximum  assimilation  of  carbon  dioxide  at  31*  C.    This  is  only 
one-fourth  as  strong  at  50*  C,  and  at  56*  C  it  ceases  altogether. 

PART    II    (2)    CHANGES    IN    THE    COMPOSITION    OF    MILK    PRODUCED    BY 

THE   MILK    ENZYMES. 


According  to  Marfan  (1),  niilk  is  not  ah  inactive  fluid,  but  possesses 
properties  which  are  more  or  less  characteristic  of  living  tissues.  For 
example,  it  gives  Bordet^s  reaction,  namely,  that  when  the  milk  of 
one  species  of  animal  is  repeatedly  injected  into  the  blood  of  an 
animal  of  different  species  the  blood  serum  of  the  animal  so  treated 
gradually  acquires  the  power  of  coagulating  milk  in  much  the  same 
way  as  rennin.  (See  P.  T.  Miiller  (2)  *' Vergleichende  Studien  Uel)er 
die  Gerinnung  des  Kaseins  Durch  Lab  und  Lactoserum.^')  Human 
milk  has  been  found  by  Moro  (3)  to  have  the  power  of  coagulating 
hydrocele  fluid,  whereas  cow's  milk  does  not  give  this  reaction. 
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As  alrieady  indicated  on  page  313,  milk  contains  a  number  of  soluble 
ferments,  such  as  diastase  (amylase)  galactase,  lipase,  lactokinase, 
peroxidae,  reductase,  and  catalase. 

In  the  present  state  of  oiu*  knowledge  we  know  very  little  of  the 
actual  functions  of  the  milk  ferments.  According  to  Marfan  (1),  it 
is  probable  that  the  milk  ferments  act  as  stimulants  and  regulators 
of  nutrition  and  that  they  are  identical  in  function  with  the  enzymes 
elaborated  by  the  various  tissues  and  are  intended  to  compensate 
for  the  deficiency  of  the  internal  secretions  of  the  new-bom.  Accord- 
ing to  this  author  the  presence  of  specific  ferments  in  the  milk  of 
a  particular  anknal  species  probably  explains  the  value  of  natural 
over  artificial  milk  feeding.  ^ 

Engel  (4),  in  discussing  Moro's  work  on  the  influence  of  the  milk 
ferments  on  nutrition,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  while  these 
ferments  are  apparently  characteristic  for  the  milk  of  any  partic- 
ular animal  species,  we  can  not  as  yet  come  to  any  definite  conclu- ' 
sions  respecting  their  influence  on  animal  nutrition.  He  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Moro's  curves  showing  the  increase  in 
weight  of  two  sucklings  both  fed  by  the  bottle,  one  on  fresh  and 
the  other  on  boiled  human  milk,  showed  but  little  differences.  Both 
curves  showed  that  both  children  thrived  less  well  during  the  second 
period.  Concerning  the  function  of  the  milk  ferments  see  also 
Moro  (5). 

On  the  other  hand  certain  of  these  ferments  bring  about  changes 
in  the  composition  of  milk  which  require  some  consideration  in  this 
connection.  The  following  are  the  principal  facts  of  interest  con- 
cerning the  soluble  ferments  found  in  milk  and  the  changes  which 
they  effect  in  the  composition  thereof,  except  for  what  has  been  given 
already  on  this  subject. 

Diastase  {amylase)  of  milk. — In  1883  B^champ  (G)  isolated  from 
human  milk  an  enzyme  which  liquefies  starch  and  converts  itMnto 
sugar  as  readily  as  diastase.  According  to  this  author  this  fer- 
ment was  obtained  from  successive  portions  of  milk  as  soon  as 
drawn  from  the  teat  and  hence  is  a  product  of  the  milk  gland  itself, 
and  not  formed  by  the  action  of  milk  stagnated  in  the  gland. 
Attempts  to  isolate  this  ferment  from  cow's  milk  by  Moro  (7)  and 
by  Van  der  Velde  and  Land t sheer  (8)  have  not  proven  successful. 
That  a  diastatic  ferment  does  not  occur  in  cow's  milk  has  also  been 
confirmed  by  Kastle.  At  present  nothing  definite  is  known  regard- 
ing the  function  of  this  enzyme  in  human  milk,  and  so  far  as  we  know 
it  is  not  responsible  for  any  alteration  in  the  composition  of  any  con- 
stituent of  the  milk  itself. 

(rolactase. — This  proteolytic  ferment  was  first  recognized  b^^  Bab- 
cock  and  Russell  (9)  in  1897,  and  has  been  found  by  these  observers 
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in  the  milk  of  the  cow,  woman,  sheep,  goat,  pig,  horse,  and  half- 
breed  buflFalo.  By  the  methods  ordinarily  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  enzymes,  these  authors  succeeded  in  preparing  from  the 
fresh  centrifuge  slime  of  milk  that  had  been  kept  continuously  in 
contact  with  chemical  antiseptics,  aqueous  extracts  possessing  pro- 
teolytic properties  to  a  marked  degree.  These  extracts  were  also 
observed  to  have  the  power  of  curdling  fresh  milk,  similarly  to  ren- 
nin,  and  also  of  rapidly  decomposing  hydrogen  peroxide.  Galac- 
tase  has  been  found  to  be  similar  to  trypsin  in  its  action  on  pro- 
teids,  converting  them  into  proteoses  and  peptones  and  finally  into 
amino-acids.  Like  trypsin  it  has  been  found  to  be  most  active  in 
solutions  that  are  slightly  alkaline  to  litmus,  and  like  all  ferments  it 
is  easily  destroyed  by  heat. 

Some  idea  of  the  changes  produced  in  milk  by  the  action  of  this 
enzyme  may  be  formed  from  the  results  of  analyses  made  by  Bab- 
cock  and  Russell  of  milks  that  were  allowed  to  stand  for  various  inter- 
vals of  time  in  the  presence  of  an  antiseptic  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
bacteria.     These  results  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


Dencription  of  milk. 


Per  cent  of 
proteids  in 

floluble 

form. 


Average  of  freah  whole  milks  analysed 21. 07 

Average  of  whole  milks,  20-25  days  old 38. 27 

Average  of  centrifugal  skim  milks  (fresh) 25. 26 

Average  of  centrifugal  skim  milks,  8-12  months  old j  73.  .30 

Maximum  found  in  skim  milk i       91. 18 

i 

The  proof  of  the  enzymic  nature  of  these  changes  is  shown  by  the 
stability  of  milk  heated  to  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  to  destroy 
such  ferments,  and  by  the  fact  that  fresh  milks  when  preserved 
with  powerful  antiseptics,  such  as  mercuric  chloride,  formalin,  etc., 
undergo  no  change  even  though  they  be  kept  for  indefmite  periods  of 
time. 

These  observations  on  galactase  have  been  fully  confirmed  by  Von 
PVeudenreich  (10)  and  other  investigators  (11).  Wender  (12)  has 
shouTi,  however,  that  galactase  as  ordinarily  prepared  from  separator 
slime,  according  to  Bahcock  and  Russell's  method,  in  reality  consists 
of  at  least  three  distinct  enzymes,  viz,  galactase  proper,  peroxidase,  and 
catalase.  Ordinarily  galactase  by  itself  acts  too  slowly  to  cause  any 
material  change  in  the  proteids  of  milk  in  the  short  intervals  which 
usually  elapse  between  the  withdrawal  of  the  milk  from  the  animal 
and  its  consumption  as  food.  It  is  claimed  by  Bahcock  and  Ruftsell, 
however,  that  this  enzyme  probably  assists  in  those  changes  which 
ordinarily  take  place  in  the  ripening  of  cheese.  It  is  also  claimed  by 
24JK)7— Bull.  41—08 22 
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Snyder  (13)  that  when  milk  is  used  in  a  mixed  diet  the  proteids  have 
been  found  to  be  from  4  to  5  per  cent  more  digestible  than  when  milk 
is  omitted  from  the  diet.  This  increased  digestibility  he  claims  is 
due  to  the  milk  enzymes.  In  this  connection,  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  Hougardy  (14)  has  recently  shown  that  cow's  milk  contains  a 
ferment  or  a  kinase  similar  to  enterokinase.  The  author  proposes 
to  call  this  ferment  lactokinase.  This  lactokinase  has  been  found  to 
accelerate  the  digestion  of  proteids  by  pancreatic  juice  and  loses  its 
power  to  facilitate  this  change  at  73°  to  75°  C. 

Lipase. — Marfan  and  Gillet  (15)  found  a  lipase  in  nulk  capable  of 
hydrolysing  monobutyrin.  Human  milk  exhibits  this  property  to  a 
higher  degree  than  cow's  milk.  The  former  was  found  to  have  a 
lipolytic  activity  of  20-30  on  Hanriot's  scale,  while  cow's  milk  shows 
an  activity  of  only  6-8.  Gillet  (16)  has  shown  that  the  nulk  of  differ- 
ent animals  contains  the  lipolytic  ferment.  This  ferment  withstands 
cold,  but  isdestroyed  by  heating  to  65°  C.  It  is  nondialysable  and  is 
held  back  by  the  porcelain  filter.  It  probably  hydrolyses  the  higher 
fats  of  milk  at  least  to  some  extent  and  may  possibly  account  for  a 
small  part  of  the  acidity  of  sour  milk. 

In  this  connection  Rogers  (17)  has  observed  that  this  ferment  is 
present  in  butter  and  on  standing  increases  its  acidity. 

The  so-called  salol-splitting  ferment. — Nob^court  and  Merklen  (18) 
observed  that  human  and  ass's  milks  have  the  power  of  hydrolysing 
salol  (phenyl  salicylate).  For  a  tiVne  this  hydrolysis  was  believed  to 
be  accomplished  by  an  enzyme,  to  which  the  name  of  '*the  salol- 
splitting  enzyme"  was  given.  It  was  afterwards  shown,  however. 
by  Desmoulieres  (19)  and  also  by  Miele  and  Willem  (20)  that  no  such 
ferment  exists  in  milk  and  that  this  decomposition  of  salol  is  in  reality 
a  saponification  brought  about  by  the  alkali  present  in  certain  milks, 
and  that  only  those  milks  having  an  alkaline  reaction  are  capable  of 
effecting  this  decomposition,  so  that  this  probably  disposes  of  this 
subject. 

The  oxidizhuj  fennejits  of  tnilk. — Milk  contains  no  true  oxidases  or 
oxidizing  ferments  proper.  It  does  decompose  hydrogen  peroxide, 
however,  and  in  the  presence  of  small  amounts  of  hydrogen  peroxide 
or  ozonized  oil  of  turjxnitine  it  has  the  power  of  effecting  the  oxida- 
tion of  a  considerable  number  of  easily  oxidizable  substances.  In 
other  words,  milk  contains  catalase  and  peroxidase.  These  have 
been  referred  to  in  the  literature  l)y  these  names;  and  also  more  or  less 
indiscriminately  by  certain  writers  as  the  oxidizing  ferments  of  milk 
or  superoxidases,  and  also  by  some  as  the*  indirect  oxidases. 

0(tt(ilas( .  From  what  is  known  of  \\\r  wide  distribution  of  the 
catalasos  among  living  things  and  plant  and  animal  secretions  it 
seems  probable,  although  it  can  not  be  said  to  be  known  absolutely 
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at  present,  that  the  fresh  milk  of  all  animals  has  the  power  of  decom- 
posing hydrogen  peroxide  more  or  less  easily.  Jolles  (21 )  has  pointed 
out  that  human  milk  decomposes  five  or  six  times  as  much  hydrogen 
peroxide  in  the  same  length  of  time  and  under  the  same  conditions 
as  cow's  milk.  This  author  is  inclined  to  attach  considerable  impor- 
tance to  this  reaction,  and  recently  Von  der  Velden  (22)  also  lays  em- 
phasis on  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  catalase  in  human  milk  serves 
to  distinguish  it  from  cow's,  milk.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that 
cow's  milk  can  decompose  hydrogen  peroxide  is  attested  by  many 
observers,  some  of  whom,  among  them  Amberg  (23) ,  have  called  atten- 
tion to  the  gradual  disappearance  of  hydrogen  peroxide  in  cow's 
milk  on  standing,  and  others,  van  Itallie  (24)  among  them,  to  the  fact 
that  cow's  milk  loses  its  power  to  decompose  hydrogen  peroxide  on 
heating  to  63^  C.  Faitelowitz  (25)  has  shown  that  the  catalase  of 
milk  is  associated  with  the  fat  globules.  This  has  been  confirmed  by 
Reiss  (26),  who  further  points  out  that  the  catalase  of  milk  is  insolu- 
ble in  the  presence  of  colloids. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we  know  very  little  concerning 
the  function  of  catalase  in  living  tissue  and  active  secretions.  The 
view  has  been  advanced  by  Loew  (27),  who  has  made  extensive 
studies  in  this  field,  that  the  function  of  catalase  is  to  destroy  any 
hydrogen  peroxide  that  may  have  been  formed  during  the  respiratory 
processes  in  the  living  cell,  thereby  preventing  the  accumulation  of 
this  and  other  peroxides,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  toxic  in  their 
effects,  thus  affording  protection  against  a  toxic  product  of  respira- 
tion. The  question  whether  hydrogen  peroxide  is  formed  in  the  res- 
piratory process  in  plants  or  animals  is  a  much-mooted  question,  and 
there  has  been  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  chemists  as 
to  whether  hydrogen  peroxide  ever  occurs  in  animal  or  vegetable  tis- 
sues. One  thing  is  certain,  however,  and  that  is,  whether  hydrogen 
peroxide  occurs  therein  or  not  other  complex  peroxides  do  occur,  espe- 
cially in  plant  tissues  and  exudations  (see  Bach's  (27a)  investigations), 
and  quite  recently  in  an  investigation  of  remarkable  interest  and  far- 
reaching  importance,  Usher  and  Priestly  (28)  have  confirmed  Erlen- 
meyer's  (29)  theory  of  the  origin  of  carbohydrates  in  green  plants, 
which  supposes  these  substances  to  originate  from  formic  aldehyde, 
which  in  turn  results  from  the  reaction  of  carbon  dioxide  with  water, 
as  indicated  in  the  following  e((uations: 


and 


(1)  CO,  +  2UfiJ''I^^^  +  ll,(\ 
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In  this*  reaction  hydrogen  peroxide  is  formed,  and  of  course  if 
allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  cell  would  soon  put  a  stop  to  all  of  its 
vital  activities.  According  to  Loew,  however,  the  accimiulation  of 
hydrogen  peroxide  would  be  prevented  by  decomposition,  practically 
as  fast  as  formed,  by  the  catalase. 

Quite  recently  Usher  and  Priestley  (30)  have  succeeded  in  demon- 
strating the  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxide  by  means  of  chlorophyll 
within  and  outside  of  the  plant  and  in  proving  the  presence  of  formic 
acid,  formic  aldehyde,  and  hydrogen  peroxide  among  the  products 
of  the  decomposition.  As  already  stated  this  work  is  of  unusual 
interest,  and  if  confirmed  by  subsequent  investigations  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  bringing  about  an  understanding  of  this  important 
biochemical  process  and  will  enable  us  to  understand  better  the 
function  of  the  catalases  in  general.  Of  course  if  hydrogen  peroxide 
or  similar  peroxides  are  present  in  milk  they  must  of  necessity  have 
(I  different  origin  from  the  peroxides  occurring  in  the  cells  of  chloro- 
phyllous  plants.  It  is  readily  conceivable,  however,  that  such 
peroxides  might  originate  in  animal  tissues  and  secretions  in  other 
ways,  and  if,  in  the  one  case,  it  is  established  that  the  function  of 
catalase  is  to  destroy  hydrogen  peroxide  and  thereby  prevent  its 
accumulation  in  the  cell,  it  will  probably  turn  out  that  it  has  a 
similar  function  in  milk  or  in  whatsoever  associations  it  is  found. 

It  is  held  by  some  that  the  catalases  are  not  oxygen  carriers,  and  in 
this  c(mnection  Lesser  (30a)  has  shown  that  the  decomposition  of 
hydrogen  peroxide  by  catalase  does  not  lead  to  the  oxidation  of  fat 
or  carbohydrates.  According  to  this  author  catalase  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  substance  capable  of  taking  up  oxygen  and  of  giving  it  up  again 
under  certain  circumstances. 

Peroxidases. — The  idea  that  milk  contains  true  ()xi<lizing  ferments 
or  oxidases  proper  probably  originated  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
earlier  work  on  this  subject  old  tinctures  of  guaiacum  were  employed 
in  making  the  tests.  As  is  well  known,  old  tinctures  of  guaiacum 
frecjuently  exhibit  reactions  which  are  not  shown  hv  the  perfectly 
fresh  tincturt\s  (.'H).  This  has  been  accounted  for  on  the  supposition 
that  on  standing  exposed  to  air  and  light  substances  of  the  nature 
of  peroxides  an*  gradually  formed  in  tinctures  of  guaiacum  and  that 
these  substances  react  with  the*  unchanged  guaiacum  in  the  presi»nce 
of  a  peroxichisc  or  suitable  oxygen  carric^r,  giving  ris(»  to  the  formation 
of  guaiacum  bhi(\  On  the  other  hand,  then*  is  al)un<huit  evidence 
at  hand  to  show  that  milk  contains  substances  capable  oi  inducing 
the  oxi(hition  of  guaiacum  and  other  n*adily  oxidizable  substances 
by  means  of  hydrogen  |)eroxi(h'  or  ozonized  oil  of  turpentine.  These 
substances  are  destroyed  by  boiling  and  are  known  as  the  peroxidases. 
A  great  many  reagents  have  been  proposed  for  the  detection  and 
nj>j)r()xhnniv  estimation  of  the  peroxidases  in  milk,  witii  the  view, 
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primarily,  of  distinguishing  between  fresh  or  raw  and  heated 
(pasteurized)  or  boiled  milk.  ^Vmong  these  may  be  mentioned 
guaiacimi  (32),  potassium  iodide,  and  starch  (33),  paraphenylene- 
diamine  (34),ortol  (35),paradiethyl-paraphenylene-diamine  (36)  ursol 
(37),  guaiacol  (38),  amidol  (Leffmann  (34)  etc.,  etc.  These  reagents 
are  used  in  connection  with  small  quantities  of  hydrogen  peroxide  or 
some  peroxide  compound  such  as  the  persulphates,  perborates,  or 
ozonized  oil  of  turpentine,  and' with  fresh  unheated  milk  they  all 
give  characteristic  changes  of  color  which  are  not  shown  by  milks 
which  have  been  heated  to  80°  C.  or  higher. 

Whether  the  peroxidases  of  milk  give  rise  to  any  changes  in  the 
composition  of  the  milk  can  at  present  only  be  conjectuped.  It  may 
be  of  course  that  they  gradually  effect  the  oxidation  of  reducing 
substances  in  the  milk.  According  to  some  authors  they  gradually 
disappear  when  the  milk  turns  sour.  It  has  been  our  experience, 
however,  that  they  pass  practically  unchanged  into  the  whey 
when  milk  curdles  as  the  result  of  the  lactic  a6id  fermentation. 
In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  the  various  tests  which  have 
been  proposed  for  the  peroxidases  of  milk  are  chiefly  useful  in  enabling 
us  to  form  an  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  milk,  whether  it  has  been 
heated  beyond  certain  temperatures  or  not,  although  according  to 
Gillet  (16)  even  normal  fresh  milks  vary  in  the  amounts  of  perox- 
idases which  they  contain,  and  this  has  also  been  our  own  experience 
with  this  reaction. 

Reductases. — According  to  Seligmann  (39)  raw  milk  possesses 
reducing  properties;  for  'example,  it  reduces  Schardinger's  (40) 
reagent,  which  consists  of  a  solution  of  methylene  blue  containing 
small  amounts  of  formaldehyde.  By  some  authors  these  reducing 
substances  have  been  regarded  as  ferments,  reductases,  by  others  as 
due  to  bacteria,  and  by  still  others  they  have  been  looked  upon  as 
identical  with  catalase,  the  ferment'  in  milk  which  decomposes 
hydrogen  peroxide.  By  the  use  of  a  weak  alcoholic  solution  of 
methylene  blue,  Smidt  (41)  claims  to  have  been  able  to  distinguish 
l)etween  the  reduction  brought  about  by  bacteria  and  that  caused 
by  ferments.  This  author  has  shown  that  the  reductases  of  milk  are 
different  from  the  catalase  and  superoxidase  of  milk  and  separable 
from  these,  Jihe  latter  being  soluble  in  water  and  salt  solution,  the 
former  not.  In  recent  communications  Seligmann  (42)  points  out 
that  the  reductases  and  peroxidases  of  cow's  milk  are  not  identical. 
According  to  this  author  all  processes  of  reduction  occurring  in  fresh 
and  sour  milk  are  due  to  the  action  of  bacteria  and  not  to  unorganized 
ferments. 

Cathcart  (43)  has  also  made  a  study  of  the  reduction  of  Schar- 
dinger^s  reagent  by  fresh  milk.  According  to  this  author  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  coloring  matter  is  due  to  the  presence  oi  a  ^'aV«L\«L^v>  \N\\\vf\\ 
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..  M^^lilv  lU^iitivytHl  by  heat.  Our  knowledge,  therefore,  of  the 
.'  aiirL4*.>i^;s  of  luUk  ia  at  present  very  limited,  and  we  are  not  as  yet 
.!»  a  |M».^itioji  lu  «ay  whether  they  are  responsible  for  any  of  the  changes 
"  t  iiini4(  '^^  iuilk. 

I   xlU    II       W.    ('HANUE8  IN  MILK  BROUGHT  ABOUT  BY  THE  ACTION  OF 
lUk.   l*l(*hiSTlVlfi    FERMENTS — THE  RENNIN  COAGULATION  OF  MILK. 

Tlic  ('(uapositiou  of  milk  is  profomidly  altered  during  the  process 
•  il  ilij^i^rttiiui  through  the  action  of  the  digestive  fermentd.  In  the 
;>ii»uiaili  and  intestine  the  fat  is  hydrolysed  by  lipase,  giving  rise  to 
lully  acids  and  glycerine,  the  milk  sugar  is  likewise  converted  into 
l4lii(-oa»i^  and  galactose  by  lactase,  and  the  proteids  into  simpler  and 
iiior4<  (liHuHible  nitrogen  compounds  by  the  proteolytic  ferments. 
(  liicf  among  these  proteids  is  caseinogen,  which,  according  to  Leh- 
iiiuiiii  and  llempel  (1),  has  the  following  composition:. 

Per  cent. 

( 'urbon 54 

Hy(ln»K<*n 7.  04 

Nilroj(cn • J5.  6 

Hiilpliur 771 

I'liuHphoniH 847 

The  following,  according  to  Mann  (2),  are  the  principal  dissocia- 
tion products  which  have  been  isolated  from  caseinogen  by  hydro- 
lytic  cleavage: 

I'errent. 

i  ily<<>(ii)ll 0 

A  Ian  i  n 9 

I.iMicin 10.  5 

I*h«-nylalanin 3.  2 

Alplia-pyrrolidin  carhoxylic  a<i<l 3.  2 

(iliitaininic  acid 10.  7 

Anpart  ic  arid 1.2 

Cystin 065 

Sorin 4:^ 

()xy-ali)ha-|)yrroli<lin  <'arl><)xylic  a<'id 25 

Tyn)sin 4.  5 

Lysin 5.  S 

Hist  id  in 2.  (I 

Arginin 4.  84 

Tryptophane 1.5 

Ammonia 1.  8 

('yst<'in 0 

Amino  val<'riani<*  a<*i<l 1 

(JIiK-osiimin 0 

I)iamin(»-trioxy  <lo<lc<anoi('  acid 75 

Acconlint^  to  thi.s  author  the  iil)s(Mu*e  of  j^Hyctn'oll  and  tlie  carln*- 
hydrate  radical  and  tlie  relatively  lii<rh  tyn>sin  antl  tryptophant» 
content    of    (»as(Mno^en    render    it    (\specially    readily    digestible.      It 
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seems  also  to  be  the  only  native  albumin  which  is  attacked  by 
erepsin  (see  Cohnheim  (3)),  and  on  account  of  its  ease  of  hydroly- 
sis it  probably  plays  a  special  part  in  metabolism.  In  this  con- 
nection Timnicliffe  (3a)  has  shown  that  when  total  digestibility  is 
considered  human  milk  is  much  more  digestible  than  any  of  its 
substitutes. 

Among  the  various  changes  brought  about  in  the  composition  of 
milk  through  the  action  of  the  digestive  ferments  the  most  typical 
and  characteristic  is  the  rennin  coagulation.  Exclusive  of  the 
mineral  matter  the  caseinogen  is  the  only  constituent  of  the  milk 
involved  in  this  change. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  fresh  milk  coagulates  in  the  stomach 
of  higher  animals,  and  that  an  aqueous  extract  of  the  iniftr  lining 
of  the  stomach  of  the  calf,  when  added  to  fresh  milk,  causes  it  to 
curdle,  whereby  it  clots  or  sets  in  the  form  of  a  solid  curd.  Since 
eariy  times  this  fact  has  been  turned  to  practical  account  in  the 
making  of  cheese.  The  eariier  explanations  of  the  rennin  coagu- 
lation of  milk  were  based  on  an  observation  by  Fremy  (4)  to  the 
effect  that  rennet  or  the  mucous  lining  of  the  calf's  stomach  has  the 
power  of  converting  milk  sugar  into  lactic  acid.  According  to 
liiebig  (5),  therefore,  rennin  curdles  milk  for  the  reason  that  it  acts 
upon  the  milk  sugar,  converting  it  into  lactic  acid.  The  latter  then 
neutralizes  the  alkali  of  the  milk  which  holds  the  caseinogen  in 
solution,  thereby  precipitating  this  substance  as  the  curd. 

Soxhlet  (6)  also  saw  in  the  curdling  of  milk  by  rennin  an  analogy 
to  the  coagulation  of  milk  by  acids.  According  to  him  the  former 
process  took  place  much  more  rapidly  than  the  latter.  He  held 
with  Liebig  that  the  rennin  converted  the  sugar  of  milk  into  lactic 
acid  and  that  this  in  turn  converted  the  alkaline  phosphate  existing 
in  the  milk  into  an  acid  phosphate,  which  in  turn -precipitated  the 
casein.  Hallier  (7)  explained  the  rennin  coagulation  of  milk  as  due 
to  the  presence  of  micro-organisms  in  the  stomach  of  the  calf.  The 
most  important  of  the  earlier  observations  on  the  curdling  of  milk 
by  rennin  was  that  made  by  Heintz  (8),  who  showed  that  contrary 
to  previous  teachings  on  the  subject  the  aqueous  extract  of  the 
mucosa  of  the  calf's  stomach  has  the  power  of  curdling  milk  in  both 
ecid  and  alkaline  solutions.  To  Hammarsten  (9)  and  Schmidt  (10), 
however,  belong  the  credit  of  first  showing  that  the  rennin  curdling 
of  milk  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  soluble  ferment  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  ''labfermenf  or  ^'chymosin.^'  This  is  the  fer- 
ment which  in  English  is  called  rennin,  formerly  rennet.  Ham- 
marsten succeeded  in  showing  that  the  curdling  of  the  milk  by 
rennin  is  independent  of  the  action  of  lactic  acid;  second,  that  the 
caseinogen  (casein)  of  milk  is  not  in  true  solution  in  milk  but  in 
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colloidal  suspension  (gequollenen  Zustande);  third,  that  without 
the  presence  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  calcium  phosphate  rennin 
coagulation  will  not  take  place;  fourth,  that  the  caseinogen  is  so 
modified  through  the  action  of  the  rennin  that  in  the  presence  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  a  lime  salt  it  can  no  longer  remain  in  solution,  but 
is  precipitated  as  casein  (Kase)  or  paracasein  calcium  phosphate; 
fifth,  that  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  rennin,  caseinc^en  (casein) 
is  split  into  at  least  two  new  proteids,  casein  (der  Kase)  and  whey- 
proteid  (Molkeneiweiss).  The  former  contains  a  relatively  small 
quantity  of  calcium  salts  and  is  insoluble,  the  latter  contains  larger 
proportion  of  calcium  salts  and  is  easily  soluble.  Finally  Ham- 
marsten  held  it  to  be  highly  probable  that  the  rennin  coagulation 
of  milk  is  analogous  in  many  respects  to  the  coagulation  of  fresh 
milk  by  heat,  which  occurs  at  130°  to  150°  C,  and  that  in  this  regard 
the  action  of  rennin  is  similar  to  other  fermentations.  According 
to  Hammarsten,  therefore,  the  rennin  coagulation  of  milk  resolves 
itself  into  two  distinct  phases:  (1)  the  conversion  of  caseinogen** 
into  paracasein  in  the  presence  of  calcium  salts,  (2)  the  precipitation 
of  paracasein  from  its  solutions  through  the  action  of  calcium  salts. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  second  phase  of  the  coagulation  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  action  of  rennin. 

These  earlier  researches  by  Hanunarsten  on  the  rennin  coagula- 
tion of  milk  have  been  the  point  of  departure  for  the  greater  number 
of  subsequent  investigations  in  this  field,  and  his  conclusions  respect- 
ing this  process  have  been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  discussion. 

During  recent  years  the  rennin  coagulation  of  milk  has  been  studied 
by  many  ob^^ervers.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Duclaux»  Cou- 
rant,  Lorcher,  Fuld,  Laqueur,  Loevenhart,  and  others.  As  the  result 
of  his  studies  on  the  rennin  coagulation  of  milk,  Loevenhart  (13)  recog- 
nized essentially  tliree  distinct  phases  of  the  process:  (1)  Transfor- 
mation of  caseinogen  into  paracasein;  (2)  alteration  or  rearrangement 
of  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  milk,  whereby  the  calcium  salts  be- 
come available  for  the  coagulation;  (3)  precipitation  of  the  paracasein 
b\'  calcium  salts.  lie  has  shown  that  the  conversion  of  caseinogen  into 
paracasein  proceeds  somewhat  more  rapidly  than  the  rendering  avail- 
able of  the  calcium  salts.  According  to  this  author  the  first  two 
[)hases  of  tlie  process  are  accomplished  by  the  action  of  rennin, 
whereas  tlie  tliird  phase,  namely,  the  precipitation  of  the  paracasein, 
is  entirely  independent  of  the  action  of  the  ferment. 

"  'I'Ih'  uiiiiM*  (•iU'<«MTi()grii  is  cinploycd  tliroughout  tliis  coinnninifation  on  the  rennin 
(•(ni^riilaf  inn  of  milk  in  the  sense  in  which  it  Wiu<  lirst  used  r)y  Halh})urt(.)n  (11),  namely, 
;i.M  si^nilvini,^  the  proieid  of  milk,  which,  (liroii^h  the  action  of  rennin  in  the  prt»»emx» 
of  certain  calcium  salts,  is  transformed  into  the  casein  i  paracit<ein)  of  the  curd.  The* 
leriii  p;iraca>«'iri  was  lirst  introdu<'ed  into  the  science  l»y  Scliul/.e  and  Rose  (12)  an«I 
yv  ij>«-«)  in  /)/e  sense  em|)loye<l  hy  Hammarsten. 
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He  also  arrived  at  the  conclusion  from  his  study  of  the  influence  of 
salts  on  the  coagulation  of  decalcified  milk  that  the  facts  observed 
seemed  to  favor  the  theory  that  th^  curdling  of  milk  depends  in  great 
part,  though  not  entirely,  on  the  rearrangement  or  rendering  availa- 
ble of  its  mineral  constituents.  He  succeeded  in  showing  that  fresh 
milk  can  not  precipitate  paracasein  solutions  nor  can  it  prevent  their 
precipitation  by  calcium  chloride.,  Hence  it  would  seem  that  the 
calcium  salts  of  fresh  milk  are  in  some  way  altered  through  the  action 
of  rennin,  thereby  becoming  capable  of  precipitating  paracasein. 
He  concludes  therefore  that  in  the  rennin  coagulation  of  milk  the 
rennin  has  the  power  in  some  way  to  render  available  the  calcium 
salts  (die  calcium  Salze  frei  zu  machen),  since  without  this  change 
no  coagulation  is  possible.  Similarly  Briot  (14)  maintains  that  rennin 
acts  less  on  the  caseinogen  than  on  the  calcium  phosphate  of  milk. 
While  this  extreme  view  is  probabljr  incorrect  it  is  certain  that  the 
majority  of  chemists  are  agreed  regarding  the  necessity  of  calcium 
salts  for  the  rennin  coagulation  of  milk.  That  such  is  the  case  is 
evident  not  only  from  the  earlier  investigations  of  Hammarsten  but 
also  from  later  and  more  exact  observatiwis  by  Arthus  and  Pagas  (15), 
Courant  (16),  Ringer  (17),  Loevenhart  (18),  Edmunds  (19),  Benja- 
min (20),  Soldner  (21),  Laqueur  (22),  and  others. 

It  has  also  been  established  by  the  work  of  Courant  (23)  that  the 
reaction  of  milk  is  not  altered  during  the  rennin  coagulation. 

The  question  still  remains  to  be  considered.  How  does  the  rennin 
act  on  the  caseinogen  and  in  what  way  is  the  latter  altered  through 
the  action  of  the  ferment?  These  questions  have  been  exhaustively 
considered  by  Laqueur  (24),  who  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
from  the  slight  differences  between  caseinogen  and  paracasein  thus 
far  made  out  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  an  unequivocal  explana- 
tion of  the  coagulation  of  milk  by  rennin.  This  author  is  inclined 
to  believe,  however,  that  Hammarsten's  original  explanation  of  the 
process  is  perhaps,  all  things  considered,  the  best  we  have.  Accord- 
ing to  this  explanation  the  rennin  acts  by  splitting  the  caseinogen 
into  a  lai^er  molecule,  paracasein,  and  a  smaller  molecule,  the 
whey-proteid  (molkeneiweiss),  also  called  hemicaseinogen  albumose 
(Arthus  and  Pages).  (Fuld  (24a)  has  recently  suggested  the  name 
whey-albumose  for  the  soluble  proteid  produced  in  the  rennin  coagu- 
lation of  milk.)  This  view  also  derives  support  from  the  more  recent 
researches  on  the  subject  by  P.  T.  Miiller  (25)^  who  found  whev- 
proteid  in  the  milk  senim  only  after  rennin  coagulation  and  not 
after  the  milk  had  been  coagulated  by  acids  or  lactosenim.  Simi- 
larly, unpublished  analyses  by  W.  Laqueur  (26)  and  an  experimcMit 
by  Rotondi  (27),  also  indicate  the  splitting  off  of  a  soluble  nitrogenous 
compound  from  caseinogen  during  the  rennin  coagulation  of  milk. 
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On  the  other  hand,  according  to  Duclaux  (28),  who  analysed  the 
filtrates  obtained  by  filtering  fresh  milk  and  milk  coagulated  by  ren- 
nin  through  a  porcelain  filter,  the  soluble  nitrogen  in  the  whey  is 
not  increased  after  rennin  coagulation,  nor  is  the  composition  of  the 
whey  altered  in  any  way.  That  such  is  the  case  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  results  of  his  analyses  of  milk  serum  before  and  after 
coagulation  by  rennin. 


» 

Experiment  I. 

Experiment  II. 

Normal 
milk. 

Milk  coag- 
ulated by 
rennin. 

Normal 
milk. 

Milk  coag- 
ulated by 
rennin. 

Lactose 

fln|iih|A  AlhiiTTiin ,                

5.53 
.56 
.54 

5.*53 
.67 
.52 

6.37 
.37 
.56 

5t64 
.36 

Mlnpiral  mattpr.  .          ,    ,,. 

.40 

Arrhenius  (29)  is  of  the  opinion  however  that  Duclaux's  experi- 
ments on  this  point  are  not  con\nncing,  since  the  whey  proteid  might 
have  been  retained  by  the  porcelain  filter,  especially  in  the  presence 
of  the  gelatinous  paracasein. 

From  his  researches  on  the  laws  governing  rennin  coagulation  Fuld 
(30)  also  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  transformation  of  case- 
inogen  into  paracasein  is  only  a  molecular  rearrangement,  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  a  monomolecular  pnxjess.  According  to  this  author 
the  rennin  coagulation  of  milk  is  only  a  special  case  of  the  well-known 
phenomenon  of  the  reciprocal  suspension  and  precipitation  of  colloidal 
substances.^  Loevenhart  (31)  has  also  reached  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  probable  that  caseino^en  and  paracasein  are  chemically  the  same 
substance,  and  that  the  observed  difTerences  existing  between  them 
depend  upon  the  fact  that  paracasein  exhibits  a  higher  degree  of 
association  than  caseinogen.  In  other  words,  paracasein  consists  of 
larger  molecular  aggregates  than  caseinogen,  otherA\4se  they  are 
identical.  These  views  are  shared  by  other  observers,  among  them 
Van  Slyke  and  Hart  (32).  On  the  other  hand  Laqueur  (33)  from  a 
consideration  of  these  facts  and  the  conduct  of  other  colloidal  sub- 
stances, comes  to  exactly  the  opposite  conclusion,  viz,  that  caseinogen 
is  probably  a  higher  colloid  than  paracasein. 

According  to  Lacpieur  (34),  the  idea  that  paracasein  is  a  more  com- 
plex substance  than  caseinogen  has  also  received  support  from 
Danilewski's  observation  that  rennin  gives  rise  to  a  precipitate  in  solu- 
tions of  all)Uin()s<\s.  According  to  the  Russian  investigators  by  whom 
this  reaction  has  hetMi  extensively  studied  this  precipitate  possessi's 
the  proj)erties  of  a  higher  proteid.  Th(\v  therefore  see  in  this  changi* 
the  synthesis  of  a  coinj)lex  substance  from  the  j)r()ducts  of  assimila- 
tion, having  the  nature  of  naturally-occurring  proteids,  and  find  a 
ready  explanation  for  the  widespread  occurrence  of  rennin  in  animals 
and  j)lnnts  uliicli  are  in  no  wise  concerned  with  the  digestion  of  milk. 
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On  the  other  hand,  Laqueur  (34)  is  inclined  to  question  the  validity  of 
these  conclusions.  According  to  this  author  the  weightiest  objection 
that  can  be  urged  against  these  views  is  that  at  present  we  have  no 
exact  means  of  knowing  whether  the  reaction  resulting  in  the  forma- 
tion of  these  plastein  substances,  as  they  have  been  called,  is  really 
the  result  of  rennin  action  and  whether  we  have  a  right  to  ascribe  to 
these  changes  the  same  cause  as  that  which  brings  about  the  conver  ■ 
sion  of  caseinogen  into  paracasein  in  the  coagulation  of  milk.  We 
know  that  as  yet  we  have  no  means  of  operating  with  the  piu-e  fer- 
ment, but  that  in  a  solution  of  ferments  the  ferment  itself  often  com- 
poses only  a  small  part  of  the  mixtiu-e,  and  in  this  connection  it  has 
been  found  that  whereas  one  part  by  weight  of  the  ferment  solution  is 
required  to  convert  48  grammes  of  albumose  into  plastein  the  same 
quantity  of  the  ferment  solution  will  convert  from  10,000  to  100,000 
grammes  of  caseinogen  into  paracasein.  Hence,  according  to  Laqueur 
(34) ,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  far-fetched  conclusion  to  ascribe  these  two 
changes  to  the  same  ferment.  It  is  therefore  a  mistake,  according  to 
this  author,  to  assign  to  a  ferment  so  widely  distributed  in  plants  and 
animals  as  that  causing  the  plastein  reaction  a  function  absolutely 
identical  with  that  of  the  ferment  contained  in  the  stomach  of  the  calf, 
the  latter  producing  the  typical  rennin  coagulation  of  milk,  until  it 
has  l)een  definitely  established  that  the  ferment  from  plants,  etc.,  also 
acts  on  e-aseinogen  in  two  stages,  in  one  of  which  calcium  salts  are 
required,  and  that  the  paracasein  produced  in  the  two  processes  ivS  the 
same  in  each.  Other  chemists  are  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  plastein 
reaction  is  in  reality  due  to  pepsin  and  not  to  rennin  at  all. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  chemical  and  physical  differences  between 
caseinogen  and  paracasein  are  apparently  so  slight  and  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  our  knowledge  so  imperfectly  understood  that  it  is 
impossible  to  decide  between  all  of  these  conflicting  views  on  the 
rennin  coagulation  of  milk.  Laqueur  (34)  takes  the  stand  that  the 
hypothesis  that  rennin  causes  a  coagulative  splitting  of  caseinogen 
rests  at  least  upon  a  foundation  of  fact,  whereas  the  view  that  rennin 
exerts  a  synthetic  action  rests  at  present  upon  very  deceptive  analo- 
gies and  teleological  evidence. 

The  more  one  studies  the  extensive  literature  of  the  rennin  coagu- 
lation the  more  one  is  disposed  to  agree  with  Laqueur  that  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  an  une- 
quivocal explanation  of  this  compUcated  process.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  reasonably  well  established 

(1)  That,  exclusive  of  phosphates  of  calciuni  and  other  soluble 
salts  of  calcium,  caseinogen  is  the  only  substance  in  milk  involved 
in  the  rennin  coagulation. 

(2)  That  in  the  rennin  coagulation  of  milk  no  change  of  reaction 
occurs;  that  is,  no   production    of  base   or   acid.     l\\  U\\^   \ivvv\\\^v.- 
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tion  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  Herwerden  (34a)  that  hydrogen 
ions  are  not  necessary  for  the  rennin  coagulation  of  milk  or  of  solu- 
tions of  caseinogen  containing  calcium. 

(3)  That  in  the  rennin  coagulation  of  milk  two  active  agents  are 
concerned,  a  soluble  ferment,  rennin,  and  calcium  ions;  that  is,  solu- 
l)le  calcium  salts. 

According  to  Hammarsten  the  caseinogen  is  resolved  by  rennin 
into  paracasein  and  whey  proteid.  Through  the  action  of  calcium 
ions  ^soluble  calcium  salts),  the  former  is  then  precipitated  as  the 
cui*d  (Kase),  the  latter  remaining  in  solution.  According  to  Fuld 
and  ethers  the  change  of  caseinogen  into  paracasein  is  a  molecular 
rearrangement.  According  to  Courant  the  dicalcium  caseinogenate 
is  so  altered  by  rennin  that  by  contact  A\4th  soluble  calcium  salts  a 
precipitate  (the  curd)  is  produced.  According  to  Loevenhart  the 
rennin  renders  the  calcium  salts  of  milk  available  for  the  coagulation 
of  paracasein,  which  latter  is  formed  from  caseinogen  also  by  the 
acti(m  of  rennin,  and  which,  according  to  this  author,  differs  from 
caseinogen  only  in  that  it  is  composed  of  larger  molecular  aggregates. 
It  will  be  observed  that  these  several  views  regarding  the  precise 
mode  of  action  of  the  rennin  differ  in  some  particulars.  These  dif- 
ferences can  only  be  reconciled  by  further  investigation. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Soldner  (35),  Osborne  (36),  Courant  (37), 
and  others  that  caseinogen  is  an  acid.  According  to  Courant  it 
forms  three  kinds  of  salts,  namely,  mono-,  di-,  and  tri-caseinogenates. 
It  also  seems  probable  from  Lehmann's  (38)  investigations  that  the 
caseinogen  exists  in  fresh  milk  in  the  form  of  a  complex  calcium 
salt  containing  calrium  phosphate.  According  to  this  author  the 
composition  of  this  compound  agrees  reasonably  well  with  the 
formula 

According  to  (\)urant  (39)  a  solution  can  be  obtained  showing  essen- 
tially the  same  alkalinity  to  lacmoid  and  the  same  acidity  to  phenol- 
j)hthalein  and  conducting  itself  to  rennin  in  the  same  manner,  as  fresh 
milk,  by  bringing  together  lime  water,  caseinogen,  and  phosphoric  acid 
in  the  quantities  indicated  in  the  following  equation: 

/on  /OH 

(i  Vxi  (011)..+  2  C^as-OH-f  4  II,PO,     (V/POJ .  f  2  (^as-OCa-f 
\01I  \0/ 

ra(lLP(),),+  12  lU). 

In  oth(»r  words,  the  mixture  or  compound 

/Oil 

\Vxx,{\H  )j..  -1  2  (^ls  -  0^(  ^^^  ^  (  a  ( I  l,P( );),] 
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closely  approximates  the  condition  of  the  caseinogen  and  phosphates 
as  these  substances  exist  in  fresh  milk.  Whether  these  several 
substances  are  merely  intimately  mixed  together  or  whether  they 
form  some  loose  chemical  combination  similar  to  a  complex  double 
salt  can  not  be  definitely  determined  at  present.  According  to 
Courant,  however,  all  of  these  substances  are  necessan^  to  the  rennin 
coagulation,  namely,  dicalcium  caseinogenate,  soluble  calcium 
salts,  represented  in  the  equation  by  monocalcium  phosphate,  and 
also  tricalcium  phosphate.  According  to  this  author  only  the  dical- 
cium caseinogenate  is  altered  in  the  rennin  coagiJation  of  milk, 
this  being  converted  into  paracasein.  According  to  him  the  r6le 
of  the  soluble  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths  (calcium)  in  this  process 
is  simply  to  diminish  the  solubility  both  of  the  caseinogen  itself  and 
the  paracasein.  This  last  notion  is  in  harmony  with  certain  obser- 
vations by  Ringer  (40),  who  found  that  even  fresh  milk  is  coagulated 
by  warming  with  small  amounts  of  calcium  salts.  According  to 
this  author  three  drops  of  a  solution  of  calcium  chloride  are  sufficient 
to  curdle  ten  cubic  centimeters  of  fresh  milk  at  70°  to  75°  C.  He 
further  observed  that  while  a  ver^'  slight  acidity  seems  to  favor  the 
coagulation  by  calcium  salts  it  is  by  no  means  essential  to  the  process, 
since  it  can  be  brought  about  even  in  faintly  alkaline  milk. 

Finally,  in  the  presence  of  soluble  calcium  salts  the  paracasein 
resulting  from  the  action  of  rennin  is  [)recipitate(l  in  the  lorm  of  an 
insoluble  calcium  salt  containing  calcium  pliosphatc,  either  in  loose 
chemical  combination  or  as  an  intimate  mixture.  In  this  connection 
it  has  been  shown  by  Harris  (41)  that  in  the  curdlin*]:  of  milk  hy 
rennin  13  per  cent  more  calcium  phosphate  is  used  up  than  in  the 
acid  coagulation  of  milk. 

In  this  connecticm  Courant's  (42)  views  regarding  tlie  composition 
of  milk  and  the  manner  in  which  the  caseinogen  is  held  tlierein  afford 
the  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  conduct  of  fresh  milk  toward 
chemical  indicators.  To  review  this  subject  briefly,  Courant  has 
found  that  cow's  milk  and  caseinogen  solutions,  sucli  as  that  whose 
composition  is  given  in  the  above  equation,  react  alkaline  to  lacinoid 
ami  acid  to  plienolphthalein.  The  acidity  of  fresh  cow's  milk  proved 
to  be  slightly  less  than  that  of  the  caseinogen  soluticms;  the  alkalin- 
ity of  milk,  on  the  other  hand,  was  nearly  twice  that  of  the  caseinogen 
solutions.  lie  reaches  the  conclusion  that  one  half  of  the  acidity 
toward  plienolphthalein  as  shown  by  cow's  milk  and  his  caseinogen 
solutions  is  due  to  the  acidity  of  dicalcium  ciuseinogenate,  and  the 
other  half  to  monophosphates.  In  this  calculation  he  purposely  neg- 
lects the  slight  acidity  of  milk  due  to  the  free  carbonic  acid  wiiich 
it  contains.  The  alkaline  reaction  toward  lacmoid  depends  in  the 
case  of  the  caseinogen  solutions  partly  on  the  dicalcium  caseinogen- 
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ttle.  wliicli,  like  the  salts  of  other  weak  acids,  is  readily  hydrolyzable, 
y  ieldin^  a  certain  amount  of  free  base,  namely,  calcium  hydroxide, 
Hiul  partly  on  the  insoluble  phosphates.  In  the  case  of  milk  the~ 
alkalinity  toward  lacmoid  depends  on  these  two  factors  and  also  on 
the  presence  of  diphosphates.  The  greater  alkalinity  of  cow*s  milk 
ile(>eniU  partly  on  the  larger  quantity  of  insoluble  phosphates  pres- 
ent, but  principally  on  the  presence  of  diphosphates.  As  has  been 
re(>eatedly  shown,  human  milk  is  more  alkaline  than  cow's  milk. 
Aoc-ording  to  Courant,  however,  it,  like  cow's  milk,  is  also  acid  to 
phenolphthalein  and  alkaline  to  lacmoid.     In  the  case  of  cow*s  milk 

he  found  the  ratio  of  alkalinity  to  acidity  to  be  --^i  =  2,1.  and  in  the 

case  of  woman's  milk  /.^  =  3,  According  to  this  author  the  rela- 
tively slight  acidity  of  woman's  milk  is  due  to  the  small  quantity  of 
caseinogen  which  it  contains  and  also  in  all  probability  to  the  fact 
that  it  contains  its  caseinogen  in  the  form  of  tricalciimi  casein<^nate. 
Ti»  return  for  a  moment  to  the  subject  of  the  lennin  coagulation  of 
iiiilk.  it  would  seem  that  certain  aspects  of  this  change  exhibit  an 
analog)'  Xo  the  action  of  a  toxin.  It  has  beiHi  shown,  for  example, 
by  llammarsten  and  Koden  v^^  that  normal  hcv^s^e  serum  contains 
a  sulkstaiHV  ca|vable  of  inhibiting  the  action  ot  rennin.  In  other 
wonls,  it  c\»ntains  an  antirennin.  Similarly,  by  repeated  injection 
of  >mall  amounts  of  rennin  into  the  bkxxl  %yf  animals.  Morgenroth 
{\\  v»btaine^i  an  antirennis:.  Acc\>rviini:  to  Fuki  and  Spirx>  <4o  the 
aitiirennin  \»f  normal  hor>e  >eni!r.  :>rvve!:ts  the  c*>airJation  of  milk  by 
biiuiiiii:  I  ho  caloiii:r.  ions.  Arrhe:uu>  :>  :herv:  -rv^  of  :he  opinion  thai 
ill  thox*  Tv^aoiivnis  i>*n!ur,  v ^  r!> >:H>r.d>  :  ^  :he  %  x :p'!;orv>u>  irrt^up.  tho 
^.iiK*i\i'.n  iv^us  to  :he  hap:ophv*r\'U>  ^rrv^.::^    f  j»  :ox:i-.  dr.i  the  antirennin 

Mjii^N  aoUi:U\*:iAl  !aci>  vx^r.vertiii^:  :he  rv:,:.::.  :Vr:::en:  are  known. 
L:ko  v^iior  !Vr:uc:it>  i:  is  adfevttNi  by  ht^:.  ^i:. :  tre  r:i:e  •>(  the  rennin 
\  »:ii:v»Iai:v*:i  :>  vieier:r.:r.evt  :K^:h  by  tht^  ^^ua:.:::;.  f  rviicin  actin^r  and 
':'\  t!u*  teir.jvratutw  1:  has  Iv^r.  sho^r.  ::^^:i.:  :  -  rrrr.ient  can  wiih- 
>'.A:ui  a  letv.'^vraturv*  v^?  —  lv»  C  >*::'.'.::  ;  \  .:r;.  A:  :eciperature> 
•v.iT'.or  than  44  l\  th.o  tVrr.ur.:  ^r^ii-Lill'.  "  .x-  ::-  a.c::vT:y.  and  exp*^- 
^-.irv  tv*  a  :o:u;vratuE\*  ->i  V*  :  •?<•  l.  :*  r  a  :  >:  :-  r^:  It^  :i:iie  has  K>en 
•:  '^L*.^i  to  tv  tuor\^  r.arr.::./:  :  ^l:.  a  s'  r:  :  \v«  ^  :>  "  .i,  r^^rher  tempera- 
v.irv  Hx  t:!^v:  :  :<':v.:vr>ii:..r':  .- a..-^  .-:':7-  .:->.  -.  ;v  r.'iivi«iti<  sur- 
v\*\:iui:::^  :ho  :er:i;^:;:  vw".-:  ;^r  :'.  >  *  .  >:  :  -r;  i::i  aL?o  i»y  the 
:vaotu^::  ot  tht'  -^h:*:/:  ;•  -i^ciiv-:  ,:  :  ;  'r*  -::  li:  :htf^  ^iry  state  it 
can  with^tar.  i.  a  :-•    •.vT'iV.>     '  I  •      :     '.-  >-    lestrjotiim  by 

;  i::a>  ":xvil  f  /.iv-.i : .  :\  V. .  -*  :  ..x  la^  :' .  r  i  •/.. .  v. .        -:»:Ml;ir  reaction. 
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The  influence  of  temperature  on  the  rennin  coagulation  has  been 
studied  by  Fuld  (46).  Some  of  his  results  are  given  in  the  following 
table: 


Temperaturo  («»C.). 


25.05 54 

30 j  32 

35 , ■  17 

40 10.2 

44 '  9 

50 14.  7 


abserv'et 

.    k,  calculated. 

185 

185 

312 

i            327 

.588 

j            574 

980 

d80 

i,in' 

1,491 

m) 

2,742 

(The  values  of  k,  observed  equal  10  000  divided  by  tinu;.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  good  agreement  between  the 
observed  and  the  calculated  values  up  to  40®  C  Above  this  tem- 
l)erature  the  observed  values  of  k  become  smaller  than  the  calculated 
values  on  accoimt  of  the  gradual  destniction  of  rennin  by  heat. 

In  1870  Segelke  and  Storch  (47)  showed  that  rennin  coagulates 
niilk  in  intervals  which  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  rennin  solution.     This  conclusion  has  been  confinned  by . 
the  later  work  of  a  number  of  observers.     Thus  Lorcher  (48)  obtained 
the  following  results  from  his  measurements: 


Quantity      Time  of  co- 
ol rennin,      agulation, 
in  cc.       I     miniit<>s. 


0.01 
.02 
.03 
.04 
.06 
.(Mi 
.07 
.08 
.0i» 
.10 
.20 
.30 
.40 
.50 

.70 
.80 
.90 
1.0 


245 
155 
12('..  5 

92 

7X 

♦i9.  2.'> 

♦v3 

5*1 

43 

24.  r. 

l(i 

12.  5 

10 

S.  75 
H.  U\ 
7.  5 


490 
4*i5 
4S5 

m) 

4<iS 
4«5 
.704 

rm 

430 
490 
4«0 

rm 
rm 

.\2't 

(i03 
fiOf) 


Recently  Madsen  (49)  has  also  investigated  the  effect  of  concen- 
tration of  the  rennin  on  the  renniu  coagulation,  working  at  a  tern- 
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perature  of  36.55®  C.     The  following  are  the  results  of  his  measure- 
ments: 


Time 
(minutes). 

Rennin 
(grams). 

Product. 

4 

0.08 

0.32 

6 

.05 

i30 

9 

.033 

.30 

11 

.024 

.26 

12 

.019 

.23 

14 

.0175 

.25 

20 

.013 

.26 

25 

.01 

.25 

30 

.007 

.21 

35 

.007 

.25 

50 

.005 

.25 

70 

.004 

.28 

80 

.0032 

.26 

100 

.0028 

.28 

120 

.0025 

.30 

180 

.00185 

.33 

240 

.0017 

.41 

The  influence  of  various  other  factors,  such  as  the  reaction  of  the 
milk,  the  action  of  salts,  the  efl'ect  of  ultraviolet  rays,  and  the  action 
of  various  organic  substances  on  the  rennin  coagulation  of  milk  has 
also  been  the  subject  of  numerous  investigations.  It  is  ofttimes  a 
difficult  matter  to  determine  whether  these  various  influences  are 
exercised  toward  the  ferment  itself  or  whether  they  react  on  the  milk 
or  participate  only  in  the  second  phase  of  the  rennin  coagulation. 
The  further  consideration  of  such  agents  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
communication.  Finally,  it  should  be  observed  that  Ilillman  (50) 
has  studied  the  rennin  coagulation  of  milk  in  its  practical  as|)ects. 
This  author  has  found  that  the  milk  of  fresh  cows  is  better  suited 
to  the  rennin  coagulation  than  the  milk  of  cows  which  are  nearly 
dry.  In  his  opinion  this  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  diminu- 
tion in  the  calcium  content  of  milk  dunng  the  period  of  lactation, 
lie  found,  further,  that  the  degree  of  acidity  of  milk  in  relation  to 
the  calcium  content  is  an  important  factor.  According  to  this 
author  a  liigh  calcium  content  and  liigh  acidity  prevail  at  the  begin- 
ning of  hictation  and  are  usually  accompanied  by  high  total  albumin 
and  a  high  caseinogen  content,  all  of  which  conchice  to  a  large  yield 
of  paracasiMn.  He  also  finds  that  the  time  of  coagulation  and  the 
yield  of  paracasein  arc  independent  of  one  another;  generally,  how- 
ever, a  short  coagulation  time  and  a  large  yield  of  paracasein  are 
as.sociated.  Strong  dilution  of  the  milk  with  water  tends  to  diminish 
the  yield  of  paracasein,  whereas  the  addition  of  soluble  calcium  salts 
tends  to  increase  it. 
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According  to  this  author  the  action  of  rennin  consists  not  only  in 
the  sphtting  of  caseinogen  into  paracasein  and  whey  proteid,  but  also 
in  the  conversion  of  other  milk  proteids  into  more  soluble  form.  He 
seems  to  think  that  under  favorable  conditions  paracasein  may  be 
formed  from  the  albumin  as  well  as  from  the  caseinogen. 

PART  n — (4a)    CHEMICAL   CHANGES    IN    MILK    PRODUCED  BY  BACTERIA 
AND   VARIOUS    OTHER   MICRO-ORGANISMS. 

The  more  obvious  changes  in  milk  with  which  we  are  familiar 
are  those  that  are  brought  about  by  bacteria  and  various  other 
micro-organisms.  Among  these  changes  niay  be  mentioned:  The 
ordinary  souring  and  curdling  of  milk,  with  the  production  of  lactic 
acid  as  the  chief  product;  the  production  in  milk  of  various  odor- 
iferous substances,  or  highly  flavored  substances,  many  of  a  some- 
what disagreeable  character,  good  examples  being  met  with  in  the 
ripening  of  cream  and  cheese;  the  production  of  colored  substances 
which  impart  to  the  milk  imusual  colors,  such  as  the  formation  of 
blue  milk;  the  formation  of  mucilaginous,  or  mucin-like  substances, 
which  serve  to  impart  to  the  milk  a  characteristic  ropiness,  knoA\Ti 
as  ropy  milk,  and  finally  we  must  include  under  this  head  those 
bacterial  changes  in  milk  which  result  in  the  formation  of  poisonous 
substances,  such  as  tyrotoxicon,  toxins,  etc. 

The  Iodic  acid  fermentation  of  milk. — The  lactic  acid  fermentation 
is  the  commonest  and  best  knoA\Ti  of  all  the  many  bacterial  changes 
that  occur  in  milk.  The  fact  that  on  standintj:  at  ordinary  teinj>era- 
tures  milk  gradually  turns  sour  and  finally  curdles  has  been  kinmii 
ever  since  milk  was  first  used  as  a  food  by  man.  In  early  times  the 
acid  of  milk  was  supposed  to  l)e  acetic  acid,  the  same  as  is  present 
in  vinegar,  and  as  has  already  been  pointed  out  this  acid  does,  accord- 
ing to  B6champ  (1),  occur  in  even  freshly  d^a^\^l  milk  in  small  (jiian- 
tities.  The  substance  really  responsible  for  the  sourintj:  of  milk,  viz, 
lactic  acid,  was  first  discovered  in  milk  l)y  wScheele  in  17N().  The 
new  acid  was  also  studied  by  Berzelius  and  its  composition  (Icfinitely 
established  through  the  work  of  Mitscherlich  and  Li(»l)i^'  in  1S32. 
Its  chemical  constitution  and  its  relation  to  other  varieties  of  lactic 
ac'id,  occurring  in  nature  or  the  products  of  chemical  s^-nthesis, 
were  first  established  as  the  result  of  the  labors  of  Strecker,  Erlen- 
meyer,  and  Wislecenus. 

In  1847,  Blondeau  (2)  discovered  micro-organisms  is  sour  milk,  but 
attached  to  these  no  particular  significance  so  far  as  t  he  souring  of  milk 
is  concerned.  It  remained  for  Pasteur  (.3),  in  1S57,  to  definitely  and 
conclusively  show  as  one  of  the  results  of  his  classic  investigations  on 
fermentation  that  the  souring  of  milk  is  really  a  kind  of  fermentation, 
24907— Bull.  41—08 23 
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which  is  accomplished  by  a  pecuUar  kind  of  micro-organism,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  levure  Idctique  Qactic  yeast).  His  first  commu- 
nication on  this  subject  was  read  to  the  Scientific  Society  of  Lille, 
August,  1857,  and  afterwards  to  the  French  Academy  in  November, 
1857.  Since  then  our  knowledge  of  the  lactic. acid  fermentation  has 
been  considerably  extended  through  the  labors  of  Pasteur's  students 
and  still  later  through  the  work  of  other  bacteriologists  and  chemists. 
For  example,  Boutroux  (4)  in  1878,  in  continuing  the  investigations 
of  Pasteur  on  the  souring  of  milk,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
lactic  acid  ferment  and  the  mycoderma  aceti,  which  is  concerned  in 
the  transformation  of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid  in  vinegar  making,  are 
identical,  but  that  these  vary  in  function,  depending  on  their  general 
environment  and  the  composition  of  the  liquid  in  which  they  grow. 
This  communication  also  contains  a  description  of  the  lactic  ferment 
and  an  enumeration  of  its  morphological  characteristics,  which  are 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  communication.  He  observed  that 
the  organism  grew  best  in  a  nutrient  medium  containing,  besides 
albuminous  matter,  invert-sugar  or  glucose.  He  also  found  that 
under  those  conditions  the  liquid  can  attain  a  maximum  acidity  of 
1 .5  per  cent  lactic  acid.  Larger  amounts  of  acid  than  this  checked  the 
life  and  growth  of  the  organism,  and  hence  if  it  is  desired  to  convert 
all  of  the  sugar  into  lactic  acid  the  acid  must  be  neutraUzed  with  chalk 
or  zinc  carbonate  as  fast  as  formed.  Under,  proper  conditions  the 
lactic  acid  organism  employed  by  Boutroux  produces  lactic  acid  only. 
The  lactic  acid  fermentation  of  milk  sugar  was  also  investigated  by 
llichet  (5),  who  found  that  when  milk  is  kept  at  40®  C,  it  becomes 
acid  and  coagulates  and  finally  attains  an  acidity  of  1.6  per  cent, 
which  amount  it  never  exceeds.  He  made  the  further  interesting 
observation  that  if  gastric  juice  be  added  to  milk  the  casein  is  coagu- 
lated and  finally  dissolved,  and  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  the 
milk  contains  a  larger  (juantity  of  lactic  acid  than  other^'ise  would 
have  been  y)resent  in  a  week,  and  after  four  or  five  days  as  much  as  4 
per  cent  of  lactic  acid  was  formed.  He  observed  that  while  neither  a 
pure  solution  of  lactose  nor  gastric  juice  will  ferment,  if  the  two  be 
mixed  fermentation  takes  place;  and  that  the  casein  of  milk  after  it 
has  been  dissolved  by  gastric  juice  also  ferments,  yielding  lactic  and 
butryic  acids,  besides  other  products  of  fermentation.  On  the  other 
hand  the  whey  of  milk  obtained  by  coagulation  with  rennin  never 
attains  an  acidity  higher  than  1.6  per  cent  of  lactic  acid,  even  after 
having  been  kept  for  six  months,  lie  found  that  the  lactic  acid 
fermentation  is  increased  by  exposing  a  large  surface  of  the  milk  to 
the  air.  The  activity  of  the  ferment  increases  up  to  44®  C,  remains 
constant  between  44  and  52°  C.,  and  above  52®  C.  diminishes  in 
activity  as   the   temperature  rises.     Digestive  juices  and  peptones 
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were  found  to  aid  lactic  acid  fermentation,  but  leucine  and  glycocoU 
were  found  to  have  no  effect  upon  the  process. 

The  general  trend  of  more  recent  investigations  on  the  subject  of 
lactic  acid  fermentation  has  been  to  show  that  the  change  of  milk 
sugar  into  lactic  acid  takes  place  under  the  influence,  either  direct  or 
indirect,  of  a  whole  series  of  micro-organisms,  whose  number  has  been 
considerably  augmented  by  recent  investigations  in  this  field.  Marp- 
mann  (6),  for  example,  during  the  summer  of  1885  investigated  the 
micro-organisms  of  cow's  milk  in  the  neighborhood  of  Goettingen  and 
detected  five  seemingly  new  and  different  species  of  organisms, 
which  more  or  less  strongly  induce  the  lactic  acid  fermentation  in 
solutions  of  cane  sugar  and  also  in  milk. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  levure  Idctique  of  Pasteur,  the  first 
of  these  oi^anisms  whose  morphological  and  biological  character- 
istics seems  to  have  been  determined  with  sufficient  accuracy  is  the 
Bacillus  acidi  lactici  of  Hueppe  (7).  It  is  now  known  that  in  addition 
to  the  Bacillus  acidi  lactici  (Hueppe)  the  following  organisms  can  bring 
about  the  lactic  acid  fermentations,  viz.  Bacillus  aerogenes.  Bacillus 
coli,  Bacillus  lactis  acidi  (Leichmann  and  others),  Streptococcus 
lacticus  (Kruse),  Streptococcus  pyogenes,  Pneumonococcus  A  and 
Pneumonococcus  B,  Bacillus  Delbruecki  (Leichmann),  Bacillus 
acidificans  longissimus  (Lafar),  etc. 

Boyerinck  (8)  has  also  made  exhaustive  studies  of  the  lactic-acid 
ferments  employed  in  the  arts.  This  author  applies  the  name 
Lactobacillus  Delbruecki  to  all  species  of  the  lactic-acid  ferment 
which  can  be  isolated  by  the  gelatin-must  method.  These  organ- 
isms, according  to  this  author,  however,  are  not  the  active  agents  of 
a  good  industrial  ferment.  On  the  other  hand  from  such  a  ferment 
he  was  able  to  isolate  the  Lacto  bacillus  fermentans.  This  organism 
when  cultivated  under  good  conditions  yields  only  lactic  acid  and  no 
volatile  acids.  The  minimum  temperature  of  its  activity  he  found 
to  be  25^  C,  the  optimum  temperature  41^-42°  C,  and  the  maximum 
temperature  50®  C.  These  observ^ations  furnish  an  interesting  con- 
firmation of  the  earlier  work  of  Richet  so  far  as  the  influence  of 
temperature  on  the  lactic  fermentation  is  concerned.  According 
to  Beyerinck  the  lactic  organisms  studied  by  him  can  be  mutually 
transformed  into  one  another  by  cultivation. 

Heinemann  (9)  has  called  attention  to  the  similarity  existing 
between  Bacillus  acidi  lactici  (Hiippe  and  others)  and  Bacillus  (lactis) 
aerogenes  (Escherich)  and  also  to  the  similarity  of  Bacillus  lactis 
acidi  (Leichmann  and  others),  Streptococcus  lacticus  (Kruse)  and 
Streptococcus  pyogenes,  and  in  a  more  recent  conmiunication  (10) 
on  the  kinds  of  lactic  acid  produced  by  lactic  acid  bacteria,  to  the 
similarity  of  Streptococcus  lacticus  with  Streptococcus  pyogenes  and 
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of  Bacillus  acidi  lactici  with  Bacillus  aerogenes.  It  has  been  ob- 
served by  tliis  author  that  in  the  ordinary  souring  of  milk  lactic 
acid  is  produced  chiefly  by  Streptococcus  lacticus  and  Bacillus  aero- 
genes,  and  further,  that  the  former  organism  predominates  in  approx- 
imate proportion  to  the  purity  of  the  milk.  Conn  (11)  also  has 
shown  that  95  to  100  per  cent  of  all  organisms  in  sour  milk  are  of 
the  Bacillus  lactis  acidi  type  (Streptococcus  lacticus). 

It  is  now  known  that  lactose  (sugar  of  milk)  is  not  directly  fer- 
mentable, but  must  first  be  converted  into  the  simpler  sugars  glucose 
and  galactose.  It  has  been  shown  by  a  number  of  investigators  that 
many  yeasts  and  bacteria  produce  an  enzyme  which  is  capable  of 
effecting  this  hydrolysis,  and  Hirschfeld  (12)  has  shown  that  in  the 
souring  of  milk  the  lactic  acid  bacteria  accomplish  the  inversion  of 
.  lactose,  and  that  this  change  takes  place  most  rapidly  in  the  first 
thirteen  to  twenty-four  hom^  after  the  introduction  of  the  organisms 
into  the  milk.  The  relative  amounts  of  lactose  inverted  being:  First 
day,  0.16;  second  day,  0.23;  third  day,  0.29.  Finally  in  this  con- 
nection it  has  been  sho\\Ti  by  Buchner  and  Meisenheimer  (13)  and 
independently  by  Herzog  (14),  that  an  enz\Tne  can  be  extracted  from 
certain  of  the  lactic  acid  forming  bacteria,  which  in  the  absence  of 
organisms  is  able  to  transform  lactose  and  cane  sugar  into  lactic  acid. 
Buchner  and  Meisenheimer  extracted  the  ferment  from  Bacillus  Del- 
bruecki  (Ixuchmann),  whereas  in  his  experiments  Herzog  employed 
the  Bacterium  acidi  lactici.  On  the  other  hand  Beyerinck  (8)  is  of 
the  ()|)inion  that  the  |)roiluction  of  lactic  acid  by  the  lactic  acid 
bacteria  is  not  a  invw  enzymic  function  but  a  catabohc  process. 

rju  himh  of  Iodic  acid  j>r(Kluci(l  in  milk  hy  the  lactic  acid  bacteria.— 
As  is  well  known,  4  isomers  of  lactic  acid  exist.  Three  of  these  are 
steivo-isoniers  of  alpha-oxy-propionie  acid  or  ethjhdine  lactic  acid, 
the  eheniieal  structure  of  wliich  is  repn^sented  by  the  formula 

CII3.CIIOII.COOII. 

This  eonipouml,  lUi  imlicated  by  the  above  formula,  contains  one 
asN  nniietrie  carbon  atom,  viz,  the  central  one,  and  hence  two  optically 
act  ive  forms  of  lactic  acid  and  one  optically  inactive  form  composed  of 
eijuiniohM'ular  proportions  of  the  two  active  varieties  are  possible  and 
all  tluHM'  are  known  to  exist.  Aqueous  solutions  of  one  of  these 
forms  of  lactic  acid  rotates  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right,  the 
second  aclivt*  variety  ri>tates  it  to  the  left,  and  the  third  inactive 
forni  has  no  elVeci  on  the  plane  of  polarization.  Hence  the  first  acid 
Is  tall(Ml  di^xtrolactic  acid,  and  is  desiirnateil  as  the  d-lactic  acid  or 
sin»pl\  (l-aeid;  (he  sei'ond  is  called  lievi>-lactic  acid  and  is  designated 
as  I  hh't  ic  acid  or  l-aciil :  and  the  third  lactic  acid  of  the  above  formula 
/•1  ('n]]ri\  inacti\e  or  racenioiil  lactic  acid  and  is  designated  (d  -f  1) 
Inttic  /ickI  or  sonieiimo5>  r-t\cK\. 
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The  fourth  isomer  of  lactic  acid  has  an  altogether  different  chemical 
constitution  from  the  other  3  forms  of  the  acid  and  is  known  to 
chemists  as  beta-oxypropionic  acid,  hydracryUc  acid,  or  ethylene 
lactic  acid.     It  has  the  chemical  structure  represented  by  the  formula 

CHjOH.CHj.COOH. 

This  acid  contains  no  asymmetric  carbon  atom.  It  therefore 
exhibits  no  optical  activity  and  only  one  form  of  it  is  known.  This 
is  not  a  product  of  the  lactic  acid  fermentation  and  hence  does  not 
further  concern  us  in  this  connection.  In  the  changes  occurring  in 
the  fermentation  of  milk  we  are  concerned  with  only  the  first  3  forms 
of  the  acid,  viz,  with  the  optical  isomers  of  alpha-oxypropionic  acid. 
Formerly  it  was  generally  accepted  as  pretty  well  established  that  the 
lactic  acid  produced  in  the  souring  of  milk  consisted  mainly  if  not 
entirely  of  the  r-acid.  Indeed  ordinary  lactic  acid,  viz,  the  r-acid, 
was  frequently  spoken  of  as  fermentation  '^Gahrungs^'  lactic  acid. 
In  1895,  however,  it  was  shown  by  Giinther  and  Thierfelder  that  the 
lactic  acid  present  in  milk  which  has  soured  spontaneously  does  not 
always  consist  entirely  of  inactive  lactic  acid.  They  showed  in  fact 
that  while  the  inactive  acid  was  present  in  naturally  sour  milk  there 
was  often  a  preponderance  of  the  dextro-rotatory  acid.  Further,  the 
Bacillus  lactis  acidi  (Streptococcus  lacticus,  Kruse),  in  pure  lactose, 
was  found  invariably  to  produce  the  d-acid. 

In  this  connection  Gadamer  (16)  has  observed  that  commercial 
lactic  acid  is  either  inactive  or  dextro  rotatory. 

Quite  recently  Heinemann  (10)  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  kinds  of  lactic  acid  produced  in  milk  by  the  lactic  acid  bacteria. 
The  following  are  his  conclusions : 

1.  Milk  naturally  soured  at  room  temperature  contains  chiefly  d-acid.  Milk  80ure<l 
at  37**  ('.  contains  chiefly  r-acid  with  1-acid  in  excess  if  allowed  to  stand  several  days. 

2.  Streptococcus  lacticus  and  Streptococcus  pyogenes  produce  the  same  kind  of 
lactic  acid.  i.  e.,  d-acid.  B.  aerogenes  from  milk  (B.  acidi  lactici)  and  the  ordinary 
laboratory  strain  of  B.  (lactis)  aerogenes  (Escherich)  produce  the  same  kind  of  lactic 
acid,  i.  e.,  1-acid. 

3.  The  lactic  acid  produced  in  naturally-soured  milk  varies: 

(a)  According  to  the  relative  numbers  of  Streptococcus  lacticus  and  B.  aerogenes 
present.     The  higher  the  number  of  B.  aerogenes  the  more  1-acid  is  produced. 

(6)  According  to  the  temperature  at  which  the  fermentation  takes  place  other  con- 
ditions being  equal.  At  37°  ('.  relatively  more  1-acid  is  formed  than  at  room  tem- 
perature. 

(r)  According  to  the  length  of  time  the  fermentation  has  lasted.  The  longer  the  time 
the  more  1-acid  is  formed. 

4.  In  "certified"  milk,  d-acid  only  was  present  at  room  temperature  for  nine  days, 
while  both  d-acid  and  1-acid  were  present  in  milk  of  poorer  quality  after  one  to  four 
days.  At  37®  C.  1-acid  was  apparent  after  six  days  in  "certified"  milk  and  on  the 
second  day  in  other  milk.  It  seems  as  if  the  purer  the  milk  the  longer  the  excess  of 
d-acid  persists. 
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5.  Racemic  lactic  acid  is  the  result  of  the  formation  of  pure  d-acid  and  pure  1-acid 
by  at  least  2  different  species  of  micro-organisms.  Racemic  lactic  acid  is  not  known 
to  be  the  product  of  one  species  only. 

6.  Since  it  is  known  that  B.  aerogenes  forms  other  acids  besides  lactic  acid,  often  in 
appreciable  amounts,  while  Streptococcus  lacticus  produces  almost  pure  d-acid,  the 
presence  of  d-acid  may  be  taken  as  indicating  desirable  conditions  for  dairy  work, 
because  this  shows  the  absence  of  the  fermentation  products  of  B.  aerogenes,  i.  e., 
volatile  acids,  gas,  and  ethyl  alcohol. 

According  to  Claflflin  (17)  in  the  lactic  acid  fermentation  as  carried 
out  in  the  manufacture  of  the  acid,  in  which  process  the  acid  pro- 
duced is  neutrahzed  by  chalk  practically  as  fast  as  formed  (or  at 
least  never  allowed  to  exceed  0.02  to  0.5  per  cent  by  vreight  of  the 
solution);  98  per  cent  of  the  sugar  is  converted  into  lactic  acid  in 
three  to  six  days  through  the  action  of  a  pure  culture  of  Bacillus 
acidi  lactici.  On  the  other  hand  in  the  ordinary  souring  of  milk^  in 
which  case  of  course  no  pains  are  taken  to  neutralize  the  acid  as  it 
accumulates  in  the  liquid,  smaller  amounts  of  lactic  acid  are  formed 
and  much  less  than  the  total  quantity  of  lactose  present  is  changed. 
Thus  we  have  seen  from  the  earlier  observations  of  Boutroux  and 
Richet  that  the  lactic  acid  never  exceeds  1.6  per  cent  by  weight  of 
the  liquid  undergoing  fermentation,  and  according  to  recent  observa- 
tions by  Blumenthal  and  Wolff  (18),  milk  which  has  been  kept  four 
years  may  still  contain  50  per  cent  of  its  original  lactose  unchanged. 

It  has  also  been  found  by  Haacke  (19)  that  the  amount  of  lactic 
acid  produced  in  the  lactic  fermentation  never  exceeds  one-third  of 
the  amount  of  sugar  decomposed  and  that  the  quantity  of  acid 
y)resent  at  any  one  thne  chiring  the  time  of  the  fermentation  is  not 
strictly  j)roi)()rtional  to  the  amount  of  sugar  decomposed,  for  the 
reason  that  a  y)art  of  the  lactic  acid  resultin<;  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  tlie  sugar  is  in  all  probability  decomposed  into  other  sub- 
stances. According  to  this  observ^er  1,000  lactic  bacilH  decomposed 
in  one  hour  an  amount  of  sugar  yar\'ing  according  to  conditions 
from  0.00001  to  0.008  milligram. 

The  changes  brought  al)out  in  milk  by  micro-organisms  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  production  of  lactic  acid.  In  fact  as  we  have 
already  seen  it  is  only  by  working  with  ])ure  culturt^s  of  certain  of 
the  lactic  acid  organisms  such  as  the  Streptococcus  lacticus,  etc.. 
under  proper  conditions,  that  lactic  acid  alone  is  produced,  and  in 
the  souring  of  milk  as  this  ordinarily  takes  y)lace  a  great  many  sub- 
stances besides  lactic  acid  are  produced  in  larger  or  smaller  amounts. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  acetic,  butyric,  and  succinic  a^'ids 
alcohol  and  gaseous  substances  such  as  hydrogen  and  carbon  dioxide. 
In  addition  to  these  substances  may  l)e  mentioned  the  production 
of  small  amounts  of  substances  having  characteristic  odors  usually 
of  a  disagreeable  character. 
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It  would  seem  from  the  recent  work  of  Tissier  and  Gasching  (20), 
carried  on  in  Professor  MetschnikofF's  laboratory,  that  in  the  sour- 
ing of  milk  as  this  usually  takes  place,  we  have  a  more  or  less  regular 
and  definite  sequence  of  changes,  due  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment in  the  milk  of  various  species  of  micro-organisms  which  were 
always  found  by  these  observers  to  be  present  in  the  milk  as  it  left 
the  dairy.  In  the  samples  examined  by  them  they  found  constantly 
bacteria  and  fungi.  According  to  these  authors  the  bacteria  present 
in  milk  are  divisible  into  two  groups: 

First.  Mixed  ferments,  including  the  proteolytic  mixed,  such  as 
Staphylococcus,  rather  rare,  and  the  peptolytic  mixed,  such  as 
Enterococci,  B.  coli,  B.  acidi  paralactici,  and  B.  lactopropylbuty- 
ricus. 

Second.  The  simple  ferments,  including  the  simple  proteolytic, 
such  as  Mesentericus,  Subtilis,  B.  putrificus,  and  Proteus  vulgaris; 
the  simple  peptolytic,  such  as  Proteus  Zukeri  and  B.  foecahs  alcali- 
genes. 

The  fungi  are  oidium  lactis,  rhizopus  nigricans,  and  in  one  case  a 
lactose  yeast. 

In  sterilized  milk  these  authors  have  found  these  organisms  to  pro- 
duce the  following  changes : 

The  mixed  ferments  accomplish  two  principal  fermentations  in 
milk,  the  lactic  and  the  butyric  fermentations.  The  lactic  fermen- 
tation is  brought  about  by  enterococcus,  less  actively  by  B.  coli  and 
most  actively  and  vigorously  by  B.  acidi  paralactici,  which  possesses 
a  high  order  of  resistance.  It  produces  chiefly  dextrolactic  acid. 
The  butyric  fermentation  is  accomplished  by  only  one  species,  viz, 
B.  lactopropylbutyricus,  which  in  order  of  sequence  follows  in  the 
wake  of  the  lactic  fermentation.  It  is  only  dependent  on  it  indi- 
rectly', however,  since  for  the  growth  and  development  of  this  organ- 
ism in  milk  neither  lactic  acid  nor  lactates  are  recjuired,  but  a  hexose 
which  is  formed  from  lactose  by  the  bacteria  immediately  preceding 
the  growth  of  the  butyric  ferment.  Thus  the  butyric  ferment 
depends  only  indirectly  for  its  action  on  the  lactic  acid  fermentation. 

The  simple  ferments  of  milk  have  been  found  to  peptonize  and 
destroy  the  casein,  but  in  symbiosis  with  the  mixed  ferments  they 
are  rapidly  arrested  in  their  action  by  the  acid  reaction  of  the  medium 
and  become  powerless  to  efl'ect  those  changes  in  milk  which  ordi- 
narily they  can  bring  about.  For  the  completion  of  these  changes, 
therefore,  the  intervention  of  higher  organisms  is  necessary.  These 
are  accomplished  by  the  milk  fungi,  oidium  lactis,  and  rhizopus 
nigricans. 

The  progress  of  the  souring  of  milk  has  been  found  by  these  observers 
to  be  always  the  same.     The  mixed  ferments  develop  rapidl}',  aided 
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by  the  simultaneous  action  of  the  simple  ferments.  Enterococ- 
cus  has  been  found  to  be  the  species  predominantly  producing 
inactive  lactic  acid,  valerianic  acid,  and  also  always  acetic  acid.  B. 
coli  follows  in  its  action,  producing  laevo-lactic  acid.  Together  these 
two  organisms  give  an  acidity  to  milk  equivalent  to  1.47  to  2  per 
cent  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  degree  of  acidity  arrests  the  action  of 
the  proteolytic  ferments  and  brings  on  the  coagulation  or  curdling 
of  the  milk.  The  B.  acidi  paralactici  continues  the  destruction  of 
the  lactose,  however,  and  gives  rise  to  the  true  lactic  acid  fermenta- 
tion, producing  always  dextrolactic  acid.  The  medium  having 
become  favorable  for  its  growth  and  development  the  Bacillus  lac- 
topropylbutyricus  sets  up  its  characteristic  fermentation,  producing 
always  inactive  lactic  and  also  propionic  and  butyric  acids  until 
a  total  acidity  of  4  to  6  per  cent  in  terms  of  sulphuric  acid  is 
reached.  This  degree  of  acidity  arrests  all  bacterial  action.  The 
fimgi,  oidium  lactis,  and  rhizopus  nigricans  then  intervene,  however, 
and  by  oxidizing  the  organic  acids  and  lactose  and  by  effecting  a 
further  destruction  of  the  casein  again  favor  the  growth  and  multi- 
plication of  those  organisms  whose  development  has  been  momenta- 
rily checked.  It  also  appears  from  the  work  of  Tissier  and  Gasching 
that  the  simple  ferments  alone  can  bring  about  the  decomposition  of 
the  casein  9,nd  its  ultimate  derivatives.  They  have  fiu'ther  observed 
that  the  bacteria  ordinarily  concerned  in  the  soiuing  of  milk  are  not 
in  any  way  directly  responsible  for  the  digestive  disturbances  which 
occasionally  result  from  the  use  of  milk  as  a  food.  Under  certain 
conditions,  however,  they  may  act  as  predisposing  causes,  but  the 
accidents  of  botulism  are  due,  according  to  these  authors,  to  special 
species  of  organisms  differing  from  those  which  are  ordinarily  con- 
cerned in  the  souring  of  milk. 

Quite  recently  Beyerinck  (21)  has  again  discussed  the  lactic  fer- 
mentation of  milk.  He  has  found  that  temperature  and  oxygen 
pressure  determine  the  nature  of  the  autofermentation  of  milk.  At 
temperatures  below  40°  C.  the  fermentation  brought  about  by  B. 
coli  is  replaced  by  a  butyric  acid  fermentation,  which,  after  lasting 
some  time,  is  succeeded  by  a  lactic  acid  fermentation.  In  good  milk, 
even  at  40°  C,  at  which  temperature  gas-producing  bacteria  develop 
most  rapidly,  no  gas  is  produced.  This  fact  therefore  forms  the 
basis  of  a  dairy  test  for  judging  of  the  purity  of  milk.  He  recog- 
nizes three  forms  of  lactic  acid  fermentation  depending  on  the  tempera- 
ture. At  very  low  temperatures  there  occurs  the  slimy  lactic  acid 
fermentation,  which,  according  to  this  author,  is  due  to  the  smaller 
cell  walls  of  the  organism.  At  medium  temperatures  the  common 
lactic  acid  fermentation  predominates,  this  being  caused  by  the  lacto- 
coccus   and    at   higher    temperatures    the   lactic    acid    fermentation 
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caused  by  the  lactobacillus.  Methods  for  isolating  these  organisms 
from  milk  are  given,  and  also  their  morphological  characteristics 
and  their  zymotic  reactions.  He,  like  other  observers,  has  found  the 
lactic  acid  ferment  to  be  very  variable. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  the  lactic  acid 
fermentation  of  milk  is  used  commercially  in  the  manufacture  of 
lactic  acid.  The  lactic  acid  fermentation  of  milk  is  also  turned  to 
practical  account  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese.  It  has  been  shown 
by  Epstein  (22)  that  the  ripening  of  cheese  is  due  largely  to  the 
action  of  organisms  which  induce  the  lactic  acid  fermentation. 
Each  particular  kind  of  cheese  is  produced  by  the  agency  of  special 
organisms  which  act  chemically  by  means  of  enzymes  and  give  rise 
to  the  peculiar  odor  and  flavor  of  the  cheese.  These  organisms  are 
chosen  both  with  regard  to  their  power  to  induce  the  lactic  acid  fer- 
mentation and  also  with  regard  to  the  peculiar  kind  of  cheese  desired. 
Similar  views  regarding  the  ripening  of  cheese  are  held  by  Von 
Freudenreich  (23).  According  to  this  author  the  lactic  acid  bacteria 
play  the  preponderating  if  not  the  exclusive  r61e  in  the  ripening  of 
Emmenthaler  cheese.  Similarly  Boekhaut  and  de  Vries  (24)  liave 
shown  that  cheese  which  does  not  contain  the  lactic  acid  bacteria 
does  not  ripen.  On  the  other  hand  Chodat  and  Hofman-Bang  (24a) 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  importance  of  the  lactic  acid  bacteria  in 
the  ripening  of  cheese  has  been  overestimated,  and  attribute  the 
greater  number  of  the  changes  occurring  in  this  process  to  another 
organism — namely,  tyrothrix. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Van  Slyke  (25) 
found  that  when  only  rennet  is  allowed  to  act  on  milk  no  cheese 
flavor  is  developed. 

Abnormal  fermentations  of  milk. — Under  ordinary  circumstances 
milk  usually  undergoes  the  lactic  acid  fermentation.  It  turns  sour 
and  curdles  and  the  production  of  lactic  acid  puts  a  stop,  tempora- 
rily at  least,  to  all  other  bacterial  changes.  Hence  in  normal  milk 
it  is  only  rarely  that  fermentation  other  than  souring  occurs.  Under 
certain  conditions,  however,  tlie  milk  becomes  infected  with  a  great 
variety  of  micro-organisms  and  various  changes  in  its  composition 
are  brought  about.  By  some  authorities  these  have  been  called 
abnormal  fermentations.  As  a  result  of  these  fermentations,  altera- 
tions take  place  in  the  color,  odor,  and  taste  of  the  milk,  and  in  some 
instances  highly  poisonous  substances  are  produced.  In  this  con- 
nection Burri  and  Dueggeli  (26)  have  recently  had  occasion  to  exam- 
ine four  samples  of  milk  in  which  such  alterations  had  occurred. 
According  to  these  authors  sample  (1)  had  the  pecuUarly  disagree- 
able odor  of  Limburger  cheese,  sample  (2)  the  odor  of  dogs,  sample 
(3)  a  bitter  taste,  and  sample  (4)  the  odor  and  taste  of  Schabzieger 
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cheese.  These  peculiar  odors  and  tastes  were  found  to  be  due  to 
specific  bacteria,  which  were  isolated  and  their  morphological  char- 
acteristics determined  by  these  authors. 

Blue  milk. — Under  certain  conditions  a  blue  pigment  may  develop 
in  milk  as  a  result  of  peculiar  changes  set  up  by  certain  micro-organ- 
isms. While  such  milk  is  apparently  harmless,  it  results  from  outside 
contamination  and  rarely  if  ever  occurs  in  well-kept  dairies.  In  one 
instance  its  production  has  been  traced  to  some  source  of  filth  or  un- 
cleanliness  and  in  some  instances  to  a  single  cow.  Its  occurrence  may 
be  prevented  by  the  adoption  of  cleanly  methods  and  in  case  it  has 
been  traced  to  any  particular  cow  by  washing  the  cow's  teats  with  a 
little  weak  acetic  acid.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  blue  milk  is  the 
first  dairy  infection  definitely  traced  to  bacteria.  As  early  as  1S41 
Fuchs  (27)  traced  the  production  of  blue  milk  to  the  growth  of  a 
micro-organism.  By  using  Koch's  gelatin  method  Hueppe  and  Eng- 
ling  (28)  succeeded  in  isolating  the  organism  which  produces  blue 
milk.  It  was  found  by  these  authors  to  produce  different  colors  when 
grown  on  different  media,  but  in  solutions  containing  ammonium 
lactate  it  was  always  found  to  produce  a  sky-blue  color.  Milk  infected 
with  this  organism  was  always  found  to  be  alkaline,  but  the  blue  color 
only  appears  when  the  milk  turns  sour,  as  the  result  of  lactic-acid 
fermentation,  or  when  acid  is  added  to  the  milk.  J.  Reiset  (29)  ob- 
served that  in  dairies  of  some  localities  a  blue  mold  forms  on  the 
surface  of  cow's  milk  which  has  been  allowed  to  stand.  It  has  also 
been  observed  on  the  milk  of  ewes  and  goats.  This  mold  was  found  to 
consist  of  mycelia  containing  immobile  bacteria.  The  mold  was 
found  to  grow  only  on  milk  having  a  distinctly  acid  reaction.  The 
cheniical  nature  of  the  blue  pigment  was  not  determined.  The 
organism  ordinarily  responsible  for  the  production  of  blue  milk  is 
known  as  Bacillus  aianogenes.  When  grown  in  fresh  milk  the  effect 
produced  by  this  organism  is  very  striking.  During  the  first  few 
hours  however  no  change  is  noticeable.  A  certain  amount  of  lactic 
acid  seems  to  be  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  blue  substance 
resulting  from  the  growth  of  this  organism.  As  the  milk  turns  sour 
therefore  blue  patches  appear,  until  finally  these  may  be  distributed 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  milk,  in  such  cases  imparting  to  it  a  sky- 
blue  color.  Still  other  organisms  besides  B.  cyanogenes  seem  to  have 
the  power  of  producing  blue  substances  in  milk. 

Red  ?ttilh. — According  to  Conn  (30),  red  milk  is  by  no  means  un- 
conunon  in  the  dairy.  Ordinarily,  however,  the  red  color  of  such 
milk  does  not  result  from  the  growth  of  bacteria,  but  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  blood  in  the  milk  resulting  from  injuries  to  the  udder. 
Sometimes  it  results  from  the  feeding  of  the  cow  on  plants  containing 
red  pigment,  such  as  the  madder  plant,  etc. ;  more  rarely  from  apeculiar 
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fermentation  induced  by  bacteria.  Among  the  organisms  known  to 
produce  this  change  in  milk  may  be  mentioned  Bacillus  erythrogeneSj 
B.  prodigiosus,  and  a  sarcina.  The  production  of  red  milk  through 
the  agency  of  bacteria  is  without  practical  significance. 

OtJier  color  changes  in  milk. — Still  other  changes  have  been  found  to 
occur  in  milk  and  practically  all  of  the  pigment-forming  bacteria  will 
develop  their  characteristic  pigments  in  milk  in  the  event  that  they 
gain  access  thereto.  According  to  Conn  (31)  orange-colored  milk, 
green  milk,  yellow  milk,  amber-colored  milk,  indigo  milk,  chocolate- 
colored  milk,  and  black  milk  have  all  been  described  by  bacteriolo- 
gists. In  all  cases  the  pigment  has  been  found  to  have  been  produced 
by  bacteria.  These  have  been  isolated  and  their  morphological  char- 
acteristics determined.  Ordinarily  they  are  not  normal  infections, 
and  hence  are  of  no  practical  importance  in  dairying. 

Slimy  or  ropy  milk. — Under  certain  conditions,  slimy,  mucilaginous 
substances  are  produced  in  milk  through  the  growth  of  certain 
organsims  which  impart  to  the  milk  a  characteristic  sliminess  or 
ropiness.  Milk  possessing  such  properties  is  known  as  slimy  or  ropy 
milk.  It  often  can  be  drawn  out  into  long  threads  of  exceeding 
fineness.  For  example,  slimy  milk  has  been  obtained  of  such  vis- 
cosity that  it  could  be  drawn  out  into  threads  10  feet  in  length 
and  of  such  fineness  as  to  be  scarcely  visible.  In  certain  countries 
slimy  milk  is  esteemed  as  a  delicacy,  and  special  methods  have 
been  described  for  its  preparation.  Such  is  the  case  in  Norway, 
where  it  is  called  by  the  natives  *'taetamoelk.**  In  Holland  also  a 
special  ferment  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  Edam  cheese, 
which  has  the  power  of  rendering  the  milk  slimy.  The  cheese  made 
from  such  milk  is  said  to  ripen  more  rapidly  and  more  evenly  than 
cheese  made  without  the  use  of  this  particular  organism.  This 
peculiar  change  in  the  consistency  of  milk  has  also  been  foimd  to  be 
due  to  bacteria  and  ordinarily,  as  it  occasionally  occurs  in  the  dairy, 
is  a  source  of  great  trouble  and  annoyance.  Many  bacteria  seem  to 
have  the  power  of  producing  a  slime  in  milk  under  suitable  conditions. 
Ordinarily,  however,  this  change  is  accomplished  by  one  or  two  bac- 
teria having  a  wide  distribution  in  nature.  Of  these  B.  lactis  vis- 
cosus  (Adametz)  seems  to  be  the  commonest  organism  of  the  kind 
found  in  Europe,  and  a  similar  organism,  probably  the  same  species, 
occurs  in  this  country.  It  is  a  very  hardy  organism,  and  finds  its 
way  into  the  milk  through  the  water  supply  of  the  dairy.  From 
such  a  source  the  infection  may  become  widely  diffused  and  difficult 
to  trace.  However,  it  is  an  infection  which,  no  matter  how  trouble- 
some, can  be  eradicated  through  cleanliness,  although  in  certain 
instances  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  disinfectants.  Among 
other  organisms   producing  sliminess  in  milk  may  be  mentioned 
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Micrococcus  freudenreichii  and  two  forms  of  streptococci,  one  the 
source  of  the  slimy  ferment  in  Holland,  the  latter  present  on  the 
leaves  of  Pinguicula,  the  latter  being  employed  in  Norway  as  the 
source  of  the  ferment ;  and  as  pointed  out  by  Beyerinck  sliminess  in 
milk  may  be  produced  by  certain  of  the  lactic-acid  bacteria,  espe- 
cially by  those  growing  at  low  temperatures.  Slimy  milk  also 
results  from  a  diseased  condition  of  the  mammary  gland  and  is  a 
common  characteristic  of  garget.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  substances  causing  the  sliminess  of  milk. 

Bitter  milk, — Freshly  drawn  milk  has  sometimes  a  bitter  taste,  in 
other  instances  it  acquires  such  a  taste  on  standing  a  few  hours. 
The  bitter  taste  of  freshly  drawn  milk  is  sometimes  due  to  the  passage 
of  bitter  substances  into  the  milk  from  the  food  of  the  cow,  such  as 
lupines.  It  may  also  be  produced  during  the  last  stages  of  lactation. 
In  those  cases  in  which  the  bitter  taste  develops  only  after  standing 
the  cause  thereof  is  to  be  sought  in  changes  in  the  composition  of  the 
milk  due  to  the  action  of  certain  organisms.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  organisms  seem  to  possess  the  power  of  producing  a  bitter 
taste  in  milk,  some  of  them  after  a  short  interval,  others  only  after 
a  longer  one.  Only  the  former  are  of  any  practical  significance  in 
the  dairy,  and  among  these  may  be  mentioned  a  micrococcus,  a  cut 
of  which  is  shown  by  Conn,  and  a  bacillus  described  by  Weigmann, 
which  have  the  power  of  ruining  the  taste  of  freshly  drawn  milk  in 
a  few  hours.  The  source  of  these  organisms  is  difficult  to  trace.  In 
one  case  cited  by  Conn  the  organism  giving  rise  to  this  abnormal  fer- 
mentation was  traced  to  the  milk  ducts  of  a  single  cow. 

Nothing  is  known  regarding  the  chemical  naturo  of  the  substance 
or  substances  resulting  from  the  action  of  such  organisms  as  accom- 
plish the  bitter  fermentation. 

The  alkaliJie  fermentation  of  miR\—\i  has  been  observed  that 
boiled  milk  never  turns  sour  by  spontaneous  fermentation.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  boiled  milk  is  allowed  to  stand  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures it  gradually  acquires  an  alkaline  reaction,  ofttimes  a  bit- 
ter taste,  and  finally  curdles,  yielding  a  soft,  slimy  curd.  On  further 
standing  this  curd  gradually  dissolves  to  form  a  somewhat  clear 
liquid,  and  if  the  fermentation  be  allowed  to  proceed  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  a  semitransparent  licjuid  is  obtained,  having  no  resem- 
blance to  milk.  As  with  the  other  fermentations  of  milk,  a  number 
of  organisms  are  capable  of  causing  the  alkaline  fermentaticm  of  milk, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  substances  are  produced  as  the  result 
of  these  changes.  Among  the  substances  found  in  milk  which  has 
undergone  the  alkaline  fermentation  may  be  mentioned  the  peptones, 
which  are  believed  to  be  responsible  for  the  bitter  taste,  leucin^tyrosin, 
and  anunonia,  which  latter  imparts  to  the  liquid  the  characteristic 
alkaline  reaction.     Butyric  acid  is  also  formed  in  this  fermentation. 
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This,  however,  is  at  once  neutralized  by  the  ammonia  present,  and 
exists  in  the  liquid  in  the  form  of  ammonium  butyrate. 

Alcoholic  fermentation  of  milk. — Among  the  abnormal  fermenta- 
tions of  milk  may  be  mentioned  the  alcohoUc  fermentation,  which  is 
accomplished  by  certain  yeasts,  aided  in  their  action  by  certain 
species  of  bacteria.  While  alcohoUc  fermentation  of  milk  is  abnormal 
in  the  sense  that  it  never  occurs  in  milk  spontaneously,  but  must  be 
induced  by  direct  inoculation  with  certain  ferments,  it  is  employed  in 
the  production  of  certain  milk  beverages,  such  as  koumiss  and  kefir, 
etc.,  which  in  certain  countries  are  highly  esteemed  as  articles  of 
diet,  and  have  in  recent  years  come  into  more  of  less  general  use  as 
food  for  invalids,  etc.  Koumiss,  originally  made  by  the  alcoholic 
fermentation  of  mare's  milk,  is  now  made  from  cow's  milk  by  the 
addition  of  cane  sugar  and  yeast.  The  first  action  of  the  ferments  is 
to  hydrolyse  the  polysaccharides  (cane  sugar  and  lactose)  producing 
the  simpler  sugars,  glucose,  levulose,  and  galactose,  all  of  which  are 
fermentable  by  yeast.  Two  changes  then  occur,  the  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation, resulting  in  the  production  of  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide, 
and  the  ordinary  lactic  acid  fermentation,  resulting  in  the  produc- 
tion of  lactic  acid.  Kefir,  a  similar  beverage,  originating  in  the 
Caucasus,  is  also  made  from  milk  by  an  alcoholic  fermentation.  The 
fermentation  is  carried  out  in  leather  bottles,  and  is  started  by  means 
of  '*  kefir  grains,"  concerning  whose  origin  but  Uttle  is  known.  Dur- 
ing' the  fermentation  thus  induced  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
ferment  is  produced,  which  is  removed  and  dried  in  the  sun,  and  thus 
new  supplies  of  the  kefir  grains  obtained.  Struve  (82)  gives  the  fol- 
lowing proximate  chemical  analysis  of  kefir  grains  dried  at  100°  C. : 

Per  cent. 
W'ator 11.21 

Fat :\.m 

Soluble  peptone-liko  HubHtancc^ 10.  98 

Proteidfl  soluble  in  ammonia 10.  32 

Proteids  soluble  in  caustic  potanh 30.  H9 

Insoluble  residue 33. 1 1 


100.00 


The  whole  of  the  active  matter  of  the  ferment  was  contained  in 
the  insoluble  residue.  A  microscopic  examination  of  this  showed  it 
to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  yeast  cells  with  Bacterium  dispora  Caucasica 
(Kern).  In  a  few  specimens  leptothrix  and  oidium  lactis  were  also 
present.  According  to  this  author,  the  yeast  cells,  which  have  been 
somewhat  modified  by  their  growth  in  leather  bottles,  are  alone 
responsible  for  the  peculiar  kefir  fermentation. 

According  to  Vieth  (33)  milk  sugar  ordinarily  does  not  readily 
undergo  alcoholic  fermentation  with  yeast.     With  kefir  grains,  how- 
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ever,  a  rapid  alcoholic  and  lactic  fermentation  takes  place.  Accord- 
ing to  this  author  also  the  ferment  of  the  grains  consists  of  the  BdciUiLS 
dispora  Caucdsica  (Kem)  and  a  modified  form  of  the  ordinary  yeast, 
Saccharomyces  cerevisise.  According  to  von  Freudenreich  (34)  the 
grains  contain  at  least  two  species  of  bacteria  and  one  species  of 
yeast,  which  acting  together  produce  the  kefir  fermentation.  The 
bacteria  effect  the  inversion  of  the  milk  sugar,  after  which  a  portion 
of  the  simpler  sugar  is  converted  into  alcohol  by  the  action  of  the 
yeast  and  another  portion  into  lactic  acid  by  the  further  action  of  the 
bacteria.     The  milk  is  curdled  during  this  fermentation. 

According  to  Martinand  (35)  milk  undergoes  alcoholic  fermentation 
with  a  great  many  species  of  yeasts,  especially  if  glucose  and  malt- 
ose be  added,  and  coagulation  of  the  milk  occurs  under  these 
conditions  even  in  the  absence  of  acids. 

PART    II    (4b) — MILK    POISONING — OALACTOTOXISMUS. 

Of  all  foods  milk  is  probably  the  most  subject  to  contamination 
and  change.  Of  the  various  forms  of  contamination  to  which  it  is 
liable  the  commonest  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  which  results 
from  the  introduction  into  the  milk  of  lactic-acid-producing  bac- 
teria from  various  sources.  These  organisms  accomplish  those 
changes  which  are  familiar  to  us  in  the  ordinary  souring  of  milk. 
While  according  to  Stoakley  (1)  buttermilk  is  sometimes  responsi- 
ble for  acute  milk  poisoning,  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  sour 
milk  but  rarely  gives  rise  to  troubles  of  this  character.  Indeed,  by 
a  numl>er  of  medical  authorities  sour  milk  is  regarded  as  a  very 
healthful  In^verage,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  lactic-acid-pro- 
ducing bacteria  tend  by  their  growth  in  the  intestine  to  lessen  intes- 
tinal putrefaction,  thereby  diminishing  the  tendency  to  auto-in- 
toxications from  substances  resulting  from  the  growth  of  the  bac- 
terial flora  normally  present  in  the  intestine.  On  the  other  hand 
is  not  infre(|uently  happens  that  fresh  milk  In^comes  contaminated 
with  toxic  substances,  or  with  toxicogenic  bacteria,  in  which  event 
the  milk  may  give  rise  to  acute  intoxications.  The  subject  of  milk 
poisoning  has  been  chiefly  studied  by  X'aughan  and  his  associates, 
and  to  him  we  owe  the  term  (Jalactotoxisnuis.  In  spite  of  all  that 
has  IxHMi  (lone  however  the  subject  of  milk  poisoning  is  as  yet  but 
very  imperfectly  understood.  Chiefly  through  the  labors  of  Vaughan 
(2)  and  his  coworkers,  together  with  observations  by  Sonnenbergt»r 
(;0,  1^'  Blanc  (4).  Baird  (5),  and  others,  it  is  now  known  that  milk 
may  ac(|uire  poisonous  properties  and  become  dangerous  to  health 
in  essentially  five  distinct  ways: 

P^irst.  It  may  absorb  metallic  poisons  from  metallic  vessels  in 
which  it   has  been  allowed   to  stand.     Attention  has  already  been 
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called  to  the  fact  that  Golding  and  Feilmann  (6)  found  copper  in 
milk  which  had  stood  in  contact  with  a  broken  copper  coil.  In  this 
connection  Baird  (5)  attributed  an  outbreak  of  milk  poisoning  to 
the  preservation  of  milk  in  metal  vessels,  and  pointed  out  that  the 
substitution  of  earthenware  vessels  brought  about  a  cessation  of 
the  trouble.  Sonnenberger  (3)  has  also  observed  that  milk  allowed 
to  sour  in  vessels  of  copper,  zinc,  etc.,  is  apt  to  contain  soluble, 
poisonous  salts  of  these  metals. 

Second.  Through  the  eUmmation  of  poisonous  drugs  from  the 
mother  through  the  milk.  As  Sonnenberger  (3)  has  pointed  out, 
many  drugs  administered  by  the  mouth  appear  in  large  quantity  in 
the  milk.  Among  such  he  cites  ether,  arsenic,  alcohol,  lead,  col- 
chicum,  euphorbin,  iodine,  morphine,  salicylic  acid,  hemlock,  mercury, 
turpentine,  antimony,  veratrine,  and  a  great  variety  of  salts.  He 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  such  milks  are  dangerous  to  children 
and  young  animals,  and  recommends  that  milk  from  cows  receiving 
active  drugs  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  sold. 

Third.  Through  the  elimination  in  the  milk  -of  poisonous  sub- 
stances contained  in  the  food  of  cattle,  especially  the  vegetable 
poisons  of  certain  weeds  which  compose  part  of  the  diet  of  milch 
cows  in  many  localities.  According  to  Sonnenberger  (ibid.)  dele- 
terious cattle  feed  is  very  common.  Clover  fields  around  Worms 
(Germany),  for  example,  have  been  found  to  contain  30  to  40  species 
of  more  or  less  poisonous  plants,  15  of  w^hich  are  very  poisonous. 
According  to  this  author,  these  poisons  pass  into  the  milk  if  such 
plants  are  eaten  by  the  cows;  and  these  poisonous  substances  are 
not  destroyed  by  boiling  the  milk.  He  found  in  harmony  with 
these  ideas  that  the  season  for  infantile  diarrheas  around  Worms 
corresponds  not  with  the  hot  season,  but  with  the  season  most 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  weeds,  viz,  a  cold,  wet  summer.  Accord- 
ing to  Sonnenberger,  the  feeding  of  milch  cows  with  vegetable  refuse, 
such  as  potato  tops,  rotten  apples,  moldy  hay,  et<5.,  tends  also  to 
poison  the  milk. 

Fourth.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  milk  may  acquire  toxic 
properties  as  a  result  of  a  diseased  condition  of  the  mother.  Accord- 
ing to  Michelazzi  (See  Le  Blanc  (4)  ),  the  milk  of  a  tuberculous 
animal  contains  a  tuberculous  poison,  which  is  not  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  heating  to  100°  C,  and  that  the  milk  of  such  animal, 
when  sterilized  at  100°  C,  causes  a  slow,  chronic  intoxication,  and 
that  the  milk  of  a  tuberculous  mother  is  toxic  to  the  children.  Le 
Blanc  has  pointed  out  that  the  milk  of  cows  in  heat  (les  vaches 
taurdieres)  has  a  strong,  cheesy  smell,  and  a  salty,  bitter  taste.  It 
alters  rapidly  even  when  kept  in  sterile  tubes,  and  causes  gastro- 
intestinal disturbances  in  young  animals.     The  toxic  effect  of  the 
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milk  and  milk  products  of   ^'nymphomanous^^   cows   is  even   more 
marked. 

Fifth.  As  shown  by  Vaughan  and  others  (2),  highly  toxic  sub- 
stances are  produced  in  milk  by  bacteria.  The  earlier  investigations 
on  the  subject  of  bacterial  poisons  in  milk  and  milk  products  were 
confined  almost  entirely  to  poisonous  cheese,  the  poisonous  proper- 
ties of  which  were  formeriy  ascribed  to  various  fatty  acids.  In  1852, 
however,  Schlossberger  (see  Vaughan  &  Novy,  ibid.),  from  experi- 
ments with  pure  fatty  acids,  demonstrated  that  these  substances 
are  not  sufficiently  toxic  to  accoimt  for  the  highly  toxic  nature  of 
poisonous  cheese.  In  1883  and  1884  an  epidemic  of  cheese  poisoning 
occurred  in  Michigan,  which  led  Vaughan  and  his  students  to  an 
exhaustive  investigation  of  the  subject.  The  outcome  of  these 
studies  was  the  isolation  from  poisonous  cheese,  in  1884,  of  a  crystal- 
line substance,  to  which  Vaughan  gave  the  name  of  tyrotoxicon, 
and  which  was  believed  by  him  to  be  a  diazo  derivative  of  benzene. 
Chemically  it  was  foimd  to  be  very  imstable,  its  aqueous  solution 
decomposing  when  heated  to  90°  C.  Tyrotoxicon  has  since  been 
isolated,  in  many  instances,  from  poisonous  cheese  by  other  investi- 
gators. It  has  also  been  detected  in  poisonous  milk.  In  1886 
Newton  and  Wallace  (7)  foimd  the  poison  in  a  milk  supply  at  Long 
Branch  which  had  seriously  affected  a  number  of  persons.  In  1887 
Firth  (8),  an  English  army  surgeon,  isolated  it  from  the  milk  which 
had  poisoned  the  soldiers  of  a  garrison  in  India  where  he  was  sta- 
tioned, and  in  the  same  year  Vaughan  (9)  investigated  a  number  of 
cases  of  violent  milk  poisoning  occurring  at  Milan,  three  of  which 
had  resulted  fatally.  Fresh  milk,  inoculated  with  the  vomit,  stomach 
conti^nts,  or  an  aqueous  extract  of  the  intestines,  gave,  after  standing 
twenty-four  hours  at  25°-3()°  C,  a  sufficient  amount  of  tATotoxicon 
to  enable  these  investigators  to  recognize  nitrogen  and  phenol 
among  the  products  of  its  decomposition,  the  latter  being  recog- 
nized by  precipitation  with  bromine  water  and  by  other  well-known 
U»sts.  In  these  cases  the  coroner's  jury,  before  whom  this  evidence 
was  sulmiitted,  rendered  a  verdict  of  death  from  poisoning  by  tjTo- 
toxicon.  Camman  (10)  reported  23  cases  of  milk  poisoning  attributed 
to  tyrotoxicon,  and  Kiimicutt  (11)  isolated  the  poison  from  milk 
which  had  stood  in  unclean  vessels  for  some  time.  Vaughan  and 
Now  (12)  and  others  found  tyrotoxicon  in  poisonous  ice  cream, 
and  still  others  have  obtained  it  from  custards  and  other  desserts 
prepared  from  milk  or  cream/  Indeed  it  would  appear  from  these 
investigati(ms  that  any  foodstuff  prepared  from  milk  is  liable  to 
contain  this  poison.  In  his  later  writings  on  the  subject,  however, 
Vaughan  (13)  takes  the  view  that  tjTotoxicon  is  not  the  only  poison 
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in  poisonous  cheese  and  milk  products.  According  to  this  author 
it  is  probably  not  present  in  all  specimens  of  poisonous  cheese,  and 
it  is  probably  no{  the  most  important  poison  of  poisonous  cheese. 
Others  are  also  of  this  opinion.  For  example,  Dokkum  (14)  by  the 
methods  used  by  Vaughan  in  the  isolation  of  tyrotoxicon  obtained 
from  poisonous  cheese  a  substance  similar  to  curare  in  its  action, 
five  milligrammes  of  which  killed  frogs  in  thirty  minutes.  For 
this  poison  this  author  proposed  the  name  tyrotoxin  to  distinguish 
it  from  tyrotoxicon.  Nothing  is  known  regarding  its  chemical 
composition.  Lepierre  (15)  isolated  a  base  having  the  composition 
GjeHjaNjO^  from  poisonous  cheese,  which  caused  diarrhea  in  ani- 
mals when  administered  by  the  mouth.  During  the  course  of  their 
own  investigations,  Vaughan  and  Novy  (16)  were  unable  to  detect 
t^Totoxicon  in  certain  samples  of  cheese  known  to  have  produced 
poisoning.  From  some  of  these  samples  they  obtained  a  poisonous 
albumin.  It  gave  the  biuret  test.  It  was  found  not  to  be  a  globulin 
nor  a  peptone.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  bacteria  obtained  from 
poisonous  milk  and  cheese  developed  on  culture  media  poisons  which, 
according  to  Vaughan,  are  probably  related  to  neurin. 

It  has  also  been  shown  that  milk  and  milk  products  may  also  con- 
tain a  large  number  of  bacteria  each  of  which  produces  its  peculiar 
toxin  (16a).  This,  according  to  Novy  (17),  is  especially  the  case 
with  the  Enteritidis  group  of  bacteria,  which  by  their  growth  do  not 
curdle  the  milk,  but  render  it  somewhat  transparent.  According  to 
Vaughan,  the  summer  diarrheas  of  child  re ti  are  not  due  in  all  cases 
to  a  specific  micro-organism,  but  to  the  poisons  elaborated  in  milk 
by  many  different  bacteria.  Such  diseases  are  found  almost  exclu- 
sively among  children  that  are  artificially  fed,  and  they  occur  chiefly 
in  the  hot  weather,  for  the  reason  that  a  high  temperature  is  essential 
to  the  growth  and  wide  distribution  of  these  toxicogenic  organisms. 
To  Fluegge  (18)  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  most  valuable  con- 
tributions to  our  knowledge  of  the  toxicogenic  bacteria  of  milk, 
especially  the  peptonizing  bacteria.  By  this  author  12  such  species 
were  isolated  and  studied.  Of  these,  3  species  were  found  to  develop 
poisonous  substances.  Cultures  of  No.  1  in  subcutaneous  doses 
of  0.5  cubic  centimeter  were  found  to  kill  mice.  When  milk  con- 
taining this  organism  was  fed  to  dogs  similar  disturbances  set  in  in 
about  one  hour.  Milk  cultures  of  bacillus  No.  3  produced  diarrhea 
in  puppies,  followed  in  one  case  by  death  on  the  third  day.  The  fil- 
tered culture  of  bacillus  No.  7,  after  concentration  to  one-fifth  of  its 
original  volume,  caused  death  in  mice  and  guinea  pigs  in  six  to  twelve 
hours,  and  even  the  unconcentrated  milk  culture  of  this  organism 
acted  powerfully  when  fed  to  puppies.  In  market  milk  Fluegge  fre- 
24907— Bull.  41—08 24 
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quently  found  these  poisonous  peptonizing  bacteria  in  practically 
pure  culture.  The  investigation  of  the  peptonizing  bacteria  of  milk 
has  been  continued  by  Luebbert  and  also  by  Vaughan.  According 
to  Luebbert  (19),  these  organisms  are  widely  distributed.  They 
have  been  foimd  to  act  only  on  the  proteids  of  the  milk,  the  fat  and 
milk  sugar  contained  in  the  milk  remaining  undiminished.  He  also 
found  the  milk  cultures  of  these  organisms  to  be  highly  toxic.  When 
fed  on  such  milk,  guinea  pigs  died  after  four  days,  and  puppies  after 
the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  day,  following  severe  diarrheas.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  full-grown  dog  ate  of  the  milk  freely  without  any  bad 
effect,  thus  showing  that  age  affords  some  protection  against  milk 
poisoning.  Luebbert^s  results  on  the  toxicogenic  peptonizing  bac- 
teria of  milk  have  been  confirmed  by  Vaughan  (20).  According  to 
this  author  the  organisms  responsible  for  cholera  infantum  are  truly 
pathogenic  in  that  they  produce  a  definite  chemical  poison,  the 
absorption  of  which  is  followed  by  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and 
in  order  to  explain  the  great  susceptibility  of  infants  to  milk  poison- 
ing and  the  comparative  immunity  of  the  adult  he  has  advanced  the 
view  that  the  great  susceptibility  of  children  to  such  intoxications 
is  due  to  the  ease  and  readiness  with  which  casein  is  absorbed  by 
the  mucous  men]brane  of  the  intestine  of  children,  and  that  the 
casein  carries  along  with  it  the  bacterial  cells  containing  this  poison. 
In  the  adult,  on  the  other  hand, 'the  digestive  powers  of  the  stomach 
are  increased  and  intestinal  absorption  modified  to  a  corresponding 
degree.  At  present  practically  nothing  is  known  regarding  the  pre- 
cise choniicrtl  nature  of  those  bacteriijl  poisons,  and,  as  already 
pointed  out  hv  Novy  (21),  investigations  pertainin<j:  to  a  more  exact 
study  of  the  toxicogenic  micro-organisms  of  milk  and  their  poisonous 
products  l)elong  to  the  future  of  medical  and  chcMnical  research.  I 
have  been  informed  by  Doctor  Vaughan  that  nothing  of  any  practical 
importance  has  been  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  milk  poisons 
during  the  last  few  years. 

PART  III.     CHEMICAL  STANDARDS  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  THE 

SALE  OF  MILK. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  sale  of  milk  in  various  cities  throughout 
the  world  Inis  l)een  regulated  by  law.  In  this  connection  various 
chemical  standards  regulating  the  sale  of  milk  luive  been  propost^l, 
based  on  the  results  of  large  numbers  of  analyses  of  milk  in  various 
countries.  I  am  indebted  to  L.  A.  Roirers,  Acting  Chief  of  the 
Dairy  Division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  V.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  for  the  following  compilation  of  I'nitcd  Slates  and  State 
standards  for  milk  and  dairy  products.  It  will  be  observed  that  this 
compilation  was  published  in  lUOo. 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of   Animal  Industry— Circular  No.  74.    D.  E.  Salmon, 

D.  V.  M.,  Chief  of  Bureau.) 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  1,  1905. 
In  the  table  following,  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Ed.  H.  Webster,  Chief  of 
the  Dairy  Division,  are  given  the  standards  for  dairy  products  as  proclaimed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  as  established  by  law  in  the  several  States,  so  far  as 
obtainable,  and  revised  to  date. 

The  percentages  stated  represent  minimum  standards  in  all  cases  unless  otherwise 
expressed.  States  not  named  are  understood  to  have  no  laws  prescribing  standards 
for  dairy  products. 

T).  E.  Salmon, 
Appro  V  ed :  Chi4'f  of  B  una  a  of  Animal  Industry. 

James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

United  States  and  State  stavdards  for  dairy  products,  1905. 


Butter. 


Fat. 


Colorado 


Dist.  of  Columbia 

9 

G^orvia 

8.5 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

11.5  1. 

'"h" 

Illinois  rf 

Indiana <J 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland/ 

Massachusetts 

April-September. 
Michigan 


Minnesota. 


12.  5 

12 

12 

12.5 

13 

.'  12.5 

I  Sp.  grav. 
1.029-33 
-i  13 


<.).3 
9 


3.5 
2.5 
3 


3 

3 

3 

3.5 

3.7 

3 

3 


83 

Not  over 

12  p.  c. 

water  or 

5  p.c.salt. 


Full  cream,  50  p.  c.  of  the 
total  solids  to  be  fat. 

Full  cream,  30  p.  c.  fat; 
half  skim,  15 p. c;  skim 
from  skim  muk.  Fancy 
excepted. 

Full  cream,  35  p.  c.  total 
solids  to  be  rat;  skim, 
fat  less  than  35  p.  c.  of 
total  solids. 


15  I 
15  , 


80 

80 
Maxi- 
mum 
I    water, 
I  15  p.  c; 
isalt,<>  p.c. 


Full  cream,  30  p.  c.  fat 
(fancy  excepted;  skim, 
less  than  30  p.  c.  fat; 
less  than  15  p.  c,  sale 
prohibited. 
\N^ole  milk,  48  p.  c.  total 
solids  to  be  fat. 
I  Skim,minimumfat  10 p.c. 


80        Skim,  less  than  10 p.c.  fat. 


i    3.5 


Sp.  grav. 
1.032-37 


Maxi- 
mum 
wator  . 
10  p.  c. 


Full  cream,  45  p.  c.  total 
solids  to  Ix*  lat;  skim, 
fat  loss  than  45  p.  c.  of 
total  solids. 


o  See  proclamation  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  "Standards  of  Purity  for  Food  Products."  Office 
of  the  Secretary,  Circular  No.  10,  NovemJ)er  20.  1(H)3. 

^Condensed  milk',  28  per  cent  milk  solids,  of  which  one-fourtli  must  1>«*  fat. 

c Cream  containing  thickener  nuist  be  labeled. 

'Condensed  milk  must  contain  not  less  tlian  8..')  jht  cent  fat;  evaporated  ncjiin  containing  les.s  tlmn 
15  per  cent  fat  must  be  labeled  "  An  unsweetened  condensed  milk." 

'Coffee  cream  shall  contain  at  le^st  l.'i  per  cent  fat,  and  whipping  cream  at  le<ist  22  jht  cent  fat. 

/ Condensed  milk  must  contain  the  equivalent  of  12.5  per  cent  of  milk  solids  in  crude  milk  of  which 
3.5  Mr  cent  shall  be  fats. 

#  MO  thickener  allowed. 
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United  States  and  State  standards  for  dairy  products,  1905 — Continued. 


States. 


Missouri. 


Milk. 


Total      Solids, 
solids,     not  fat. 


Per  cent.    Per  ct.  Per  ct. 


Fat. 


Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

April-Septemljcr. . 

New  Jersey 

New  York  a 

North  Carolina  '>... 


13 
12 
12 
12 
12 


3 
3 

3.5 
3 


Skim 
milk. 


Total 
solids. 


Perct. 


Cieam.    Butter. 


Fat. 


Fat. 


Per  ct.  I  Per  cent. 


15 
15 


8.5    I 


North  Dakota. 

Ohioft 

May-June* 


On^on. 


.1         12 

.1         12 
!  11.5  I 


3        I 
3.25 


Ponnsylvania . 


Porto  Rico. 


I     3 


Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 


rtah. 


Vermont 

May  and  .JiirM'. 
Washington 


12 


12 


2.5 

3 

3 


0 
Sp.grav 
1.038 


20    Not  over 
,    14  p.  c. 
water. 


80 
Maxi- 
mum 
water,  16 
P.O.;  salt. 
6p.  c. 


solids, 
not  fat. 


■_t)| 


Wyoming  '» 

May  an<i  June, 


IJ 
ll.f) 


Cheeoe. 
Fat. 


Full  cream,  from  3  p.  c. 
milk  fat;  skim,  from 
milk  less  than  3  p.  c.  fat. 


Sldm,  from  skim  milk. 

Full  cream,  50  p.  c.  total 
solids  to  be  fat;  skim, 
from  skim  milk;  cream 
cheese,  mUk  6  p.  c. 
minimum  fat. 

Skim,  from  skim  milk. 

Full  cream,  30  p.  c.  fat; 
skim,  less  than  30  p.  c. 
fat. 

Full  cream.  30  p.  c.  fat; 
half  skim,  15  to  30  p.  c; 
quarter  skim,  7}  to  15 
p.c;  skim,  less  than  7} 
p.  c.    Fancy  excited. 

Full  cream,  32  p.  c.  fat; 
three-fourths  cream,  24 
p.  c.  fat;one4ialf  cream, 
16  p.  c.  fat;  one-fourth 
cream,  8  p.  c.  fat;  skim, 
below  8  px^.fat.  Fancy, 
less  than  5  pounds,  ex- 
cepted. 

Full  cream,  30  p.  c.  fat; 
one-half  skim.  15  p.  c. 
fat;  skim,  10  p.  c. 


Full  cream,  50  p.  c.  of  the 

total  solids  to  be  fat; 

skim,     fat    less     than 

50  p.c. 
Skim.  7  to  11  inches  in 

diameter;   mini  mum 

height,  9  inches. 


Full  cream,  30  p.  c.  fat; 
skim.  15  p.  c.  fat.  Fancy 
excepted. 

Skim.  10  inches  in  diam- 
eter. 9  inches  height. 

Skim.less  than  20  p.c  .fat. 


n  In  N<'\v  Vorlv.  Ohio.  ari<l  Wyoming  th<'  mill<  solids  of  condensed  milk  nnist  he  in  quantity  the  equiva- 
lent of  12  percent  of  milk  solids  in  crude  milk,  of  wliich  solids  2..')  percent  shall  Iw  fat. 
f>  Condensed  milk  iiuist  contain  2.S  percent  milk  solids  and  7  {wrcent  fat. 

At  the  Klcvcnth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Association  of  State 
and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments,  h(*ld  at  Jamestown, 
July  15-19,  1907,  Mr.  P.  M.  Ilarwood  (1),  ^^eneral  a^jent  Massachu- 
setts dairy  l)ureau,  read  a  paper  entitled  "lias  the  milk  standard 
outlived  its  usefulness  T'  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  on 
account  of  the  vhXul  re(|uireinents  re<rar(lin<r  tlu^  composition  of  milk 
offered  for  sale  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  a  <roo(l  many  milk  pro- 
ducers an*  being  gradually  driven  from  the  business  for  the  reason 
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that  while  milk  prices  are  gradually  becoming  higher  in  the  cities, 
the  farmer  or  milk  producer  does  not  receive  a  proportionate  amount 
of  the  profit  accruing  from  the  increased  price  nor  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  compensate  him  for  the  trouble  and  expense  growing  out 
of  the  enforcement  of  laws  regulating  the  milk  standard.  He  points 
out  that  at  a  recent  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  milk  standard 
before  the  conmiittee  on  agriculture  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
many  interesting  facts  were  brought  out.  It  developed  at  these 
hearings  that  the  standards  now  in  force — viz,  13  per  cent  total 
solids,  3.7  per  cent  fat,  and  9.3  per  cent  solids  not  fat,  in  winter,  and 
12  per  cent  total  solids,  3  per  cent  fat,  and  9  per  cent  solids  not  fat, 
in  summer — are  working  a  hardship  on  the  farmers,  and  that  indi- 
rectly not  protecting  the  consumer;  that  milk  contractors  and 
peddlers  were  using  it  to  their  pecuniary  advantage,  and  that  the 
prosecuting  officers  throughout  the  State  were  not  rigidly  enforcing 
the  law.  The  author  reached  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  either 
the  milk  standard  should  be  abolished  altogether  and  milk  sold  upon 
its  merits,  or,  that  if  a  standard  is  to  be  maintained  it  should  be  uni- 
form throughout  the  United  States.  On  account  of  the  very  large 
amount  of  data  on  the  chemical  composition  of  milk  at  present  avail- 
able in  State  and  municipal  departments  and  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations,  etc.,  such  a  standard  could  probably  be  equitably 
adjusted.  Indeed  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  do  so  in  estab- 
lishing the  United  States  milk  standard  governing  the  sale  of  milk 
under  the  laws  governing  interstate  commerce.  This  standard 
requires  a  milk  to  contain  3.25  per  cent  of  fat  and  8.5  per  cent  solids 
not  fat,  and,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  tables  of  State  and  national 
milk  standards  given  on  page  371,  it  is  lower  than  many  of  the  State 
standards.  According  to  the  secretary  of  the  association  of  State 
and  national  food  and  dairy  departments,  the  United  States  stand- 
and  is  being  made  the  basis  of  standards  for  all  the  States. 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  certain  high-class 
dairies  throughout  the  country  are  prepared  to  furnish  milk  of  any 
composition  desired,  and  infants'  milk  according  to  the  physician's 
prescription. 

PART  IV     ADULiTERATIONS  OF  MILK. 

Like  many  other  foodstuffs,  milk  is  subject  to  many  adulterations. 
These  consist  (1)  in  tlie  removal  of  the  cream  (skimming)  or  the 
addition  of  skim  milk,  (2)  addititm  of  water  (watering),  (3)  addition 
of  thickening  agents,  (4)  the  addition  of  coloring  matters,  (5)  the 
addition  of  certain  substances  with  the  view  of  altering  the  taste 
of  milk  and  increasing  the  total  solids,  (6)  the  addition  of  preserva- 
tives (antiseptics).     The  commonest  forms  of  adulteration  are  skim- 
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ming,  watering,  and  the  addition  of  artificial  coloring  matters  and 
preservatives,  the  addition  of  thickening  agents  such  as  chalk, 
calves^  brains,  starch,  glycerin,  etc.,  having  almost  passed  out  of 
vogue  among  farmers  and  dairymen.  Indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  (3)  form  of  adulteration  was  ever  practiced  to  any  considerable 
extent  (1). 

Shimming, — ^This  form  of  milk  adulteration  is  probably  practiced 
among  farmers  and  dairymen  to  a  considerable  extent.  As  its  name 
indicates,  it  consists  in  the  removal,  by  means  of  a  separator  or 
otherwise,  of  a  part  of  the  cream.  Obviously,  skimmed  milk  con- 
tains a  smaller  percentage  of  milk  fat  than  normal  milk,  and  it  was 
with  a  view  of  correcting  and  controlling  this  particular  form  of 
adulteration  and  watering  that  laws  have  been  enacted  in  many 
countries  and  in  many  States  throughout  our  own  coimtry  fixing 
the  amount  of  milk  fat  which  a  milk  offered  for  sale  should  Contain. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  compilation  of  milk  standards  given  on 
page  371  that  the  amount  of  fat  required  in  diflFerent  States  varies 
from  2.4  to  3.5  per  cent.  All  things  considered,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  require  that  all  milk  offered  for  sale  should  contain  at  least  3.25 
per  cent  of  fat,  although  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  of  course,  that 
unadulterated  milk,  especially  of  certain  breeds  of  cattle,  some- 
times contains  less  than  this  amount  of  milk  fat.  The  color  of 
skimmed  milk  is  also  more  or  less  characteristic,  tending  more  to 
dead  white  or  bluish  white  than  normal  milk,  which  is  distinctly 
yellowish  white  in  color. 

Watering, — The  addition  of  water  to  milk  is  probably  the  com- 
monest practice  in  milk  adulteration.  Obviously  this  is  done  in 
order  to  increase  the  output  of  the  herd.  The  efTect  of  watering  is 
to  alter  the  pliysical  properties  and  chemical  composition  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  depending  on  the  quantity  of  water  added.  The  atldi- 
tion  of  water  to  milk  has  been  found  to  lower  the  specific  gravity 
and  elevate  the  freezing  point  of  milk.  It  also  lowers  the  index  of 
refraction  and  probably  the  viscosity.  It  causes  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  fat,  total  solids,  and  ash.  Ordinarily  it  is  not  a  difficult 
matter  to  determine  whether  a  given  sample*  of  niilk  has  been  wat<>red. 
This  is  done  by  comparing  its  specific  gravity  and  refractometer 
reading,  together  with  the  amounts  of  fat,  total  solids,  and  ash,  with 
those  of  normal  milk  or  with  standards  which  have  been  based  ufKm 
the  results  of  thousands  of  analyses  and  years  of  experience  with 
the  milk  of  different  herds  of  dairy  cows  and  that  produced  in  differ- 
ent countries.  In  the  detection  of  watered  milk  advantage  is  also 
taken  of  the  fact  that  natural  waters  fre(|uently  contain  substances 
not  ordinarily  present  in  milk,  such  as  nitrates  an<l  nitrites.  If  these 
substances  are  found  in  a  sample  of  milk  tlie  ciiances  are  that  water 
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has  been  added  to  it.  It  has  been  proposed  by  Steinegger  (2)  to 
employ  the  aldehyde  value  as  a  means  of  detecting  the  addition  of 
water  to  milk.  The  aldehyde  value  for  normal  milk  in  Sohxlet- 
Henkel  degrees  varies  between  5.8°  and  8.5°  and  is  lowered  by  the 
addition  of  water  to  milk,  but  not  by  the  removal  of  fats.  'According 
to  Comanducci  (3)  the  watering  and  skimming  of  milk  may  be 
determined  by  the  lowering  of  what  he  proposes  to  call  the  index 
of  oxidation  of  milk.  This  he  determines  by  means  of  tenth- 
normal potassium  permanganate  in  acid  solution.  The  number  of 
cubic  centimeters  of  potassium  permanganate  solution  required  to 
oxidize  1  cubic  centimeter  of  milk  is  what  this  author  calls  the  index 
of  oxidation.  This  has  been  found  to  be  different  for  the  milk  of 
different  animals,  but  practically  constant  for  the  normal  milk  of  any 
particular  animal  species.  He  gives  the  following  values  for  the 
index  of  oxidation  of  the  milk  of  the  followin^:  animals: 


Cow 50-52 

Goat 44-46 

Sheep 43-48# 


Ass 

Woman . 


5^-68 
53-60 


He  also  finds  that  the  value  of  the  index  of  oxidation  of  cow's 
milk  diminishes  with  the  amount  of  water  added,  and  also  with  skim- 
ming. Thus  the  index  of  oxidation  of  cow's  milk  containing  50  per 
cent  of  water  was  found  to  be  25,  and  that  of  skimmed  milk  40  to  42. 

The  addition  of  water  to  milk  is  not  only  a  fraudulent  practice 
and  one  which  as  such  should  be  condemned,  but  it  may  frequently 
be  a  serious  menace  to  the  public  health.  Atlee  (4)  has  pointed  out 
that  impure  water  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  sources  of  milk  pollu- 
tion. This  pollution  may  occur  either  through  the  use  of  water  for 
purposes  of  adulteration  or  as  the  result  of  washing  the  milk  containers 
and  utensils  in  impure  water.  As  is  well  known,  milk  is  one  of  the 
best  possible  culture  media  for  the  growth  of  micro-organisms,  espe- 
cially many  of  the  pathogenic  bacteria.  It  is  conceivable,  indeed  it  is 
a  well-known  fact,  that  the  introduction  of  a  few  pathogenic  organ- 
isms into  milk  through  the  addition  of  impure  water  will  imder  cer- 
tain conditions  give  rise  to  a  fluid  containing  countless  numbers  of 
such  organisms.  In  this  way  the  adulteration  of  milk  with  water  may 
give  rise  to  a  widespread  dissemination  of  various  infections,  espe- 
cially typhoid  fever,  diptheria,  scarlet  fever,  etc.  Aside  therefore  from 
the  fraudulent  aspect  of  the  practice,  the  adulteration  of  milk  with 
water,  from  any  and  every  source,  as  freciuently  happens,  becomes 
a  matter  of  serious  concern,  and  of  all  fraudulent  and  uncleanly 
practices  resorted  to  in  the  handling  and  sale  of  milk  this  and  the 
uncleanly  methods  of  handling  milk  are  the  two  which  should  be 
most  vigorously  combated  and  condemned. 
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Thickening  agents, — ^As  indicated  above,  the  adulteration  of  milk 
through  the  use  of  thickening  agents,  such  as  chalk,  calves'  brains, 
glycerin,  etc.,  has  largely  passed  out  of  vogue.  Indeed  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  of  these  substances  were  ever  used  to  any  considerable 
extent,  despite  traditions  to  the  contrary.  According  to  Van  Slyke 
(5)  gelatin  and  sucrate  of  lime  are  used  to  some  extent  to  give  a 
greater  consistency  to  cream.  In  this  connection  Babcock  and 
Russell  have  recommended  the  use  of  sucrate  of  lime  for  restoring 
the  consistency  of  pasteurized  cream.  (See  Leach,  p.  156.)  Con- 
densed unsweetened  skim  milk  has  also  been  employed  as  an  adul- 
terant, with  the  object  of  increasing  the  consistency  and  raising  the 
total  solids  of  a  skimmed  or  watered  milk. 

The  addition  of  substances  with  the  view  of  altering  or  disguising  the 
taste  of  milk  or  of  increoMng  the  total  solids. — Milk  is  sometimes  adul- 
terated by  the  addition  of  certain  substances  intended  to  alter  or  dis- 
guise the  taste  of  milk.  These  are  sodium  carbonate  and  bicarbonate, 
cane  sugar,  and  saccharine.  Sodium  carbonate  and  bicarbonate 
are  sometimes  added  to  sour  milk  with  the  view  of  neutralizing  the 
lactic  acid  and  preventing  or  delaying  the  separation  of  the  curd. 
Cane  sugar  is  added  in  order  to  increase  the  amount  of  total  solids  in 
milk  impoverished  by  watering,  and  also  to  increase  the  sweet  taste 
and  thereby  disguise  any  slightly  sour  taste  which  old  milk  may  pos- 
sess. Saccharine  is  sometimes  added  to  milk  for  the  same  purpose. 
It  not  only  increases  the  sweet  taste  of  milk,  but  probably  also  acts 
as  a  mild  antiseptic.  Wliile  all  of  these  substances  are  probably 
harmless  in  the  amounts  in  which  they  are  employed  in  milk  (cer- 
tainly the  addition  of  cane  sugar  ciin  ordiniirily  do  no  particular 
harm),  the  practice  of  adding  these- substances  to  milk  is  to  be  con- 
demned, mainly  on  the  ground  that  they  are  rarely  used  except 
to  conceal  deficiencies  in  the  ([uality  of  the  milk  itself,  thereby 
enabling  the  dairyman  to  palm  off  on  the  consumer  milk  which 
ordinarily  would  not  be  found  acceptable. 

Coloring  rnaffers. — Milk  is  sometimes  adulterated  by  the  use  of 
artificial  coloring  matters.  The  principal  object  to  be  acccmiplished 
by  the  use  of  these  colored  substances  is  to  conceal  other  forms  of  adul- 
teration, such  as  skimming  and  watering,  and  to  make  the  milk 
appear  richer  than  it  really  is.  It  has  been  j)()inted  out  in  the  fore- 
going that  skimming  and  watering  cause  an  alteration  of  the  color  of 
milk  as  c()nij)ared  with  normal  milk.  Generally  milk  that  has  been 
skinun(*d  and  watered  is  more  whitish  in  color  than  milk  containing 
the  nornuil  quantity  of  cream.  In  order  to  conceal  these  deficiencies 
in  the  color  of  milk  so  adulterated  various  artificial  coloring  matters 
are  added  in  order  to  bring  the  milk  up  to  the  color  of  nonnal  milk. 
Among  the  coloring  matters  which  have  been  ein|)l()yed  for  this  pur- 
pose are  annotto,  certain  of  the  yellow  and  orange-colored  azo  dyes, 
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caramel,  etc.  Generally  speaking,  the  adulteration  of  milk  with 
these  artificial  coloring  matters  is  in  itself  of  minor  importance,  inas- 
much as  they  are  used  in  very  small  quantities  and  the  coloring  mat- 
ters ordinarily  employed  in  the  artificial  coloring  of  milk  have  been 
found  to  be  harmless.  The  fact,  however,  that  they  are  employed 
mainly  with  a  view  of  concealing  other  more  dangerous  adultera- 
tions, such  as  the  addition  of  water  to  the  milk,  puts  the  addition  of 
artificial  coloring  matters  to  milk  in  the  class  of  dangerous  adultera- 
tions. In  this  connection  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  Winton  (6) 
that  in  the  examination  of  a  foodstuff  for  artificial  colors  the  chemist 
ofttimes  encounters  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  a  harmless  from 
a  poisonous  color.  As  a  rule  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  determine  when 
a  synthetic  color  is  present,  but  very  difficult  ofttimes  to  determine 
its  precise  nature.  Then  again,  as  pointed  out  by  Tolman  (7),  the 
coal-tar  colors  are  frequently  contaminated  with  powerful  mineral 
poisons,  such  as  arsenic,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  zinc,  which  are  intro- 
duced as  impurities  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  It  has  been 
established  further  that  many  of  the  coal-tar  dyestuffs  are  poisonous 
and  that  still  others  not  very  actively  poisonous  are  still  sufficiently 
toxic  to  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  digestive  fermejits.  For 
example,  Houghton  (8)  found  that  annotto  diminished  the  digesti- 
bility of  casein  and  egg  albumen  toward  pepsin.  For  further  infor- 
mation regarding  the  toxicity  of  the  coal-tar  dyes  the  following 
authors  should  be  consulted:  Weyl  (9),  Weber  (10),  Winogradow 
(11),  Gudeman  (12),  Chlopm  (13),  and  Meyer  (13a). 

Preservatives. — We  have  seen  that  milk  is  subject  to  many  changes, 
principally  those  resulting  from  the  life  and  growth  of  micro-organ- 
isms. Indeed  it  is  one  of  the  most  perishable  of  foodstuffs,  and  it  is 
only  by  exercising  the  most  scnipulous  cleanliness  in  the  handling 
of  it  and  by  keeping  it  at  low  temperatures,  generally  below  50°  F., 
that  it  can  be  preserv^ed  a  sufficiently  long  time  to  be  delivered  to 
the  consumer  in  a  fresh  condition.  This  has  resulted  in  the  practice 
on  the  part  of  the  dair^'man  of  adding  to  the  milk  small  amounts  of 
various  antiseptics  and  germicides,  which  are  supplied  to  the  trade 
under  the  general  name  of  milk  preservatives.  The  effect  of  such 
substances  is  to  destroy  or  at  least  hinder  the  growth  of  all  micro- 
organisms which  the  milk  may  contain,  and  thereby  retard  the 
souring  of  the  milk ;  and  to  prevent  or  at  least  delay  the  lactic-acid 
fermentation  of  milk  is  the  principal  object  to  be  attained  through 
the  use  of  such  substances.  Among  the  various  substances  which 
have  been  employed  as  milk  preservatives  may  be  mentioned  the 
following: 

Common  salt,  sodium  bicarbonate,  formaldehyde  (solutions  of 
which  are  supplied  to  the  dairyman  under  the  trade  name  of  ''Freez- 
ine^*),  borax  and  boric  acid  (solutions  of  the  latter  once  sold  under 
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lUi'  imiiu>  K>i  'A5*^ptino*'),  salicylic  acid,  benzoic  acid,  hydrogen 
l»ri\».\iili>,  vv^il^iu  thiorides,  potassium  dichromatc,  etc.  Of  these 
iilK.iiviHc^'i  fi^'umldehyde,  boric  acid  and  borax,  and  sodium  bicar- 
iMUiuto  KuviN  piH^hably  been  the  most  frequently  employed  as  milk 
|Ui\*>tu  vulivtv*.  In  certain  localities  in  Europe  the  addition  of  alkali 
rluonuvtivs  to  milk  was  at  one  time  a  common  practice,  and  Budde 
\\{)  has  piH^posod  a  method  for  the  sterilization  of  milk  by  the  action 
of  llvd^ogt^n  peroxide  at  a  moderately  high  temperature,  viz,  52°  C. 
It  is  ilouhthil,  however,  whether  the  method  ever  found  any  very 
nxtousivt^  application.  Salicylic  and  benzoic  acids  according  to 
Louoh  (15)  are  now  rarely  used  as  milk  preservatives.  Salicylic 
ai'id  in  (jiiantities  sufficient  to  preserve  affects  the  taste  of  the  milk. 
Uichiuond  (16)  found  a  new  food  preservative  to  consist  of  acid 
potassium  fluoride,  KHFj. 

As  a  general  thing  these  substances  are  employed  only  in  small 
amounts,  and  at  present  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  what  effect  these  various  substances  in  the  small  amounts  usu- 
ally present  in  milk  and  other  foodstuffs  exert  upon  the  human  system. 
Thus,  according  to  Trillat  (17),  formaldehyde  renders  the  casein  of 
milk  more  or  less  indigestible,  and  a  further  objection  to  its  use  is 
that  part  of  it  remains  unaltered  in  the  various  foodstuffs  with  which 
it  is  admixed,  and  being  absorbed  as  such  by  the  system  may  act 
injuriously  on  the  digestion.  On  the  other  hand,  Rideal  and  Foul- 
erton  (18)  have  observed  that  formaldehyde  at  a  dilution  of  1:50,000 
or  0.05  per  cent  of  boric  acid  and  borax  will  preserve  milk  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  that  these  amounts  of  these  substances  have  no 
effect  on  the  peptic  and  pancreatic  enzymes,  while  this  quantity  of 
boric  acid  greatly  retards  the  diastatic  power  of  saliva,  the  formal- 
dehyde ha\nng  nuich  less  effect.  Kx|)erinients  with  kittens,  rabbits, 
and  guinea  pigs  proved,  according  to  these  observers,  that  the 
amount  of  formaldehyde  required  to  preserve  milk  has  no  effect  on 
their  proteid  metabohsm.  Fish  were  not  affected  in  six  days  in  water 
containing  1  part  of  formaldehyde  in  50, ()()()  parts  of  wat^r,  and 
frogs  stood  a  concentration  of  1  :  20, ()()()  without  injury  for  twoh(mrs. 
The  conclusion  drawn  by  these  writers  from  their  investigaticm  is 
that  the  (juantities  of  these  substances  necessary  to  preserve  milk 
twenty-four  hours  have  no  a|)|)reciahle  effect  on  the  digestibility  of 
the  milk,  and  that  in  these  ([uantities  formic  aldehyde  aiid  boric  acid 
int(»rfere  less  with  the  pancreatic  digestion  of  casein  than  tea,  claret, 
and  Worcester  sauce.  Formaldehyde,  1  :  ")(),()()(),  docs  not  ap|)ear  to 
have  any  injurious  action  u|)on  animal  tissues,  or  on  nutriti(m.  (>n 
the  other  hand,  Otto  Ilehner  (19)  has  criticized  tiie  ex|>eriments  liy 
Rideal  and  Foulertonon  tiu^  ground  that  tiicy  were  not  properly  con- 
trolled, and  this  author  seems  inclined  to  l)clicv(^  from  the  n\sults 
obtained  that  these  substances,  iji  the  ([uantitics  (Muployed,  were  in 
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reality  injurious  to  the  animal  organism.  T.  M.  Price  (20),  working 
in  the  BiochemiQ  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  this 
'subject.  He  has  studied  the  effect  of  some  food  preservatives  on  the 
action  of  the  digestive  enzymes,  especially  the  effect  of  formaldehyde 
on  the  preservation  of  milk  and  the  effect  of  this  substance  on  the 
digestibihty  of  the  milk  by  the  digestive  enzymes  in  vitro  and  in  the 
stomach  of  the  calf.  The  following  are  the  more  important  conclu- 
sions which  he  drew  from  these  investigations: 

(1)  Formaldehyde  added  to  milk  in  the  proportion  of  1 :  20,000  pre-* 
serves  the  milk  for  forty-eight  hours. 

(2)  Formaldehyde  in  milk  in  the  proportion  of  1 :  10,000  does  not 
interfere  with  the  digestion  of  the  milk*  whien  it  is  fed  to  calves. 

(3)  Upon  feeding  calves  through  a  long  period  with  milk  preserved 
with  formaldehyde  the  calves  remained  healthy  and  gained  in  weight. 

(4)  Formaldehyde  added  to  milk  in  the  proportion  of  1 : 2,500  or 
less  has  no  effect  on  the  activity  of  the  fresh  enzymes,  rennet,  pepsin, 
pancreatin,  and  steapsin  in  vitro. 

(5)  Formaldehyde  added  to  starch  in  the  proportion  of  1 :  2,500  or 
less  has  no  effect  on  the  conversion  of  the  starch  into  sugar  by  the 
enzymes  ptyalin  and  amylopsin,  in  vitro. 

(6)  Formaldehyde  added  to  milk  in  sufficient  quantity  to  preserve 
the  milk  for  forty-eight  hours — ^i.  e.,  1:20,000 — does  not  materially 
interfere  with  the  action  of  the  enzyme  galactase,  in  vitro. 

(7)  Formaldehyde  added  to  milk  in  the  proportion  of  1:20,000 
prevents  the  development  of  the  more  common  bacteria  found  in 
milk  and  when  added  in  the  proportion  of  1 : 1 ,560  it  kills  t  hese 
bacteria. 

(8)  Formaldehyde  may  be  added  to  milk  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  preserve  milk  and  to  prevent  the  development  of  some  of  the  more 
common  bacteria — i.  e.,  1:10,000 — and  still  have  no  deleterious 
effect  on  the  digestibility  of  the  milk  for  calves. 

(9)  Formaldehyde  should  never  be  fed  to  calves  as  a  milk  pre- 
servative stronger  that  1  part  of  formaldehyde  to  10,000  parts  of 
milk. 

According  to  Price  the  results  obtained  by  the  majority  of  inves- 
tigators who  have  experimented  with  formaldehyde  are  of  no  value, 
inasmuch  as  at  least  the  majority  of  them  employed  formaldehyde 
solutions  varying  in  concentration  from  1 :  25  to  1 : 2,000,  thcvse  quan- 
tities being  very  much  larger  than  the  quantities  of  formaldehyde 
used  in  the  preservation  of  milk  iji  practice.  At  the  close  of  his  arti- 
cle Price  gives  the  following  bibliography  on  the  subject :  * 

(1)  Salkowski  u.  Hahn,  Pfluger'n  Archiv.,  Bd.  LIX  u.  LXIII;  Moraczewski,  Zeit- 
schr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  B.  XX. 

(2)  Babcockand  RuRseli,  Wis.  Ann.  Kept.  Ex.  Stat.,  Vol.  XIV,  1897,  p.  161. 
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(3)  Snyder,  Minn.  Ex.  Stat.  Bull.  No.  74. 

(4)  Babcock  and  Russell,  Wis.  Ann.  Rept.  Ex.  Stat.,  Vol.  XV,  1898,  p.  77. 

(5)  Van  Slyke,  Rept  N.  Y.  Ex.  Stat.,  Vol.  XX,  1901,  p.  165. 

(6)  Loew,  Ann.  Agronom.  ,Vol.  XCVIII,  p.  416;  Pottevin,  Ann.  de  Tlnst.  Pasteur, 
1897,  p.  807;  Symons,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  Vol.  XIX,  1897,  p.  724;  Foulerttm; 
Lancet,  Vol.  XI,  1899,  p.  1578;  Bliss  and  Novy,  Jour.  Ex.  Med.,  Vol.  IV,  1899,  pi40; 
Halliburton,  Brit  Med.  Jour.,  Vol.  XI,  1900,  p.  1;  Rideal  and  Foulerton,  Pub.  Health, 
1899,  p.  554. 

(7)  Cripp,  Analyst,  Vol.  XXII,  1897,  p.  182;  Allen,  Lancet,  Vol.  I,  1896,  p.  1516; 
Ringer,  Jour,  of  Phys.,  1895,  p.  425;  Chittenden,  Diet,  and  Hyg.  Gaz.,  1893,  p:  25; 
May  berry  and  Goldsmith,  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1898,  p.  69;  Leffmann,  Jour.  Franklin 
Inst.,  1899,  p.  103;  Weber,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  1902,  p.  4;  Chittenden  and  Gies, 
Am.  Jour.  Phys.,  1898,  p.  1;  Tunnicliffe  and  Rosenheim,  Jour.  Hyg.,  1901,  p.  168; 
Forstus,  Archiv.  of  Hyg.,  Vol.  XI,  1884,  p.  75;  Liebreich,  Vierteljahrsschr.  gericht, 
Medizin,  1900,  p.  83. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  Trillat  (17)  found 
that  formaldehyde  renders  the  casein  of  milk  more  or  less  indiges- 
tible. In  this  same  connection  Pottevin  (22)  has  observed  that  for- 
maldehyde retards  the  coagulation  of  milk  by  rennin.  Further 
experiments  along  this  line  have  been  made  by  Bliss  and  Novy  (23). 
These  authors  have  confirmed  the  conclusions  of  Pottevin  regarding 
the  influence  of  formaldehyde  on  the  coagulation  of  milk  by  rennin 
and  have  found  that  under  the  influence  of  formaldehyde  the  casein- 
ogen  of  milk  is  rapidly  altered  in  such  a  way  that  either  the  rennin 
coagulation  takes  place  only  very  slowly  or  not  at  all.  Thus  if  for- 
maldehyde in  the  proportion  of  1 :  500  be  allowed  to  act  on  milk  for 
a  few  hours  the  milk  is  not  coagulated  on  the  addition  of  rennin. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  observed  that  the  rennin  itself  is  not  readily 
destroyed  by  formaldehydo,  so  that  the  delay  or  hindrance  of  the 
rennin  coagulation  of  milk  by  formaldehyde  is  evidently  due  in  some 
way  to  an  alteration  in  the  composition  or  properties  of  the  casein- 
ogen.  Similar  experiments  on  the  action  of  formaldehyde  on  the 
digestive  ferments  have  been  made  by  Halliburton  (24).  He  observed 
that  0.5  per  cent  of  fornuddehyde  renders  gastric  digestion  almost 
impossible,  and  0.05  j)er  cent  delays  it  considerably.  With  0.1  per 
cent  formaldehyde  no  pancreatic  digestion  of  fibrin  occurs  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  dilute  solutions  of  the  aldehyde  delay  the  pancreatic 
digestion  of  starch.  He  also  confirms  the  deleterious  effects  exerted 
by  formaldehyde  on  the  rennin  coagulation  of  milk. 

Wiley  and  his  cow()rk(Ts  have  also  studied  the  effect  of  formalde- 
hyde on  the  health  of  man.  The  results  of  this  investigation,  how- 
ever, have  not  yet  b(»cn  published. 

Concerning  the  toxic  effects  of  i)oric  acid  and  borax  there  is  also  the 
grAitest  difference*  of  o])inion  among  those  who  have  made  a  study  of 
the  subject,  and  more  recent  investigations,  despite  their  exhaustive 
character,    have   tended    by   no    means   to   reconcile   these  opposing 
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views,  but  if  anything  to  accentuate  them.  For  example,  J.  Neu- 
mann (25)  found  that  only  very  large  doses  of  boric  acid  can  cause 
death  by  gastroenteritis  or  from  its  effects  on  the  nervous  or  muscular 
systems.  He  therefore  recommended  it  for  the  preservation  of  milk. 
According  to  Cyon  (26)  borax  diminishes  proteid  metabolism,  but  all 
that  can  be  learned  from  his  work  on  the  subject  is,  that  metabolism 
and  assimilation  were  not  seriously  interfered  with  by  borax  in  the 
quantities  administered.  Gruber  (27J,  on  the  other  hand,  found  that 
borax  increases  proteid  metabolism  and  concludes  that  borax  exerts 
no  unfavorable  influence  on  the  assimilation  of  food.  According  to 
this  author,  no  harmful  effect  followed  a  maximum  dose  of  20  grams. 
Forster  (28),  from  his  studies  on  the  applicabiUty  (verwendbarkeit)  of 
boric  acid  as  a  food  preservative,  concludes  that,  while  boric  acid  is 
without  influence  on  proteid  metabolism,  the  continuous  administra- 
tion of  small  amounts  of  it  in  food  is  not  without  its  drawbacks  so  far 
as  the  health  of  the  individual  is  concerned,  and  its  use  as  a  milk 
preservative,  especially  in  milk  to  be  used  by  children,  should  be  con- 
demned. G.  T.  Welch  (19)  records  some  alarming  instances  of  poison- 
ing following  the  local  application  of  large  amounts  of  boracic  acid; 
and  Chittenden  (30)  observed  that  while  borax  in  moderate  amounts 
exerts  no  inhibitory  action  on  the  peptic  and  tryptic  digestion  of  pro- 
teids,  in  larger  quantities  it  retards  the  proteolytic  activity  of  both  of 
these  digestive  fluids.  Later,  Chittenden  and  Gies  (31)  made  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  action  of  borax  and  boric  acid  on  nutrition, 
with  especial  reference  to  their  effect  on  proteid  metabolism,  the 
experiments  being  made  upon  full-grown  dogs.  They  found  as  the 
result  of  these  studies  that  small  doses^f  boric  acid,  up  to  3  grams  per 
diem,  are  practically  without  effect  upon  the  proteid  metabolism  and 
the  general  nutrition  of  the  animals,  and  even  moderate  doses  of 
borax  are  practically  without  effect.  Large  doses  of  borax  tend  to 
retard  somewhat  the  assimilation  of  proteid  and  fatty  foods,  and  with 
verj^  large  doses  there  is  a  tendency  to  diarrhea  and  an  increased 
excretion  of  mucus.  Borax  and  boric  acid  in  very  4arge  amounts 
(equal  to  1.5  to  2  per  cent  of  the  food)  are  liable  to  produce  nausea  and 
vomiting.  Both  borax  and  boric  acid  are  quickly  eliminated  from 
the  body,  almost  entirely  through  the  urine,  and  in  none  of  the  experi- 
ments were  any  abnormalitievS  in  the  urine  observed. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  work  of  Kideal  and  Fou- 
lerton  (18)  on  boric  acid  and  formaldehyde  iis  milk  preservatives. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  call  attention  again  to  their 
conclusions.  According  to  these  authors,  (1)  boric  acid,  1:2,000, 
formaldehyde,  1:50,000,  are  effective  preservatives  of  milk  for 
twenty-four  hours;  (2)  in  these  quantities  these  substances  have  no, 
appreciable  effect  on  digestion  or  on  the  digestibility  of  foods  thus 
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preserved.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  F.  J.  Allen  (quoted  by 
Halliburton),  borax  delays  or  prevents  the  rennin  coagulation  of 
milk.  An  excellent  rfeum6  of  the  earlier  pharmacological  work  on 
boric  acid  and  borax  is  given  by  Ldebreich  (32).  We  gather  from 
'  the  data  which  are  there  presented  that  since  its  introduction  into 
medicine  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  there  have 
been  occasional  accidents  and  deaths  from  boric-acid  poisoning.  In 
these  instances,  which  were  comparatively  rare,  very  large  doses  of 
boric  acid  and  borax  were  employed,  and  in  certain  instances,  at 
least,  the  bad  results  reached  through  the  employment  of  these  sub- 
stances as  drugs  could  be  explained  as  resulting  from  a  marked 
idiosyncrasy  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  and  in  certain  other  instances, 
as  pointed  out  by  Liebreich,  death  and  the  bad  effects  following  the 
use  of  these  compounds  were  in  all  hkelihood  traceable  to  other 
causes.  Among  those  who  have  observed  bad  effects  following  the 
administration  of  boric  acid  and  borax  may  be  mentioned  Gowers, 
Evans,  Molodenkow,  Ijemoine,  Bruzelius,  Warfwinge,  Rasch,  G.  T. 
Welch,  and  others.  (See  Liebreich  (32).)  On  the  other  hand,  boric 
acid  was  early  recognized  as  a  mild  antiseptic,  and  was  recom- 
mended in  surgery  as  a  dressing  for  wounds  by  Lister,  Godlee,  and 
others.  Particularly  good  results  were  obtained  through  its  use  by 
Cane,  so  that  to-day  the  value  of  boric  acid  as  a  mild  antiseptic 
wash  and  dressing  powder  is  fully  recognized  and  its  use  in  these 
directions  is  extensive  and  far-reaching.  It  is  concerning  its  effects 
on  the  system  when  taken  internally,  however,  that  the  greatest 
differences  of  opinion  prevail.  Opposed  to  those  who  have  described 
bad  effects  and  even  death  following  the  administration  of  boric 
acid  and  borax,  we  have  the  testimony  of  other  medical  authorities 
regarding  the  harmless  character  of  boric  acid  preparations.  Lie- 
breich (32)  cites  the  cases  described  by  PoHi  in  Legendre's '^Traite 
practique  d'Antisepticiue  aj)pli(iue  a  la  Therapeutique  et  THygiene" 
of  a  soldier  who  swallowed  25  grams  of  boric  acid  without  bad 
results.  Polli  cites  the  cases  of  eight  persons  who  took  2  grams  of 
boric  acid  in  milk  daily  for  forty-five  days  and  4  grams  daily  for 
twenty-three  days  without  showing  the  slightest  abnormal  symp- 
toms. Also  the  great  Virchow^  having  observed  his  owti  urine  to  be 
abnormal,  kept  himself  on  an  alkaline  regimen  for  three  montlis  by 
the  use  of  large  doses  of  borax  followed  in  the  morning  by  Carlsbad 
water.  The  results  reached  are  hest  given  in  his  own  words:  **Ich 
fuhr  3  Mouate  lang  mit  meinem  alkalisehen  Ke<:iine  fort,und  bis  auf 
den  heutigen  Tag  habe  icli  nieinals  weder  Eiter  abgesondert,  noch 
Albumen,  noeh  Cylinder  |)ro(lu<'irt ;  iiieiii  Ilarn  ist  so  klar  wie  der 
eiiier  Jungfrau."  Binswauger  also  condueted  a  series  of  tests  upon 
Jiimself  with  the  view  of  determining  the  effect  of  horic  acid.     During 
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one  day  he  took  18  decigrams  without  effect,  except  possibly  to 
increase  his  appetite.  When  he  took  two  doses  of  3.654  grams  in  two 
hours  vomiting  set  m,  and  when  he  took  the  third  dose  later  in  the 
same  day  he  again  vomited,  but  after  two  hours  regained  his  normal 
condition.  G.  T.  Welch  quotes  Gaucher  to  the  effect  that  the  fatal 
dose  of  boracic  acid  is  2.5  ounces,  continued  for  at  least  ten  days. 
On  the  b^is  of  these  observations  and  also  certain  observations  on 
himself  and  from  results  reached  in  his  study  of  the  effects  of  boric 
acid  and  borax  on  animals,  such  as  dogs,  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  etc., 
Liebreich  (32)  enters  into  u  somewhat  vigorous  defense  of  the  use  of 
boric  acid  arid  borax  as  food  preservatives.  It  is  his  opinion  that  much 
of  the  opposition  to  the  use  of  boracic  preparations  for  such  purposes 
grows  out  of  prejudices  handed  down  from  bygone  times,  and  he 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  tliis  connection  undue  stress  has 
be^n  laid  upon  the  accidents  resulting  from  the  use  of  boric  acid  in 
surgery,  and  that  to  a  considerable  extent  the  opposition  to  the  use 
of  boric  acid  and  borax  as  food  preservatives  is  founded  upon  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  imperfect  experimental  researches.  To  him  the 
critical  spirit  of  this  later-day  investigation  of  such  subjects  as  food 
preservatives  is  a  matter  of  regret,  and  in  one  of  his  communications, 
^'Ueber  Conseryirung  durch  Borsaeure"  (33),  he  inquires  somewhat 
petulantly,  ^^  Who  would  have  made  the  ii^troduction  of  pickled  meat, 
smoked  beef,  and  such  like  dependent  on  a  chemical  or  pharmaco- 
logical investigation?"  He  emphasizes  the  fact  that  notwithstand- 
ing that  borax  and  boric  acid  have  been  in  use  as  food  preservatives 
for  a  series  of  decades  not  a  single  case  of  injury  to  health  has  been 
observed.  Lebbin  (34)  failed  also  to  discover  any  harmful  effect 
from  eating  meat  preserved  with  boric  acid,  and  hence  points  out  that 
no  objection  can  be  urged  against  its  use  as  a  preservative.  Tunni- 
cliffe  and  Rosenheim  (35)  studied  the  influence  of  boric  acid  and 
borax  on  the  general  ii>etab()lism  of  three  children,  and  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  small  doses,  up  to  1  gram  per  day,  continued  for 
some  time,  exert  no  influence  on  the  proteid  metabolism  in  healthy 
or  delicate  children.  Both  boric  acid  and  borax  are  quickly  elimi- 
nated from  the  system,  and  neither  substance  affected  the  general 
health  or  well-being  of  the  children  in  any  way. 

A  second  treatise  by  Liebreich  (36)  on  the  effect  of  boric  acid  and 
borax  on  the  human  system  appeared  in  1902,  the  object  of  which, 
according  to  the  author,  was  to  refute  certain  erroneous  and  insuffi- 
cient observations  likely  to  encourage  prpjudices  against  the  use  of 
these  compounds.  He  criticises  the  observations  of  Robinson,  Kister, 
Handford,  Rose,  Rost,  Rubner,  Mat  tern,  llefTte,  Le  Bon,  and  others, 
on  the  grounds  that  tliey  are  l)ase(I  on  faulty  and  inaccurate  observa- 
tions; that  the  tests  and  observations  are  not  decisive,  that  in  certain 
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instances  they  involve  contradictions;  that  the  boric  acid  and  borax 
were  not  administered  with  food,  but  were  taken  directly  into  the 
system,  and  that  in  certain  instances  the  real  cause  of  the  disturbance 
attributed  to  borax  and  boric  acid  was  in  all  probability  badly  pre- 
served meat ;  and  by  way  of  f urther'confuting  the  results  reached  by 
other  observers  regarding  the  toxic  action  of  boric  acid  and  borax  he 
cites  the  findings  of  Tunnicliffe  and  Rosenheim,  to  the  effect  that 
children  increased  in  weight  on  a  diet  containing  borax  and  boracic 
acid.  Liebreich  is  of  the  opinion,  therefore,  that  practical  experience 
justifies  the  use  of  boric  acid  and  borax  as  a  food  preservative.  Wiley, 
Bigelow,  and  others  (37),  as  the  result  of  their  study  of  the  effect  of 
boric  acid  and  borax  on  man,  have  found  that  while  the  persons  under 
experiment  were  in  many  instances  made  temporarily  ill  by  the  quan- 
tities of  boric  acid  administered,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  after  the  final 
after  period,  they  appeared  to  be,  and  so  expressed  themselves,  in 
better  physical  condition  than  when  they  entered  on  the  experi- 
mental work. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  salicylic  acid  and  benzoic  acid 
are  only  rarely  used  as  milk  preservatives.  This  is  fortunate,  since 
both  of  these  substances  must  be  looked  upon  as  toxic,  to  a  degree  at 
least^  and  the  former,  at  least,  seems  to  be  more  or  less  cumulative  in 
its  toxic  effects  upon  the  system.  The  injurious  effects  resulting 
from  continuous  small  daily  doses  of  saUcyUc  acid  were  first  pointed 
out  by  Brouardel  (39),  who  made  a  plea  for  its  discontinuance  as  a 
food  preservative  and  for  more  thorough  and  systematic  examina- 
tions of  preserved  foodstuffs  by  chemists  and  health  officers.  The 
effect  of  salicylic  acid  and  the  salicylates  on  man  has  also  been  investi- 
gated ([uite  recently  by  Doctor  Wiley  (40)  and  his  coworkers  at  the 
hygienic  table.  He  points  out  in  his  general  conclusions  that  there 
has  been  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  among  scientists  and  medical 
authorities  that  salicylic  acid  and  its  compounds  are  very  harmful 
substances  and  that  the  prejudice  against  them  is  perhaps  greater 
than  against  any  other  form  of  food  preservatiyes.  While  he  is  still 
inclined  to  look  upon  it  as  a  harmful  substance,  it  is  probably  of  less 
virulence  than  has  heretofore  been  supposed.  Attention  has  already 
been  called  to  the  use  of  hydrogen  peroxide*  in  the  sterilization  of 
milk.  Tn  its  3  per  cent  solution  this  substance  has  been  employed  by 
Budde  (14)  to  sterilize  milk  at  somewhat  lower  temperatures  than 
those  em|)loye(l  in  the  ordinary'  processes  of  pasteurization,  an<l 
attempts  have  also  been  made  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  peroxide 
remaining  in  the  milk  after  such  treatment.  According  to  Lakin  (4  IK 
however,  these  attempts  have  not  |)r()ycn  practicable,  and  this  author 
therefore  objects  to  Budde's  process  of  sterilizing  milk  on  the  grounii 
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that  it  still  contains  small  amounts  of  the  michanged  hydrogen  perox- 
ide, and  also  in  consequence  of  the  injurious  impurities  which  com- 
mercial solutions  of  hydrogen  peroxide  are  liable  to  contain — such  as 
boric  acid  and  arsenic — ^which  are  present  in  the  substances  from 
which  the  solutions  of  hydrogen  peroxide  are  made.  He  adds,  how- 
ever, that  the  consumption  of  milk  steriUzed  by  this  method  is  not 
known  to  have  produced  any  injurious  eflFects.  P.  (Jordan  (42)  has 
shown  that  the  small  amounts  of  hydrogen  peroxide  employed  -by 
Budde  in  his  process  of  sterilizing  milk  have  practically  no  sterilizing 
action,  and  that  if  employed  in  quantities  sufficient  to  steriUze,  it 
imparts  a  taste  to  the  milk  and  renders  it  imfit  for  himian  consump- 
tion. According  to  a  number  of  authorities  hydrogen  peroxide  is 
apparently  harmless  in  its  effects.  Amberg  (43)  quotes  the  follow- 
ing authorities  on  this  point:  JabUn-Gonnet  (44)  fed  milk  contain- 
ing hydrogen  peroxide  to  young  animals  and  took  it  himself  for  two 
months  without  ill  effect.  Rosam  (45)  took  within  a  period  of  three 
months  a  quantity  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  in  milk,  corresponding  to 
1,800  cubic  centimeters  of  a  3  per  cent  solution  without  the  least  inju- 
rious effect,  and  Vandervelde  (46)  claims  to  have  shown  that  hydro- 
gen peroxide  favors  the  action  of  rennin,  pepsin,  trypsin,  and  galactase. 
Concerning  the  possibility  of  injurious  effects  resulting  from  the 
use  of  fluorides  as  milk  preservatives,  it  may  be  said  that  the  evidence 
now  at  hand  goes  to  show  that  these  substances  are  irritating  poisons 
of  considerable  power.  That  such  is  the  case  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  observations  which  have  been  made  on  their  toxicity: 
Rubuteau  (47)  found  that  0.5  gram  of  sodium  fluoride  given  by 
the  mouth  produced  sickness  in  dogs  and  0.25  gram  by  mouth 
produced  sickness  in  rabbits.  When  injected  subcutaheously  0.25 
gram  of  sodium  fluoride  proved  fatal  to  rabbits.  KoHpinski  (48), 
who  successfully  employed  sodium  fluoride  in  minute  doses  in 
epilepsy,  intermittent  fever,  and  sympathetic  headache,  observed 
that  5  grains  caused  vomiting  in  a  dog,  when  administered  by  the 
mouth,  and  that  three  grains  injected  into  a  dog  or  cat  caused 
death  in  a  few  hours.  The  urine  in  such  cases  was  found  to  con- 
tain small  amounts  of  albumen,  and  to  be  rich  in  fluorine,  indi- 
cating its  eUmination  by  the  kidneys.  Schulz  (49)  found  the  lethal 
dose  of  sodium  fluoride  for  rabbits  to  be  0.2  to  0.4  gram,  for  dogs 
0.3  gram,  and  for  frogs  0.005  to  0.006  gram.  Heidenhain  (50) 
found  the  lethal  dose  for  dogs  to  be  0.05  to  0.1  gram  per  kilo  body 
weight.  Weinland  (51)  observed  that  a  2.1  per  cent  solution  of 
sodium  fluoride  killed  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat  of  a  frog, 
and  Gruentzner  (52)  found  that  at  such  a  concentration  living  nerves 
are  destroyed.     Czrellitzer  (53)  found  it  to  be  an  active  poison  for 
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all  forms  of  cells,  and  for  protoplasm  generally,  but  states  that  no 
satisfactory  explanation  of  its  toxicity  is  yet  known.  Kastle  and 
Loevenhart  (54)  fomid  it  highly  toxic  to  lipase,  the  fat-splitting  fer- 
ment, and  quite  recently  Loevenhart  and  Pierce  (55)  have  consid- 
erably extended  these  observations;  and  have  found  that  sodium 
fluoride  retards  the  action  of  lipase  when  present  in  a  solution  of  the 
ferment  at  the  great  dilution  of  one  to  one  himdred  million. 

Baldwin  (56)  has  called  attention  to  several  cases  of  accidental 
poisoning  with  sodium  fluoride  that  came  under  his  observation,  in 
which  an  insecticide  consisting  of  sodium  fluoride  was  mistaken  for 
baking  powder  and  used  in  the  making  of  griddlecakes.  In  these 
cases  violent  vomiting  and  purging  followed  quickly  after  the  eating 
of  these  cakes,  which  probably  contained  rather  large  amounts  of  the 
fluoride.  These  observations  led  the  author  to  test  the  toxicity  of 
sodium  fluoride  on  himself.  He  foimd  that  0.03  gram  of  sodium 
fluoride,  eaten  with  bread,  produced  no  effect.  Neither  did  0.09 
gram  taken  a  little  later.  0.25  gram  taken  on  an  empty  stomach 
produced  nausea  in  two  minutes,  which  effect  reached  its  maximum 
in  twenty  minutes.  During  this  time  there  was  an  increased  flow 
of  saliva  and  retching,  but  no  vomiting.  In  about  two  hours  these 
symptoms  had  subsided.  Luncheon  was  then  eaten,  but  without 
relish.  Vomiting  occurred  immediately  after  eating,  and  slight 
nausea  continued  throughout  the  day  on  which  the  poison  was  taken. 
Baldwin  concludes  from  his  observations  that  sodium  fluoride 
belongs  to  the  class  of  less  violent  poisons,  the  characteristic  symp- 
toms being  nausea,  vomiting,  and  salivation. 

According  to  Van  Slyke  (o7)  potassium  dichromate  is  not  a  very 
violent  poison,  though  not  entirely  harmless.  Concerning  the  phys- 
iological effects  of  such  substances  as  common  salt,  sodium  bicar- 
bonate, etc.,  nothing  need  be  said  in  this  connection. 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  those  who  have  made  the  closest  study 
of  the  use  of  preservatives  in  food  are  very  much  divided  in  their 
opinion  regarding  the  possibility  of  ill  effects  resulting  from  their  use. 
Indeed  the  whole  subject  of  food  preservatives  has  been  discussed 
from  practically  every  standpoint.  A  priori,  most  of  iis  would  prob- 
ably be  inclined  to  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  a  substance 
which  is  toxic  to  micro-organisms  is  also  toxic  to  the  cells  com- 
posing the  tissues  of  man  and  the  higher  animals.  In  liis  testimony 
before  the  food-preservatives  comniittoe,  London,  Halliburton  (24) 
took  the  stand  that  the  use  of  food  preservatives  should  be  abandoned 
and  methods  of  cold  storage  and  transportation  substituted  in  their 
place,  upon  the  ground  (1)  tliat  an  antiseptic  which  is  inimical  to  the 
Ufe  of  those  organisms  that  cause  putrefaction  can  not  therefore  be 
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harmless  to  the  vital  processes  of  the  higher  animals;  (2)  numerous 
clinical  observations  have  been  recorded  which  show  that  dyspeptic 
and  other  troubles  follow  the  use  of  foods  which  have  been  treated 
with  preservatives  ordinarily  employed  for  such  purposes,  such  as 
borax;  (3)  even  if  as  in  the  case  of  boric  acid  and  borax,  the  poison  is 
not  cumulative,  the  continuous  passage  of  foreign  substances  through 
the  kidneys  can  not  b6  beneficial  to  those  orgalis.  A  similar  stand 
against  the  use  of  preservatives  in  food  has  been  taken  by  Leffmann 
(58).  According  to  this  author,  the  bad  effects  of  a  food  preserva- 
tive may  show  itself  in  several  ways:  (1)  It  may  interfere  with  the 
action  of  the  digestive  ferments,  as  has  been  proven  in  the  case  of 
salicyUc  acid;  (2)  it  may  acton  the  food,  like  formaldehyde;  and  (3)  it 
may  work  a  direct  injury  to  the  body  as  is  known  to  be  the  case  with 
almost  all  mineral  preservatives.  liope  (59)  looks  upon  it  as  proven 
beyond  dispute  that  chemical  preservatives  while  checking  the  putre- 
factive changes  in  food,  may  also  check  the  fermentative  processes 
of  digestion.  Especially  does  he  regard  the  use  of  preservatives  in 
milk  as  absolutely  indefensible,  and  points  out  that  the  experiments 
of  the  bacteriological  department  of  the  Thompson-Yates  laboratories 
are  sufficient  in  themselves  to  establish  the  dangers  of  this  practice, 
even  if  they  stood  alone.  According  to  this  author,  there  are  numer- 
ous cases  of  injiuy  resulting  from  the  use  of  milk  so  preserved.  He 
is  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  cleanliness  and  cold  alone  should  be 
reUed  upon  to  insure  the  preservation  of  milk.  Vaughan  and  Veen- 
boer  (60)  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  desirable  to  prevent 
the  use  of  formaldehyde  in  any  and  all  foods,  and  also  not  to  allow 
the  use  of  any  preservatives  in  milk.  They  are  of  the  opinion, 
however,  that  the  use  of  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  of  boric  acid  in 
cream  would  probably  not  prove  harmful.  The  English  commission 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  food  preservatives,  upon  the 
testimony  and  findings  of  seventy-eight  experts  prohibited  the  use 
of  all  preservatives  and  coloring  matter  in  milk,  and  at  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Hygiene,  held  at  Brussels  in  1908,  resolutions  were 
passed  practically  prohibiting  the  use  of  preservatives  in  all  kinds  of 
foods. 

On  the  other  hand,  Rideal  and  Foulerton  (61)  contend  tliat  in  view 
of  the  exceedingly  perishable  character  of  milk  and  the  fact  that  it 
frequently  has  to  be  brought  long  distances  before  reaching  the  con- 
siuner,  the  use  of  a  preser\"ative  is  not  only  legitimate,  but  distinctly 
advantageous  from  a  hygienic  standpoint,  providing  that  the  j)re- 
servative  is  not  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  consumer.  It  may  be 
said  finally,  however,  that  the  preponderance  of  medical  and  scientific 
opinion  is  decidedly  against  the  use  of  preservatives  in  milk,  not  only 
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on  account  of  possible  injuries,  especially  to  young  children,  resulting 
from  the  continued  use  of  such  preservatives  in  small  amoimts,  but 
also  for  the  reason  that  the  use  of  such  substances,  if  permitted, 
would  ultimately  tend  to  carelessness  and  uncleanliness  in  the  handling 
of  milk.  Cleanliness  and  cold,  the  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  tuber- 
culin test,  and  proper  medical  supervision  of  the  dairies  and  those 
who  handle  the  milk,  are  the  prime  essentials  for  a  pure  milk  supply, 
and  no  method  of  sterilization  or  preservation  is  likely  to  give  as  good 
results. 

In  this  connection,  Richmond  (62)  has  pointed  out  that  in  hot 
summer  weather  milk  preservatives  are  comparatively  useless  imless 
added  in  relatively  large  quantities.  He  also  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  when  once  the  souring  of  milk  containing  a  small  amount 
of  preservative  begins,  it  proceeds  at  an  increased  rate  as  compared 
with  milk  to  which  no  preservative  has  been  added. 

An  actual  case  of  milk  adulteration  which  came  under  our  obser- 
vation at  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  diflFerent 
phases  of  this  subject.  On  July  23,  1907,  a  sample  of  milk  was 
received  from  the  Jamestown  Exposition.  According  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  person  submitting  the  sample,  this  milk  was  a  sample  of 
the  milk  supplied  the  guests  at  one  of  the  tables  of  a  hotel  within  the 
exposition  grounds.  This  sample  of  milk  gave  the  following  num- 
bers on  analysis: 

Specific  gravity 1. 0213 

Fat per  cent. .     1.7 

Total  solids do 7.  5 

Total  solids  not  fat do 5.  80 

Ash do 43 

Milk  sugar do 3.37 

Rcfractometer  reading 32.  1 

It  was  also  found  to  contain  fonnaldeliyde  and  to  be  artificially 
colored  with  an  azo  dye.  It  was  also  found  to  contain  a  large  num- 
ber of  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter.  The  results  of  our  examination 
of  this  milk  show  that  the  milk  was  watered.  The  fact  that  it  con- 
tained a  large  number  of  micro-organisms  despite  the  addition  of 
formaldehyde  indicates  either  that  proper  care  had  not  been  exer- 
cised in  drawing  the  milk  from  the  cow  or  that  the  proper  care  ami 
cleanliness  had  not  been  exercised  in  handling  it  or  that  the  attempt 
had  been  made  to  keep  it  for  too  long  a  time  and  probably  at  too 
high  a  temperature.  Such  milk  is  not  only  below  standard  so  far  as 
food  constituents  is  concerned,  but  it  is  exceedingly  liable  to  infec- 
tion, yet  this  was  a  sample  of  the  milk  probably  supplied  to  many 
persons  while  they  were  guests  at  this  hotel.  This  single  instance  is 
sufficient  to  illustrate  the  real  significance  of  milk  adulteration  and 
Its  possible  dangers. 
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PABT  V.     THE  WASHINOTON  MILK  STTPPLY. 

.  So  far  as  our  experimental  work  on  this  subject  is  concerned, 
the  principal  object  has  been  to  determine  the  general  character 
of  the  milk  at  present  supplied  to  the  consumer  in  Washington  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  With  this  in  view,  routine  chemical  anal- 
yses have  been  made  of  milk  oflFered  for  sale  by  various  milk  dealers 
in  the  city  of  Washington  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  the 
5th  of  July,  1907,  to  the  27th  of  September,  1907,  inclusive.  So 
much  has  b^en  written  on  the  subject  of  the  routine  analysis  of 
milk,  and  the  methods  at  present  employed  are  generally  so  well 
understood,  that  only  a  few  words  concerning  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  this  investigation  are  required.  For  further  details  con- 
cerning methods  of  milk  analysis,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  follow- 
ing standard  works  on  this  subject,  viz,  Modern  Methods  of  Testing 
Milk  and  Milk  Products,  Van  Slyke,  New  York,  1907;  and  Food 
Inspection  and  Analysis,  Leach,  New  York,  1907.  The  chemical 
examination  of  the  Washington  milk  supply  has  included  the  deter- 
mination of  specific  gravity,  total  solids,  fat,  sugar,  ash,  acidity, 
refractometer  reading,  quantity  of  dirt  by  volume,  and  tests  for 
preservatives.  During  the  month  of  September  special  attention 
was  paid  to  the  examination  for  preservatives,  and  during  this  time 
the  determination  of  sugar  and  total  solids  was  omitted.  The  latter 
were  calculated  from  the  specific  gravity  and  the  percentage  of  fat 
according  to  Babcock^s  rule.  The  samples  submitted  for  examin- 
ation were  collected  by  certain  inspectors  of  the  health  office,  and 
as  soon  as  collected  were  put  on  ice  and  kept  there  until  delivered 
at  the  Hygienic  Laboratory,  and  until  the  chemical  examinations 
were  completed.  As  soon  as  the  sample  was  brought  into  the 
laboratory,  the  acidity  of  the  milk  was  determined  on  50  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  sample.  The  specific  gravity  and  the  percentage 
of  fat  and  also  the  refractometer  reading  (the  latter  on  the  milk 
serum)  were  also  determined  practically  as  soon  as  the  sample  reached 
the  laboratory,  especially  in  those  cases  in  which  owing  to  lack  of 
time  the  total  solids  were  not  determined  by  weighing,  and  in  the 
event  that  these  determinations  indicated  that  any  particular 
sample  was  below  standard,  the  total  solids  on  this  particular  sample 
were  determined  by  weighing  in  the  manner  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Specific  gravity, — The  specific  gravity  of  the  milk  was  determined 
either  by  means  of  the  Westphal  balance  or  by  means  of  the  Que- 
venne  lactometer. 

Total  solids  and  ash, — The  total  solids  and  ash  were  determined  by 
the  method  recommended  by  Leach  (1).     This  method  consists  in 
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heating  5  grams  of  the  milk  on  the  steam  bath  for  three  hours,  in 
small  flat  platinum  dishes.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  dishes  were 
removed  from  the  steam  bath  and  while  still  hot  were  wiped  drjj 
with  a  piece  of  soft  toweling.  They  were  then  allowed  to  cool  and 
weighed.  In  this  way  we  obtained  the  weight  of  the  residue  from 
5  grams  of  milk,  and  from  this  we  calculated  the  percentage  of  total 
solids.  The  ash  of  the  milk  was  then  determined  on  the  same  sample 
by  ignition  at  a  low  red  heat,  cooling  and  weighing  the  dish  and  its 
contents  the  second  time.  The  ash  left  after  this  operation  w^as 
tested  for  boric  acid  by  the  turmeric  test. 

Fat. — The  quantity  of  butter  fat  in  the  milk  was  determined  by 
the  Babcock  centrifugal  method.  This  is  the  most  rapid  method 
known  for  the  determination  of  fat  in  milk.  It  compares  very 
favorably  with  the  most  exact  methods  now  known  for  the  determi- 
nation of  fat  in  milk,  and  it  is  the  method  ordinarily  employed  in 
practice  for  this  purpose. 

Lactose. — The  amount  of  lactose  in  the  several  samples  of  milk 
was  determined  polarimetrically  after  the  removal  of  the  milk  pro- 
teids  by  means  of  an  acid  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate. 

Acidity. — The  acidity  of  the  milk  was  determined  by  titrating  50 
cubic  centimeters  of  the  sample  with  tenth-normal  sodium  hydroxide, 
using  phenolphthalein  as  the  indicator. 

One  cubic  centimeter  of  tenth-normal  sodium  hydroxide,  contain- 
ing 0.004  gram  of  sodium  hydroxide,  is  equivalent  to  0.009  gram  of 
lactic  acid.  Hence  each  cubic  centimeter  of  tenth-normal  sodium 
hydroxide  required  by  the  5()-cubic-('entimeter  sample  of  milk  is  equiva- 
lent toO.OlcS  |)or  cent  of  lactic  acid.  In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  the 
per  cent  of  acidity  of  the  sample  we  miilti|)ly  the  number  of  cubic 
centimeters  of  tenth-normal  sodium  hydroxide  required  for  neutrali- 
zation l)v  0.01  S.  The  product  is  the  acidity  of  the  milk  in  percentage 
of  lactic  acid. 

TRoerner  (2)  has  suggested  as  a  practical  limit  for  wholesome  milk 
an  acidity  equal  to  one-iifth  of  the  volume  of  the  milk  in  cubic  cen- 
timeters of  tenth-normal  caustic  soda.  This  would  correspond  to  an 
acidity  of  O.IS  |)er  cent  of  lactic  acid.  According  to  Van  Slyke  (.S), 
the  average  acidity  of  Knglish  market  milk,  su|)pose(l  to  be  12  to  18 
hours  old,  is  O.IS  per  cent,  and  of  (lennan  milk  0.1.'^  to  0.18  per  cent. 
According  to  this  author,  market  milk  should  not  in  any  case  contain 
over  0.2  per  cent  total  acidity  when  it  n^aches  the  consumer,  ami 
generally  should  l)c  under  0.1')  \)ov  cent.  According  to  Tuley  (4), 
the  milk  of  swill-fed  cows  is  hyptTacid. 

D'nt.  The  (juantity  of  dirt  or  suspended  matter  in  the  milk  may  be 
estimated  cither  gravinietrically  (Kenk,  (juoted  by  Ott   (5))  or  volu- 
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metrically  (Van  Slyke).  The  gravimetric  method  requires  a  large 
volume  of  milk  and  also  requires  considerable  time.  The  volumetric 
method  is  rapid,  and  only  small  amounts  of  milk  are  required.  For 
this  reason  the  latter  method  was  employed.  Fifteen  cubic  centi- 
meters of  the  sample  was  placed  in  a  Bausch  and  Lomb  graduated 
centrifuge  tube.  The  samples  were  then  centrifugalized  for  five 
minutes.  The  dirt  then  collects  on  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  and  the 
volume  of  it  is  read.  From  these  readings  the  per  cent  of  dirt  is 
calculated. 

Refractometer  reading, — Milk  serum  has  a  higher  index  ot  refrac- 
tion than  water.  Therefore  the  addition  of  water  to  milk  lowers  the 
index  of  retraction  of  the  serum.  The  refractometer  reading  of  the 
several  samples  was  obtained  in  the  following  manner:  One  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  of  the  sample  of  milk  is  placed  in  a  beaker.  To 
this  2  cubic  centimeters  of  25  per  cent  acetic  acid  is  added.  The 
beaker  is  then  co vexed  with  a  watch  glass  and  heated  in  a  water  bath 
at  70°  C.  for  twenty  minutes.  It  is  then  placed  in  ice  water  for  ten 
minutes  and  filtered.  The  refractometer  leading  on  the  clear  yellow- 
ish filtrate  (milk  serum)  is  then  made  with  a  Zeiss  immersion  refrac- 
tometer, at  20°  C.  A  description  of  this  instrument,  together  with  aU 
necessary  directions  for  its  use,  is  given  by  Leach  (6).  See  also 
Wagner,  B.  (7).  Unadulterated  milks  give  a  refractometer  reading 
varying  between  39  and  43  on  the  scale  of  this  instrument.  Accord- 
ing to  Leach  (8),  a  reading  below  40  with  the  above  conditions  care- 
fully observed  would  be  suspicious  of  added  water,  though  39  might 
more  safely  be  placed  as  a  limit,  below  which  milk  could  be  declared 
fraudulently  watered. 

The  following  data  given  by  Leach  show  the  variations  in  the 
specific  gravity,  refractometer  reading,  chemical  composition,  etc., 
resulting  from  the  addition  to  a  whole  milk  of  various  amounts  of 
water  up  to  50  per  cent. 
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Coloring  matters, — All  of  the  samples  of  milk  were  examined  system- 
atically for  artificial  coloring  matters  by  the  methods  given  by 
Leach  (10). 

Preservatives,-^ All  of  the  samples  of  milk  were  examined  for  anti- 
septics (1)  by  the  souring  test.  That  is,  a  portion  of  the  sample 
was  placed  in  a  flask  and^allowed  to  stand  overnight  at  room  temper- 
ature. If  the  milk  turns  sour  in  this  time  and  curdles  normally  it 
was  taken  as  an  indication  that  antiseptics  had  probably  not  been 
added.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  did  not  curdle  in  this  time,  under 
these  conditions,  it  was  regarded  as  possibly  containing  preserva- 
tives and  was  systematically  examined  for  all  substances  ordi- 
narily employed  as  milk  preservatives  by  the  methods  described 
by  Leach,  Van  Slyke,  and  other  well-known  authorities  on  the 
subject. 

(2)  A  considerable  number  of  the  samples  were  tested  for  preserva- 
tives by  Blyth's  (11)  method  for  the  detection  and  estimation  of  pre- 
servatives in  milk.  This  method  is  carried  out  in  the  following 
manner:  Ten  cubic  centimeters  of  the  milk  is  put  into  clean,  wide  test 
tubes,  and  into  another  tube  for  purposes  of  comparison  and  control 
are  put  10  cubic  centimeters  of  a  sample  of  milk  of  known  purity.  To 
each  tube  2  cubic  centimeters  of  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  blue 
litmus  is  then  added,  and  after  plugging  with  cotton  wool  the  tubes 
are  sterilized  by  heating  to  80°  C.  for  ten  minutes.  The  tubes  are 
then  removed  from  the  sterilizer  and  cooled  to  ordinary  temperature. 
Each  tube  is  then  inoculated  with  0.5  cubic  centimeter  of  a  solution 
containing  0.5  cubic  centimeter  of  sour  milk  and  100  cubic  centimeters 
of  water.  After  thoroughly  mixing,  the  tubes  are  kept  at  1 5°  to  25°  C. 
for  twenty-four  hours  and  are  then  examined.  The  tubes  containing 
samples  of  milk  which  contain  preservatives  will  be  colored  blue  or 
pink,  whereas  the  tubes  containing  milks  to  which  no  preservatives 
have  been  added  will  be  of  the  same  color  as  the  control  experiment 
with  normal  milk,  viz,  white  or  nearly  so.  This  test  depends  upon 
the  fact  that  in  the  normal  souring  of  milk  the  colored  substances 
present  in  litmus  are  reduced  by  the  bacteria  to  colorless  (leuco) 
compounds. 

(3)  All  of  the  samples  of  milk  without  exception  were  tested  for 
formaldehyde  and  boric  acid  by  the  methods  described  by  I^each 
(12).  The  test  for  formaldehyde  described  by  this  author  as  the 
hydrochloric  acid  test  is  capable  of  readily  detecting  1  part  of  for- 
maldehyde in  250,000  parts  of  sweet  milk  and  1  part  in  50,000  in 
sour  milk.  It  has  been  shown  by  Rideal  and  Foulerton  (13)  that  at 
least  1  part  of  formaldehyde  in  50,000  is  reciuircd  to  preserve  milk 
for  twenty-four  hours,  so  that  this  test  is  capable  of  detecting  much 
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smaller  quantities  of  formaldehyde  than  is  ever  employed  in  prac- 
tice. During  the  month  of  September,  during  which  time  special 
attention  was  paid  to  the  subject  of  preservatives  in  the  milk,  20 
cubic  centimeters  of  each  sample  of  the  milk  was  distilled  and  a  few 
cubic  centimeters  of  the  distillate  collected  in  a  small  amount  of  dis- 
tilled water.  The  distillate  was  then  tested  for  formaldehyde  by  a 
modification  of  the  Hehner  test  (see  Acree  (14)),  which  in  our 
hands  enabled  us  to  detect  with  certainty  1  part  of  formaldehyde 
in  1,000,000  parts  of  milk  when  a  few  drops  of  normal  milk  are  used 
to  supply  the  proteid  required  in  this  test. 

In  Table  I  are  given  the  results  of  our  analyses. 

In  Table  II,  column  (1),  are  given  the  serial  numbers  of  the  samples 
of  the  milks  of  the  several  dairies.  These  are  the  inspectors'  num- 
bers furnished  by  the  health  office  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
column  (2)  are  given  the  total  nimiberof  samples  analyzed  from  each 
dairy.  In  column  (3),  the  inspectors'  numbers  of  such  samples  as 
were  foimd  to  be  below  the  standard  of  purity  now  fixed  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  column  (4),  the  total  number  of  samples 
found  to  be  below  this  standard.  In  column  (5)  are  given  the 
inspectors'  numbers  of  the  samples  which  were  found  to  contain 
measurable  amounts  of  dirt,  viz,  quantities  equal  to  or  greater  than 
0.07  per  cent  by  volmne  of  the  milk.  In  column  (6)  are  given  the 
total  niunber  of  milks  from  each  dairy  containing  measurable 
amoimts  of 'dirt. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  totals  given  at  the  end  of  Table  II  that  out 
of  a  total  of  452  samples  of  milk  analyzed  55  were  found  to  be  below 
standard,  and  of  these  which  were  found  to  be  below  standard  48 
contained  less  than  3.5  per  cent  of  fat  and  17  gave  evidence  of  having 
been  watered.  In  addition  to  the  55  samples  fouijd  to  be  below 
standard,  4  samples  gave  results  indicating  the  probability  of  their 
having  been  watered,  and  2  of  the  samples  had  probably  been  skimmed. 
It  will  also  be  seen  from  Table  II  that  out  of  452  samples  analyzed  242 
contained  measurable  amoimts  of  dirt,  varying  from  0.07  per  cent  by 
volume  of  the  milk  to  ten  times  this  amount,  viz,  0.7  per  cent  by  vol- 
ume. Only  one  of  the  samples  out  of  the  452  analyzed  was  found  to 
contain  preservatives.  This  particular  sample  contained  small 
amounts  of  boric  acid.  None  of  the  samples  contained  artificial 
coloring  matters.  The  following  additional  facts  concerning  certain 
of  these  samples  are  not  without  interest  in  this  connection :  Samples 
148B,  235B,  240B,  241B,  280B,  297B,  IC,  2C,  8C,  44C,  58C,  and  60C 
were  put  up  in  bottles  containing  stale  milk.  Samples  48A,  196B, 
203B,  216B,  and  237B  were  put  up  in  dirty  bottles.  Feces  were 
found  in  sample  llOB,  grass  in  sample  121B,  pieces  of  straw  in  sam- 
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pies  51A,  57B,  144B,  154B,  169B,  215B,  and  220B.  Pieces  of  hair 
were  found  in  samples  49A,  77B,  147B,  181B,  and  198B.  A  blue 
substance,  probably  laundry  bluing,  was  found  in  sample  155B;  and 
pieces  of  leaves  in  sample  121B  and  196B;  and  one  or  more  dead 
flies  in  samples  43B,  56B,  and  252B. 

Samples  28A,  4B,  29B,  5lB,  9lB,  HOB,  132B,  154B,  179B,  189B, 
199B,  208B,  234B,  247B,  248B,  255B,  .277B,  21C,  and  38C  were  found 
to  contain  more  than  0.18  oer  cent  of  lactic  acid. 

Finally  a  word  or  two  should  be  said  as  to  the  general  import  of 
these  adulterations  of  the  Washington  milk  supply.  First,  the  fact 
that  48  of  the  samples  analyzed  contained  less  than  3.5  per  cent  of 
fat  is  not  in  itself  a  matter  of  serious  import,  for  the  reason  that  the 
milk  of  perfectly  healthy  cows  frequently  contains  less  than  3.5  per 
cent  of  fat,  and  yet  no  one  could  question  the  value  of  such  milk  as 
a  food.  Then  again,  we  note  that  the  requirements  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  regarding  the  fat  content  of  milk  are  higher  than 
the  United  States  standard  controlling  the  composition  of  milk 
offered  for  sale  under  the  laws  governing  interstate  commerce.  This 
in  itself  may  indicate  possibly  that  the  requirements  governing  the 
percentage  of  fat  in  milk  within  the  District  of  Columbia  are  a  trifle 
too  high. 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  watering  of  milk  is  a  practice  which 
should  be  vigorously  condenmed  and  controlled  by  rigorous  enforce- 
ment of  the  law,  for  the  reason  that  such  practice  is  not  only  fraudu- 
lent, but  also  a  serious  menace  to  the  health  of  the  community  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  milk  may  become  infected  with  patho- 
genic organisms  as  the  result  of  tlie  addition  of  polhited  water,  and 
ordinarily  the  dairyman  who  waters  his  milk  does  not  stop  to  con- 
sider the  character  of  the  water  which  he  is  adding  thereto.  In  fact 
the  degree  of  water  pollution  whicli  might  seriously  contaminate  and 
infect  a  milk  supply,  if  the  water  were  added  to  the  milk,  would 
})r()l)al)ly  under  most  circumstances  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  de- 
tect. The  only  way  therefore  to  control  such  a  situation  is  simply 
to  |)revent  by  law  the  addition  of  water  to  milk  in  any  form.  Ac- 
cording to  Atlee  (15),  impure  water  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
sources  of  the  |)()lluti(m  of  milk,  resulting  either  from  the  additicm 
of  water  for  purposes  of  adulteration  or  from  its  use  for  washing 
utensils.  Winslow  (Ki)  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  water  is  probably 
the  most  dangerous  adulterant  of  milk,  for  the  reason  that  the 
water  used  by  dairymen  is  frequently  dirty  and  contaminated  with 
j)at hogenic  organisms. 

From  the  standpoint  of  public  health  the  point  of  chief  interest 
and  of  the  greatest    importance  brought  out    in    this    investigaticm 
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is  the  large  numbers  of  milks  sold  in  Washington  containing 
measurable  amounts  of  dirt.  Two  himdred  and  forty-two  samples 
out  of  452,  or  53.5  per  cent  of  all  the  samples  examined,  contained 
0.07  per  cent,  or  more,  of  dirt  by  volume  of  the  milk.  Many 
more  of  the  samples  contained  traces  of  dirt,  and  comparatively 
few  were  absolutely  clean.  During  the  summer  of  1906,  of  172 
samples  of  milk  examined  in  the  Division  of  Pathology  and  Bacteri- 
ology of  the  Hygienic  Laboratory,  98  samples  were  found  to  contain 
a  very  small  'amount  of  dirt.  Eight  contained  much  dirt,  and  1 
contained  (mouse?)  feces.  (See  Bulletin  35,  Hygienic  Laboratory, 
United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service,  p.  71.) 
All  sanitarians  are  agreed  that  milk  should  contain  no  dirt,  and 
by  the  use  of  the  Gurler  milk  pail  in  milking,  and  by  taking  a 
few  simple  precautions  in  the  handling  and  preservation  of  milk 
it  can  certainly  be  kept  out,  and  a  good  clean  milk  delivered  to  the 
consumer. 

The  presence  of  dirt  in  such  a  large  percentage  of  the  samples 
examined  indicates  an  alarming  neglect  of  even  the  simplest  precau- 
tions, and  probably  accounts  for  the  large  number  of  bacteria  found 
in  the  greater  number  of  milks  on  sale  in  the  city  of  Washington 
during  the  summer  months.  According  to  Renk  (quoted  byOtt  (5)), 
cow's  milk  should  be  put  on  the  market  in  such  a  state  of  purity  that 
after  two  hours'  standing  a  liter  of  the  milk  should  show  no  appreciable 
deposit.  Very  few  of  the  milks  offered  for  sale  in  this  city  would 
conform  to  this  requirement. 

It  should  be  observed  in  this  connection,  however,  that  dirty  milk 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  this  locality.  Nearly  every  city  through- 
out the  world  has  to  contend  with  this  problem.  According  to  some 
authorities,  the  citizens  of  Berlin  consume  300  pounds  of  cow  dung 
in  their  milk  daily,  and  the  citizens  of  New  York  consume  10  tons  of 
filth  and  refuse  in  the  same  manner;  and  many  medical  authorities, 
among  them  Winslow  (16),  assert  that  the  question  of  dirt  and  the 
bacterial  contamination  of  milk  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance 
from  the  standpoint  of  health  than  a  high  chemical  standard  gov- 
erning the  composition  of  milk,  for  the  reason  that  very  poor  milk, 
viz,  that  which  is  low  in  proteids,  fat,  and  milk  sugar,  is  still  very 
valuable  as  a  food  and  contains  a  great  deal  of  nutriment,  provided 
that  it  is  sufFiciently  clean  to  be  consumed  with  safety.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  now  perfectly  well  understood  that  dirty  milk  and  milk  bac- 
terially  contaminated  is  not  only  responsible  for  the  high  death  rate 
prevailing  among  young  children  from  cholera  infantum,  but  that 
polluted  milk  is  also  responsible  to  a  large  degree  for  the  spread  of 
such  infections  as  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever,  and  tuber- 
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culosis,  and  for  acute  cases  of  milk  poisoning,  which  are  by  no  means 
uncommon. 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising,  that  some  medical  authorities  (17) 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  express  a  preference  for  milk  containing  cer- 
tain antiseptics,  especially  small  amounts  of  formaldehyde,  to  the 
germ-laden  milk  ordinarily  supplied  the  consumer  in  cities,  and  for 
that  matter  in  many  pfcaces  in  the  country  and  even  on  the  farm. 
The  following  communications  on  the  subject  of  impure  and  dirty 
milk  contain  suggestions  of  great  practical  value: 

"Impure  milk  and  its  evils,"  J.  H.  Atlee,  Trans.  Med.  Soc.  Tenn.  1897,  54-61. 

"The  clean-milk  problem,"  Winslow,  Northwest  Medicine,  Seattle,  1904,  II, 
315-327. 

"Soiu-ces,  effects,  and  prevention  of  dirty  milk,"  Harrington,  Amer.  Jour.  Pul). 
Hyg.,  1904,  14,  31-55. 

"Certified  milk  and  the  general  milk  supply  of  Louisville,"  Tuley,  Jour.  Amer. 
Med.  Assn.,  1907,  49,  1344-1349. 

While  it  is  more  or  less  foreign  to  the  general  scope  of  this  com- 
munication to  discuss  the  economics  of  the  milk  question,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  point  out  that  the  production  of  clean,  wholesome 
milk  is  largely  a  matter  of  cost  and  education.  Medical  authorities 
and  practical  dairymen  and  milk  producers  have  alike,  and  more  or 
less  independently,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  clean,  cold  milk  of 
a  high  grade  of  purity  can  not  be  sold  to  the  consumer  at  less  than 
from  8  to  10  cents  a  quart,  and  that  in  a  number  of  instances  where 
the  production  of  such  milk  has  been  tried  it  had  only  a  limited 
sale  at  10  cents  per  quart,  on  account  of  the  general  apathy  of  even 
those  persons  well  able  to  aflford  to  pay  this  price.  It  is  e\ndent, 
therefore,  that  not  only  the  dairyman,  but  also  the  general  public, 
is  in  need  of  education  regarding  the  necessity  for  a  purer  milk 
supply.  It  is  also  evident  that  a  price  of  S  to  10  cents  a  quart 
probably  puts  milk  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poorer  classes.  There 
are  those  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  pure  high-grade  milk  can  not 
be  supplied  to  the  poorer  classes  except  by  private  philanthropy  or 
municipal  aid. 

The  fact  that  the  Washington  milk  supply  is  practically  free  from 
preservatives  and  artificial  coloring  matters  is  one  point  in  its  favor. 
Thus  much  toward  its  purification  and  l)etternient  has  probably 
been  accomplished  by  the  health  oiiicer  of  tlie  District  by  the  strict 
enforcement  of  the  law  regulating  this  subject.  T  understand  that 
the  results  of  the  analyses  of  the  Washington  milk  supply  made  in 
the  health  oilice  and  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  V.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  practically  confirm  the  results  reached  in  the  Division 
of  Chemistry  of  tlie  Hygienic  Laboratory  regarding  the  free<lom 
of  the  milk  from  preservatives  and    artificial  coloring  matters. 
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Table  I. — Analyses  of  milk  sold  in  Washington  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
[Hygienic  Laboratory,  Division  of  Chemistry,  July  6, 1907,  to  September  28, 1007,  inclusive.] 
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a23 

ao 

.HI7 

4A 

5A 

...do... 

....do,.. 

July     « 

LOOM 
LCB27 

Loao 

40 
4  4 

12  M 
12.72 
1420 

2fi4 
k42 

.CE6 

6 A...   . 

7A 

t*> 

8A 

....do... 
....do... 

....do.„ 
....do... 

Joly    ft 
.    -dt*... 
..,.do... 
....do,.. 
..,,df*,.. 

July    g 

1.031 
1.0250 

Loao 

1.03CI 
1.030 

Loaa 
i.fm 

1.033 
L031 
1.031 

425 
43 

40 
iO 
It 
3.0 
a« 
3.S 
2.8 

as 

13L72 
12.^ 
13.41 
12.40 
12.0.-i 

14  87 

13.  m 

11,29 
12.  «4 

ft47 

258 
flt4l 
240 
235 
&07 
iL07 
279 

a40 

2  71 

.m 

.70 

.ftl 

.fit 

.«8 

.e? 

.00 
.64 
.71 

t>> 
None. 

CM 

C*) 

c-> 

C") 
None. 

9  A 

lOA .... 

IIA.... 

12A .... 

451 
400 
450 
409 

4  71 
408 

4LS 

13 A .... 

425 

UA.... 

m,& 

15A.... 

"* 

425 

16A . . . . 

4L0 

17A.... 

2133 

423 

18A.... 

....do... 

1.032 

3.15 

12.30 

2  15 

.70 

4.SI 

,141 

t<> 

4L5 

19A.... 

....do... 

1.033 

4A 

1410 

230 

.71 

4oa 

,153 

(«) 

420 

20A.... 

....do.,. 

L031 

44 

UL47 

207 

,afi 

4«3 

.103 

cn 

iL7 

21A.... 

....do... 

LC3U 

LB 

12  40 

26 

,70 

470 

,U6 

(•> 

4125 

22  A.... 

Jury  W 

Loao 

42 

15.13 

la  93 

,71 

476 

,134 

CM 

4L3 

23A.... 

....do,,. 

L031 

48 

las? 

207 

.es 

450 

.137 

C"> 

iL5 

24A . . . . 

....do... 

toas? 

3.1 

laaa 

7.53 

,*7 

260 

,133 

(') 

325 

25A.... 

....do,.. 

Loao 

40 

12  06 

268 

,06 

407 

.141 

(«> 

41.5 

26A.... 

.  ..do.,. 

L031 

^8 

12  3.'^ 

255 

.03 

409 

.130 

NOM, 

II.5 

27A.... 

July   H 

J.  0312 

44 

U34 

294 

.73 

4AIS 

,140 

C») 

424 

28A.... 

....do... 

I.02N 

JLO 

13.13 

2S3 

.05 

4  61 

,185 

C") 

42» 

29A . . . . 

-...do... 

t031 

.-kO 

1435 

fta*) 

.Ofi 

400 

,158 

(»> 

422 

30A.... 

,...do... 

l.032» 

4fi 

1400 

240 

.08 

4S3 

.150 

C) 

125 

31  A.... 

...do,.. 

LOEIl 

a3 

12,31 

211 

.06 

403 

.141 

NOIM. 

421 

32A . . . . 

July  12 

L033 

3.6 

laoo 

24 

.7* 

401 

,157 

C*^) 

425 

33A.... 

do... 

i.oeg 

.^0 

la^ 

230 

.08 

207 

.135 

(-> 

420 

34A.... 

..do,.. 

L031 

4Qi5 

1X23 

7,38 

.03 

446 

.137 

None, 

4L2 

35A.... 

.d^l... 

1.030 

318 

llflO 

2S 

,00 

446 

.137 

C'') 

4L0 

*>A.... 

..do... 

1.034 

15 

1Z40 

2tn 

.07 

205 

.140 

(*) 

425 

37A.... 

.  ...dn... 

Loai 

17 

12.02 

222 

.H7 

400 

.157 

CO 

41.3 

38A .... 

do  ,,, 

1.039 

48 

12  48 

7,eift 

.01 

4  74 

.130 

Noue. 

4Ql5 

39A.... 

..do... 

l.tm4 

44 

1252 

2  IS 

.70 

486 

.131 

<M 

4L0 

40A.... 

JtUy  13 

i.cao 

3.8 

12  i3 

203 

.07 

47fi 

.135 

2  13 

425 

41A..   . 

do,,. 

1.093 

ao 

12  .'U^ 

255 

.» 

485 

.141 

.20 

4L3 

42A . . . . 

do,.. 

i.oao 

ar 

izm 

289 

,36 

465 

.141 

Tfw^. 

420 

43A . . . . 

.do... 

1.032 

42 

12  24 

204 

.62 

4  71 

.142 

.07 

41. 3 

44A.... 

,..d.... 

i.<m 

4A 

12  61 

20* 

.55 

4  91 

.  17S 

.07 

42  5 

45A . . . . 

Jidy  ih 

1.03L 

45 

13.  r» 

218 

.m 

402 

.144 

Triict*. 

42.35 

46A.... 

..do.  . 

1.033 

46 

1437 

277 

.72 

460 

.137 

Tract, 

43LO 

47A.... 

July  15 

1.033 

4.4 

12  7S 

236 

-OS 

4.S7 

.15S 

.33 

425 

48Ad... 

..do,.. 

UOBO 

3.1 

11,73 

2fia 

.oa 

400 

.142 

.13 

440 

49A*... 

...do... 

1-033 

3.M 

120 

23 

M 

4.09 

.140 

.06 

4Z0 

■  Slight. 


b  Very  slight. 


e  Considerable. 


«« Full  of  dirt. 


«  Contained  hair. 
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Table  I. — Analyses  of  milk  sold  in  Washington  and  the  District  of  Columbia — Cont'd. 


No.  of 
sam- 
ple. 

Datt». 

1907. 
July   is' 

Specific 
gravity. 

1.032 

Fat. 

Total 
soUds. 

Solids 
not  fat. 

Ash. 
.61 

Milk 
sugar. 

4.77 

.\cidity. 

Sedi- 
ment. 

Re- 
fracto- 
meter 
reading. 

50A.... 

3.0 

11.65 

8.65 

.139 

.13 

4*2.0 

SlArt... 

....do... 

1.032 

4.0 

13.44 

9.44 

.66 

5.40 

.148 

.        .13 

43.0 

52A.... 

July  16 

1.030 

3.4 

12.31 

8.91 

.71 

4.78 

.142 

Trace. 

41.25 

53A.... 

....do... 

1.031 

4.0 

12.89 

8.89 

.69 

4.61 

.139 

Trace. 

41.0 

54A.... 

....do... 

1.032 

3.8 

13.06 

9.28 

.69 

4.96 

.166 

.13 

43.0 

55A6... 

....do... 

1.031 

3.1 

12.26 

9.16 

.70 

4.46 

.137 

.20 

42.0 

56A.... 

....do... 

1.031 

4.2 

13.14 

8.94 

.67 

4.73 

.139 

.07 

42.0 

57A.... 

....do... 

1.029 

2.4 

11.81 

9.41 

.61 

4.44 

.128 

.27 

3a  0 

58A.... 

....do... 

1.033 

4.6 

14.27 

9.67 

.67 

4.81 

.139 

Trace. 

42.5 

69A.... 

July   17 

1.0285 

6.6 

12,89 

6.29 

.74 

4.66 

.15 

.07 

42.0 

60A.... 

....do... 

1.0303 

4.2 

13.28 

9.06 

.73 

4. 55 

.140 

Trace. 

4a5 

61A.... 

....do... 

1.0322 

4.2 

13.80 

9.60 

.73 

4.81 

.121 

Trace. 

41.4 

62A.... 

....do... 

1.0312 

3.8 

13.12 

9.32 

.73 

4.50 

.138 

Trace. 

41.0 

63A.... 

...do... 

1.0312 

4.6 

12.49 

7.89 

.72 

4.28 

.137 

Trace. 

42.0 

64A.... 

....do... 

1.0281 

4.0 

11.86 

7.86 

.62 

4.12 

.139 

.33 

38.5 

66 A ... . 

....do... 

1.0323 

4.6 

14.20 

9.60 

.71 

4.90 

.142 

.20 

43.0 

66A.... 

...do... 

1.0303 

5.6 

14.15 

ass 

.68 

4.74 

.135 

.13 

41.5 

67A.... 

July   18 

1.0289 

4.1 

12.37 

a27 

.66 

4.30 

.139 

Trace. 

4ai 

68A .... 

....do... 

1.029 

3.4 

11.59 

8.19 

.67 

4.51 

.130 

Trace. 

39.4 

60A . . . . 

do  .. . 

1.0326 

4.8 

15.06 

10.26 

.71 

4.29 

.158 

.07 

43.5 

70A .... 

....do... 

1.0275 

5.4 

13.13 

7.73 

.63 

4.31 

.126 

.20 

39.0 

71A.... 

....do... 

1.0315 

4.2 

13.24 

9.04 

.67 

4.75 

.146 

.13 

42.2 

72A... 

...do... 

1.0297 

5.8 

14.49 

&69 

.66 

4.78 

.149 

.20 

41.2 

73A . . . . 

July   19 

1.0324 

5.0 

14.07 

9.07 

.75 

4.56 

.144 

.07 

42.0 

74A.... 

....do... 

1.0315 

3.6 

12.34 

8.74 

.67 

4.75 

.137 

Trace. 

41.0 

75A.... 

....do... 

1.0312 

4.3 

13.55 

9.25 

.69 

4.61 

.140 

.20 

41.1 

7ftA .... 

....do... 

1.0323 

4.0 

13.16 

9.16 

.71 

4.94 

.135 

.33 

42.0 

77A .... 

....do... 

1.0314 

3.7 

12.68 

8.98 

.66 

4.73 

.142 

.33 

40.5 

7S.V 

....do... 

1.02(>3 
1.031.') 

.3.0 
3.2 

10.12 
12.77 

7.12 
9.57 

.49 
.71 

.3.77 
4.77 

.177 

.ia5 

.07 
.07 

3»\.S 

79A .... 

July   '22 

41.3 

W)A 

..    .do... 

1.0319 
1.0309 

4.1 
4.6 

13.02 
13.fiO 

8.92 
9.09 

.r,7 

.(V> 

4.48 
4.92 

.137 
.1.57 

.'26 
Tnuv. 

41.0 

HI  A.... 

.  ...do... 

41.7 

S2A ... 

.    .do... 

l.(«2 

3.4 

12.  21 

8.81 

.70 

4.94 

.137 

.13 

41.. 5 

S3.V 

...do  ... 

1.0324 
1.0.313 
l.(r22X 
1.0314 

4.3 

4.2 
9.2 
3.r, 

13.  .3t) 
I2.r,l 
Hi.  K.-, 
11. SO 

9.0fi 
H.  41 

7.  «M 

S.2 

.ti7 

.r.0 

..'>2 

4.9:j 

4.r»3 
4.  '22 
4..'>9 

.  142 
.  14r, 
.140 
.137 

Trace. 

Trace. 

.33 

Trace. 

42.  (» 

MA 

...do... 

42..-. 

K.')A 

...do  ... 

3I». .-. 

IH... 

.July    23 

41.0 

2M 

....•lo.. 

1.0,32 
l.(»27H 
1.0319 
1.031.'-, 

3. .'-, 
4.r, 

14. '27 

12.  HI 

13.  .VJ 

H.  ('.7 
9.  31 
H.3.^, 
H.  19 

.(■>8 
.(•,7 

4.94 

4.  IS 
4.t.3 
4.»i3 

.14^'. 
.121 
.210 
.  1.53 

Tract'. 
.07 
.07 

Trao«\ 

43.0 

3H.. 

.  ...do... 

3N.:) 

4B.... 

...do  ... 

41.. -> 

HB.... 

....<lo.. 

42.0 

r.B.... 

...   do.. 

1.024 

KO 

14.08 

»i.08 

.  .'•)8 

4.14 

.  1 19 

Trac»v 

37.  "< 

7H.... 

...do... 

1.029 
1.0.301 

.-..4 
4..-. 

12.  H3 
1,3.  21 

7.  43 
H.71 

4.«W 
4.  <Hi 

.  ir/.) 

.  1.30 

.13 
TrHCP. 

4(1 .'. 

KB.... 

July    24 

41..'. 

9B.... 

....do  ... 

1.0.30 

.-..  s 

14..-.0 

S.  70 

.m 

4.91 

.  i:w 

Nont*. 

41..'. 

lOB 

...do  .. 

1.0.327 
l.(«2 

3.9 
4.  s 

12.  m 

1.3.  S.-, 

S.  70 

9.  a-, 

.r.7 

.•,0 

.'..00 
4.71 

.  i;r.> 

.  1».2 

.\on»'. 
Tracv. 

42.  :> 

UB.... 

....<io. 

42.0 

12B.... 

....do.    . 

1.0.31.-. 

.3.  s 

12.73 

H.  93 

.  ri,-,8 

4.  ?.» 

.  i:^ 

.13 

41.7 

I3B.... 

...do... 

1  (),30i'. 

4  4 

12.  7.-, 

H.  .v. 

.  »>7 

4  7s 

..i,3;i 

.07 

41.0 

14B 

do  . 

1.03!.-. 
1.031,-. 

.3.  S 
4.  .i 

12.  r,9 
12.  M 

H.  ?.» 
S.  .-)4 

.  ••7 
.  »>7 

4  4s 

4  7.-) 

.  1.37 
131 

.07 
Trac*. 

41.5 

I5B.... 

July   24 

4... 

1».B.... 

July   2.') 

1.0.3-.' 

4  4 

IJ.  79 

H.  39 

.  »l«i 

4  ♦.•.• 

.140 

.33 

42.0 

i.f  straw. 


f>  Larj,M-  liljuW  partulo 
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Table  I. — Analyses  of  milk  sold  in  Washington  and  the  District  of  Columbia — Cont'd. 


No.  of 
sam- 
pie. 

Date. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Fat. 

Total 
solids. 

Solids 
not  fat. 

Ash. 

Milk 
sugar. 

Acidity. 

Sedi- 
ment. 

Re- 
fracto- 
meter 
reading. 

1907. 

17B... 

July  25 

1.0303 

7.2 

15.44 

8.24 

.60 

4.53 

.151 

.13 

41.5 

18B... 

L..do... 

1.0313 

4.8 

12.96 

8.16 

.66 

4.90 

.138 

Trace. 

42.0 

19B... 

'....do... 

1.0324 

5.0 

13.92 

8.92 

.67 

5.04 

.155 

.13 

42.5 

20B... 

!....do... 

1.0285 

7.6 

15.00 

7.40 

.60 

4.82 

.133 

Trace. 

42.1 

21B... 

L...do... 

1.0329 

5.4 

13.78 

8.38 

.68 

4.87 

.137 

.07 

41.0 

22B... 

...do... 

1.0309 

4.8 

12.71 

7.91 

.71 

4.60 

.150 

None. 

41.2 

23B... 

'....do... 

1.034 

4.6 

12.90 

8.30 

.67 

5.09 

.157 

.33 

43.0 

24B... 

July  26 

1.0316 

3.4 

12.84 

9.44 

.70 

5.04 

.148 

.07 

42.0 

25B... 

....do... 

1.0316 

3.5 

12.13 

8.63 

.68 

4.88 

.137 

.07 

41.0 

26B... 

....do... 

1.0277 

3.8 

11.61 

7.81 

.58 

4.20 

.119 

.20 

39.0 

27B... 

....do... 

1.0317 

4.8 

13.82 

9.02 

.67 

4.92 

.153 

Trace. 

40.0 

28B... 

....do... 

1.0299 

3.5 

11.67 

8.17 

.66 

4.49 

.155 

.07 

40.0 

29B... 

....do... 

1.0278 

4.8 

12.30 

7.60 

.48 

4.20 

.t41 

Trace. 

39.0 

30B... 

i....do... 

1.030 

3.4 

11.63 

8.23 

.61 

4.43 

.146 

Tracts 

40.0 

32B... 

1  July  29 

1.0309 

5.7 

15.68 

9.98 

.69 

4.86 

.133 

.33 

41.5 

33B... 

'....do... 

1.0318 

3.4 

12.40 

9.00 

.70 

4.52 

.155 

.20 

41.5 

34B... 

...do... 

1.0323 

4.3 

14.07 

9.77 

.73 

4.90 

.157 

.13 

42.0 

35B... 

...do... 

1.0314 

3.5 

12.43 

8.93 

.68 

4.63 

.160 

.2<i 

41.0 

36B... 

...do... 

1.0316 

4.2 

13.79 

9.50 

.74 

4.94 

.148 

.13 

42.5 

37B... 

...do... 

1.0326 

3.4 

12.78 

9.38 

.72 

5.00 

.158 

.26 

42.2 

38B... 

....do... 

1.0315 

4.0 

ia20 

9.20 

.72 

4.60 

.173 

.20 

41.5 

aoB... 

'....do... 

1.0327 

18 

iai5 

9.35 

.71 

5.06 

.158 

Trace. 

42.0 

40B... 

July  30 

1.033 

6.0 

15.51 

.     10. 51 

.70 

4.85 

.145 

.07 

42.2 

41B... 

...do... 

1.0316 

4.8 

14.67 

9.87 

.63 

5.00 

.144 

Trace. 

41.5 

42B... 

....do... 

1.0312 

4.0 

ia40 

9.40 

.67 

4.66 

.167 

.07 

40.6 

43Ba.. 

'....do... 

1.0301 

4.8 

14.73 

9.93 

.65 

5.11 

.153 

Trace. 

42.0 

44B... 

'....do... 

1.0301 

3.5 

13.09 

9.59 

.68 

4.55 

.133 

.70 

41.5 

46B... 

...do... 

1.03a5 

4.4 

13.06 

8.66 

.66 

4.44 

.150 

..^3 

41.0 

49B... 

July  31 

1.0323 

4.6 

14.38 

9.78 

.68 

5.06 

.166 

.13 

42. 0 

SOB... 

...do... 

l.(K)06 

5.0 

laoi 

8.91 

.68 

4.8<i 

.141 

.07 

41.0 

51B... 

. . .  .do  . . . 

1.0325 

3.5 

12.50 

9.09 

.67 

4.83 

.184 

TnuM'. 

40.0 

52B... 

;....do... 

l.ai06 

4.0 

12.78 

8.78 

.70 

5.03 

.169 

.07 

40.3 

53B... 

i....d<. ... 

1. 03  Hi 

3.8 

13.90 

10.10 

.67 

4.90 

.155 

Trace. 

40.7 

54B... 

'  Aug.    1 

1.0288 

4.2 

12.40 

8.20 

.57 

4.51 

.146 

.07 

39.0 

&5B... 

....do... 

l.03ai 

4.8 

13.33 

8.53 

.61 

4.74 

.131 

.07 

40.2 

56Bfc.. 

...do... 

1.02HK 

3.1 

10.81 

7.71 

.54 

4.77 

.139 

Trace. 

38. 3 

57Bf.. 

....do... 

1.02W 

4.4 

12.85 

8.45 

.(i3 

4.72 

.131 

.20 

40.5 

5RB... 

....do... 

1.0279 

5.5 

12.82 

7.32 

.63 

4.24 

.142 

Trace. 

.«♦.  1 

50B... 

....do... 

1.0315 

3.H 

12.50 

8.70 

.62 

4.81 

.131 

.13 

41.0 

60B... 

....do... 

l.a305 

5.3 

13.«iO 

8.30 

.  m 

4.77 

.140 

None. 

41.0 

blB... 

....do... 

1.030 

3.1 

11.3«> 

8.2<i 

.61 

4.60 

.133 

.HI.  3 

62B... 

;  Aug.    2 

1.0.^3<» 

4.0 

13. 29 

9. '29 

.72 

4.91 

.176 

Tree**. 

42.0 

63B... 

^....do... 

l.n31«> 

4.7 

13.  14 

8.44 

.<10 

4.91 

.14<) 

.07 

41.0 

64B... 

'....do... 

1.030,5 

3.8 

12.  24 

•      8.44 

.67 

4.70 

.144 

.13 

40.1 

65B... 

....do... 

i.a^oti 

2.H 

10.  77 

8.  17 

.«>4 

4.47 

.158 

39.0 

66B... 

....do... 

1.02S8 

3.  ♦•» 

11.  ai 

7.43 

..W 

4.39 

.130 

Noni'. 

39.0 

67B... 

....do... 

1.0317 

4.4 

13.01 

8.  61 

.65 

4.81 

.148 

.07 

41.0 

68B... 

....do... 

l.ttil 

4.0 

13.57 

9.57 

.67 

4.72 

.14<i 

Non«\ 

41.2 

60B... 

....do.. 

1.031 

4.r> 

13.  ai 

8.43 

.60 

4.70 

.149 

Trflo«>. 

41.5 

70B... 

'  Aug.    .-> 

1.0317 

3.3 

12.  r.i 

9.31 

.70 

4.93 

.157 

.07 

41.5 

71B... 

...do... 

1.031.') 

4..> 

13.  31 

8.81 

.(i9 

4.72 

.144 

.13 

42.0 

72B... 

....do... 

I.a325 

4  4 

13.28 

8.88 

.70 

4.87 

.149 

Trace. 

41.5 

aTw 

o  dead  flic 

».s. 

6 

Dead  fly. 

cP 

leceft  vA  sX 

T\Jl^-  . 
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Table  I. — Analyiet  of  milk  told  in  Washington  and  the  District  of  Columbia — Cont'd. 


No.  of 
pie. 

Date. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Fat. 

Total 

BOlidB. 

Solids 
not  fat. 

Aah. 

Milk 
sugar. 

Acidity. 

Sedi. 

Re- 

fracto- 

meter 

reading. 

1907. 

73B... 

'  Aug.    5 

1.0316 

4.0 

12.71 

8.71 

.66 

4.74 

.165 

.07 

41.0 

74B... 

....do... 

1.0327 

3.4 

12.38 

8.96 

.72 

4.51 

.144 

Trace. 

41.2 

76B... 

'....do... 

1.0309 

4.2 

12.74 

8.54 

.63 

4.74 

.128 

Trace. 

41.0 

76B... 

'....do... 

1.031 

5.5 

14.05 

8.55 

.60 

4.70 

.137 

.07 

41.0 

77Ba. 

....do... 

1.0319 

a6 

12.52 

8.92 

.64 

4.77 

.164 

Trace. 

41.5 

78B... 

1  Aug.    6 

1.0313 

3.8 

13.43 

9.63 

.76 

5.12 

.167 

None. 

41.0 

79B... 

'....do... 

1.030 

4.2 

11.98 

7.72 

.61 

4.85 

.133 

.07 

30.0 

80B... 

i....do... 

1.0309 

5.6 

14.39 

8.89 

.64 

5.05 

.157 

.13 

42.0 

81B... 

....do... 

1.0209 

4.8 

11.84 

7.04 

.54 

4.20 

.117 

.13 

30.0 

82B... 

'....do... 

1.0305 

3.6 

12.20 

8.60 

.62 

4.60 

.142 

.20 

«lO 

83B... 

'....do... 

1.0289 

4.0 

12.05 

8.05 

.56 

4.32 

.146 

.07 

30.0 

84B... 

'....do... 

1.0209 

ao 

10.25 

7.26 

.53 

3.95 

.130 

.13 

36.5 

85B... 

;....do... 

1.031 

5.2 

13.62 

8.42 

.73 

4.18 

.131 

.07 

41.0 

86B... 

1  Aug.    7 

1.0325 

4.7 

13.54 

8.84 

.64 

4.79 

.160 

.13 

41.5 

87B... 

'....do... 

1.0327 

5.9 

15.31 

9.41 

.64 

5.06 

.166 

.07 

43w0 

88B... 

....do... 

1.0306 

3.7 

12.30 

8.60 

'.63 

4.81 

.160 

.07 

40.3 

89B... 

....do... 

1.032 

4.2 

13.00 

8.80 

.63 

4.77 

.158 

Trace. 

41.2 

90B... 

....do... 

1.0325 

Z.S 

12.83 

9.03 

.61 

4.67 

.167 

Trace. 

42.0 

91B... 

....do... 

1.031 

5.3 

13.67 

8.37 

.66 

4.49 

.205 

.13 

41.2 

92B... 

....do... 

1.032 

4.3 

6.88 

8.68 

.66 

4.64 

.167 

.07 

41.5 

WB... 

....do... 

1.031 

4.0 

12.45 

8.45 

.73 

4.81 

.136 

Trace. 

41.0 

94B... 

Aug.    8 

1.0313 

4.6 

13.48 

8.88 

.70 

4.66 

.149 

.07 

40.5 

05B... 

....do... 

1.0291 

4.8 

ia2i 

8.41 

.56 

4.49 

.137 

Trace. 

38.5 

98B... 

....do... 

1.0322 

4.6 

13.64 

9.04 

.66 

&01 

.160 

.13 

41.0 

97B... 

....do... 

1.0332 

4.2 

ia42 

9.22 

.66 

&16 

.163 

Trace. 

42.0 

«B... 

'....do... 

1.0313 

4.3 

12.91 

8.61 

.66 

4.83 

.137 

Trace. 

41.0 

99B... 

....do... 

1.0335 

3.4 

12.30 

8.90 

.66 

4.77 

.151 

.07 

42.0 

lOOB.. 

....do... 

1.0305 

4.5 

13.05 

8.55 

.69 

4.70 

.151 

.13 

41.0 

lOlB.. 

...do... 

1.0326 

4.4 

13.04 

8.64 

.65 

5.10 

.149 

.20 

42.0 

102B.. 

Aug.    9 

1.0332 

4.4 

13.49 

9.09 

.68 

4.87 

.153 

Trace. 

42.5 

103B.. 

....do... 

1.0308 

4.2 

12.67 

8.47 

.61 

4.43 

.142 

.07 

40.0 

104B.. 

....do... 

1.0319 

4.2 

13.20 

9.00 

.62 

4.32 

.149 

.07 

40.5 

105B.. 

...do... 

1.0315 

4.1 

13.12 

9.02 

.70 

4.68 

.144 

Trace. 

41.0 

106B.. 

....do... 

1.031 

3.4 

12.09 

8.69 

.65 

4.74 

.155 

.07 

41.0 

107B.. 

....do... 

1.031 

4.6 

13.39 

8.79 

.63 

4.74 

.148 

None. 

41.0 

108B.. 

l....do... 

1.0315 

3.4 

12.95 

9.55 

.64 

4.60 

.158 

.07 

41.1 

109B.. 

....do... 

1.0301 

4.3 

11.50 

7.29 

.66 

4.28 

.130 

.07 

40.0 

HOB  ft 

Aug.  12 

1.0303 

3.8 

11.79 

7.99 

.62 

4.79 

.230 

Trace. 

40.0 

lUB.. 

i....do... 

1.0314 

3.8 

12.43 

8.63 

.66 

4.83 

.157 

.07 

41.0 

112B.. 

...do... 

1.0314 

3.6 

12.44 

8.84 

.62 

4.79 

.149 

.07 

4ao 

113B.. 

....do... 

1.0314 

7.0 

14.92 

7.92 

.71 

4.62 

.139 

.33 

41.0 

114B.. 

....do... 

1.0253 

5.9 

14.06 

8.16 

.50 

4.20 

.131 

.20 

38.0 

115B.. 

...do... 

1.0329 

4.4 

13.29 

8.89 

.67 

4.77 

.148 

.07 

41.5 

116B.. 

....do... 

1.0317 

3.6 

12.14 

8.54 

.61 

4.70 

.158 

41.0 

117B.. 

....do... 

1.0327 

4.2 

13.41 

9.21 

.51 

5.  16 

.167 

.33 

42.0 

119B.. 

Aug.  13 

1.0271 

2.9 

10.46 

7.56 

.64 

3.97 

.129 

.07 

36.5 

120B.. 

...do... 

1.032 

4.0 

12.99 

8.99 

.69 

4.91 

.151 

Trace. 

4ai 

121  Bt 

...do... 

1.031 

4.1 

12.58 

8.48 

.70 

4.74 

.139 

None. 

39.5 

122B.. 

...do... 

1.033 

4.6 

13.74 

9.14 

.73 

4.79 

.146 

None. 

42.0 

123B.. 

....do... 

1.030 

4.0 

12.71 

8.71 

.72 

4.54 

.146 

.20 

41.5 

124B.. 

...do... 

1.0312 

3.8 

13.13 

9.33 

.75 

4.74 

.144 

.13 

41  0 

126B.. 

....do... 

1.0301 

4.2 

12.88 

8.  fiK 

.71 

4.99 

.133 

None. 

4L0 

a  II Air. 


t>  Contained  feces. 


<■  Contained  grass. 
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Table  I. — Analyses  of  milk  sold  in  Washington  and  the  District  of  Columbia — Cont'd. 


No.  of 
sam- 
pie. 

Date. 

gravity. 

Fat. 

Total 

BOUdB. 

Solids 
not  fat. ' 

ABh. 

Milk 
Bugar. 

Acidity. 

ment. 

Re- 
fraoto- 
meter 

1907. 

127B... 

Aug.  14 

1.0296 

4.2 

12.67 

8.47 

.66 

4.64 

.158 

.13 

41.0 

128B... 

.-..do.,. 

1.0314 

4.0 

13.04 

9.04 

.70 

4.87 

.162 

.33 

41.6 

129B... 

....do... 

1.0303 

5.0 

14.07 

9.07 

.64 

4.87 

.140 

Trace. 

41.0 

130B... 

....do... 

1.030 

3.5 

12.10 

8.60 

.66 

4.64 

.149 

.07 

40.0 

131B... 

....do... 

1.0294 

4.8 

13.36 

8.56 

.63 

4.8i 

.168 

.27 

41.0 

132B... 

....do... 

1.0285 

6.8 

14.83 

8.03 

.62 

4.22 

.204 

.13 

42.0 

133B... 

Aug.  14 

1.0332 

4.0 

13.30 

9.39 

.60 

4.66 

.144 

Trace. 

43.0 

134B... 

....do... 

1.0215 

19.0 

21.79 

2.79 

.57 

4.77 

.157 

.33 

42.6 

136B... 

Aug.  15 

1.0306 

Z.6 

12.03 

8.43 

.68. 

4.70 

.144 

.13 

40.0 

136B... 

...do... 

1.0285 

3.6 

12.18 

8.58 

.00 

4.62 

.166 

.07 

40.2 

137B... 

....do... 

1.0314 

4.4 

12.24 

7.84 

.62 

4.39 

.122 

.20 

38.6 

138B... 

....do... 
....do... 

1.0296 
1.0315 

2.6 
3.5 

10.30 
12.27 

7.70 
8.77 

.66 
.71 

4.64 
4.60 

.140 
.140 

38.0 

130B... 

.33 

40.0 

140B... 

. . .  .do  . . . 
....do... 
....do... 
Aug.  16 

1.0325 
1.0312 
1.0296 
1.0271 

4.5 
4.4 

3.6 
8.7 

13.27 

iao6 

11.69 
16.50 

8.77 
8.63 
8.09 
7.89 

.72 
.67 
.62 
.60 

4.87 
4.74 
4.74 
4.41 

.160 
.171 
.142 
.173 

42.0 

141B... 

41.8 

142B... 

40.0 

144Ba. 



.13 

41.0 

145B... 

....do... 

1.0327 

4.4 

ia67 

9.27 

.62 

5.23 

.166 

None. 

42.0 

146B... 

....do... 

1.0327 

5.4 

14.62 

9.22 

.66 

5.23 

.142 

.26 

42.0 

147B6.. 

....do... 

1.0339 

4.0 

13.44 

9.44 

.62 

6.18 

.166 

.13 

42.2 

148BC.. 

...do... 

1.0278 

3.6 

11.65 

8.05 

.55 

4.74 

.131 

Trace. 

41.6 

149B... 

....do... 

1.0306 

4.2 

12.73 

8.53 

.55 

4.91 

.142 

Trace. 

30.0 

150B... 

....do... 

1.0296 

4.4 

12.78 

8.38 

.51 

4.64 

.146 

.13 

39.0 

1S2B... 

....do... 

1.0299 

4.7 

12.72 

8.02 

.54 

4.72 

.149 

.07 

39.2 

163B... 

Aug.  19 

1.0305 

3.8 

12.51 

8.71 

.66 

4.83 

.142 

.07 

41.2 

IMBa.. 

. . .  .do  . . . 

1.0293 

4.2 

12.40 

8.20 

.664 

4.54 

.248 

.13 

40.5 

165Brf.. 

...do... 

1.0314 

3.6 

12.48 

8.88 

.66 

4.74 

.144 

.13 

40.3 

156B... 

....do... 

1.0294 

3.6 

11.88 

8.28 

.60 

4.66 

.142 

.07 

4ao 

157B... 

....do... 

1.0305 

3.8 

12.24 

8.44 

.716 

4.72 

.133 

Trace. 

39.0 

158 1\... 

...do... 

1.0286 

3.8 

11.31 

7.51 

.67 

4.41 

.135 

.07 

40.0 

150B... 

...do... 

1.0315 

3.6 

12.426 

8.826 

.67 

4.72 

.148 

.13 

41.0 

160B... 

....do... 

1.0315 

3.6 

12.45 

8.85 

.638 

4.91 

.161 

.07 

42.0 

161B... 

Aug.  20 

1.032 

3.7 

12.46 

8.76 

.66 

5.06 

.153 

.07 

41.0 

162B... 

....do... 

1.032 

4.6 

13.66 

9.06 

.70 

4.05 

.144 

.20 

41.2 

163B... 

....do... 

1.033 

4.4 

13.31 

8.91 

.694 

6.08 

.157 

.07 

42.0 

164B... 

....do... 

1.0315 

4.2 

13.12 

8.92 

.714 

4.97 

.149 

Trace. 

41.5 

165B... 

...do... 

1.032 

3.8 

12.926 

9.126 

.716 

4.89 

.163 

.53 

41.0 

166B... 

....do... 

1.033 

4.6 

13.54 

8.94 

.66 

5.14 

.136 

.07 

42.0 

167B... 

....do... 

1.031 

4.2 

12.71 

8.51 

.69 

4.87 

.131 

.07 

40.8 

168B... 

....do... 

1.030 

5.3 

13.67 

8.37 

.60 

4.93 

.140 

None. 

41.0 

169Ba.. 

Aug.  21 

1.0299 

4.0 

12.70 

8.70 

.73* 

4.46 

.139 

.20 

40.0 

171B... 

do ... 

1.031 

4.1 

13.15 

9.05 

.71 

4.97 

.140 

.07 

41.0 

172B... 

....do... 

1.0325 

3.8 

13.04 

9.24 

.66 

5.16 

.149 

.13 

41.0 

173B... 

....do... 

1.031 

3.0 

12.07 

9.07 

.67 

4.70 

.139 

.40 

40.2 

174B... 

....do... 

1.031 

3.6 

12.70 

9.10 

.70 

5.03 

.161 

.07 

40.6 

176B... 

....do... 

1.0308 

3.8 

12.58 

&78 

.72 

4.77 

.139 

Trace. 

41.0 

176B... 

....do... 

1.0268 

5.3 

13.66 

8.36 

.53 

4.49 

.156 

Trace. 

39.0 

178B... 

Aug.  22 

1.031 

6.1 

14.88 

8.78 

.65 

5.01 

.133 

.07 

43.0 

179B... 

....do... 

1.035 

4.8 

14.27 

9.47 

.60 

6.33 

.190 

Trace. 

42.3; 

180B... 

....do... 

1.0306 

4.7 

laii 

8.41 

.63 

4.91 

.133 

Trace. 

4>.5. 

181 B  6.. 

....do... 

1.0316 

4.2 

12.83 

8.63 

.66 

5.12 

.173 

Trace. 

42.2 

a  Contained  straw,     b  Contained  hair. 
24007— Bull.  41—08 26 


c  stale  milk  in  bottle,      d  Blue  substance  in.  botUo^. 
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Table  I. — Analyses  of  milk  sold  in  Washington  and  the  District  of  Columbia — Cont'd. 


No.  of 
sam- 
ple. 

Dato. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Fat. 

Total 
solids. 

SoUds 
not  fat. 

Ash. 

Milk 
sugar. 

Acidity. 

Sedi- 
ment. 

Re- 

fracto- 

meter 

reading. 

1907. 

182B... 

Aug.  22 

1.0302 

5.4 

14.13 

8.73 

.66 

4.87 

.158 

.13 

42.0 

183B... 

....do... 

1.0308 

4.3 

12. 474 

8.174 

.654 

4.62 

.142 

.07 

4a5 

184B... 

....do... 

1.0321 

4.2 

12.90 

8.70 

.69 

4.74 

.148 

.07 

4a8 

1H5B... 

....do... 

1.0312 

3.8 

12.44 

8.64 

.69 

4.81 

.148 

.13 

41.0 

W6B... 

Aug.  23 

1.0336 

4.0 

13.088 

9.088 

.72 

4.99 

.153 

Trace. 

42.0 

187B... 

...do... 

1.0296 

4.2 

12.658 

8.458 

.67 

4.70 

.142 

.07 

4ai 

188B... 

...do... 

1.0313 

4.0 

12.76 

8.76 

.69 

4.66 

.149 

.07 

4a2 

189B... 

...do... 

1.0309 

3.8 

12.16 

8.36 

.69 

4.70 

.198 

.13 

40.5 

igoB... 

...do... 

1.032 

4.8 

13.634 

8.834 

.77 

4.91 

.146 

.13 

40.5 

191B... 

....do... 

1.0306 

4.8 

12.96 

8.16 

.70 

4.22 

.106 

.26 

42.0 

192Ba.. 

Aug.  23 

1.0255 

6.0 

12.38 

6.38 

.60 

3.91 

.130 

.07 

38.0 

193B... 

....do... 
Aug.  26 

1.0321 
1.0294 

4.2 
4.6 

12.90 
12.54 

8.70 
7.94 

.67 
.67 

4.83 

.149 
.135 

41.0 

194B... 

.26 

39.0 

105B... 

....do... 

1.0325 

4.4 

13.33 

a93 

.74 

.149 

.33 

40.0 

196B6.. 

...do... 

1.035 

5.7 

14.37 

a  67 

.70 

.160 

Tiaoe. 

41.0 

197B... 

....do... 

1.0326 

4.0 

12.91 

a  91 

.72 

.151 

.07 

41.0 

198BC.. 

....do... 

1.0318 

5.0 

14.03 

9.03 

.70 

.135 

.06 

41.2 

199B... 

....do... 

1.033 

4.2 

13.59 

9.39 

.69 

.189 

Trace. 

42.0 

aooB... 

....do... 

1.031 

5.6 

14.26 

a66 

.57 

.165 

None. 

41.8 

301B... 

....do... 

1.0314 

4.0 

12.68 

a68 

.68 



.140 

.20 

41.5 

202B... 

Aug.  27 

1.0305 

4.0 

12.63 

8.63 

.70 

.156 

.07 

40.2 

203Brf.. 

....do... 

1.0287 

3.8 

11.67 

7.87 

.66 

.120 

.33 

4ao 

204B... 

.      do... 

'       1.0315 

4.4 

13.17 

a  77 

.66 

.144 

.07 

42.0 

305B... 

.do... 

1.0325 

3.9 

13.15 

9.25 

.71 

.171 

.13 

42.5 

206B.. 

....do... 

1.0305 

4.0 

12.54 

a  54 

.71 

.140 

.07 

40.5 

20-B . . . 

...do... 

1.03a5 

4.0 

12.73 

a  73 

.61 

.151 

.13 

41.0 

208B... 

...do... 

I.a3l7 

5.0 

14.04 

9.04 

.76 

.1S2 

Trace. 

42.  0 

209B... 

.    ..lo... 

l.(«U 

3.  H 

12. 01 

S.  21 

.♦'•7 

.149 

.20 

41. o 

210B... 

.Vug.  -JS 

1.0294 

a  3 

13.94 

7.(i4 

.79 

.  l.')7 

None. 

4<>. .-. 

211B... 

. . . .do. . . 

l.(K'«VS 

.-).  0 

12.75 

7.  7') 

.m 

.  i:>3 

.13 

4l».  I 

212B.. 

...do... 

l.fn-N? 

4.r. 

11.  7S 

7.  IS 

..'.9 



.137 

Trac«'. 

.ly.o 

213B... 

do. . . 

I.  (MM 

(i.  0 

13.99 

7.  ^>«) 

.r»s 

.144 

Non<>. 

41.0 

2MB... 

...do... 

l.(WI«) 

4.r> 

13.  00 

S.  40 

.71 

.14*. 

.07 

41. n 

21.';B  r. 

...do... 

'     i.a«M 

T).  2 

12.99 

7.?.) 

.71 

.I4S 

.13 

4o  o 

2i<nw.. 

...do... 

l.(W14 

.'».  ♦» 

13.  .V. 

7.  '.«• 

.7»i 

.  l.V. 

.13 

41  o 

217B... 

...do... 

lAY2St\ 

4.3 

11.73 

V.43 

.«i3 

.  l.V) 

»*  1 

21SH... 

.ViiK-  2«» 
...do... 
...do... 

\AXU 

lAxn 
i.(wr) 

4.-I 
3.4 
3.  :> 

i3.a-> 

11.92 
12.31 

S.  V) 
N.  .')2 

K.  M 

.149 
.142 
.149 

.07 
.07 
.07 

41. .'» 

210B . . . 

40.  .'> 

22I)B  '.. 

.73 

41.. > 

•221B... 

...do... 

l.(V«)7 

4.0 

12.  -20 

s.  -20 

.«!«) 

.124 

Trace. 

41. o 

•222B... 

...do... 

l.cwr. 

3. 2 

)l.  19 

7.  W 

.iM\ 

.1-26 

.07 

39  2 

223B... 

..     do... 

'     i.(Win> 

4.0 

12.  ?2 

s.  72 

.  •/,» 

.149 

.07 

41.0 

224  B... 

do... 

l.(K«ls 

4.C. 

13.  49 

,s..S9 

.  To 

.157 

Tract'. 

41.. => 

>2.>B... 

.     do... 

l.uttH) 

4.'» 

13.  7.-. 

s.  S-, 

.70 

.!.« 

Trace. 

42.0 

22iiB . . . 

.ViiK-  ;*» 

l.iUl 

4.«i 

13.  24 

S.M 

.72 

.l.V> 

.07 

41.0 

227B... 

.lo... 

l.<rj».M 

4.:. 

12.47 

7.97 

.  '*• 

.lis 

.07 

.19.0 

2>l\... 

do... 

i.iwi:» 

4.2 

12.  74 

s.  :.4 

.70 

1  

.  129 

.33 

40   1 

JJ'Ut. .. 

-lo... 

i.(»;u 

4.2 

12.  «W 

7.  Si 

.us 

1 

.149 

Trace. 

41. O 

2:*»B... 

-l.v  .  . 

i.(v:«) 

:i.  0 

11. s7 

s.  ">7 

.•.7 

i 

.131 

.13 

411.0 

231  B.. 

do... 

l.«Ul«> 

;t.s 

12.  47 

V  »'7 

.  »?,J 

1 

.ia-> 

.07 

40.1 

2:trB 

■Jo..  . 

1   iVl<4 

4  0 

l.t    JO 

•».  Jo 

TJ 

.  l.'vN 

Trace. 

42.0 

'  7 

no  .n  I.I 
♦  •  ;:i;d   phx 

.■s   o(  I,-; 

l\<    N. 

<  VoulHinoi  hair. 
.1  \>\n\  X^^AVV. 

'OmtaiDcd  utraw. 
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Table  I. — Analyses  of  milk  sold  in  Washington  and  th^  District  of  Columbia — Cont'd. 


No.  of 
sam- 
ple. 


233B. 
234B. 
2a'iBa 
236B. 
237B«i 
23«B. 
239B. 
240B'> 
241 B  a 
242B. 
243  B. 
244B. 
245  B. 
24CB. 
247B. 
248B. 
249B. 
251 B. 
'252B6 

253  B. 

254  B. 
255B. 
25«B. 
257  B. 
25KH. 
259  B. 
2tiOB. 
2t>lB. 
2«i2B. 
2t>3B. 
2<>4B. 
2(i.5H. 
2UiH. 
2tl7H. 
2»iSH. 
JtiOH. 
270  B. 
271 B. 

272  B. 

273  B. 
274B. 
•275B. 

276  B. 

277  B. 

278  B. 

279  B . 
•280B'' 
2«IB. 
2J*5B. 
286B. 
287  B. 
288B. 


Date. 


1907. 

Aug.  30 

Sept.    3 

..do.. 

..do 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

S«?pt.    4 

-do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.dd.. 

Sept.    5 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

Sept.    fi 

-do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do . . 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

S«'pt.    9 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..«lo.. 

Sept.  10 

do.. 

do.. 

do  . . 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

Sept.  11 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 


Specific 
gravity. 


1.030 

1.0323 

1.0323 

1.0317 

1.0306 

1.0327 

1.0317 

1.0311 

1.0313 

1.0305 

1.0309 

1.03% 

1.0327 

1.033 

1.0315 

1.031 

1.0327 

1.0281 

1.03:^ 

1.029 

1.032 

1.032 

l.OO 

1.031 

1.028 

1.032 

1.032,5 

1.0295 

1.0314  I 

1.0326 

1.029« 

1.0315 

l.Oil 

1.0323 

1.033 

1.0335  j 

1.0276  I 

1.032  ' 
1.0329  : 

1.033  I 
1.031    I 
1.0334  I 
l.a'524 
1.0325 
1.0316 
l.a305 
1.031 

I.  am 

1.0334 
1.0325 
1.030H 
1.0323 


Fat. 


5.0 
3.5 

4.1 
4.5 
5.0 
4.4 
4.9 
4.4 
4.2 
4.7 
4.1 
4.0 
4.2 
5.2 
3.6 
3.5 
3.8 
3.8 
4.0 
3.4 
3.8 
4.4 
4.8 
3.4 
3.8 
3.6 
4.3 
3.4 
4.6 
3.6 
3.9 
4.1 
4.6 
3.8 
3.8 
3.9 
3.6 
3.6 
4.0 
3.8 
4.8 
3.0 
4.0 
4.2 
3.5 
3.6 
4.4 
3.2 
3.6 
4.2 
3.2 
3.5 


Total 
solids. 


13.28 
12.27 
12.99 
13.32 
13.70 
13.45 
13.95 
13.05 
12.86 
13.26 
12.64 
13.05 
13.21 
14.39 
12.19 
11.95 
12.74 
11.60 
13.15 
11.33 
12.68 
13.40 
13.91 
11.83 
11.35 
12.44 
13.41 
11.40 
13.37 
12.  47 
12.08 
12.80 
13.27 
12.73 
12.81 
13.05 
11.36 
12.32 
13.02 
12.81 
13.51 
11.95 
12.90 
13.16 
12.10 
11.94 
12.55 
12.  16 
12.57 
13.19 
11.77 
12.27 


Solids 
not  fat. 


a  Stale  milk  in  bottle. 


8.28 
8.77 
8.89 
a82 
a  70 
9.05 
9.a5 
8.65 
8.66 
a56 
a  54 
9.05 
9.01 
9.19 
a  59 
a  45 

a94 

7.80 
9.15 
7.93 

a  88 

9.00 
9.11 

a  43 

7.56 

a  84 

9.11 

a  00 
a  77 
a  87 
a  18 
a  70 
a  67 
aa3 

9.01 
9.15 
7.76 

a  72 

9.02 
9.01 

a  71 
a  95 
a  90 

a  96  I 
a  60  I 

S.'M 

a  15  I 

a  96  : 

a  97 

a  99  ; 

a  57 

a  77  I 

f>  Dead  fly. 


Ash. 


.62 


Milk 
sugar. 


.50 


.59 


.(>54 


dity. 

Sedi- 
ment. 

Re- 

fracto- 

meter 

reading. 

.132 

Trace. 

4a2 

.198 

.07 

41.0 

.160 

Trace. 

41.5 

166 

41.3 

.148 

.07 

42.0 

.173 

.07 

43.0 

.171 

Trace. 

42.0 

.157 

.13 

42.5 

.162 

.20 

41.5 

.162 

.07 

40.0 

.167 

Trace. 

39.0 

.164 

Trace. 

40.0 

.155 

40.1 

.165 

.13 

41.0 

.189 

.07 

41.5 

.198 

.07 

41.0 

.178 

Trace. 

42.0 

.135 

Trace. 

38.5 

.173 

.07 

42.0 

.136 

.07 

40.0 

.162 

Trace. 

40.0 

.228 

Trace. 

41.0 

.144 

.07 

41.5 

.140 

Trace. 

41.0 

.124 

.13 

38.0 

.162 

Trace. 

41.0 

.142 

.60 

41.0 

.142 

.13 

40.8 

.135 

None. 

41.1 

.144 

.07 

41.5 

.136 

None. 

40.0 

.128 

None. 

40.0 

.140 

.13 

41.0 

.153 

.20 

41.0 

.178 

.13 

40.5 

.148 

Trace. 

41.0 

.131 

Trace. 

39.0 

.141 

.07 

39.0 

.149 

Trace. 

42.1 

.160 

Trace. 

40.0 

.149 

.07 

41.0 

.164 

None. 

42.5 

.157 

.07 

42.0 

.409 

Trace. 

41.1 

.151 

Trace. 

41.0 

.139 

None. 

40.0 

.146 

Trace. 

41.0 

.149 

.07 

41.5 

.164 

None. 

42.0 

.160 

Trace. 

41.0 

.142 

Trace. 

40.0 

.180 

Nowe,. 

•fc.^ 

c  ^X&\e  m\\)K.  \x^  \jQ\.\.Vi. 
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Table  I. — Analyaes  of  milk  sold  in  Wcuhington  and  the  District  of  Columbia — Cont'd. 


No.  of 
sam- 
pie. 


290B.. 

291B.. 

293B.. 

2MB.. 

295B.. 

296B.. 

297Ba. 

296B.. 

299B.. 

300B.. 

301B.. 

a03B.. 

304B.. 

a05B.. 

a06B.. 

307B.. 

XSB.. 

300B.. 

310B.. 

311B.. 

^B.. 

313B.. 

31 4B.. 

315B.. 

316B.. 

317B.. 

318  B.. 

ICa 

2Ca.... 

3C 

4(: 

5C 

6C 

7C 

8Ca  ... 

9C^ 

IOC.... 

lie... 
i2r . . . . 

13C  . . . . 
14C.... 
IM' . . . . 

lec.... 

ISC.... 
20(' . . . . 
2K'.... 
22C.... 
23C . . . . 
24(\ . . . 
25(\... 
20C. . . . 


Date. 


1907. 

Sept.  11 

....do... 

....do 

....do... 

Sept.  12 

....do.. 

....do... 

....do. 

....do. 

....do... 

....do.. 

....do.. 
Sept.  13 

....do.. 

....do.. 

....do.. 

....do... 

....do... 

....do... 

....do... 

Sept.  16 

....do... 
Sept.  16 

....do... 

....do... 

....do... 

....do... 

...do... 
.^  Sept.  18 
.L...do... 
.'....do... 
.|....do... 
.i....do... 

do... 

.  ....do... 
.L...do... 
.1  Sept.  19 
.'....do... 
.  ....do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

.    Sept.  20 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 


Specific 
gravity. 


1.0325 

L0271 

1.0327 

1.0325 

1.033 

1.0298 

1.0325 

1.032 

1.0276 

1.0275 

1.032 

1.029 

1.0325 

1.0321 

1.0311 

1.0317 

1.0328 

1.0279 

1.030 

1.030 

1.026 

1.031 

1.026 

1.085 

1.0336 

1.030 

1.031 

1.0321 

1.031 

1.0291 

1.0281 

1.0293 

1.0319 

1.0314 

1.0308 

1.0333 

1.027 

I.a3l2 

1.0298 

1.0246 

1.0290 

l.at2 

1.029,5 

i.aios 

1.02ti0 
I.ft3l9 
1.0304 
1.0204 
1.0275 

i.ariT 

1.0307 
1.0244 


Fat. 


4.4 

3.0 
3.6 
4.6 
3.2 

a5 

3.7 
4.4 

5.8 
4.0 
3.8 
3.6 
4.4 
4.0 
4.2 
3.7 
4.2 
4.8 
4.4 

a8 

8.9 
3.8 
3.2 

2.6 
3.5 
4.2 
4.5 
5.0 
4.6 
3.8 
3.6 
5.0 
3.8 
4.4 
4.8 
3.7 
3.8 
4.7 
4.1 
3.5 
3.5 
4.1 
4.2 
5.6 
4.8 
3.5 
.5.0 
3.  3 
4.6 
3.8 
4.4 
3.6 


Total 
solids. 


13.40 
10.92 
12.49 
13.64 
12.09 
11.65 
12.56 
ia28 
13.86 
11.67 
12.56 
11.57 
13.40 
13.05 
12.81 
12.35 
13.24 
12.73 
12.78 
12.06, 
17.18 
12.31 
10.21 
11.87 
12.60 
12.54 
13.15 
14.02 
13. 27 
11.83 
11.34 
13. 31 
12. 54 
13.18 
13.46 
12.76 
11.48 
13.45 
12.37 
10.31 
11.00 
12.92 
12.  .32 
14.42 
12.ti6 
12.18 
13.00 
10.94 
12.40 
12.74 
12.96 
10.44 

o  SVa\e 


Solids 
not  fat. 


Ash. 


Milk 
sugar. 


Acidity. 


900 

1 

7.92 
8.89 

.67    j 

1 

9.04 
8.89 
8.15 
8.86 
8.88 
8.06 
7.67 
8.76 
7.97 
9.00 
9.05 
8.61 
8.65 
9.04 
7  93 

: 

: 



;:::::::::::""•■ 



8  38 

8  ?6 

8.28 

8.51 



7.01 
9.27 

.608    

9.10 
8.34 
8.65 
9.02 

8.67 

8.  as 

7.74 
8.31 
8.74 
8.78 
8.t3t) 
9.0t> 
7.ti8 
S  75 
8.27 
6.81 
8.10 
8.82 
8.12 
8.82 
7.86 
8.68 
8.60 
7.64 

.62      

.514    

1 

.  '.4      

.KA)       

7.80    

8.  94    

8.  .Vi    

«■.  84  .  .511 

m\Vk  U\  UoUVv 


.146 
.133 
.148 
.162 
.144 
.122 
.139 
.144 
.142 
.131 
.147 
.136 
.129 
.157 
.148 
.149 
.151 
.128 
.151 
.157 
.144 
.139 
.119 
.115 
.167 
.137 
.135 
.160 
.149 
.122 
.122 
.113 
.175 
.135 
.131 
.166 
.115 
.133 
.140 
.104 
.130 
.149 
.  139 
.126 
.1.37 
.  146 
.  181 
.  124 
.  131 
.158 
.142 
.099 


Sedi- 
ment. 


Re- 

fracto- 

metcr 

reading. 


Trace. 
.07 
.07 

Trace, 

Trace. 
.13 
.07 
.07 

None. 
.07 

Trace.  , 

Trace. 

Trace.  . 
.13  I 

None.  • 

Trace.  , 

Trace.  , 

None. 

None.  . 
.07  t 

Trace. 

Trace. 
.07  j 
.07  I 
.07 
.07 
.13 

None. 
.07 
.07 

Trace. 
.13  I 

Trace.  | 
.07 

Trace.  \ 

Trace.  ' 
.07  I 
.07  ' 
.07 
.07 
.07 

Trace. 
.07 
.13 
.07 
.07 
.07 

Trace. 

Trace.  . 

Trac*.  j 


Trace. 
Trace. 


41.0 
37.0 
41.0 
42.0 
41.0 
30.0 
40.0 

4ao 

39.0 
38.0 

4ao 

40.0 
41.5 
42.0 
41.0 
40.0 
41.5 
30.0 
40.0 

4ao 

39.0 
30.0 
37.0 

4ao 

42.0 
30.0 
40.0 

41  0 
42.0 
40.0 
39.0 
41.0 
42.  .5 

42  0 
42.0 
42,0 
38.5 
42.0 
41.0 
3tV0 
39  0 
41. 5 
41.0 
41. 5 
38.0 
41  .1 
41.7 
37  5 
39  5 
41.7 
41  0 
35.5 
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Table  I. — Analyses  of  milk  sold  in  Washington  and  the  District  of  Columbia — Cont'd. 


No.  of 
sam- 
ple. 

Date. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Fat. 

Total 
solids. 

Solids 
not  fat. 

Ash. 

Mlllr 
sugar. 

Acidity. 

SedJ. 
ment. 

fracto- 

meter 

reading. 

26iC... 

1907. 

Sept.  23 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 

Sept.  24 
....do... 

1.031 

1.0314 

1.0323 

1.0298 

1.0257 

1.0315 

1.0347 

1.032 

i.ms 

1.0319 
1.0309 
J. 0849 
1.0319 
1.0284 
1.0327 
1.032 
1.033 
1.0313 
1.0336 
1.0274 
1.0309 
1.0317 
1.0297 
1.033 
1.0327 
1.0818 
1.0295 
1.0304 
1.0288 
1.0334 
1.0303 
1.0303 
1.0329 
1.0834 
1.0814 
1.0834 
1.033 
1.032 
1.081 
1.0321 

3.4 
3.6 
40 
5.2 
3.2 
48 
44 
42 
42 
3.8 
47 
3.9 
43 
5.4 
3.5 
3.6 
42 
42 
46 
41 
42 
45 
47 
48 
42 
40 
40 
44 
3.1 
47 
49 
3.8 
5.0 
45 
46 
42 
40 
44 
49 
6.3 

11.84 
12.18 
12.88 
13.69 
10.28 
1418 
14  46 
11.84 
12.92 
12.54 
13.37 
13.41 
13.14 
13.58 
12.38 
12.32 
13.29 
12.87 
13.92 
11.77 
12.77 
13.33 
13.07 
14  01 
13.22 
12.75 
12.18 
12.88 
ia93 
13.99 
13.46 
12.15 
1423 
13.76 
13.38 
13.39 
13.06 
13.28 
13.64 
15.59 

&44 
&58 
&88 
a49 
7.08 
9.38 
10.06 
7.64 
&72 
a  74 
a67 
9.51 
&84 
8.18 
8.88 
8.72 
9.09 
8.67 
9.32 
7.67 
8.67 
8.83 
8.37 
9.21 
9.02 
8.76 
8.18 
&48 
7.83 
9.29 
&56 
&35 
9.23 
9.26 
8.78 
9.19 
9.06 
8.88 

.142 
.171 
.129 
.146 
.120 
.165 
.166 
.161 
.146 
.158 
.128 
.212 
.151 
.166 
.157 
.178 
.156 
.161 
.167 
.124 
.168 
.149 
.128 
.165 
.160 
.158 
.140 
.137 
.124 
.153 
.128 
.144 
.157 
.176 
.140 
.175 
.160 
.171 
.131 
.167 

Trace. 
.07 
.07 

40.5 

27C 

41.0 

28C.... 

41.6 

29C 

41  0 

30C.... 
31C.... 
32C.... 
33C.... 

.49 

.74 
.86 

Trace. 
.07 
.07 

Trace. 

Trace. 

36.0 
36.6 
445 
42.6 

35C.... 

41.6 

36C.... 

41.2 

37C.... 

....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 

.07 
None. 

.07 
None. 
None. 
Trace. 

.07 
Trace. 
None. 
None. 
Trace. 
None. 

.07 
None. 
Trace. 
Trace. 
None. 

.07 
Trace. 
None. 

.07 

.07 
Trace. 

.07 

.13 
Trace. 
Trace. 
None. 

.07 
Trace. 

41.0 

38C 

43.0 

39C.... 

42.0 

40C.... 

40.6 

41C 

41.0 

42C.... 

....do... 

41.0 

44Ca... 

Sept.  25 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 

Sept.  26 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 

43.6 

45C 

41.6 

46C 

446 

47C . . . . 

39.0 

48C.... 

/ 

41.6 

49C 

42.0 

50C 

40.0 

51C 

43.0 

52C.... 

42.6 

53C.... 

42.0 

54C.... 

42.0 

55C 

42  0 

56C 

....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
Sept.  27 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
-...do... 
....do... 

39.0 

57C 

440 

58Co... 

42.0 

59C.... 

41.0 

eoco... 

43.0 

61C 

43.0 

62C 

41.5 

63C 

42.5 

64C 

42.5 

65C.... 

42.5 

66C.... 

8.74 
9.29 

42.0 

67C 

43.6 

a  Stale  milk  in  bottle. 
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Table  II. — Showing  Washington  milks  below  standard,  and  those  containing  dirty  as 
previously  reported  to  the  health  department. 

[The  sample-numbers  are  those  assigned  by  the  D.  C.  Health  Office.  Each  particular  gmnp  of  num- 
bers represents  all  of  the  samples  examined  from  any  particular  dairy.] 


Sample  nimibers  (D.  C.  health 
ofnce)  of  milks  examined. 


27  A,  80  A,  74  B,  159  B,  36  C,  14  B. . 

50  A,  233  B,  264  B 

72  A,  37  B,  200  B,  62  C,  317  B 

57  B,  208  B,  315  B 

33A,S5B 

29A,198B 

9  B,  32  B,  178  B,  246  B,  267  B,  60  C. 
42C 

41  A,  68  A,  25  B,  111  B,  161 B,  253  B, 
265  B,  273  B,  301  B,  309  B. 

84B 

38  A,  84  A,  127  B,  210  B,  15  C,  54  C. . 

10  A,  101  B,  165  B,  259  B,  1  C 

63A 

42B.. 

49B,87B 

63A,64B,27C 

82  A,  90  B,  190  B,  294  B,  25  C 

21  A,  81  A,  71 B,  119  B,  167  B,  217  B, 

224  B,  231  B,  241  B,  36  C,  242  B. 
7  A,  16  B,  12  B,  73  B,  61  B,  15a  B. 

277B,65B,39C. 

91  B,200B 

2  A,  4<iC 

28  A,  38  B 

42  A,  299  B 

11  A,  5B,85  B,  Ui3  B.  41  C 

46  A,  2  B,  86  H,  IK'i  B,  51  C 

77  A 

1  A,  58  A,  22  B.  124  B.  22H  B.  ;<<W  W. 

4C. 
52  B 

75  A,  44)  B,  121  B 

51  B,  184  B,  1%  B,  2(«  W,  i\4  (' 

107  B 

24  B 

5  A.  64  A.  20  B,  93  B,  22,')  B,  312  B. . 

16  A.  81  B,  137  B,  212  B.  22  (' 

13  A,  K\  A,  89  B.  140  B,  2<>3  B.  24('. 

12  A,  67  A,  180  B 

76  A.-V)  B.  IS:^  B.  Tv-ir 

<W  B,  164  B.  .m')  B.  2<.»  (' 

4:iB 

',\)C 

182  B 

113B..3()tl  B.  ]«.('.  17  B 

2,'i  A.  .307  B 

/4ti  li.  Lfr,  li 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
milks 
exam- 
ined. 


1 
10 

1 
6 
5 
1 
1 
2 
3 
5 
11 


Milks  found  below 
standard. 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
milks 
below 
stand- 
ard. 


Milks  containing  dirt. 


74  B 

1 

50  A 

1 

37  B 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

41  A,  68  A,  253  B.. 
84B 

3 
1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

82A,294B 

119B 

2 

1 

m  B.61  B 


29<)  B. 


24  B . 


Total 
num- 
herot 
milks 

con- 
taining 

dirt. 


80  A,  14  B,  159  B... 

50  A 

37  B,  62  C,  317  B,  72  A. 
57B,315B 


198B 

32B,172B,2e7B,246B 
I 

25  B,  41  A,  111  B,  161  j 
B,  253  B. 

84B i 

127B,15C i 

101  B,  166B,1C ■ 


42B 

49B,87B 

64B,27C 

82A,190B 

119  B,  167  B,  231  B,  241 

B,242B,71  B. 
39  C,  12  B,  16B,73  B, 

LSS  B. 


3S  B    - 

'M)  B 

S.'>  B. 

Kvi  B 

S6  B, 

185  B 

77  A. 

124  B 
.V2  B . 

22S  B.  4(' 

4«1  B. 
ii<A  B 

75  A 

24  B 

MA 

SI  W. 
•2<i.3  li 

137  B 

rAi  B. 
Ui  B. 

IM  B.7«.  A 

.-,<»('... 

1.S2  B 

113  B 

It.r.  17  B 

14«.  B 

■^X,  B 

Table  II. 
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-Showing  Washington  milks  below  standard^  and  those  containing  dirt,  as 
prexyiously  reported  to  the  health  department. — Continued. 


Sample  numlxirs  (D.  C.  health 
oraw)  of  milks  examined. 


138  3,560 

-  23  A,  108  B,  216  B,  223  B,  232  B,  240 
B,  247  B,  252  B,  262  B,  272  B,  278 
B,  288  B,  300  B,  304  B,  11  C,  37  C. 

39  A,  78  A,  85  A,  6  B,  76  B,  94  B, 
132  B,  144  B,  256  B,  297  B. 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
milks 
exam- 
ined. 


2 

10 


37  A,  29  B,  110  B,  187  B,  53  C 

44  A,  80  B,  136  B,  213  B,  21  C 

130  B,261  B,298B 

57  A,66B,104B,  172B,230B,9C, 
47*  C. 

251B,18C 

98B,188B,13C 

78  B,  145  B,  238  B 

e2B,67C 

35  A,  27  B,  162  B,  214  B 

54  A,  6  C,  162  B 

106B,229B 

19  A,  48  A,  15  B,  115  B,  271  B,  I 
26iC. 

23B,117B,32C 

56  B,  83  B,  158  B,  206  B,  270  B 

17  A,  79  A,  13  B,  35  B,  92  B 

20  A,   54  B,    142  B,   218  B,   287  B,  | 
311  B. 

102B,275  B 

36  B,  204  B 

280  B,  44r 

139  B,  291  B 

128B,55C 

ia5  B,  168  B,  7r,  49C 

24  A,  26  B,  192  B,  313  B.  26  C,  :W  C. 


44B,220B 

40  A,  40  B,  140  B,  243  B.  61  C 

9  A,  52  A,  4  B,  100  B,  166  B,202  B, 

237  B. 

191  B,  314  B 

8  A,  11  B 

108  B, '276  B 

43  A,  79  B,  221  B,  58  C 

3ir 

47  A,  99  B,  179  B,  8  (',  38  C 

55  B 

26  A,  61  A,  18  B,  34  B,  59  B.  llti  B, 

193  B,  45  C. 

32  A,  97  B,  154  B,  2fW  B 

75  B,  157  B 


Milks  found  below 
standard. 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
milks 
below 
stand- 
ard. 


138B,  5<IC. 
108  B 


1  261  B 

57A,230B,  9r. 


,  251  B. 


106  B 

48  A,  2tH  C 


56B.. 
79  A.. 
287B. 

275  B . 


24  A,  .30  (' 
26  ('. 


313  B, 


314  B. 


99  n. 


240  B,  247  B,  252  B, 
108  B,  216  B,  11  C, 
223  B,  304  B,  37  C. 

78  A,  85  A,  76  B,  94  B, 
132  B,  144  B,  56  B,  i 
297  B.  I 

187  B,37  A 

SOB,  136  B,  21  C,  44  A. 

130  B,  261  B ' 

104  B,  172  B,   230  B, 

9  C,  57  A.             * 
18C j 

188  B,  13C I 

238B 


I 


35  A,  152  B,  214  B 

6  C,  54  A,  162  B 

106B 

115    B,   271   B,    19  A, 
48  A. 

23  B,  117  B,32C 

83  B,  1.58  B,  206  B 

79  A,  13  B,  35B,  92  B. 
54B,218B 


36B,204B.. 

44C 

139  B,  291  B . 
128B,  55C.. 


26  B,  192  B,  313  B, 

24  A. 

44B,220B 

40  B,  61  C,  40  A 

4  B,  100  B,  166  B,  202 

B,  237  B. 
191  B,314B 


103  B,  276  B.... 
79B,58C,  43  A. 

31C 

99B,  47  A 

55  B 

34  B,  59  B 


0    154  B.. 32  A... 
0   
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Table  II. — Shomng  Washington  milks  below  standard,  and  those  containing  dirt,  as 
previously  reported  to  the  health  department — Qontinued. 


BazBDle  bunobeM  0.  C.  heidth 
<offloe)  cif  mll3ct<ezamined. 


18  A,  33  B,  150  B,  268  B 

59  A,  114  B,  169  B,  227  B»  306  B,  2  C. 


49A,148B 

147B,289B 

133B,281B 

134B,234B 

36  A,  28  B,  112  B,  186  B,  219  B,  286 

B,14C. 

236  B 

69  A 

41  B 

60  A,  70  B,  206  B,  245  B,  40  C 

16  A,  129  B,  211  B 

30  A,  63  B,  197  B,  63  C 

68  B,  156  B,  209  B 

27  A,  61  A,  39  B,  153  B,  199  B,52C. 
7  B,  131  B,  215  B,  222  B,  239  B,  248 

B,  267  B,  274  B,  290  B,  296  B, 

310  B. 

181  B 

3  A,74A 

14  A,  30  B,  82  B,  135  B,  189  B,  12  C, 

23  C. 

3  B,  174  B,  254  B,  279  B,  3  C 

34  A,  96  B,  141  B 

55A,e9B 

1  B 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
miUcB 


exam- 
ined. 


70  A,  72  B,  88  B,  120  B,  194  B,  258  B, 

316B,  66C,  ISA. 
31  A,  71  A,  8  B,  122  B,  195  B, 249  B, 

28  C. 

236B...! 

66  A,  77  B,  176  B,  266  B,  20  C 

68B,  123B,  173B,5C 

62  A,  10  B,  60  B,  126  B,  50  C 

6  A  65  A,  19  B,  109  B,  160  B,  33  C  . 

4  A, 21  B,203B 

56  A,  67  B,  171  B,  207  B,  226  B, 

244B,286B,  48C 

57C 

45  A,   73  A,    175  B,   201  B,   25.5  B, 

318  B,  10  C. 


Totals 452 


Mflks  found  below 
standard. 


18  A,  33  B. 


281  B. 
219  B. 


70  B. 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
milks 
below 
vtaad- 
aid. 


222  B,  257  B,  290  B. 


30B,  12C. 


3B... 
55  A.. 
258B. 
31  A.. 


173  B. 


Milks  containing  dii«. 


268  B,  150  B,   33    B, 

18  A. 
114  B,  160  B,  227  B,  2 

C,59A. 


147B 

281B 

134  B,  234  B 

28B,  112B,219B. 


60A. 


70B,206B 

211B 

197  B,  30  A 

156B,209B 

153  B,  61  A 

7  B,  131  B,  215  B,  222 
B,248B,274B,290 
B,  296  B,  310  B. 

181B 


82B,136B»189B,12C. 


3B,  174B. 

96B 

55  A 


88  B,  194  B,  258  B,  316 

B,66C,70A. 
195  B,  28  C,  71  A 


num*- 
beroi 


tainlns 
dirt. 


266B,20C,66A 

123  B,  173  B 

50C 

19  B,  109  B.  160  B,  65  A 

21  B,203B 

67  B,  171  B,  207  B,  226 
B,  56  A. 


201  B,  IOC,  73  A. 


55 
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Milk  delivered  in  cities  contains  a  vast  number  of  bacteria.  For 
instance,  the  ji:eneral  milk  supply  of  Washington  averaged  11,270,000 
per  cubic  centimeter  in  the  summer  of  1907;  and  22,134,000  during 
the  summer  of  1906.  The  milk  of  many  other  cities  also  is  exces- 
sively rich  in  bacteria. 

Such  enormous  numbers  mean  but  little  to  our  minds.  If  we 
make  comparisons  we  find  that  few  substances  contain  such  myriads 
of  germ  life  as  is  often  found  in  milk.  Compared  with  sewage,  for 
instance,  a  fluid  which  is  popularly  and  rightly  supposed  to  teem 
with  germ  life,  it  will  almost  always  be  observal  that  milk  when  it 
is  consumed  is  richer  in  bacteria  by  far  than  the  sewage  of  our  la^ge 
cities.^ 


sewage  of-  '  Average  for-  ^^^.I^E?'^"^*^ 


2,800,000 
2, 000. 000  ton,  000, 000 
3, 500, 000  to    4,000,000 


London,  England  ^ 1894  to  1901 

U)ndon,  England  <•  (crude  sewage) 1898 

Lawrenc-e,  Mass.d Sept.  24  to  Oct.  24,  1890. . .  .                      3,034,000 

St.  Mary's,  Ohio  « 16  sampies,  1907 5,600,000 

Westerville,  Ohio  t ig  sampler,  1907 2,350, 000 

Marion,  Ohio  ' If.  samples,  1907 239,000 


n  Winslow  and  Belcher:    Changes  in  the  bacterial  flora  of  sewage  during  storage. 

fc  Laws  and  Andrews:  Report  on  the  result  of  investigations  of  the  inicro-orguusms  of  sewage.  Rep. 
London  Co.  Council.  Dec.  13.  1894. 

f  Clowes.  F.:  Keport  on  the  hacteriologlcal  examination  of  London  crude  sewage.  First  Rep.  Lon- 
don (\i.  Council.  .lune  lt».  1898. 

d  Stale  Board  Health  Mass..  Rep.  1890.  p.  35. 

*  Kellermnn.  Pratt  and  Kiml)erlv:  The  disinfection  of  sewage  effluents  for  the  protection  of  public 
water  supplies.     U.  S.  Bur.  PUntlnduatrj'.  Bull.  115.  1907. 

So  far  as  numbers  are  concerned,  they  need  not  greatly  alarm  us, 
for  we  know  that  disease  is  due  to  agencies  and  conditions  other 
til  an  merely  the  presence  of  enormous  numbers  of  bacteria.  By 
universal  consent,  however,  milk  containing  excessive  numbers  of 
bacteria  is  unsuitable  for  infant  feeding.     The  tender  mucous  mem- 


a  Russell,  H.  L.     Outlines  of  Dairy  Bacteriolog>',  1896. 
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brane  of  infants  is  very  susceptible  to  bacteria  and  their  products, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  summer  complaints  of  infants  has 
been  traced  to  the  use  of  bacteria-laden  milk.  As  we  grow  older 
it  seems  that  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  becomes 
comparatively  immime,  or  resistant  to  bacterial  action. 

If  milk  were  a  transparent  fluid  the  enormous  growth  of  bacteria 
found  in  market  milk  would  be  plainly  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
A  similar  amount  of  bacterial  growth  in  broth,  gelatine,  beer,  jeUy, 
or  other  clear  substance,  would  render  such  food  unsightly,  and  it 
would  be  generally  regarded  as  unfit  for  use  on  account  of  the  evi- 
dence of  fermentative  and  putrefactive  changes. 

The  number  of  bacteria  in  milk  is  not  so  important  from  a  public 
health  standpoint  as  the  kind  and  nature  of  the  bacterial  products. 
But  with  cleanliness  and  the  Uberal  use  of  ice  the  total  number  of 
bacteria  can  be  kept  down,  and  this  affords  a  mode  of  protection 
against  the  dangerous  species  and  their  toxic  products.  Milk  con- 
taining few  bacteria  will  contain  proportionately  few  or  no  harmful 
varieties.  Most  of  the  specific  pathogenic  bacteria  which  some- 
times contaminate  milk,  grow,  best  at  the  body  temperature  and 
not  at  all  at  the  low  temperatures  at  which  milk  must  be  kept  in 
order  to  keep  the  total  bacterial  count  down. 

Park"  raises  the  question — 

Are  even  these  enormous  numbers  of  bacteria  in  milk  during  hot  weather  actually 
harmful?  Here  we  have  only  to  refer  to  universal  clinical  experience,  that  a  great 
number  of  children  in  cities  sicken  on  the  milk  supplied  in  summer,  that  thoee  put  on 
milk  which  is  sterile  or  contains  few  bacteria  as  a  rule  mend  rapidly,  while  thoee  kept 
on  the  impure  milk  continue  ill  or  die. 

Our  knowledge  is  probably  as  yet  insufficient  to  state  just  how. many  bacteria  must 
accumulate  to  make  them  noticeably  dangerous  in  milk.  Some  varieties  are  un- 
doubtedly more  harmful  than  others  and  we  have  no  way  of  restricting  the  kinds  that 
will  fall  into  milk  except  by  enforcing  cleanliness.  We  have  also  to  consider  that 
milk  is  not  entirely  used  for  some  twelve  hours  after  ])eing  purchased,  and  that  during 
all  this  time  bacteria  are  rapidly  multiplying,  especially  where,  as  imiong  the  poor,  no 
provision  for  cooling  it  is  made.  Slight  changes  in  the  milk  which  to  one  child  would 
Ik?  harmless  would  in  another  produce  disturbances  which  might  lead  to  serious  dis- 
ease. A  Siife  conclusion  is  that  no  more  ])acterial  contamination  should  be  allowed 
than  it  is  practical  to  avoid.  Any  intelligent  fanner  can  u.^c  sufficient  cleanliness  and 
apply  sufficient  cold,  with  almost  no  increase  in  expense',  to  supply  milk  twenty-four 
to  thirty-six  hours  old  which  will  not  contain  in  each  cubic  centimeter  over  50.000 
to  10(),000  bacteria,  and  no  milk  containing  more  bacteria  .'^liould  be  sold. 

Judged  by  tlie  colonies  tluit  develop  upon  a<j:Mr  plates,  the  number 
of  bacteria  in  milk  increases  every  time  it  is  handled.  Separator 
milk  contains  more  than  the  oriiijinal  milk.  Tlie  same  is  true  of 
filtered    milk.     Milk  strained    throutj^h    "[aiize   or  cotton,  or  filtered 

"Park,  W.  H.:  The  great  bacterial  coritaniination  tA  {\w  milk  of  cities,  can  it  l)e 
lessened  by  the  action  of  health  authoritie.*^?     Journ.  llyg..  vol.  I.  UK)1.  j).  391. 
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throuo^h  orravel  or  any  other  device,  while  it  looks  clean,  always  con- 
tains more  bacteria  than  before  it  has  been  '^  purified.'*  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that,  while  the  visible  particles  of  dirt  are  held  back,  the 
particles  of  manure,  dirt,  and  bacterial  clusters  are  broken  up.  Fur- 
ther, unless  the  most  painstaking  technical  precautions  are  taken, 
milk  receives  fresh  bacterial  contamination  every  time  it  is  poured 
from  one  vessel  to  another  or  is  handled  in  any  other  way. 

THE  INITIAL  CONTAMINATION  OF  MILK. 

Now  that  we  know  that  milk  freshly  drawn  from  the  udder  under 
ordinary  circumstances  always  contains  bacteria,  it  is  of  practical 
importance  to  determine  their  number  and  kind. 

Sedgwick  and  Batchelder,"  1892,  found  that  with  moderate  pre- 
cautions on  the  part  of  the  milker  the  number  of  bacteria  in  fresh 
milk  may  not  exceed  500  to  1,000  per  cubic  centimeter,  but  when 
the  ordinary  flaring  milk  pail  is  used,  with  more  or  less  disturbance 
of  the  bedding  and  shaking  of  the  udder,  as  many  as  30,000  bacteria 
have  been  counted  in  one  cubic  centimeter. 

MacConkey,''  however,  finds  that  with  ordinary  care  and  cleanli- 
ness it  is  possible  to  obtain  milk  which  when  freshly  drawn  contains 
less  than  1,500  organisms  per  cubic  centimeter;  and,  further,  that 
such  milk  should  not  contain  gas-forming  organisms  in  less  than  50 
cubic  centimeters. 

Comparing  these  results  with  the  work  of  others,  we  find  that 
Park,*"  1901,  found  the  average  bacterial  content  of  the  milk  from 
six  separate  cows  examined  five  hours  after  collection  to  be  6,000 
per  cubic  centimeter,  the  lowest  count  being  400,  and  of  25  cows  of 
which  the  milk  was  tested  immediately  after  drawn  it  was  4,550. 

Burr,**  1902,  also  taking  every  reasonable  precaution,  found  500 
organisms  per  cubic  centimeter  in  the  milk  of  a  single  cow.  • 

Von  Freudenreich,*  1902,  thought  it  would  be  easy  to  carry  out 
strict  asepsis  and  thus  obtain  a  bacteria-free  milk;  but  he  soon  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  impossible.  He  foimd  that  milk 
always  contained  250  to  300  organisms  per  cubic  centimeter,  even 

a  Sedgwick,  William  T.,  and  Batchelder,  John  L.:  A  bacteriological  examination  of 
the  Boston  milk  supply.     Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  vol.  126,*1892,  p.  25-28. 

'>MacConkey:  A  contribution  to  the  bacteriology  of  milk.  Joum.  of  Hyg.  vol. 
6,  1906,  p.  385. 

cPark,  William  II. :  The  great  bacterial  contamination  of  the  milk  of  cities,  can 
it  be  lessened  by  the  action  of  the  health  authorities?  Joum.  Hyg.,  vol.  1,  1901. 
p.  391. 

<*Burr,  RoUin  H.:  The  source  of  the  acid  organisms  of  milk  and  cream.  Cent.  f. 
Bakt.,  2  Abt.,  vol.  8,  1902,  p.  236. 

*Von  Freudenroich,  Ed.:  Milchsaurefermente  und  Kasereifung.  i'ent.  f.  Bakt., 
2  Abt.,  vol.  8,  1902,  p.  674. 
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though  the  milker's  hands  and  the  teats  were  washed  first  with  soft 
soap  and  sterile  water  and  then  with  servatol  soap  and  sterile  water, 
and  finally  w^th  sterile  water  alone  and  dried  on  a  sterile  towel. 
The  milker's  hands  were  smeared  wath  lanoline  and  the  first  milk 
rejected.  The  bacterial  content  of  the  mixed  milk  of  28  cows  milked 
in  this  way  varied  from  65  to  680  organisms  per  cubic  centimeter. 

Von  Fr.eudenreich  and  Thoni,"  1903,  from  a  further  series  of 
similar  experiments  conclude  that  freshly  drawn  milk,  even  when 
the  most  careful  precautions  are  taken  against  contamination,  always 
contains  bacteria;  that  these  are  mostly  cocci  and  that  they  come 
from  the  udder. 

Continuing  his  experiments.  Von  Freudenreich,^  1903,  states  that 
he  examined  the  udders  and  the  milk  in  the  udders  of  15  cows,  in  13 
cases  immediately  after  slaughtering.  The  organisms  were  mostly 
cocci.  B.  lactis  acidi  was  only  met  with  once.  In  3  cases  the  ducts 
were  diseased  and  in  these  K?ases  the  diseased  tissues  contained  fewer 
organisms  than  usual.  B,  coli  was  never  found.  lie  mentions  that 
Boekhout  and  De  Vries  drew  milk  directly  from  the  udder  with  a 
sterile  canula  and  always  got  a  growth  from  it. 

Lux,*'  1904,  examined  milk  drawn  without  aseptic  precautions. 
Two  hundred  and  sixty  cow-milk  and  95  goat-milk  samples  were 
analyzed.  The  average  number  of  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  was 
1,395,  which  were  mostly  nonpathogenic  cocci. 

Henderson,^  1904,  examined  seven  normal  udders  and  obtained 
growth  in  76  per  cent  of  the  cultures  made,  the  organisms  being 
staphylococci,  streptococci,  and  pseudo-diphtheria  bacilli.  No  organ- 
isms found  were  pathogenic  to  lal)()ratory  aiiiinals. 

Willem  and  Miele,''  1905,  obtained  a  inilk  containing  2.5  bacteria 
per  cubic  centimeter.  The  milking  was  done  in  a  special  place, 
which  was  kept  as  aseptic  as  possible.  The  greatest  care  was  taken 
to  insure  the  cows  being  clean.  The  udder  and  teats  were  washed 
before  each  milking  with  soap  and  boiled  water  or  an  aseptic  solution. 

From  the  examples  quoted  we  see  that  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  obtain  bacteria-free  milk,  but  that  the  organisms  in  carefully  col- 
lected milk  are  not  pathogenic  to  the*  usual  laboratory  animals.     AVe 

"Von  FreudiMireicli,  Kd.,  and  Tlioiu.  ,1.:  IcImt  die  in  d<r  n()rinal«'n  Milch  vurktun- 
mondcn  Ikiklcricn  and  ilirc  Hczit'hnn^Mn  znc  <l(in  Kas"r<'iiiini:>|)r(>zt'ss<'.  (vut.  I. 
Bakt.,  2  Abt.,  vol.  10,  mVA.  j).  ;'.():). 

^  Von  Frcudcnrcich,  Kd.:  TcIxt  das  \'(»rk<>nini«'n  \(.ii  Ilaki»ii«-n  iin  Kiih<'Ut«T. 
('♦•nl.  f.  Uakt..  2  Al)t..  vol.  10,  l!H):i,  p.  101. 

t'  Iaix,  Arthur:  Tcbcr  den  (Ichalt  drr  Irisch  iri-niMlkcntn  Md<ji  an  liakiJ-rim.  r«*nt. 
f.  Hakt.,  2  Abt..  vol.  II.  liMKi  p.  I!).'). 

'MI('n<h'rs4)n.  J.:  Joiirn.  roy.  san.  inst..  \<.l.  2"),  UK)!.  i».  •')«,;;. 

<'  W'illcni  and  Miclc:  Proci'di''  pour  r(»l)h'nii(»n  i\\\  laii  an  a.-«'pti(pi<'.  Coiiipt. 
K<Mid.  <lii  i:^  Con^'.  internal.  <rhyi,'..  Hrn\..  I!M):;.  v<.l.  :\.  p.  >)7. 
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may  allow,  then,  that  the  presence  of  such  organisms  m  reasonable 
number  would  not  render  a  milk  harmful  to  man.  Lux's  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  with  very  ordinary  care  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  a  milk  containing  on  an  average  1,400  bacteria  per  cubic 
centimeter,  and  it  is  obvious  that  with  some  trouble  the  number 
may  be  reduced. 

The  work  of  Park,«  1901,  NicoUe  and  Petit, «»  1903,  Conn  and 
Esten,*^  1904,  Koning,^  1905,  Harrison,*  1905,  and  others  has  shown 
that  if  milk  be  rapidly  cooled  to  11°  C.  (50°  F.)  or  below,  very  little, 
if  any,  multiplication  of  micro-organisms  takes  place  for  some  twelve 
hours.  Therefore  Park's  suggested  average  standard  of  not  more 
than*r2,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  in  warm  and  5,000  in  cold 
weather  for  freshly  drawn  milk  seems  a  generous  standard  and  one 
which,  with  a  little  care,  should  be  easily  attained. 

It  is  necessary  to  note  that  ''separator  milk"  must  not  be  judged 
by  the  same  standard  as  fresh  milk,  for  Severin  and  BudinofF,^  1905, 
and  Severin,^  1905,  have  shown  that  even  when  every  possible  pre- 
caution is  taken  against  contamination,  the  milk  issuing  from  the 
separator  always  contains  many  more  bacteria  than  it  did  before  it 
passed  into  the  separating  chamber.  Severin  suggests  that  the 
mechanical  movement  completes  the  separation  of  bacteria  which 
were  only  partially  divided  when  they  entered  the  machine. 

Moore  ^  concludes  from  a  large  mass  of  data  that  freshly  drawn 
fore  milk  contains  a  variable  but  generally  enormous  number  of 
bacteria,  but  only  a  few  species,  the  last  milk  containing  as  compared 
with  the  fore  milk  very  few  micro-organisms.  , 

Russell  '  found  that  the  mixed  milk  of  a  herd  that  is  kept  with 
any  reasonable  degree  of  cleanliness,  if  examined  immediately  after 

«  Park,  Win.  H.:  The  great  bacterial  contamination  of  the  milk  of  cities.  Can  it 
bo  l«»8f^eiRHl  by  the  action  of  health  authorities?    Joum.  Hyg.,  vol.  1,  1901,  p.  391. 

t>  Nicollc.  C,  and  Petit,  P.:  Etude  exp^rimentale  sur  la  question  du  lait  k  Rouen. 
Rev.  mod.  do  Normandia,  1903.     Rev.  Bull,  de  I'lnst.  Pasteur,  vol.  2,  1904,  p.  552. 

<*  Conn,  H.  W.,  and  Esten,  W.  M.:  The  effect  of  different  temperatures  in  deter- 
mining the  species  of  bacteria  which  grow  in  milk.  Storrs  Agric.  Exper.  Sta.,  16th 
ann.  rep.,  Juno  30,  1904,  pp.  27-88. 

d  Koning:  Biologischo  und  biochemische  Studien  ttber  Milch.  Milchwirtschaftl. 
Contblt.,  vol.  1,  1905;  Rev.,  Cent.  f.  Bakt.,  2  Abt.,  vol.  14,  1905,  p.  424. 

''  Harrison,  F.  C:  A  comparative  study  of  sixty-six  varieties  of  gas-producing  bac- 
toria  found  in  milk.     Cent.  f.  Bakt.,  2  Abt.,  vol.  14,  1905,  p.  359. 

/Severin,  ^.,  and  Budinoff,  L.:  Ein  Boitrag  zur  Bakteriologie  der  Milch.  Cent.  f. 
Bakt.,  2  Abt.,  vol.  14,  1905,  p.  463. 

^Severin,  S.:  Vormindort  die  Zontrifugierung  die  Bakterienzahl  in  der  Milch? 
Cent.  f.  Bakt.,  2  Abt.,  vol.  14,  1905,  p.  605. 

'^ Moore:  U.  S.  Bur.  Animal  Indus.,  1895-6. 

i  Ru-ssoU,  H.  L. :  Outlines  of  dairy  bacteriology,  1896,  p.  59 
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milking,  usually  will  not  contain  more  than  5,000  to  20,000  germs 
per  cubic  centimeter. 

I  have  found  the  milk  obtained  by  careful  methods  from  separate 
cows  to  contain  the  following  number  of  bacteria  per  cubic  centi- 
meter immediately  after  milking:  60,  160,  400,  400,  500,  500,  8,300. 

All  these  counts  are  evidently  too  low,  for  the  reason  that  not  all  the 
bacteria  produce  visible  colonies  upon  agar  plates,  and  further  each 
colony  does  not  necessarily  represent  the  growth  from  one  micro- 
organism. Rosenau  and  McCoy  have  shown  elsewhere  (upon  the 
germicidal  property  of  milk  this  Bulletin,  p.  447)  that  the  bacteria 
in  milk  are  apt  to  agglutinate  into  clusters. 

LEGAL  STANDARDS. 

The  first  attempt  to  make  a  standard  for  the  bacteriological  con- 
tent of  milk  was  undertaken  by  the  New  York  board  of  health, 
which,  in  1900,  believed  it  was  not  necessary  for  any  milk  sold  in 
New  York  to  contain  over  1,000,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter. 
It  was  found,  however,  practically  impossible  to  enforce  such  a 
standard  for  the  city  of  New  York  on  account  of  the  complexity 
and  enormous  volume  of  the  milk  trade  of  that  city.  The  princi- 
pal difficulty  was  to  place  the  responsibility  when  milk  was  found 
to  contain  an  excessive  number  of  bacteria,  as  the  milk  passed 
through  so  many  hands  before  it  was  delivered  to  the  consumer.^ 

Boston,  on  the  other  hand,  made  a  strict  standard  of  500,000 
bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter,  which  was  legaUzed  by  the  board  of 
health  June  6,  1905,  in  article  6,  section  1,  of  the  Regulations  for 
the  Sale  and  Care  of  Milk.  According  to  Jordan,"  the  adoption  of  a 
bacteriological  standard  by  the  Boston  board  of  health  has  been 
decried  and  the  subject  of  scoffing,  but  the  example  of  that  city 
has  since  been  followed  by  other  municipalities,  until  now  nearly 
20  cities  are  conducting  bacteriological  investigations  of  milk  sup- 
plies. This  outcome  is  fortunate,  for  from  multiplication  of  work 
of  this  character  great  progress  nuiy  be  expected. 

Goler,^  health  ofTicer  of  the  city  of  Rochester,  issued  a  circular 
to  all  milk  producers  supplying  that  city,  informing  them  that 
thereafter  100,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  would  be  made  a 
maxinuim  standard. 


"Jordan,  Jain<'s  ().:  Roston's  campaign  for  cloan  milk.  Jnuni.  Ani.-Moii.  Assn., 
vol.  10,  Sept.  28,  1907. 

f>  (lolcr,  CT<'orK('  \V.:  ^funicipal  regulation  of  tlir  milk  .•supply.  Trun.**.  S(K\  im 
II VK'.  c't  San.  Science,  A.  M.  A.,  June  1907,  p.  251. 
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Bitter"  believes  that  no  milk  should  be  sold  in  cities  containing 
more  than  50,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter. 

Park''  states  that  any  intelHgent  farmer  can  use  sufficient  cleanU- 
ness  and  apply  sufficient  cold  with  almost  no  increase  in  expense  to 
supply  milk  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  old  which  will  not  con- 
tain in  the  maximum  over  50,000  to  100,000  bacteria  per  cubic 
centimeter,  and  that  no  milk  containing  more  bacteria  than  this 
should  be  used. 

The  above  figures  apply  to  standards  that  have  been  set  on  market 
milk.  So  far  as  milk  for  infant  feeding  and  other  clinical  purposes 
is  Concerned,  the  standard  established  by  Coitof  10,000  bacteria  per 
cubic  centimeter  as  a  maximum  seems,  by  almost  unanimous  consent, 
to  be  the  best.  Some  communities  have  adopted  a  second  grade 
of  milk  known  as  *' inspected"  milk  from  tuberculin-tested  cattle 
and  obtained  under  cleanly  conditions,  and  not  containing  over 
100,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter. 

The  number  of  bacteria,  therefore,  allowable  in  milk  depends  upon 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  ufeed  and  varies  somewhat  with  the 
locality.  It  is  evidently  easier  to  obtain  milk  containing  fewer 
bacteria  in  small  communities  with  a  near-by  supply  and  in  cold 
climates,  than  it  is  in  larger  cities  with  inevitable  delays  in  trans- 
portation or  in  southern  latitudes. 

As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  stated  that  *'  certified  "  milk  should  never 
exceed  10,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter, ''inspected"  milk  not 
over  100,000,  and  health  officers  should  aim  to  keep  the  general 
milk  supply  below  the  100,000  mark. 

THE  PRACTICAL  VALUE  OF  BACTERIAL  EXAMINATIONS  OF  MILK. 

The  activities  of  our  health  officers  were  at  first  directed  almost 
exclusively  to  the  prevention  of  sophistication  of  milk,  detected  by 
chemical  methods,  to  the  neglect  of  the  valuable  information  obtained 
from  bacterial  examinations. 

The  addition  of  water  to  milk  and  the  extraction  of  cream  are 
fraudulent  practices,  but,  as  a  rule,  have  only  a  secondary  bearing 
upon  the  public  health.  The  bacteriologic  examination  of  milk 
<rives  us  a  clew  to  the  cleanness  of  the  methods  employed,  the  tem- 
perature, and  the  ajro  of  the  milk.  The  health  officer  who  has  the 
advantage  of  l)acteriologic  assistance  knows  that  the  milk  of  dairies 
containing  excessive  numbers  of  bacteria  is  dirty,  old,  or  warm. 


«  Bitter,  II.:  Vereucho  liber  das  Pasteurisiren  der  Milrh.  Zeit.  f.  Hyg.,  vol.  8, 
1890,  p.  240. 

^  Park,  William  H.,  and  Bebb,  Rose  A.:  The  great  bacterial  contamination  of  the 
milk  of  cities.  Can  it  be  lessened  by  the  action  of  health  authorities?  N.  Y.  Univ. 
Bull.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  1,  1901. 
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With  a  bacteriologic  count  as  a  guide  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
determine  the  cause  of  the  trouble  and  to  institute  proper  means  to 
correct  it.  The  enumeration  of  bacteria  in  milk  is,  therefore,  one  of  the 
readiest  and  cheapest  methods  at  the  disposal  of  health  officers  to 
determine  the  general  sanitary  quality  of  the  market  milk  supply.  The 
laboratory  results  serve  not  only  as  a  guide  to  direct  the  efforts  of 
the  health  officer,  but  confirm  the  conclusions  arrived  at  from  an 
inspection  of  the  dairies  and  dairy  farms. 

While  the  bacteriological  examination  of  milk  has  its  uses,  it  also 
has  distinct  limitations.  From  a  practical  standpoint  the  long  time 
required  to  obtain  results  is  its  greatest  drawback.  The  qualitative 
determinations  of  the  bacterial  species  in  milk  is  too  complex  and 
difficult  a  method  to  adopt  as  a  routine  procedure.  It  is  otherwise 
with  quantitative  counts.  These  determinations  are  comparatively 
easy  and  are  of  invaluable  assistance  to  the  progressive  dairyman  in 
controlling  his  methods  and  in  discovering  just  which  cow,  what 
person,  or  what  part  of  the  industry  is  at  fault  when  things  go  wrong. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  make  bacterial  counts  of  milk,  and  for 
practical  purposes  the  method  may  soon  be  learned  even  by  one  not 
skiUed  in  bacteriologic  technique.  Dairymen  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  make  agar  plates  and  roughly  estimate  the  number  of 
bacteria,  not  only  of  their  finished  product,  but  from  individual  cows 
and  during  various  stages  in  the  handling  of  the  milk. 

In  fact,  a  number  of  progressive  dairymen  are  already  using  bacteri- 
ologic counts  of  their  milk  in  order  to  improve  the  supply.  In 
Boston,  Jordan  tells  us  that  in  1906,  six  milk  firms  made  over  27,000 
such  examinations. 

In  Rochester,  Goler"  has  obtained  a  reduction  in  the  average  bac- 
terial count  of  the  milk  supply  of  that  city  from  837,000  per  cubic 
centimeter  in  1900  to  200^000  in  1903.  In  1900,  26  per  cent  of  the 
samples  examined  contained  over  5,000,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centi- 
meter; in  1903  only  4  per  cent  contained  over  5,000,000.  At  the  time 
the  city  milk  supply  contained  an  average  of  235,000  bacteria  per 
cubic  centimeter,  the  milk  that  was  procured  und(»r  a  process  of  cer- 
tification and  education  contained  but  14,000  bacteria  per  cubic 
centimeter  for  the  same  period. 

In  Washington  the  bacteriological  examinations  made  in  the 
Hygienic  Laboratory  and  submitted  to  the  dairies  by  the  local  health 
officer  have  stinuilated  the  dairymen  to  use  inon*  ice,  witn  the  result 
that  during  the  summer  of  1907  the  average  temperature  of  316 
samples  of  milk  examined  was  2.3°  C.  lower  than  during  the  correspond- 

aGoler,  G.  W.:  The  influence  of  the  niunieipal  milk  supply  u})c>n  the  deaths  of 
young  children.     N.  Y.  Stale  Journ.  >!e(l..  vol.  :\.  \\H):\,  p.  4U:\. 
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ing  term  for  1906,  and  the  average  number  of  bacteria  per  cubic 
centimeter  was  cut  in  half.  Convinced  of  the  practical  advantages 
of  the  bacteriological  control  of  milk,  one  progressive  dairyman  in 
Washington  has  employed  a  competent  bacteriologist  to  assist  him 
in  marketing  a  better  quahty  of  milk. 

One  great  advantage  accruing  from  the  bacteriological  control  of 
milk  is  that  it  affords  an  opportunity  to  exclude  the  milk  of  diseased 
cows.  Cows  frequently  suffer  with  diseases  of  the  udder;  in  fact, 
garget  or  mammitis  is  the  most  common  of  all  bovine  diseases.  Milk 
from  inflamed  udders  containing  pus-produciqg  organisms  (strep- 
tococci) is  beUeved  by  some  to  be  more  important  than  the  pep- 
tonizing species,  about  which  much  has  been  said  since  the  work  of 
Fliigge. 

Fresh  milk  from  cows  with  diseased  udders  contains  an  excessive 
number  of  streptococci  and  pus  cells  or  an  excess  of  pus  cells  alone. 
So  far  as  we  know,  such  milk  is  dangerous  for  infant  feeding.  While 
not  all  agree  with  this  view,  nor  is  there  any  agreement  concerning 
what  constitutes  an  excessive  number  of  streptococci  and  pus  cells  in 
milk,  the  facts  have  been  put  to  practical  use  by  Jordan  in  Boston. 
There,  milk  ' infected ^'  with  excessive  numbers  of  streptococci  or  an 
excess  of  pus  was  traced  back  to  the  cow,  with  the  result  that  thirty- 
one  diseased  cows  supplying  milk  to  Boston  in  1906  were  found  and 
eliminated.  Most  of  the  animals  had  mammitis  or  garget;  some  had 
ulcerated  teats,  some  had  recently  calved,  and  others  were  approach- 
ing the  calving  period,  etc." 

BACTERIAL  COUNTS  OF  WASHINGTON  MIIiK. 
METHODS. 

The  number  of  bacteria  found  in  any  given  sample  of  milk  will 
vary  with  the  methods  used.  It  is  not  possible  by  any  known 
method  in  bacteriology  to  determine  the  exact  number  of  live  bac- 
teria in  a  sample  of  milk.  The  counts  obtained  are  always  below 
the  actual  number  present.  This  is  due  to  a  number  of  reasons. 
First  of  all  thlp  bacteria  stick  together  in  groups  and  clusters;  some 
are  held  together  by  adhesive  membranes  in  pairs,  chains,  or  masses. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  a  single  colony  on  a  plate  may  not  rep- 
resent the  growth  from  a  single  micro-organism. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  medium,  temperature,  and  other  condi- 
tions suitable  to  the  requirements  of  all  bacteria.  Some  grow  best 
at  liigh  temperatures,  others  at  low;  some  prefer  acid,  others  alka- 
line media;  some  need  oxygen,  which  is  fatal  to  others,  etc. 

o Thirty-fifth  ann.  rep.  city  of  Boston,  Health  Dept.,  1906. 
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After  careful  consideration  of  the  subject  the  following  methods 
have  given  satisfactory  results  in  this  laboratory: 

The  samples  were  always  collected  in  the  original  containers, 
either  pint  or  quart  bottles  being  purchased  for  our  purposes.  Some 
of  these  samples  were  obtained  from  the  wagon  on  the  street,  others 
from  the  dairy,  and  still  others  were  obtained  from  houses  in  various 
parts  of  the  city,  at  once  after  being  delivered  in  the  usual  course  of 
trade.  It  is  therefore  believed  that  the  samples  examined  fairly  rep- 
resent the  average  milk  obtained  by  the  householder.  The  samples 
were  collected  early  in  the  morning  and  at  once  placed  in  a  metal 
container  filled  with  cracked  ice.  From  six  to  eight  samples  were 
collected  each  morning  from  various  parts  of  the  city,  and  rarely 
more  than  two  hours  elapsed  from  the  collection  of  the  first  sample 
to  the  time  it  was  received  in  the  laboratory.  The  temperature  was 
taken  with  a  good  thermometer  at  the  time  the  sample  was  col- 
lected, but  always  from  a  different  bottle,  which  was  afterwards 
used  for  chemical  purposes. 

It  was  noted  that  after  the  milk  stood  on  ice  for  some  time  that 
there  might  be  a  difference  of  6  to  8  degrees  between  the  top  and 
the  bottom  layers  of  the  milk  in  a  pint  bottle.  The  milk  was 
always  shaken  well  in  order  to  mix  the  cream  and  to  help  break  up 
the  bacterial  clumps  before  the  bottle  was  opened,  which  was  done 
with  the  usual  bacteriologic  precautions.  For  ordinary  market  milk 
the  following  dilutions  were  made: 

1  cubic  centimeter  milk  -f  99  cubic  centimeters  sterile  water. 

0.1  cubic  centimeter  of  this  was  used  for  the  first  plate,  which  rep- 
resented 1:1,000. 

0.5  cubic  centimeter  of  the  first  dilution  was  then  added  to  40.5 
cubic  centimeters  of  sterile  water.  One  cubic  centimeter  of  this  dihi- 
tion  when  plated  represented  1:10,000,  and  0.1  cubic  centimeter  of 
this  dilution  represented  1 :  100,000. 

The  dilutions  were  vigorously  shaken  at  least  twenty-five  times  in 
accordance  with  the  standard  methods  for  water  analysis  in  order  to 
obtain  uniform  suspension  of  tlie  bacteria.  Sterile  distilled  water  was 
used  as  a  diluent. 

The  final  dilution  was  measured  directly  into  a  petri  dish  and  agar 
poured  at  a  temperature  of  between  40°  and  45°  C.  in  the  usual  way. 

After  the  plates  were  well  set,  they  were  grown  at  37°  C,  which 
temperature  appears  not  only  to  favor  the  niaxinmm  growth  of 
bacteria  ordinarily  found  in  tiie  milk,  hut  has  the  additional  advan-- 
tage  of  favoring  the  kinds  of  bacteria  belontring  to  the  pathogenic 
cjass.  Tiie  plates  were  counted  at  tiie  end  of  twenty-four  hours, 
although   by  that    time   the    niaxiinuni    growth    had   not    appeared. 
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Only  those  colonies  were  counted  wliich  were  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  or  could  be  seen  with  a  low-power  magnifying  glass.  Three 
plates  were  always  made  from  each  sample,  one  from  each  dilution. 
Plates  that  became  spoiled  owing  to  spifeading  of  the  surface  growths 
over  them,  irregular  distribution,  or  excessive  numbers,  were  dis- 
carded. The*counts  were  always  taken  when  possible  from  plates 
containing  200  or  less  bacteria  per  plate,  the  reading  being  reduced 
to  round  numbers. 

The  composition  of  the  media  used  for  this  work  was  1.5  per  cent 
agar  and  an  acidity  of  4-1.5  to  phenolphthalein  as  an  indicator. 

In  accordance  with  this  method  a  number  of  samples  of  milk 
bought  on  the  open  market  in  Washington  were  examined  in  the 
Hygienic  Laboratory,  P.  H.  &  M.  H.  S.,  during  the  summer  months 
of  1906-7,  the  results  of  which  appear  in  the  following  tables: 

Results  of  bacterial  counts  of  market  milk  in  Washington,  1906  and  1907. 


Name. 


Date. 


Samples  obtained  at— 


Tempera-' 

ture  of 

milk 

when  ob-; 
tained    j 

rc). 


July  10,1907    

\g • July  22, 1907     Wagon 

Aug.    5,1907  !  Dairy.. 

Aug.  19,1907    do. 

July   15,1907 

a:i Jjuiy  30.1907 

July  31,1907 
Aug.  30, 1907 

\1 [July   f  1, 1907 

26, 1907 

.\lt 


Number  of 
bacteria 
per  cubic 

centimeter. 


Am.. 


llAug. 

JAug.     1,1907 
jlAug.  27.1907 

I  j  July   12.1907 
A  Aug.    7,1907 

[July   24.1907 
jjjuiy  29.1907 

I I  Aug.  20.1907 
I  Aug.  30.1906 

13,1907 
6, 1907 


llJuIy 
j  Aug. 

.  [.niiy 

;lAUg. 

I  July 
Julv 


Providence  Hospital. 

....do 

Dairy 


Dairy.. 

do., 

do. 


Dairy... 
....do.. 
Wagon.. 

do.. 

Dairy... 


Wagon.. 

do.. 

....do.. 


B«'. 


16. 1907 
2,1907 

12. 1907 

22. 1907 
Aug.  14.1907  ' 
Aug.  2S.  1907 
Aug.     6.1906 
Sept.    5.1906 

do Wagon.. 

July     6.1907    

Aug.  8.   1907  I  Dairy... 
Aug.  20,1907  I 


Dairy... 

do.. 

Wagon.. 
Dairy. .. 


9   ' 

8,000 

10.5  1 

09,000 

9 

2,880,000 

6 

170,000 

17 

2,240.000 

22   ' 

5,150,000 

''      j 

111,000,000 

23 

190,000 

18.2 

1,700,000 

7.5  1 

1,090,000 

19.5 

22.500,000 

14 

2,400,000 

26.5 

26,000,000 

24 

870,000 

20 

350,000 

20 

2.560,000 

13 

950,000 

14.5 

18,300,000 

16 

3.660,000 

27 

1.000.000 

21 

2.800.000 

19 

880,000 

10 

700,000 

12 

2,180,000 

7 

11,700,000 

7 

320.000 

18 

1.380.000 

S 

166,000 

11 

260.000 

22 

34,000 

20   1 

23,600.000 

17   1 

94,000 
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Reiultt  of  bacterial  count*  0/  market  milk  in  Wadiingion,  1906  and  ^907 — Continued. 


Nftiiie. 


Bei. 


Ben. 
Br.. 
UrI.. 

Bro. 

Uii.. 
r.a... 


Uftt*. 


c«. 


Aug.  13,1000 
Aug.  Itf.lOQfi 
Sept.  10. 1800 
Sept.  11,1800 
Sept.  \'l  1000 
Sept.  13, 1800 
Sept.  M,  1800 
Sept.  16, 1800 
Sept.  17, 1000 
Sept.  18, 1000 
Sept.  10, 1800 
Sept.  ao,  1800 
Sept.  21,1800 
July  0,1007 
July  23,1807 
July  24.1807 
July  26,1807 
July  20,1807 

do 

Aug.    I,18(y7 
Aug.    3,1807 
Aug.    6,1807 
Aug.  18, 1807 
July    17,1807 
Aug-    7JU(r7  I 
July  .10.1  uir? 
July  ai,lUI7  I 
I  Aug.    7.1807  I 
I  July     5, 1807  I 
July    U.lMr?  ' 
July  M.mi  I 
July   lu.  1907  ! 
July     h,  1M)7 
luly  2:1.11107 
.\ug     i>,  ni07  I 
Aug    20,  IU07 
July     .').  M)07  I 
July    HI.  IIM)7 
July   -'.'».  li*07 
.Vug    l.i.UMi; 
.Vug   :mi,  Iii07 

.Vug  1-i  IlKNi 
.Vug  III  I'.NNi 
.Vug  Jl  I'.NNi 
.Vug  S2.l\XHt 
Aug  J:J.  llMMi 
Aug  _'l  I  KM. 
Ill  llNI, 
1,  I'.Nh 
J/.  I  ill  I. 
J\t    I '.HI, 

I,  wmi 

ja,  IIH)/ 


SmnplM  obtaiiMKl  at 


Wiigon. 
DHlry . . 
Wagon . 
....Uo.. 
....do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

...do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


Wagon 

Dairy 

Wagon 

Chlldntn'i  lloapltal. 

do 

('olunibia  lloipltal.. 

...do 

Wagon 

...do 


Dairy. 


WHgon. 

.    ..do.. 

.(to.. 

Duiry.. 


Dairy 
WagdM 
Dairy    . 


Dairy  . 
•  lu 


Wagn 


lul\ 
lul> 
lul> 
lui> 
Aug 
Aug. 


Tempera- 
ture of 
milk 

when  ob- 
tained 


D.tirv 

(l(. 

.   .ilu 


16 
12 
12 
8 

7 
11 
17 
11 
12 
17 
21 
18 
10 
12 
21 

8 
18 
14 
14 
10 
13 
U 
11 
21 
M.6 

U 
20 
lb 
18 
-20 

U.  fj 
12 

U 

H.  5 
12  6 
lit 
IT) 
1:1 
If. 
Il» 
IJ 


III 
111 

v;i., 


Numlier  of 

bacteria 

per  cubic 

centimeter. 


0,200,000 
3,000,000 
6,400,000 
8,800,000 
6,200,000 
370,000 
8,700,000 
1,600,000 
8.700,000 
17,000,000 

oo,tiao,ooo 

7,800,000 
20,000,000 
2,300.()U) 
3,620,000 
14,400,000 
730.000 
1,820,000 
2,000,0U) 
3,000,000 
1^,000,OU) 
8,000,000 
3,000,000 

4.:ioo.ooo 

65. 000,  (MM) 

l,(i20.000 

150.000 

113,000 

51,000 

1(1,300,000 

20,(MJ0,(NN) 

(i,H(M),(NJO 

ii^l.OOO.lNM) 

IKI.bOO.OOO 

H-10,000 

I). 000. 000 

170,000 

101, (MM) 

b(N),000 

4.(N)0,(M)0 

70,U)0 

.i 

:i<),(NM) 

17. INN) 

lUO.(MM) 

b-l.(NN) 

42. (NN) 

7.IMI0 

140.01M) 

30.000 

25, 000 

23,000 

2,O0U 
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Hi'^uUa  of  bwUrinl  vountu  o/  imuk^t  milk  in  WimhimjUni,  linm  and  li*0/    -('uiitiiiuuil. 


NiMlM. 


(ha. 


i'lo. 


Cc^. 


lor. 


Cuil. 


Uu. 


Bo... 

£a.. 
saw. 

Bn.. 


Utttii. 


Ailg.  Hi. 

difiit.  II. 
titbit,  ij. 

fchtpt  Ui. 
d44>i  14, 

tiiqit.  l.S. 
tk^H.  17. 
tii>|it  IH. 
tittlH.  lU, 
tiitpi.  -JO, 

July  in. 

Aiig.  'J. 

Ailg.  21, 

Ailg.  27. 

Allg.  31). 

|.iuly  lu. 

■luly  :«). 

[Aiitf.  i:i. 

liily  HI. 

diipl.    (i. 

luly  ill. 
Auk  '•)• 
Aug.  It. 
Aug.  21. 
Aug. :«), 

I  luly  :il. 
Aug.  22. 

I I  Aug.  :i. 
I  Aug    U. 

July  I  A. 
.ilii. 
Aug.  7, 
Aug.  22. 
Aug.  la, 
d()|)t.2o. 
July  A. 
July  17. 
July  2.S. 
Aug  7. 
Aug.  2(1. 

Aug.     2. 

I  July    lU. 

Jul>    M. 

I  Aug.  22 
[July     h. 

I  July    Ih. 

ilAug.  22. 
I  Jul)    Ml 

WUW— Bull.  41-  i«i       :iH 


IWM 
IWM 
UNM 
llftm 
IMM 
lUlMl 

lumi 

iMMi 

IMit) 

ItNMi 

lUNt 

HUM 

hNMi 

1MI7 

1WI7 

1MI7 

1WI7 

1WI7 

ltiU7  , 

1U1I7 

1UU7 

hM)7 

IWHi 

1U07 

IWI7 

MM)7 

hNI7 

11M)7 

IW)7 

1WI7 

1WI7 

IWhi  ' 

IU(17 

1U07 

1U(I7 

UM)7 

UNUi 

UMMt  I 

1WI7 

1VNI7 

1VNI7 

ltNl7 

UNI7 

UNMi 

lUli7 

1UU7 

1MI7 

IUI7 

IVNI< 

1UU7 

1WI7  i 


SulUplHn  (tlitttlUttll  Ui 


Wltgiill. 

hHkry. 
il.i 
Wagon. 


.       ..lu. 

till. 

ill. 
.ill. 
.lie 

.Iw 

.ild 
.    ..Ic 

huiry. 

.i\u.. 
W'ugiiii . 
.lid. 
ilii.. 
.ilu 
.ilii. 
ilu 
Wagon 

Wugoii 

l»Hiry. . 

.do. 

Wttgon 

huiry   . 

..ilo 

WHgiUl 
.    ..»lo 

.lli> 

.       .do 

do 

.    .do. 

do., 
huiry 
do 


hair> 
do 
Wugoii 


l>uir> 

\\  agon  * 
.     do 


'rBiu|Mtru 

lureiif 

itiiU 

whuiiolt- 
titiimd 

Nuuilwrof 
baiUuriu 
iHir  culiU; 

i«iitiiiiutttr. 

17 

2.Alll).(Nili 

l.'i 

44,(Kll).UiU 

U 

aa.UKl.UMI 

S\ 

22,MK),(11I(I 

■-••J 

U,87U.(X1U 

20 

10,7(Nt.(ltKI 

Jl 

7.4(IU.(NI(I 

l^i 

1  mo.uN) 

hi 

.'MII.(NN) 

22 

U.dtNl.dtltl 

21 

44.iNNI.(KNI 

Ih 

N.MMi.um 

•22 

.'i.WNI.UNI 

21 

Hll.alKI.IMKI 

Iti 

H.WIU.UIt) 

\A 

til.lXKI.dmi 

\i 

I.WID.UMI 

« 

21,(I(I(),UIU 

M 

'JOb.UK) 

M 

AHU.IHMI 

12 

541).  UM) 

17 

lu.anu.UMi 

11 

4,Wil).(Nil) 

14  h 

lia.lMIO 

1.1 

ii.-JdU.UN) 

Mi 

I.NIO.IMIO 

1.-. 

4,(NiO.UNI 

I<'i 

1, 7(111.  (MN) 

14 

2.Mlt).(NNi 

U 

H.WKMMNI 

li 

2.  KNI.IMN) 

21  ;i 

12,A(NI.UIU 

lU  .'i 

IMI.UNi 

MA 

2.2lM).(N)U 

Ih 

741V  (Mil) 

12 

Hl().(NNI 

lA  .1 

2.  MK).  0(1(1 

lA 

ll.'JOO.OOO 

ti 

:iMI.O(IO 

l.i 

A.iVl.OOO 

h  A 

(iA.«IO.(N)0 

17 

4,000.0(11 

l\i 

1 10. 000 

12 

710.000 

21 

A,lNIO.(N)0 

14  A 

I.IMI.OOO 

»» 

4.00(1.000 

11 

221.000 

22  .1 

.U.OOII 

24 

420.(100 

2-1 

MIO.dlKI 

lu 

2.n(KI.O(iO 
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Results  of  bacterial  counts  of  market  mUk  in  Washington y  1906  and  1907 — Continued. 


Name. 


Bel. 


Ben 
Br.. 
Bri. 

Bro 

Bu. 
Ca.. 

Car. 
Ce.. 

C... 


Date. 


Aug.  13, 
Aug.  16, 
Sept.  10, 
Sept.  11, 
Sept.  12, 
Sept.  13, 
Sept.  14, 
Sept.  15, 
Sept.  17, 
Sept.  18, 
Sept.  19, 
Sept.  20, 
Sept.  21, 
July  6, 
July  23, 
July  24, 
July  25, 
July  26, 

do. 

Aug.  1. 
Aug.  2, 
Aug.    5, 

I  Aug.  19, 
July  17, 
Aug.  7. 
July  30, 
July  31, 

[Aug.    7. 

I  July  5, 
July  11, 
July  29. 

'july  19. 
July  t». 
July  23. 
Aug.  (■). 
Aug.  '20. 
July  5. 
July  16. 
July  25. 


Ch. 


Aug 

Aug 

Aug 

Aug 

Aug 

Aug 

Aug 

Aug 
^July   10. 

July   17. 

July  25. 

July  29. 

Aug.    I, 
lAug.  23, 


Samples  obtained  at- 


Wagon. 
Dairy.. 
Wagon. 

do.. 

do.. 

....do.. 

do.. 

....do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

...do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


Wagon 

i  Dairy 

I  Wagon 

Childrpn'8  Hospital. 
do 

Columbia  lloipitai. . 
I do 

Wagon 

do 


Dairy. 


Wagon . 

do.. 

do.. 


Dairy. 


Dairy.. 
Wagon . 
Dairy.. 


Dairy. . 

do. 

do.. 

do  . 

do.. 


Wagon . 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


Tempera- 
ture of 
milk 

when  ob- 
tained 

rc). 


Dairy. . 

do.. 

do . 


Number  of 

bacteria 

per  cubic 

centimeter. 


15 

6.200,000 

12 

3.600,000 

12 

5.400.000 

8 

8.900.000 

7 

5.200,000 

11 

370,000 

17 

8.700,000 

11 

1.500.000 

12 

9.700.000 

17 

17.600.000 

21 

69.600,000 

19 

7.900,000 

16 

20.000,000 

12     ' 

2.300.000 

21 

3.520.000 

8 

14.400.000 

18 

730.000 

14 

1,920.000 

14 

2.000.000 

16 

3,660.000 

13 

1^.000.000 

11 

8.000.000 

11 

3,000.000 

21 

4.300.000 

14.5 

55.000.000 

9 

1.620.000 

20 

150.000 

IS 

113.0J10 

18 

51.000 

20 

10.  .mo.  (t  10 

9.  5 

20.ooo.(n) 

12 

0.800.0(10 

9 

.■«.ooo.iiiu 

9.5 

:«)..*4io.an) 

12.5 

S40. 000 

19 

fi.OOO.OtH) 

15 

176.000 

13 

101.000 

15 

800.0110 

16 

4.000.000 

12 

70.0110 

s 

:i 

7 

36.001) 

«» 

17.0(M) 

s 

190. 000 

11 

64.000 

11 

42.0(V) 

6.5 

T.tKIO 

9.5 

140.  OHO 

10 

ao.tw 

10 

25.000 

73.5 

23.000 

2,000 
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Results  of  bacterial  counts  of  market  milk  in  Washington,  1906  and  1907 — Continued. 


Name. 


Date. 


Samples  obtained  at- 


I 


Che. 


Cla. 
Cle. 


Clo. 


Cog. 


Cor. 


Cud. 


Du. 


Ec. 
Ed. 


Edw. 
En.. 


24D07—BUIJ.  41—08 


/Aug.  13, 
,  Aug.  20. 
I  Aug.  28, 
!  Sept.  11. 

I  Sept.  12. 
'  Sept.  13. 

Sept.  14, 
Sept.  15. 
..  Sept.  17. 
Sept.  18. 
Sept.  19, 
Sept.  20. 
Sept.  21. 
July  16, 
;  Aug.  2. 
Aug.  21, 
Aug.  27, 
Aug.  30. 

(July  19, 
July  30. 
Aug.  13. 
..  July  31. 
Sept.  6, 
July  16, 
Aug.  2, 
Aug.  9, 
Aug.  21, 
Aug.  30, 
(July  31, 
•    Aug.  22, 

I I  Aug.  26, 
..'(Aug.    3, 

I  Aug.  9, 
July    15, 

do. 

Aug.  7, 
Aug.  22, 
Aug.  13, 
Sept.  25. 
July  5. 
July  17. 
July  25, 
Aug.  7. 
Aug.  29. 
..    Aug.    2. 

fJuIy  19, 
-  I  July  31, 

{\ug.  22. 

{July     8. 
July   18. 
Aug.  22. 
-I  July  30, 


1906  Wagon. 
1906     Dairy.. 

1906  I do.. 

1906  1  Wagon. 
1906    do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 

1907    

1907     Dairy.. 

1907    do.. 

1907     Wagon. 

1907    do.. 

1907  I do.. 

1907    do.. 

1907    do.. 

1907    do.. 

1906  Wagon. 

1907    

1907     Wagon. 
WOT     Dairy.. 

1907    do.. 

1907     Wagon . 

1907    

1907     Dairy.. 
1907    do.. 

1906  Wagon. 

1907    do.. 

1907  1 do-. 

do.. 

1907  ' do.. 

1907    do.. 

1906    do.. 

1906  Dairy . . 

1907  j do.. 

1907    

1907    

1907     Dairy.. 
1907    do.. 

1906  Wagon . 

1907    

1907  ; 

1907  i  Dairy.. 

1907    

1907     Wagon.' 

1907    do.. 

1907  i 


Tempera- 
ture of      Number  of 
milk  bacteria 

when  ob-     per  cubic 
tained    I  centimeter. 

rc). 


i: 

2,500,000 

15 

44,000,000 

12 

33,000,000 

23 

22,800,000 

22 

9,870,000 

20 

10.700.000 

21 

7,400,000 

15 

1.010,000 

19 

550,000 

22 

11.000.000 

21 

44.000.000 

18 

14,900,000 

22 

5,800,000 

21 

30,800,000 

16 

8,900,000 

13 

61,000,000 

14 

1,900,000 

8 

21,000,000 

14 

206,000 

14 

500,000 

12 

540,000 

17 

10.300,000 

11 

4,860,000 

14  5 

113.000 

15 

3,200.000 

16 

1.600,000 

15 

4,000,000 

15 

1,700,000 

14 

2,500,000 

9 

8,900,000 

13 

2,100.000 

21.5 

12.500.000 

19.5 

160,000 

13. 5 

2.280,000 

18 

740.000 

12 

810,000 

15  5 

2.900,000 

15 

11,200,000 

9 

380,000 

15 

5.450,000 

8.5 

65,400,000 

17 

4,000,000 

19 

116.000 

12 

710,000 

21. 

5.900,000 

14.5 

1,180,000 

14 

4.000.000 

11 

221,000 

22.5 

33,000 

24 

420.000 

23 

600,000 

Yi 

\    1,yjj:s,^«» 
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Results  of  bacterial  counts  of  market  milk  in  Washington,  1906  and  1907 — Continued. 


Name. 


By. 


Fa. 


Ft. 

Fy. 
Oa. 
Oi.. 

GI.. 


Gle. 


Date. 


Go. 


^Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
July 
July 
July 
,Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
July 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
July 
JiUy 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Auk. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
July 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 


8,1906 
10.1906 
13,1906 
14,1906 
15,1906 
16,1906 
17,1906 
20,1906 
22,1906 

9,1907 
15,1907 
24,1907 
12,1907 
20.1906 
21,1906 

5,1906 

5,1907 
17. 1907 
25,1907 

9,1907 
19. 1907 
22.1906 
25,1906 

9,1907 
31,1907 
15. 1907 
29.1907 

2. 190<> 

2, 19()7 
2().  1907 
22.1907 
10.1907 
1»».  1907 

l.liy? 

r..  1907 
19.  HJ07 
27. 1907 
29.  w(n\ 
11,1907 
15. 1907 
29. 1907 
19. 1907 
2»>.  1907 
13. 1907 

♦i.  1907 
29. 1907 


Samples  obtained  at- 


Wagon. 
....do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

....do.. 


....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
Dairy.. 


Dairy. 


Dairy.. 

do. 

do. 


Dairy  . 
do. 


Dairy  . 


Wagon. 
Dairy... 
Wagon . 
...-.do.. 


do. 
.do. 


....do.. 
....do.. 
Dairy. . . 
Wagon. 

do.. 

do.. 


...do.. 
Wagon. 


Wagon . 
Dairy. . 
Wagon . 
Dain.. 


nair>'. . 

...do.. 


Tempera- 
ture of 
milk 

when  ob- 
tained 

rc). 

Number  of 
bacteria 
per  cubic 

centimeter. 

15 

9,200.000 

16 

45,900,000 

15 

15,600,000 

15 

18,200,000 

15 

8,400,000 

17 

2,500,000 

16 

6,800.000 

23 

19.200.000 

16 

28,800.000 

5 

5,700.000 

14 

14,400.000 

16 

16,000.000 

2 

2,140.000 

13 

2.400.000 

15 

4.300.000 

16 

1.930.000 

15 

1,320.000 

las 

11,100,000 

11 

1.600.000 

17 

720,000 

8 

1.500.000 

14 

1.640,000 

11 

2.800.000 

ia5 

74,000.000 

IX.  5 

416.000 

ia5 

5,000.000 

1.') 

2.000.000 

24 

220.000 

11 

2.900.000 

15 

6,«iOO.UJO 

19 

IL.VIO.OOO 

20 

10.300.01X» 

18 

170.000 

1(15 

1.. 320. 000 

17 

12,3.000 

13 

700.000 

S 

2.100.000 

HifWS.OOO 

20.5 

4.300.0011 

11.5 

4.000.000 

12 

11.800.000 

14 

10.000.000 

8.5 

29.800.000 

11 

930.000 

« 

ti.OOO 

3 

090,000 
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ResulU  of  bacterial  counts  of  market  milk  in  Waskingtony  1906  and  1907 — Continued. 


Name. 


Or. 


Gy. 


Ha. 


Har.. 


He. 


Hi. 


Hil. 


Ho.. 


Hor.. 
Hou. 
Hy.. 


Date. 


Samples  obtaiaed  at— 


Aug.  14, 
Aug.  15, 
Aug.  16, 
Aug.  27, 
July  13, 
July  18, 
July  24, 
July  26, 
Aug.  12, 
Aug.  20, 

i  Aug.  15, 
Aug.  6, 
Sept.  25, 
July  17, 
Aug.  5, 
Aug.  27, 
July  17, 
Aug.  12, 
Aug.  21, 
....do.. 
....do.. 

[Aug.  30, 
Aug.  28, 
Aug.  31, 
July  12, 
Aug.  12, 
Aug.  23, 
Aug.  8, 
Aug.  23, 
Aug.  7, 
Aug.  20, 
Aug.  21, 
July  5, 
July  25, 
Aug.  27, 
Aug.  3. 
Aug.  2, 
July  12, 
July  26, 
Aug.  16. 
Aug.  28. 
July  16, 
Aug.  20. 
Aug.  9, 
Aug.  30, 
July  25, 
Aug.  12, 


1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 


1907 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1907 

1907 

1907 

W07 

1906 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1907 

1907 

1906 

1907 

1907 

1907 

1907 

1907 

1907 

1907 

1907 

1907  ,. 

1907  I. 

1907  I. 


Wagon. 
....do.. 

do.. 

Dairy.. 


Wagon. 

do.. 

do.. 

Dairy.. 
Wagon. 
Dairy.. 


Dairy 

Wagon 

do 

do 

do 

Georgetown  Hospital. 

do 

Wagon 

Wagon 

Dairy 


Dairy.. 

do.. 

Wagon. 

^o.. 

do.. 

Dairy. . . 

do.. 

do.. 


Wagon . 

do.. 

do.. 


Dairy. . . 

do.. 

Wagon. 
....'do.. 

do.. 

do-. 

do.. 

do.. 

.do.. 


Tempera- 
ture of 
milk 

when  ob- 
tained 


20 
17 
16 
15 
14 
13 
20 
12 
18.5 


22 
11 


6.5 
18 
18 
19 
19 
12 
17 
14 
15 
12 
14 
16.5 

9.5 


8.5 
22 
23 
18 
17 
23 
12 
24 
21 

9 
13 

8.5 

7.5 
20 
20 
23 
19 
24 
22 


Number  of 
bacteria 
per  cubic 

centimeter. 


27,000.000 

36,600,000 

4,000,000 

11,300,000 

1,560,000 

2,170,000 

2,000,000 

2,340,000 

14,100,000 

2,300,000 

520,000 

1.800,000 

2,500,000 

3,500,000 

1.020,000 

2,200.000 

2,520,000 

4,150,000 

19,200,000 

50.000,000 

4,000,000 

34,000 

50,400,000 

43,100,000 

41,000,000 

115,000,000 

14,200,000 

17,000,000 

3,600,000 

4,200,000 

5,300,000 

6,600,000 

1,240,000 

3.280,000 

1,050,000 

42,000,000 

243,000 

2,100,000 

1.040,000 

4,300,000 

9,700,000 

4,300,000 

10,000 

560,000 

36,800,000 

7,000,000 

12,000,000 
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Results  of  bacterial  counts  of  market  milk  in  Washington,  1906  and  1907 — Continued. 


Name. 


In. 


Ja. 


Je. 


Kl. 


La. 


Le. 


LI. 


M... 

Ma... 

Mar. 
Mc... 


Mo.. 


Date. 


Samples  obtained  at- 


Dairy.. 
....do.. 
Wagon. 
....do.. 


■  I 


Aug.  13,1906 
Aug.  27, 1906 
Aug.  20, 1906 
Aug.  30, 1906 
July  9,1907 
July  22.1907 
July  24,1907 
July  29,1907 
Aug.  7,1907 
Aug.  12, 1907 

....do 

Aug.  13.1906 
Aug.  14,1906 
Aug.  15,1906 
Aug.  16.1906 

Aug.  17,1906  I do 

July  22,1907  I 

Aug.  7,1907 
Aug,  23, 1907 
Aug.  28,1906 
Sept.  11,1906 
Sept.  12, 1906 
Sept.  13^906 
Sept.  14, 1906 
July  10,1907 
July  26,1907 
Aug.  23,1907 
Aug.  0. 1907 
Aug.  22. 190<i 
Aug.  28. 190(i 
July  23.1907 
Aug.  21.1907 

l«i.  190«1 

25. 100(i 
«i.  1907 

24. 1007 


Dairy 

Garfield  Hospital  . 

....do 

Dairy 

Wagon 

....do 

....do 


Dairy.. 
....do.. 
Wagon. 
..-.do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 


Wagon . 
Dairy. . 
Wagon . 


I  Aug. 
S<'pt. 
July 
Julv 


Wagon . 
...do.. 
Dairy. . 
.....lo.. 


.    Aug.  1.').  1W7 
/July   20.1907 


I  Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


'27.1907 
14.1907 
0.1907 


Mr { '^'' 

lAug.  -20, 1007 

j^j  r.Fuly   :iO.  1007 

"vAug.  20. 1007 


Mor.. 


(July 
I  Aug. 
I  Aug. 
I  Aug. 
Aug. 


l.'i.  1907 
♦'..  1«<07 
1.').  1007 
2S. 1007 
23,1907 


Dairy.. 

Wagon 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Dairy... 

do.. 

<io.. 

Wagon. 


Tempera-' 

ture  of  1 

mUk     1 

when  ob- 
tained 

rc). 

Number  of 
bacteria 
p*  cubic 

centimeter. 

15.5 

27,000.000 

15 

23,400.000 

10.5  i 

30.600,000 

12 

53.400,000 

''      1 

8,800,000 

12    : 

1,710,000 

18      1 

480,000 

18      1 

1.190,000 

17      i 

10,000,000 

20 

340.000 

10,000.000 

18.5 

50,400.000 

19 

40,600.000 

21 

5.700,000 

15 

30,600.000 

19 

4.800,000 

15 

49.600.000 

14 

4.900.000 

9 

1.990.000 

16 

65.820.000 

14 

40,800.000 

16 

3,900.000 

18 

1,415.000 

18 

24.600.000 

16.5 

59.200.000 

18 

4.000.000 

9 

3.800.000 

u\ 

3.800.000 

22 

2.400.(M) 

17 

5.000.000 

21 

7.200.0OU 

20 

1.500.1MO 

12 

145. 800.000 

10 

.i.  lOO.H*) 

If. 

i.a'io.iin) 

17 

45.000.000 

10 

■>.ooo 

IH 

170.000 

lo 

HO.UOIt 

IS 

2..'WO,(ilO 

25 

10. 200.  (IV) 

15  , 

•J.'iO.dW) 

10 

:CiO.(ioo 

21 

2>«),000.(«10 

l«i 

2:i.(0>  (II) 

10 

57.400.001) 

12.5 

31. 000. 000 

9 

27.000.000 

H 

4,300.000 

12 

530.  QUO 
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Results  of  bacterial  counts  of  market  milk  in  Washington,  1906  and  1907 — Continued. 


Name. 


Mou. 


Na. 


No. 


Po. 


Qu. 


R. 


Re. 
Koi . . 
Roil. 
Ri... 


Date. 


Aug.  29,1906 
Sept.  26, 1906 
July  18,1907 
July  29,1907 
Aug.  26,1907 
Aug.  8,1906 
Aug.  10,1906 
Aug.  27, 19a'> 
Sept.  8,1906 
Sept.  10, 1906 
Sept.  11,1906 
Sept.  12, 1906 
Sept.  13, 1906 
Sept.  14, 1906 
July  10.1907 
Aug.  9.1907 
Aug.  28. 1907 
Aug.  29. 1907 
Aug.  .30. 1907 
Sept.  5,1906 
Sept.  25, 190(') 
July  15,1907 
Aug.  8.1907 
Aug.  22, 1907 
Aug.  30, 1906 
Aug.  31,1906 
Aug.  14.1907 
Aug.  6.1907 
Aug.  16.1907 
Aug.  16.190t> 
Aug.  23. 1906 
Aug.  29. 1906 
July  6,1907 
July  16.1907 
July  2:J.1907 
Aug.  8.1907 
Aug.  20. 1907 
Aug.  27. 1907 
July  12.1907 
Aug.  8,1907 
Aug.  19,1907 
I  Aug.  5,1907 
I  Aug.  19.1907 
July  9,1907 
July  29,1907 
I  Aug.  16,1907 
(July  15,1907 
lAug.  16,1907 

do 

Aug.  14,1907 
July  18,1907 
Aug.    3,1906 


Samples  obtained  at- 


Wagon . 
Dairy... 


Dairy.. 

....do.. 

Wagon. 

...do.. 

j  Dairy.. 

■  Wagon. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.: 

' do.. 


Dairy.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

Wagon. 

Dairy.. 

Wagon. 

do.. 

do.. 

Dairy.. 

do.. 

do.. 

Wagon. 
do.. 

Dairy.. 

Wagon. 
do.. 


Wagon. 

do.. 

Dairy.. 


Wagon . 


Dairy... 
do.. 

Wagon. 
do.. 


Wagon. 


Wagon. 

do.. 

do.. 


Wagon. 


Tempera- 
ture of 
milk 

when  ob- 
tained 

rc). 

Number  of 
bacteria 
per  cubic 

centimeter. 

15 

550,000 

13 

11,800,000 

14 

42,000,000 

&5 

100,000 

4.5 

1,420,000 

21 

65,200,000 

23 

40,500,000 

18 

43,800,000 

11 

3,300,000 

22 

63,000,000 

17 

34,200,000 

17 

39,000,000 

19 

132,000,000 

20 

63,600,000 

13.6 

510,000 

12 

560,000 

9 

480,000 

8 

1,900,000 

9 

97,000 

10 

2,900.000 

12 

660,000 

17.6 

24,000,000 

14.5 

130,000 

17 

1,210,000 

10 

6,806.060 

9 

17,000,000 

8 

13,400,000 

23.5 

135,000 

21 

6,000 

14 

13,470,000 

14 

6.700.000 

18 

7.000,000 

16.5 

3,860,000 

ia5 

19,300,000 

21 

28.000,000 

16 

10,000,000 

:          13 

1,505,000 

11 

34,-600,000 

16 

69.000,000 

10 

440,000 

11 

44,000,000 

21 

430,000 

20 

500,000 

17 

3,900,000 

12 

1,150,000 

1           9 

4.000,000 

'         24 

94,000 

23 

8,000 

'          25 

1,000,000 

20 

1,500.000 

ia5 

15,800,000 

•ja.i» 

\        \^,^«ft,^«» 
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Results  of  bacterial  counts  of  market  milk  in  Washingtony  1906  and  1907— Continued. 


Name. 


Ro. 


Ru.. 


Sh. 


She. 


SI. 


Sin . . 
Sino. 


Sp. 


Date. 


Samples  obtained  at- 


July 
Aug. 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
July 
fAug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
.Aug. 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
.hily 
July 
\iig. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
July 
July 
S<'pt. 
St'pt. 
S<'pt. 
S«'pt. 
Si'pt. 
July 
July 
Aug. 


25,1007 
12,1907 
12,1907 
26,1907 
12,1907 
15,1907 
23,1907 
29,1907 

9,1907 
22,1907 

5,1907 
13,1907 
20,1907 
28,1907 
29,1907 
30,1907 
30,1907 

2,1906 
20,1906 
21,1906 
22,1906 
23,1906 
24,1906 
18,1907 
31.1907 

5,1907 

7.1907 
13. 1907 
26.1907 

8.1907 
14, 1907 
28. 1907 

8.1907 

«i.  1907 
15. 1907 
2X. 1907 
11.1907 
31.1907 
20. 1907 

1.1907 
19. 1907 
27. 1907 
22. 1907 

5. 1907 
19.  HW7 
17. 190(i 
18. 1906 
19.1906 
20. 1901) 
21.19(r. 
U,  1907 
'M),  19r»7 
ir).\\*17 


Wagon. 
....do.. 


Dairy , 

Sibley  Hospital. 

Dairy 

Wagon , 


Wagon. 
Dairy.. 

do.. 

....do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

Wagon. 

do.. 

do.. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Orphan  Asylum. 
Wagon 

do 


Dairy. 
....do. 


Dairy.. 
....do. 


I)air>'., 

' do. 

I do. 


j  Dairy.. 

' do.. 

Wagon. 

do.. 

' do.. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Wagon . 


Tempera- 
ture of 
milk 

when  ol»- 
tained   j 

Number  of 

bacteria 

per  cubic 

centimeter. 

21 

330,000 

21      I 

370,000 

12      , 

320,000 

10.5 

65.000,000 

11.5 

21,400.000 

11 

10,000.000 

10 

1,550,000 

14 

5,500.000 

15.5 

36.000,000 

9 

5.300.000 

12 

2,800.000 

11 

50,000.000 

9.5 

3,700.000 

11.5 

7,000.000 

5 

15,500.000 

9 

101.000 

22 

1,300.000 

24 

60,000.000 

24 

307.800.000 

23 

80.000.000 

24 

4.000,000 

24 

1.000.000 

19 

9,800.000 

10 

1,880.000 

31 

2,860.000 

15 

480.000 

18 

2.410.000 

7 

12.HOO.0OO 

7 

1.9(XK0OO 

14 

5K.  000.000 

S 

.5.000.000 

4  5 

1.400.000 

11 

31.200.000 

10.  5 

1.410.000 

7 

IS2.000 

(i 

700.000 

11.2 

4.000.0110 

H.2 

23.(K)0.0IH) 

7 

410.01)0 

24 

75.  (MW 

20 

700.000 

•20 

2.000.000 

21 

800.  oni) 

17 

lOti.OOO 

21.5 

2.030.000 

IH 

4.400.000 

ItV.  5 

2. '200. 000 

•20 

6.100.000 

16 

33.150.aiO 

14.5 

12.S««.000 

16 

4.'270,0nO 

14 

4. 700.  mo 

5 

l.dOO.OUO 
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Results  of  bacterial  counts  of  market  milk  in  Washington,  1906  and  1907 — Continued. 


I 


Name. 


Spr. 


Spri. 


St. 


Su. 


Sw. 


Ta. 


Te. 


Tr. 


Un.. 


Date. 


July  31,1906 
Aug.  6,1906 
Aug.  24,1906 
Aug.  27,1906 
July  17,1907 
Aug.  5,1907 
Aug.  21,1907 
Aug.  3,1906 
July  8,1907 
July  26,1907 
Aug.  6,1907 
Aug.  15,1907 
Aug.  23,1907 
[Aug.  8,1906 
Aug.  14,1907 
Aug.  30,1906 

....do 

Aug.  31, 1906 

....do 

July  12,1907 
July  19,1907 
July  22.1907 
July  23,1907 
Aug.  5,1907 
Aug.  8,1907 
Aug.  14,1907 
.Aug.  16,1907 

(July  12, 1907 
Aug.  8,1907 
Aug.  15,1907 
(July  16,1907 
[Aug.  2,1907 
Aug.  14.1906 
Aug.  15,1906 
Aug.  16,1906 
Aug.  17,1906 
Aug.  24.1906 
July  11.1907 
JiUy  18,1907 
July  24.1907 
Aug.  13,1907 
Aug.  2f>.  1907 
Sept.  2ti.  1906 
Aug.  2.1907 
Aug.  13.1907 
Aug.  21, 1907 
Aug.  23, 1900 
Aug.  27,1906 
July  8,1907 
July  22,1907 
Aug.  7,1907 
Aug.  16,1907 


Samples  obtained  at— 


Wagon. 

do.. 

Dairy.. 
do.. 


Dairy- - 
...do.. 
Wagon. 


Dairy.. 
Wagon. 
Dairy.. 
Wagon. 

do.. 

Dairy.. 
Wagon. 
Dairy.. 
Wagon. 


Wagon. 

do.. 

Dairy.. 
do.. 


Dairy . . 
do.'. 

Wagon. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


Wagon. 

Dairy.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


Dairy . 


Dairy . , 
do. 


Tempera- 
ture of  I  Number  of 
milk     I     bacteria 

when  ob-     per  cubic 
tained      centimeter. 
(°C.). 


20 

1,600,000 

20 

9,680,000 

20 

2,100,000 

12 

9,000,000 

23 

250,000 

14 

22,000,000 

11 

78,000,000 

12 

260,000 

13 

300,000 

10 

940,000 

11 

2,500,000 

14 

200,000 

8.5 

159,000,000 

22 

44,400,000 

15 

30,000,000 

9 

14,000,000 

8 

11,500,000 

10 

42,000,000 

15 

33,000,000 

21 

2,570,000 

11 

69,000,000 

9.5 

87,500,000 

7 

7,700,000 

16.5 

650,000 

13 

2,000,000 

9 

100,000,000 

9.5 

42,000,000 

9.5 

8,900,000 

15 

2,050,000 

13 

100,000,000 

22.5 

640,000 

21 

400,000 

17 

1,300,000 

15 

2,400,000 

24 

4,800,000 

25 

12,000,000 

24 

15,600,000 

16 

297,000 

11.5 

67,000 

18 

1,060,000 

10 

100,000 

10 

2,500,000 

13 

420,000 

16 

1,190,000 

23 

180,000 

20 

4,200,000 

12 

13,400,000 

13 

28,200,000 

13 

109,000 

8 

182,000 

11 

107,000 

« 

i       \>,^*«i 
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Results  of  bacterial  counts  of  market  milk  in  )Vashington,  1906  and  1907 — Continued. 


Name. 


Va. 

VL. 


Wa. 


Wal. 


Date. 


Samples  obtained  at- 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug.  10, 
Aug.  11, 
Aug.  13, 
Aug.  14, 
Aug.  15, 
Aug.  16, 
....do.. 
Aug.  17, 
Aug.  20, 
Aug.  21. 
Aug.  28, 
....do.. 
Sept.  26. 
July  19, 
July  24, 
Aug.  1, 
Aug.  13, 
'.\ug.  20, 
Aug.  21. 
Aug.  22. 
Aug..  2,3. 
Aug.  24. 
July  23. 
Aug.  14. 
Aug.  2H. 
Aug.  in», 
Aug.  2. 
Julv   i:.. 


1907 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1900 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 


1906 
1906 
190() 
1906 


Wy. 


July  11». 
Aug.  21. 
Aug.  2«i. 
Sopt.  4. 
Sept.    '). 


1906 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1906 
190<i 
190() 
lOtti 
190() 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
I90«i 
1907 
IW7 
1907 
1W7 
\{H)7 
ltK)7 


Wagon . 

....do.. 
do.. 

...do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

....do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

....do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

-...do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

Dairy . . 


Wagon . 
Dairy.. 


Wagon . 

do.. 

<!().. 

do.. 

do.. 


Dairy. . 
...do.. 
.  .do.. 
Wagon. 


Wagon  .  .  .  . 
...do.... 

....«lo 

.    .do 


I  Tempera- 
ture of  t 
mUk 
when  ob- 
tained 
CO. 


Number  of 
bacteria 
per  cubic 

centimeter. 


I 


Avorago  for  VMM) Iti.  rt°  C. 

Average  for  11H)7 14.  2^  ('. 


1.000,000 

105.000,000 

400,000 

3.200,000 

520,000 

200.000 

290,000 

156.000 

40.000 

55.000 

41.000 

48,000 

39.000 

80,000 

130,000 

134,000 

73,000 

106,000 

196.000 

86,000 

84,000 

2,100.000 

3.080,000 

340,000 

210.000 

160.000 

28.800.000 

238.000.000 

(J3.000.000 

119.000.000 

201,000,000 

70.500.000 

26.000.000 

2.800.000 

2.000,000 

31.800.000 

7,000.000 

6,250.000 

6. 800. 000 

590.000 

3,900.000 

10.  .300. 000 

22.134.000 
11.270.000 
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BACTEBIAL  COUNTS  IN  OTHEB  CITIES. 

The  great  bacterial  contamination  of  milk  in  other  cities  is  given 
in  order  to  compare  with  the  results  found  in  Washington. 

The  statement  is  frequently  made  that  the  milk  of  American 
cities  has  fewer  bacteria  than  that  of  European  cities.  The  methods 
used  for  making  bacterial  counts  differ,  so  that  comparisons  are  dif- 
ficult to  make.  The  larger  cities  have  a  much  greater  bacterial 
contamination  in  their  general  milk  supply  than  the  smaller  cities 
and  towns.  We  would  expect  this  difference  when  we  recall  how 
much  easier  it  is  to  obtain  milk  less  than  24  hours  old  in  villages  and 
small  towns. 

In  comparing  the  following  figures  it  must  be  remembered  that  in 
some  instances  the  milk  is  collected  as  it  reaches  the  city,  while 
in  other  instances,  corresponding  to  our  work  in  Washington,  the 
samples  were  taken  as  they  reached  the  consumer.  Bacteria 
multiply  enormously  between  the  time  the  milk  arrives  in  a  city  and 
the  time  it  is  delivered  to  the  consumer. 

Von  Geuns  *»  in  1885  was  the  first  to  give  us  information  concern- 
ing the  number  of  bacteria  contained  in  milk.  He  found  10,545 
bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  in  the  so-called  pasteiuized  milk  sold 
in  Amsterdam. 

Clauss,'^  1889,  made  eight  examinations  of  the  fresh  dairy  milk  of 
Wurzburg  in  the  winter  of  1888-89  and  foimd  the  average  bacterial 
content  to  be  between  1,000,000  and  2,000,000,  the  lowest  count 
being  222,000  and  the  highest  2,300,000.  The  author  says  that 
Hohenkamp  *"  in  the  summer,  in  Wurzburg,  found  the  bacterial  con- 
tent to  range  between  1,900,000  and  7,200,000  per  cubic  centimeter. 

Cnof,**  1889,  working  with  Escherich,  found  in  the  milk  of  Munich, 
as  it  came  to  the  hands  of  the  consumer  five  to  six  hours  after  the 
milking,  that  the  bacterial  content  ranged  between  200,000  and 
6,000,000  per  cubic  centimeter;  a  few  moments  after  milking  the 
number  ranged  between  60,000  and  100,000  per  cubic  centimeter. 

'  Renk,«  1891,  found  between  6,000,000  and  30,700,000  bacteria  per 
cubic  centimeter  in  the  milk  supply  of  Halle.  Further,  from  a  series 
of  30  tests  it  was  found  that  an  average  of  15  milligrams  of  cow's 

a  Von  Geuns,  J.:  Ueber  die  Einwirkung  des  sog.  " Pasteuricirens"  auf  die  Milch. 
Arch.  f.  Hyg.,  vol.  3,  1885,  p.  464. 

'>  Clause.  Johannes:  Bacteriologische  Untersuchungen  der  Milch  im  Winter  1888- 
89  in  Wiirzl)urg  mit  besonderer  Beriicksichtigung  der  Milchs^ure  Bildenden  Bac- 
terien.     Inaug.  disserta.,  Wurzburg,  1889.     38  p.     8**. 

<^  Hohenkamp:  Arch.  f.  Hyg.,  vol.  14,  p.  260. 

d  Cnof:  Quantitative  Spaltpilzuntersuchungen  in  der  Kuhmilch.  Cent.  f.  Bakt., 
vol.  20,  1889,  p.  553. 

«  Renk:  Ueber  Martmilch  in  Halle.  Mtinch.  med.  Woch.,  1891.  Rev.  by  Esche- 
rich,  Cent.  f.  Bakt.,  vol.  10,  1891,  p.  193. 
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excrement  per  liter  was  contained  in  the  milk  supply  of  Halle ;  Leipzig, 
3.8  milligrams;  Berlin,  10.3  milligrams,  and  Munich,  9  milligrams. 

Uhl  «  in  1892  showed  the  great  fluctuation  in  the  bacterial  content 
of  the  milk  of  Giessen.  In  May,  1892,  from  30  examinations  he  found 
it  ranged  between  83,000  and  169,600,000;  in  June  the  lowest  count 
was  10,500  and  the  highest  13,600,000.  /  The  average  in  May  was 
22,900,000,  and  the  average  in  June  was  only  2,900,000. 

Sedgwick  and  Batchelder,''  1892,  were  the  first  to  record  the  bacterial 
content  of  milk  from  an  American  city.  From  a  series  of  examina- 
tions of  the  milk  supply  of  Boston  and  its  suburbs  they  report  as 
follows : 


City. 

Samples. 

Bacteria 
per  cubic 
centimeter. 

4,222,500 
2.778,000 
3,259.600 

City. 

1   Bacteria 
Samples.  1  per  cubic 
1  centimeter. 

Charleston 

South  Boston 

■ 
8 
9 

io 

Roxbury 

North  End 

17  ;       1,874,300 
6  1          706,100 

Jamaica  Plain 

Back  Bay.. 

7         1,180,800 

These  samples  were  taken  directly  from  the  milk  wagons  and 
planted  at  once. 

From  groceries  16  samples  additional  were  taken  which  averaged 
4,577,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter. 

Ten  samples  collected  from  well-to-do  families  averaged  1,438,000 
bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter. 

Forty-four  samples  of  the  so-called  ''railroacr^  milk  from  one 
dealer  averaged  500,000  per  cubic  centimeter.  The  extremes  were 
5,664,000  and  2,200. 

Another  set  of  ten  samples  examined  on  arrival  in  Boston  averaj^ed 
371,000  per  cubic  centimeter. 

Knochenstiern"^  in  1893  gives  the  results  of  examination  of  milk  at 
Dorpat,  Russia,  between  September  18  and  January  25,  as  follows: 

Average  bac- 
teria per 
cubic  cent- 
imeter. 

From  milkmon 10,  200.  000 

Village  milk 12,  000.  000 

Market  milk 25,  000.  (MH) 

Shop  milk 30,  000,  000 

"  Uhl:  rntersuchiiiigen  (ler  Mart  milch  ill  (liessen.    Zeit   1.  Ilyi:..  vol.  12   lSJ)2.p.47o. 

^  Sedgwick  and  Hatchelder:  A  i)acteri()l()i;ical  cxaininatioiiof  th<»  Boston  milk  su|>- 
ply.     Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  vol.  12(1,  1S92.  p.  25. 

'■  Knochenstiern,  Hugo:  I'eber  dem  Kcimgclialt  dtr  l)orpat«r  Martmih^h  nebst 
einigen  l)a<teriologisclu'n  rntersuchungen  von  Fraucniuilch.  Inaug.  Disserta., 
Dorpat.     1893.     51  p.     8^. 
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The   same 
authors: 


author  gives   abstracts   of  findings   by   the   following 


Author. 


Duivrid  (16  examinations) 

Genus  (dairy  milk) 

Cunningham,  D.  (1891) . . . 


City. 


Warsaw.... 
Amsterdam 
Calcutta 


Average  bacteria 
per  cubic  centi- 
meter. 


4,000,000 

2,500,000 

3,400  to  3,000,000 


Rowland,"  1895,  found  the  average  bacterial  content  of  25  sam- 
ples of  milk  in  London  to  be  500,000  per  cubic  centimeters. 

Frye  ^  in  1896  examined  nine  samples  of  milk  in  Buffalo  as  it  was 
delivered  to  the  consumer  from  December  28,  1895,  to  June  11,  1896, 
and  found  the  bacterial  content  to  range  from  48,000  to  43,600,000 
per  cubic  centimeter. 

In  six  samples  of  grocery  milk  examined  from  January  26  to  June 
11,  1896,  the  bacterial  content  ranged  between  25,000  anrf  25,000,000 
per  cubic  centi^jieter. 

In  seven  samples  of  ''certified  milk''  the  bacterial  content  ranged 
between  4,400  and  132,700  per  cubic  centimeter. 

Pakes*^  in  1900  states  that  London's  milk  supply  contains  between 
3,000,000  and  4,000,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter. 

Park,^  1901,  found  the  milk  in  New  York  City  to  contain,  as  a 
rule,  excessive  numbers  of  bacteria.  During  the  coldest  weather 
the  milk  in  the  shops  averages  over  300,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centi- 
meter, during  cool  weather  about  1,000,000,  and  during  the  hot 
weather  about  5,000,000.  He  found  the  condition  of  the  average 
city  milk  very  different,  depending  upon  temperature  and  other 
conditions.  The  milk  as  it  is  received  in  New  York  from  the  rail- 
roads averages  over  5,000,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter,  the 
lowest  count  being  52,000  and  the  highest  35,200,000. 

Burrage  ''in  1901  states  that  American  cities  appear  to  have  better 
milk  from  a  bacterial  standpoint  than  European  citifes.  In  the  latter, 
milk  seldom  contains  less  than  5,000,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centi- 
meter.    In  the  milk  supply  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  the  number  of 

o  Rowland,  Sidney  D.:  Report  of  25  samples  of  milk  examined  as  to  their  bacterial 
flora.     Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1895,  vol.  2,  p.  .321. 

f>  Frye,  Maud  J.:  Notes  upon  the  estimation  of  the  number  of  bacteria  in  milk. 
Med.  Rec,  1896,  vol.  2,  p.  442. 

c  Pakt»8,  Walter:  The  application  of  bacteriology  to  public  health.  Lancet,  1900, 
vol.  1,  p.  311. 

^  Park,  W.  H.:  The  great  bacterial  contamination  of  the  milk  of  cities,  can  it  be 
le8sene<l  by  the  action  of  health  authorities?    Journ.  Hyg.,  vol.  1,  1901,'p.  391. 

''  Burnige,  Severanr(»:  Som(*  sanitary  aspects  of  milk  supplies  and  dairying.  Iowa 
Board  Health,  Eleventh  Bien.  Rep.,  1901,  p.  373. 
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bacteria  was  found  to  be  comparatively  low,  the  milk  being  deliv- 
ered to  the  consumer  within  a  few  hours  after  milking.  The  bacte- 
ria varied  from  11,000  to  300,000  per  cubic  centimeter. 

Goler,"  1903,  states  that  prior  to  1900  the  average  bacterial  counts 
of  86  samples  of  Rochester,  X.  Y.,  milk  showed  837,000  per  cubic 
centimeter,  excluding  26  per  cent  of  the  samples  which  contained 
over  5,000,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter. 

Dodd,*"  1904,  gives  the  following: 


District. 

Standard  of 
shop. 

Good  class 

.do     ... 

Average                                                                          Average « 
bacteria                                                 a*o«^a,^ «/     bacteria 
per  cubic                 District.                 ^^^J^^^     per  cubic 
centi-                                                         ^'^^P-             centi- 
meter,                                                                         meter. 

city  of  London 

CItv  of  Westminster 

4  800,000      IsUngton... 

Good  class 

...  .do 

1,600.000 

1,600,000      Finsbury 

2,300,000 

Uolborn  

.do 

4,800,000             Do 

Poor  class .... 

3.200.000 

1 

Byrnes, '^  1904,  speaking  of  milk  inspection  in  Philadelphia,  says: 
"Another  branch  of  this  subject  is  the  almost  incredible  nflmber  of 
bacteria  found  in  our  milk  supply,  which  vary  from  1,600  to  21,000,000 
per  cubic  centimeter.'' 

Jordan,^  1904,  found  that  the  market  milk  of  Chicago  ccmtained 
an  average  of  9,361,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  in  April, 
10,071,000  in  May,  and  18,924,000  in  June,  1904.  Sixteen  per  cent 
of  the  samples  examined  contained  over  20,000,000  bacteria  per  cubic 
centimeter. 

Bergey,*  1904,  found  as  a  result  of  the  examination  of  ten  samples 
taken  at  random  from  a  large  series  of  examinations  made  in  July, 
1900,  from  milk  taken  at  railroad  depots  in  Philadelphia,  an  average 
bacterial  content  of  4,802,355  per  cubic  centimeter.  The  author 
gives  a  table  showing  the  reported  average  bacterial  content  per  cubic 
centimeter  of  the  milk  in  other  American  cities,  as  follows: 

Bacteria  per 
cubic  c<»n- 
ti  meter. 

New  York 4.  000,  000 

Boston 2.  300.  000 

rhica«,'o 2.  350,  000 

Baltimore 4,  000,  0(H) 

Wilmington 7.  000,  000 

«  Goler,  G(»orge  W.:  The  infhienee  of  the  muni<ipal  milk  supply  upon  the  dt^athjj 
of  young  children.     X.  Y.  State  Journ.  Med.,  vol.  3.  1903,  p.  493. 

f>  Dodd,  F.  Lawson:  The  problem  of  tln'  milk  su})ply.     London,  IJKM.     77  p.     S^. 

c  Byrnes,  W.  J.:  Annual  report  of  the  chief  insjx'ctor  of  milk  for  th(»  year  llHti. 
Philadelphia  Bur.  Health,  Ann.  Rep.,  1903,  p.  7(). 

<i  Analyses  of  Chicago  Market  Milk,  a  report  by  th<^  health  and  sanitation  (xnnmittei* 
of  the  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago,  1904. 

«  Bergey,  1).  II.:  Sanitary  superv'ision  of  the  collection  an<l  marketing  of  milk. 
Univ.  Pii.Mod.  liuU.,  vol.  17,  1904,  p.  187. 
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He  says  that  European  market  milk  has  been  found  to  contain  a 
greater  average  bacterial  count,  ranging  from  5,000,000  to  10,000,000, 
and  frequently  20,000,000  to  180,000,000. 

Proskauer,  Seligmann,  and  Croner,®  1907,  found  that  Danish  milk 
sold  in  Berlin  in  the  summer  varied,  in  rotind  numbers,  between 
5,000,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  and  innumerable  quantities. 
In  the  winter  this  milk  contained  about  2,140,000  bacteria  per  cubic 
centimeter. 

The  same  investigators  found  that  the  market  milk  of  Berlin 
averaged  3,500,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  in  sununer  and 
567,000  in  winter. 

Knox  and  Schorer,^  1907,  state  that  several  summers  ago  the  quality 
of  the  milk  supplied  to  the  working  classes  in  Baltimore  was  studied 
during  two  successive  sunmiers  at  the  laboratory  of  the  Thomas 
Wilson  Sanitarium.  Much  of  the  milk  on  sale  at  the  small  stores 
was  shown  to  be  unfit  for  consumption,  having  aliigh  bacterial  count. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  general  market  milk  of  Washington, 
as  well  as  that  of  other  large  American  and  European  cities,  is 
worthy  the  serious  attention  of  health  officers  as  far  as  excessive 
bacterial  contamination  is  concerned. 

oProekauer,  B.,  Seligmann,  E.,  and  Croner,  Fr.:  Uber  die  Beschaffenheit  der  in 
Berlin  eingefuhrten  daniscben  Milch.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  hygienischen  MilchkontroUe. 
Zeit.  f.  Hyg.,  vol.  57,  1907,  p.  173-247. 

^Knox,  J.  H.  Mason,  and  Schorer,  Edwin  H.:  A  study  of  hospital  and  dispensary 
milk  in  warm  weather;  with  special  reference  to  pasteurization.  Arch.  Pediatrics, 
July,  1907. 
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THE  GERMICIDAL  PROPERTY  OF  MILK. 


Hy  Milton  J.  Rosenau, 

Director  Hygienic  Laboratory,  Pvhlic  Health  and  Marine- Hospital  Service,  and 

Georoe  W.  McCoy. 

Passed  Assistant  Surgeon,  P^iblic  Health  and  Marine- Hospital  Service. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Judged  by  the  number  of  colonies  that  develop  upon  agar  plates, 
the  bacteria  in  milk  first  diminish  then  increase  in  number.  'This 
occurs  only  in  raw  milk  during  the  first  few  hours  after  it  is  drawn. 
Although  the  bacteria  seemingly  decrease  in  number  they  never  disap- 
p(»ar  entirely.  After  this  initial  decrease  there  is  a  continuous  and 
great  increase  until  the  milk  contains  enormous  numbers. 

It  was  early  noted  that  under  certain  conditions  raw  milk  may  keep 
longer  than  heated  milk.  In  other  words,  the  property  of  milk  to 
restrain  the  growth  of  bacteria  is  destroyed  by  heat. 

Before  this  so-called  germicidal  property  of  milk  was  discovered  it 
had  been  observed  that  fresh  blood,  or  blood  serum,  had  distinct 
powers  of  destroying  bacteria.  Further,  that  blood  resists  putrefac- 
tive and  fermentative  changes.  It  is  now  clear  that  blood,  apart 
from  the  phagocytic  action  of  its  cells,  has  definite  germicidal  proper- 
ties. This  is  due  to  substances  dissolved  in  the  blood  serum  which 
have  the  power  of  clumping,  killing,  or  dissolving  the  bacterial  cells. 
The  germicidal  properties  of  blood  are  destroyed  by  heat  and  disap- 
pear spontaneously  in  a  short  time  after  the  blood  has  been  removed 
from  the  body. 

This  power  of  the  blood  is  an  important  protection  against  bac- 
terial invasion.  Similar  uses  have  been  assigned  to  the  **  antibodies" 
in  milk. 

Not  only  the  blood,  but  other  body  fluids  have  germicidal  proper- 
ties in  var\'ing  degree,  so  that  it  was  not  surprising  when  similar 
powers  were  attributed  to  milk,  especially  when  we  consider  that 
the  fluid  part  of  milk,  with  many  of  its  dissolved  constituents,  is 
secreted  directly  from  the  blood. 

449 
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This  initial  power  of  milk  to  restrain  or  destroy  bacteria  is  exceed- 
ingly feeble  and  variable.  The  germicidal  properties  of  milk  have 
been  much  misunderstood,  especially  by  dairymen,  some  of  whom 
argue  that  advantage  may  be  taken  of  this  property  for  the  preser- 
vation of  milk  without  the  use  of  ice. 

When  we  stop  to  consider  that  bacteria  frequently  enter  the  im- 
perfectly closed  orifice  of  the  teat  and  grow  well  in  the  milk  contained 
in  the  milk  cisterns,  and  that  they  often  invade  the  finer  tubules  of 
the  gland  structure  itself  where  the  milk  is  being  freshly  secreted, 
we  must  be  convinced  that  the  "germicidar^  power  of  milk  must  be 
exceedingly  feeble,  if  it  exist  at  all. 

This  property  varies  with  the  milk  of  different  animals,  and  also 
with  the  milk  of  the  same  animal  at  different  times. 

There  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  restraining  action  of  fresh  raw 
milk  upon  the  growth  of  bacteria  varies  with  the  bacterial  species,  and 
when  we  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  phenomenon  we  find  that  this 
is  what  we  might  expect. 

When  micro-organisms  are  transferred  to  a  strange  medium  they 
sometimes  hesitate,  until  they  become  sufficiently  accustomed  to 
the  new  surroundings,  before  they  begin  to  grow  and  multiply. 
Our  experiments  show  that  this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case  and 
can  not  account  for  the  facts  now  under  consideration. 

We  know  that  the  serum  of  milk  may  contain  ''antibodies''  in 
appreciable  and  variable  quantity  similar  to  those  found  in  the 
blood.  For  instance,,  diphtheria,  tetanus,  and  other  antitoxins 
have  been  demonstrated  in  the  milk  of  immunized  animals.  We 
might  also  expect  slight  and  variable  quantities  of  the  agghitinating, 
bactericidal,  and  bacteriolytic  substances  present  in  blood  serum 
to  pass  into  the  milk  serum.  Agglutinins  in  milk  would  apparently 
diminish  the  number  of  bacteria  contained  therein  when  estimated 
by  the  number  of  colonies  that  develop  on  agar  plates.  Such  a 
decrease  would  be  apparent,  not  real.  Microscopic  examination  of 
the  bacteria  in  milk  made  at  once  after  milking,  and  again  in  eight 
hours,  demonstrates  that  such  agghitination  actually  takes  place. 
This  is  confirmed  by  our  other  technitjue. 

We  know  that  milk  always  contains  large  numbers  of  leucocytes — 
many  of  them  of  the  polymorphonuclear  variety.  These  are  known 
to  be  active  phagocytes,  and  we  might  assume  that  they  are  active  in 
milk  for  a  short  time  after  it  is  drawn.  In  fact  we  have  found  that 
some  of  the  leucocytes  actually  contain  more  bacteria  after  eight 
hours  than  when  freshly  drawn. 

If  phagocytosis  plays  a  part  in  the  dimimition  in  the  number  of 
bacteria  in  milk,  we  must  assume  that  the  milk   .serum   must   also 
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contain  upsojiic  power."  Our  work  shows  that  phagocytosis  plays  no 
essential  role  in  the  apparent  reduction  in  tJie  number  of  bacteria  in 
fresh  milk. 

It  seems  that  the  germicidal  property  of  milk  corresponds  to  a 
similar  property  of  fresh  blood  serum.  This  makes  it  probable  that 
the  causes  are  numerous  and  complex.  Further,  it  explains  w^hy  the 
action  is  variable  in  different  milks  and  in  milk  from  the  same  cow 
at  different  times.  It  also  gives  us  a  clew  as  to  why  the  acticm  is  to 
a  certain  extent  specific. 

Although  the  germicidal  property  of  fresh  milk  is  feeble,  it  must 
be  of  value  to  the  suckling.  This  self-evident  fact  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  using  fresh  milk  for  artificial  feeding. 

EXAMPLES  OF  THE   GERMICIDAL   ACTION. 

The  following  examples  show  that  milk  when  fresh  and  raw  actu- 
ally restrains  the  growth  of  bacteria  as  judged  by  the  development 
of  colonies  upon  agar  plates.  Whether  the  bacteria  are  restrained, 
destroyed,  or  clumped  is  not  evident  from  such  technique. 

This  series  shows  the  effect  upon  the  growth  of  the  common  bac- 
teria that  usually  contaminate  milk.  These  results  show  a  restrain- 
ing, rather  than  a  germicidal  action,  which  varies  with  the  tempera- 
ture. The  reduction  is  more  apparent  from  a  study  of  our  work  with 
pure  cultures  (vide  infra) . 

Table   No.  I. —  Milk  from  a  healthy  row  (No.  1). 
.    [  Iniino<iiHtPly  aftor  milking  contained  400  bacteria  p<*r  cubic  continu'tcr] 

;  Bacteria   per  cubic  centimeter   at   different 
temperatures. 


Time  after  milking.                                   Room  te^np^T- 

ature,  16°  to 
23«  C. 

2  hours ...           ....                        430 

15"  I'. 

450 

600 

300 

3.50 

300 

400 

2.000 

2.000 

1.000 

3.800 

61.000 

118.000 

3.080.000 

33.400.000 

192.000.000 

Innumerable. 

onins  in  milk. 

.37°  ('. 

4  hours 100 

6  hours                                                                                                        350 

350 
2  100 

H  hours . .                                .                        AH\ 

346,000 

1.780,000 

32.800,000 

75.500.000 

Sour 

10  hours                                                                                                            500 

12  hours   .                                                                                                     400 

14  hours TjOO 

24  hours                                                                                                    o  000 

36  hours rtO.OOO 

4X  hours 366.000 

60  hours '. 780.000 

72  hours 24.200.000 

H4  hours "250.000,000 

IW  hours ,330.a)0.000 

lOK  hours 910. 000. 000 

120  hours Sour. 

144  hours 

ain  fact  Woodhead  and  Mitchell  claim  to  have  demonstrated  ops 

Jqv\t\x.v>\.V«X^ 

and  Hactr.,  vol.  11.  1906-7,  p.  408. 
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Table  No.  2. —  Milk  fro  ma  healthy  cow  {Xn.  t). 
[Iminediatdy  after  milking  contained  500  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter.] 


Time  uft(>r  milking. 

Racteria  per 

cubic  centimeter  at  different 
temperatures. 

Room  temper- 
ature, 26*'  to 
29^  C. 

ir>°  C. 

37**  C. 

2  hoiirH 

1 
'                   1,300 

4  hours 

700 

900 

!m 

600 

1.200 

80,000 

1.380.000 

89.000,000 

Sour. 

ll.ilOD 

6hoiu-8 

8  hours ...   . 

400 

'                   7.800 

38.000 
342,000 

10  hours 

29,000 

50.000,000 

24  hours 

340j000.000 

Sour. 

48  hours... 

Innumerable. 

' .                 Sour. 

72  hours 

9<)  hours 

Table  Nci^.  3. —  Milk  from  a  healthy  cow  (No.  1). 
[Inmie<iiately  after  milking  contained  8,300  bacteria  per  (jubic  centimeter.] 


I      Bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  at  various 
temperatures. 


Time  after  milking. 

Kooni,26*>  to 
29°  C. 

8,000 
2,000 
6.000 

lo*»  C\ 

.37*  (\ 

2  hours 

. 

3  hours .... 

2.000 

2.000 

4  hours 

5  hours 

2.000    

6  hours 

2.000 
1.000 
1.000 

1. 000 

ti.nni» 

7  hours 

20.000 

8  hours 

llWi.OlKi 

THE  EFFECT  OF  TEMPERATURE. 


Teinf)erature  has  a  decidod  influence  u|)()n  this  j)henomenoii. 
When  the  milk  is  kept  warm  (.S7°  C.)  the  deerease  in  the  number 
of  ('()h)nies  is  strikinjx,  hut  of  short  duration.  Wlien  the  milk  is 
kept  cool  (lo°  C.)  the  deerejise  is  less  marked,  hut  more  prolonged. 
This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  eurves  nos.  S  to  l.'>. 

These  curves  were  plotted  from  the  f()Ilowin<;  tal)les,  which  show 
the  t^'ermicidal  properties  of  milk  for  individual  s|)ecies  of  bacteria. 
The  ex|)eriments  were  conducted  as  follows: 

Milk  was  ol)tained  from  a  healthy  cow.  usin<:  |)articular  precau- 
tions to  prevent  outside  contamination.  For  this  milk  we  are 
j^^reatly  indebted  to  Doctor  Schroeder  and  Mr.  Cotton,  of  the  Kx- 
periment  Station,  Department  of  A<:ricultun\  Bethesda,  Md. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  |)rccaut ions,  a  cloth  wet  with  bichloride 
solution  waN  |)lac(Ml  under  tlic  cow.  |)crmitlinir  only  the  teats  to  pn»- 
jcct  tlinni^h.     The  foremilk  was  discardcMl  and  ah»>ut  10  to  15  cubir- 
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centimeters  of  the  midmilk  was  introduced  directly  into  sterile  test 
tubes.  Some  of  these  tubes,  tested  soon  afterwards,  were  found  to  re- 
main practically  sterile;  others  contained  about  60  bacteria  per 
cubic  centimeter.  Without  delay,  a  loopful  of  a  pure  culture  of  the 
orjjanism  to  be  tested  from  a  twenty-four-hour  old  agar  slant  was 
placed  in  the  tubes  of  the  freshly  drawn  milk.  Two  of  the  tubes 
were  contaminated  >tith  each  culture  tested;  one  of  them  kept  at 
15°  C.  and  the  other  at  37°  C. 

For  a  control,  a  similar  loopful  of  culture  was  planted  in  a  tube 
of  whole  milk  that  had  been  sterilized  fractionally  upon  three  suc- 
cessive days.  At  intervals  all  the  tubes  were  shaken  in  order  to 
obtain  a  uniform  suspension,  and  a  loopful  planted  upon  agar. 
Duplicate  plates  showed  that  the  loop  always  took  up  about  the 
same  quantities.  The  results,  however,  do  not  pretend  to  mathe- 
matical accuracy,  but  are  sufficiently  consistent  to  show  any  murked 
increase  or  diminution  in  the  number  of  colonies. 


Table  No.  4. — B.  typhosus. 


Milk  from  healthy  cow  (No.  "2). 


At  once,  after  milking  . 

2  houra  later 

4  hours  later 

G  hours  later 

8  hours  later 

10  hours  later 

12  hours  later 

24  hours  later 

48  hours  lat4>r 


Number  of  bacteria  per  loop— 


At  15«»  C. 

In  raw  '  ^ ^f^^" 
^^'     I     milk. 


6.720 
ft.  100 
5.940 


4.620 
3.180 
4.200 

(a) 


At  37«>  C. 


In  raw 
milk. 


In  Mteril- 
milk. 


10,400 

6,580 

4.860 

10,180 

4,300 

6.600 

15.000 

985 

15.360 

20,000 

388 

(0) 

20.000 

62 

(0) 

11.000  , 

480 

(0) 

37.500 

1,800 

(«) 

31.000 

(o) 

C) 

(O) 

a  lnniimera))Ie. 


Here  it  was  plain  that  there  was  an  actual  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  typhoid  c())lonies  from  the  tube  kept  at  37°  C.  during  the  first 
eight  hours,  after  which  multiplication  began.  The  bacteria  in  the 
sterilized  milk  used  as  a  control  increased  almost  from  the  start.  At 
15°  C.  the  restraining  effect  is  similar,  but  less  pronounced  and  more 
prolonged. 
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Table  No.  5. — B.  dysenterise. 


Milk  from  healthy  cow  (No.  2). 


Number  of  bacteria  per  loop— 
At  15«»  C.  At  37°  C. 


At  once,  after  milking 

2  hours  later 

4  hours  later 

e  hours  later 

8  hours  later 

10  hours  later 

12  hours  later 

24  hours  later 

48  hours  later 

72  hours  later 

96  hours  later 

a  Innumerable. 


In  raw- 
milk. 


2,820 

1.380 

900 

756 

890 

660 

540 

121 

109 

50 

55 


In  steril- 
ized 

milk.     I 


In  raw 
milk. 


Insteril- 
,      ized 
milk. 


3,960  4,680  27,000 

3,800  1,000  15.000 

4,200  720  27.000 

4,400!  640  (a) 

6,360  '  348  (a) 

8,040  I  1,296  (o) 

9,600  7,200  («> 

15,000  15.000  («» 

(o)  (a)         


This  shows  the  same  phenomenon  as  in  the  case  of  the  typhoid 
bacillus,  excepting  that  the  restraining  power  of  the  raw  milk  at  1 5°  C. 
is  more  evident  and  prolonged  for  the  dysentery  bacillus. 

Table  No.  6. — B.  lactis  arogenes. 


Milk  from  henlthy  cow  (No.  2). 


Numl>er  of  ))acteria  per  loop— 
At  15"  C.  At  37°  C. 


In  raw   ^"jif,"'"     In  raw   ^"^"l:;"*- 

iTiilk  *^^  milk  »**^ 

'""'^-         milk.         *""*^-  milk. 


At  once.  afU'f  milking |      19.920 

2  hours  later |      14.  ITJO 

4  hours  lat^r !      1').  120  | 


(» hours  lat<'r. 

8  hours  later. 
10  hours  later. 
12  hotirs  lat<'r. 
24  hours  later. 
48  hours  latiT. 


Ki.riSO 
10.9is0  , 
12.4.')0  I 
9. 720 
9.  440 


9.  UX) 
(i.  soo 

10.000 
lO.(MM) 


Hi.  000 

24.000 

7.7.)0 

1.200 

4lM 

4..'iOO 

(<n 


2:i.oiio 

.')7..'il»0 


This  organism  is  one  of  the  common  causes  of  lactic  acid  fermenta- 
tion. It  is  practically  always  present  in  milk  unle.^s  ()l)tained  with 
extraordinary  precautions.  It  is  evident  that  this  |)articular  samj)!'- 
of  raw  milk  exerted  the  same  temporary  restraining  influence  upon 
this  organism  that  it  did  u|)on  the  pathogenic  species. 
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Table  No.  7. — V.  cholerx. 


MUk  from  healthy  cow  (No.  2). 


At  once,  after  milking 

2  hours  later 

4  hours  later 

6  hours  later 

8  hours  later 

10  hours  later 

12  hours  later 

24  hours  later 

48  hours  later 

72  hours  later 

96  hours  lat<'r 


Number  of  bacteria  per  loop — 


At  16«>  C. 


At3r»C. 


In  raw     ^^^^^'^ 
mUk. 


2,820 

740 

1,440 

1.740 

1,800 

820 

1,010 

1.440 

900 

6,700 

3,000 


ized 
milk. 

in  raw 
milk. 

3,540 

6,000 

7,860 

6,720 

4,980 

987 

5,100 

1,711 

5,280 

6,300 

7,200 

11,880 

9,300 

15,660 

16,000 

(«) 

In  steril- 
ized 
milk. 


8,460 
9,780 

15,795 

(«) 

(«) 

(«) 

(«) 

(«) 


(«) 


a  Innumerable. 


The  milk  had  practically  the  same  power  of  restraining  cholera  that 
it  had  for  the  other  bacteria  tested. 


Table  No.  ^.  -B.  diphtheria'. 


Milk  from  healthy  cow  (No.  2). 


Number  of  bacteria  per  loop— 
At  15°  C.  '  At  37°  C. 


At  onc<\  after  milking  . 

2  hours  later 

4  hours  later 

ti  hours  lat<'r 

8  hours  lttt»»r 

10  hours  later 

12  hours  later 

24  hours  lat^'r 

48  hours  luti'r 


In  raw 
milk. 


270 
30 
230 
270 
330 
600 
200 
145 


In  steril- 
ized 
milk. 


160 
230 
430 
160 
300 
120 
180 
245 


m  raw  j  ^^;!!''>- 
_ti|^     Ized 

""**^*    milk. 


470 
333 
285 
265 
275 
150 
215 


170 
1,180 
Lost. 
370 
960 
2.700 
3.800 
8,420 


a  Innumerable. 

The  results  obtained  with  the  diphtheria  bacillus  are  perhaps  not 
quite  so  graphic  as  with  the  other  organisms,  partly  for  the  reason 
that  the  diphtheria  bacillus  is  not  motile  and  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
a  unifonn  suspension;  and  also  partly  for  the  reason  that  it  grows  so 
slowly,  if  at  all,  at  15°  C.  However,  at  37°  C.  definite  restraining 
action  is  evident  in  the  raw  milk  as  compared  wnth  the  sterilized  milk. 

RELATION  TO  AGhOLUTINATION. 

Actual  agglutination  in  milk  is  somewhat  diflicult  to  demonstrate 
macroscopically.  Under  the  microscope,  in  stained  preparations,  t.K^ 
bacteria  are  in  large  and  dense  clusters  iiv  taw  wuWl  ^W^x  '^V^xj^^vw^ 
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eight  hours  at  37°  C.  In  the  boiled  milk  used  as  a  control  the  bac- 
teria under  the  same  conditions  appear,  singly  or  in  very  short  chains. 
Care  was  taken  to  break  up  all  clumps  in  the  suspensions  used  to 
inoculate  both  the  raw  and  the  boiled  milk. 

Vigorous  shaking  also  gave  definite  results^  plainly  proving  that 
agglutination  }s  one  of  the  factors  that  cause  an  apparent  decrease 
in  the  number  of  bacteria. 

The  agglutinated  bacterial  clusters  were  shaken  asunder  by  either 
one  or  both  of  the  following  methods,  stated  in  each  table: 

1.  Vigorous  shaking  of  the  milk  for  about  five  minutes  in  a  glass- 
stoppered  cylinder. 

2.  Drawing  the  suspension  in  and  out  a  number  of  times  through  a 
capillary  pipette,  the  end  of  which  is  broken  off  square  and  closely 
applied  to  the  bottom  of  a  test  tube. 

Table  No.  9. — Milk  from  healthy  cow  {No.  :ii)  inoculated  ij  hours  after  milking. 
[OrganisiiLs  from  24-hour  agar  cultures.    Controls,  same  milk  heated  to  boiling.] 


Colonies  per 
loop  at  once 
after  inocu- 
lation. 


Colonies  per 
Colonies  per    loop  after  8 
loop  after  8       hours  at  . 
hours  at    |  37®  C.  after 
37°  C.  mod-  i  vigorous  agi- 
erate  shak-  I  tation  and 
ing.         !  mixing  with 
pipette. 


B.  typhosus  in  raw  milk , 

B.  typhosus,  control. . .  • 

Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  in  raw  milk. 

Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  control 

H.  coli  in  raw  milk 

H.  coli,  control 

Original  milk 


5,620  I 
9,540 
4,660 
4.850 
2,600 
S.IOO 
17 


2,640  < 

ab  1,000,000 

3,810 

u«>  200,000 

9.720 

fl  ''  1.500.000 

45 


9,7» 


5,610 
a  b  100. 000 


«  inniinu'rabU".  '»  About. 

Tabi.k  No.  10. —  Milk  from  healthy  cow  {\o.  J)  inoculated  l\  hours  after  milkiruj. 

[Controls,  samr  milk  ht-atod  in  .VnioM  stcrilizrr  to  1()()°  C.  for  10  iniiuitos.     Organisms  u»e<l  wftv 

from  24-h()ur  agarcultiin^s.] 


Ba<t<'ria  jxt    hours  at  37 
looj)  at  oner.         C..  ttiln' 
nuxloraiely 
shakon. 


Bacteria  per 
Bactmapor  i^^lV'^^o 
h,...Vo  ..♦  -JTO      C.  culture 


vigorou.sly 
agitated  .5 
minutes  and 
mixed  with 
a  pipette. 


H.  iactis  a«'rop»nrs  in  raw  milk 

li.  lartis  Hi'rogriu's.  coiitrcil 

B.  typh<»siis  in  raw  milk 

B.  typhosus,  contrc*! 

StaphyhHMX'cns  pyop'iu's  luin'us  in  raw  nulk. 
StaphyiocMK'cus  pyop'ncs  aureus,  cotitrol 
Original  milk 


l.JQl) 
1 .  20() 
;{.44() 

2.120 

4 


I 


4.  107 

7.r^<i 

1 .  220 

2.070 

iO.OOO    .... 
•'    . .    . 

a  Innuuw^rvvXAv}. 
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Tablk  No.  \i.-Milk 

from  healthy  cow  {No'.  4)  planted  li  hours  after  milking. 

IControls, 

same  milk  boiled— 24-hour8  old  agar  culture  used.] 

Bacteria 
per  loop, 
at  once 
after  In- 
oculation. 

Bacteria 

hours  at 
37*  C. 

Bacteria 
per  loop. 

after  4 
hours  at 

37*  C. 

Bacteria 
per  loop, 
after  6^ 
hours  at, 
37*  C. 

Bacteria  per  loop,  after 
8i  hours  at  ST  C. 

Moder- 
ately 
shaken. 

Mixed 

with 

pipetto. 

B.  typhosus  in  mw  milk 

1,880 

1,380 

1.0«0 

1,480 

1.960 

12,200 

B.  typnosus   in    same    milk 

iKJiled  (control) 

2,120 

•  4.020 

a  6  800,000 

(o) 

C«»)               («) 

B.  typhosus  inr  raw  milk  plus 

1  drop  typhoid  serum  : 

2,100 

2,040 

1.920 

2,360 

1,260        a  6  20.000 

B.  typhosus  in  t>oUed  milk 

plus  1  drop  typhoid  serum.. 

2,280 

2.360 

7,020              6,480 

10.860        0  0  60,000 

B.  typhosus  in  bouillon  plus 

1.830 

970 

2.920;            9,180 

11,160  ,    0  6  100,000 

1  drop  typhoid  serum 

Original  milk 

0 

1 

2 

2 

2                     46 

oj 

nnunierable. 

b  About. 

The  typhoid  s^rum  used  in  this  experiment  was  a  strongly  agglu- 
tinating horse  serum  (strength  over  1  :  10,000). 

It  will  be  seen  that  boiled  milk  plus  typhoid  agglutinin  acts  much 
the  same  as  the  raw  milk.  The  contrast  in  each  case  with  the  con- 
trol ( boiled  milk)  is  striking. 

The  fact  that  agglutination  plays  a  prominent  r61e  in  this  phe- 
nomenon is  well  illustrated  in  this  table  by  the  fact  that  the  bacterial 
clumps  may  be  shaken  apart.  This  was  confirmed  by  the  micro- 
scopic examinations  of  stained  smears  in  each  case. 

Table  No.  \2.— Milk  from  healthy  cow  (No.  2). 
I  Plantings  1  hour  after  milking.J 


\\.  typhosus  in  raw  milk 

H.  typhosus  in  boiled  milk 

4H-hour  B.  Coii  cuitun'  in  raw  milk . 
O rigi nai  milk 


Bacteria 
per  loop 
at  once 
after  in- 
'oculation. 


5,400 

6.400 

16.000 

2 


Bacteria 
per  loop 

after 

3  hours  at 

37*  C. 


i 


4,680 
5,040 
12.000 


Bacteria 
per  loop 

after 

5  hours  at 

37°  r. 


4.720 

aftlOO.OOO 

ll.OftO 


Bacteria  per  loop  after 
7  hours  at  37*  C. 


Moder- 
ately 
shaken. 


Mixed 

with 

p?pcttc. 


2.250  .5.400 

0^200.000  a^200.000 

9,000  oft40.000 

3  112 


o  Innumerable. 


b  About. 
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Table  No.  13. — Milk  from  healthy  cow  {No.  2). 
[  Plantings  I  hour  after  milking.] 


1  loop  fsDces  and  hay  emulsion  in  raw  milk. 

1  drop  faeces  and  hay  emulsion  in  raw  milk.' 

5  drops  fsBces  and  hay  emulsion  in  raw 

milk 


Bacteria 
per  loop 
at  once 
after  in- 
oculation. 

Bacteria 
per  loop 

after 

3  hours  at 

37°  C. 

Bacteria 
per  loop 

after 

6  hours  at 

37"  C. 

Bacteria  per  loop  after 
7  hours  at  37*  C. 

Moder-         Mixed 

ately             with 

shaken.        pipette. 

720 

6«) 

480 

420 

4,320 

4,8«0 

4,640 

li.OOO 

3.780 

9,720 

10,500  ; 


7.. TOO 


9,900 


13,000 


20,000 


Table  No.   14. — Milk  from  healthy  cow  {No.  ^)  planted  1\  hours  after  milking. 

[Controls  same  milk  boiled.]  ^ 


bacteria 
per  loop 
at  once 
after  in- 
ocula- 
tion. 


1  drop  cow  fa3ces  apd  hay  suspension 

in  raw  milk 

1  drop  cow  fteces  and  hay  suspension 

in  boiled  milk  (control) 

4  drops  cow  f  seoes  and  hay  suspension 

in  raw  milk 

4  drops  cow  f feces  and  hay  suspension  j 

in  boiled  milk  (control) 

Original  milk ! 


Bacteria 
per  loop 
after  2| 
hours  at 
37°  C. 


Bacteria 
per  loop 
after  4i 
hours  at 
37°  C. 


Bacteria 
per  loop 
after  6j 
hours  at 
37°  C. 

Bacteria  per  loop  after 
8J  hours  at  37*  C. 

Moder- 
shaken. 

Mixed 

with 

pipette. 

26 

^ 

480 

124  ; 


28  ! 
2 


450 


720 
2 


1.2(X) 


a^aoo 

2  ' 


5,400 


The  fact  that  bacterial  clusters  may  be  separated  by  shaking,  etc., 
is  still  more  ccmvincingly  deiiKmst rated  in  many  of  our  other  tables 
throughout  the  remainder  of  this  article. 

THE    OERMICIDAI.    ACTION    COMPARED    WITH    THAT    OF    BLOOD 

SERUM. 

The  following  experiment  with  blood  serum  was  made  to  compare 
its  germicidal  property  with  that  of  milk.  The  blood  was  drawn 
from  the  jugular  vein  of  a  horse,  defibrinated  and  centrifugated 
for  fifteen  minutes  at  1,800  revolutions  per  minute.  In  this  way  a 
fresh  serum  free  of  fibrin  and  cellular  elements  was  (piickly  obtained. 
Care  was  exercised  throughout  the  process  to  avoid  contamination. 

The  serum  was  now  divided  into  two  portions:  (1)  Untreated, 
and  (2)  heated  to  00°  C.  for  twenty  minutes.  This  temj>eraturt* 
was  selected  as  being  sufficient  to  destroy  the  germicidal  property 
without  seriously  interfering  with  the  agglutinins. 

The  heated  and  tlie  unheatcd  s(»ruin  was  now  inoculated  with 
twenty-four-hour-old  cultures  from  agar  slants.  The  l)acillary  emul- 
sion was  first  drawn  in  and  out  of  a  pipette  in  order  to  break  up 
('Jumps. 
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Bacteria  per  loop— 


At  and 
after  In- 
ocula- 
tion. 


B.  typhosus  in  fresh  horse  serum 

B.  typhosus  in  frosh  horse  serum,  heated 
to  TiO*  r.  20  minutes 


After  2 

hours  at 

37»C. 


B.  lactis  aerogenes  in  fresh  horse  serum. , 

B.  laetis  aerogenes  in  fresh  horse  serum, 

heated  to  fiO*  C.  20  minutes 


3,240 


2,700 
1,500 


t,640 


328 


2,650  i 


3,180 


After  4 

hours  at 

37*  C. 

6  hours  at  37*  C. 

After  24 

hours  at 

37*  C. 

Moder- 
ately 
shaken. 

Mixed 
with  a 
pipette. 

364 

220 

636 

11,000 

7,600 

0  6  70,000  0  6250,000 

1 

(«) 

0 

oj            0 

5,400 

9,000 

1 

0  6100,000  jo  6200,000 

(«) 

« Innumerable. 


6  About. 


It  is  at  once  evident  that  there  is  a  general  resemblance  between 
blood  serum  and  milk  so  far  as  this  phenomenon  is  concerned.  It  is 
also  plain  that  blood  has  a  much  quicker  and  stronger  action  than 
milk. 

The  results  of  the  bacterial  counts  upon  agar  plates  were  confirmed 
by  microscopical  examination  of  stained  smear  preparations.  At 
first  the  organisms  were  well  distributed  throughout  the  serum, 
whether  heated  or  unheated.  There  were  no  clumps  of  over  six  or 
eight  individuals. 

At  the  end  of  six  hours  no  organisms  could  be  found  under  the 
microscope  in  preparations  made  from  the  unheated  serum  planted 
with  B.  lactis  aerogenes.  Only  occasionally  could  the  typhoid 
bacillus  be  discovered  in  the  corresponding  scrum  at  the  end  of  six 
hours.  This  agrees  with  the  number  of  colonies  upon  the  agar 
plates. 

The  heated  serums  gave  quite  a  different  picture  under  the  micro- 
scope. Many  organisms  were  found,  lying  singly,  in  small  and  long 
chains,  and  in  dense  clusters.  This  corresponded  to  the  innumerable 
growth  upon  the  agar  plates. 

RELATION  TO  PHAGOCYTOSIS. 

Milk  contains  many  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes  and  it  therefore 
seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  active  phagocytosis  takes  place  in 
the  fresh  raw  product.  A  priori  it  seemed  to  us  that  this  might 
account  for  the  germicidal  property  of  milk.  This  assumption  was 
apparently  confirmed  when  we  found  that  stained  smear  preparations 
showed  but  few  if  any  bacteria  in  the  cells  in  the  fresh  milk  just  after 
inoculation  with  bacterial  cultures,  while  similar  preparations  made 
from  the  same  milk  eight  hours  later,  kept  at  37°  C,  showed 
numerous  bacteria  in  some  of  the  cells. 

The  following  experiments,  however,  demonstrate  that  the  ger- 
micidal power  of  milk  is  independent  of  its  cellular  contents.  The 
24907— Bull.  41— OS 30 
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leucocjte-free  milk  is  quite  as  active  as  tha  leucocyte-rich  sediment 
obtaixiad  bj  centrifugation. 

Tablb  No.  lb,—M%lkfrom  a  healthy  cow  (No,  B), 


[Wm  owtrifaffBd  for  90  minutet  at  l,SOD  rerolutioiu  per  minute.    Part  of  tbe  nqMnataat  Ihikl 
pawed  through  a  Berkileld  filter  and  a  dear  bhiidi  eenim  obtained.    Fire  eeta  of  tnbea  von  "^ 

lated  with  tweoty^four  hour  agar  culturei   

from  leoooeytee,  (8)  the  sediment  rich  in . 

milk.    The  mooolations  were  made  3  hours  after  milking.] 


(1)  the  filtered  clear  serum,  (2)  the  supernatant  linid 
.      (4)  the  original  whole  milk,  and  («)  ^  ^ 


Bactefia  per  loop  after 
ShoursatSr^C. 


B.  typhosus  in  filtered  milk  serum 

B.  tji^osus  in  lenoocjrte^rBe,  supernatant  fluid 

B.  typhosus  in  leucooyte-ridi  sediment 

B .  typhosus  in  whole  raw  milk 

B.  tjrphosus  in  sterilised  milk  (control) 

B.  laotls  aerogenes  in  filtered  milk  serum 

B.  laotis  aerogenes  in  leucooyte-free  supernatant  fluid 

B.  laotls  aerogenes  in  leuoocjrte-rich  sediment 

B.  laotis  aerogenes  in  whole  raw  milk 

B.  laotis  aerogenes  in  sterilised  milk  {control) 

Original  mUk 


•  Innumerable. 


ft  About. 


This  series  also  shows  the  effect  of  shfiking  the  milk  in  breaking  up 
bacterial  clusters. 

Tablk   No.  15  A. 


B,  Lactic  aerogenes. 

Whole  milk 

Sediment,  rich  in  leucocytes. 

Milk  serum,  no  leucocytes . . . 

Control,  sterilired  milk 

B.  typhosus: 

Whole  milk 

Sediment,  rich  in  leucocytes. 

Milk  serum,  no  leucocytes . . . 

Control,  sterilised  milk 


Iminedi- 

atoly 

after 

inocuia- 

tion. 

3  hours 
at  37°  C. 

6  hours 
at3r»C. 

9  hours 
at37T. 

l.SOO 

30 

2 

46 

1.200 

31 

A 

34 

1.400 

ri2 

8 

370 

i.:wo 

2r».000 

200.000 

(•) 

7,200 

.5.000 

l.MW 

1,700 

0.100 

2.400 

2,300 

l.flOO 

4.200 

2,800 

3,900 

14.000 

;<,700 

15,000 

«7.000 

(•) 

«*  Iimumerablo. 

This  niilk  was  obtained  from  a  healthy  cow  (No.  2)  in  a  cleanly 
manner,  but  without  special  precautions.  The  milk  was  brought  to 
the  laboratory  and  inoculated  with  the  cultures  two  hours  after 
milking.  The  times  given,  however,  are  from  the  time  of  inocula- 
tion.   When  obtained,  the  whole  milk  contained  1,200  bacteria  per 
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cubic  centimeter.  The  sediment,  rich  in  leucocytes,  contained  630 
bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter,  and  the  milk  serum  490. 

The  milk  was  revolved  in  a  centrifuge  at  1,500  revolutions  for 
twenty  minutes;  the  sediment  pipetted  off  was  rich  in  leucocytes. 
The  supernatant  serum  was  drawn  off  and  filtered  three  times 
through  asbestos  and  was  therefore  free  of  leucocytes.  The  milk 
was  inoculated  with  a  pure  culture  of  B.  lactis  aerogenes  and  B,  typho- 
sus. Four  test  tubes  were  prepared  with  each  culture,  (1)  whole 
milk,  (2)  the  sediment  rich  in  leucocytes,  (3)  the  milk  serum  con- 
taining no  leucocytes,  and  (4)  sterilized  whole  milk  used  as  a  control. 

The  table  gives  the  number  of  bacteria  per  loop  on  agar,  grown  at 
37°  C.  and  counted  after  twenty-four  hours. 

These  tables  eliminate  the  leucocytes  and  phagocytosis  as  a  factor 
in  the  problem  we  are  studying. 

IS  THE  GEBMICIDAIi  ACTION  SPECIFIC  P 

Almost  all  those  who  have  studied  this  part  of  the  problem  con- 
clude that  the  germicidal  action  of  milk  is  specific.  The  following 
experiment  confirms  these  observations.  Here  we  have  the  same 
milk  showing  an  active  power  of  restraining  the  growth  of  typhoid 
and  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  but  not  paratyphoid  A  or  B. 

Reference  to  our  work  upon  the  influence  of  heat  (vid^  infra)  upon 
this  property  of  milk  also  indicates  its  specific  nature. 

The  table  again  demonstrates  that  agglutination  plays  at  least 
some  part  in  the  apparent  decrease. 

Tabi.k  No.   16. — Milk  from  hfalthy  cow  (N().  ^). 

[  I  lUKiilated  1 J  hours  after  milking.    Controls,  same  milk  heated  to  boiling.     Organisms  from  24-hour 
agar  culture,  using  suspension  in  water  of  condensation  in  test  tube.] 


B.  t>'pbosus  in  raw  milk 

H.  typhosus  in  control 

B.  para  typhosus  A  in  raw  milk. 
B.  para  typhosus  A  in  control . . , 

B.  para  typhosus  B  in  raw  milk, 
B.  para  t>T)hosus  B  in  control.. . 

Staph,  pyog.  aureus  in  raw  milk 
Staph,  pyog.  aureus  in  control. . 

Original  milk 


Bacteria 
per  loop  at 
once  after 

inocula- 
tion. 


1.7fiO 
2. 100  i 

2.740  I 
2,300  I 

2.4tiO 
3,200 

1.420 
1.830 


Bacteria  per  loop  after 
10  hours  at  37°  C. 


Test  tube 
moderate- 
ly shaken. 

Vigorous 
agitation 
ofculture 
for  5  min- 
utes. 

1,700 

(a) 

12.500 

(a) 

(«) 

(a) 

(a) 

(°) 

(a) 

900 

9.100 

G,G40 


'Innumerable. 
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THE    EFFECT  OF  DILUTION. 

Whole  raw  milk  from  a  healthy  cow  (No.  2)  was  diluted  in  the 
proportion  of  1  volume  of  milk  to  3  volumes  of  distilled  water. 
Inoculations  were  made  two  hours  after  milking.  Twenty-four-hour 
agar  cultures  used. 

Table  No.  17. 


B.  tyi)ho8Us  in  diluted  milk  (1+3) 

B.  typhosus  in  same  milk  undiluted 

B.  typhosus  in  sterilized  milk  (control) 

B.  lactis  aerogenes  in  diluted  milk  (1+3) 

B.  lactis  aerogenes  in  same  milk  undiluted 

B.  lactis  aerogenes  in  sterilized  milk  (control) . 


Bacteria 
per  loop  at 
once  after 

inocula- 
tion. 


11,000 
35.000 


Bacteria  per  loop  after 
10  hours  at  37°C. 


Tube 
shaken 
moder- 
ately. 


Culture 

I  vigorously 

agitated  5 

I    minutes 

and  mixetl 

with  a 

pipette. 


3,000 
1,200  ; 
16.000    Ob  160,000 

3.000  4,000 

.■5,400  33  , 

36,000     oft  360,000 


25,000 
15.000 


67.000 
92 


o  Innumerable. 


b  About. 


Table  No.  18.-    Milk  from  a  healthy  cow  (No.  J),  inoculated  /^  hours  aftn  milking. 

[Controls,  same  milk  heated  to  100°  ('.  in  Arnold  sterilizer  for  10  minutes.     Organisnis  from  24-hoiir 
agar  cultures,  suspended  in  nonnal  salt  solution.] 


I  Bacteria  per 

I    liacteria     loop  after  7^ 
jierloonat    hours  at  37® 
:  (»nco  utter  ;     ('.     Tulie 
I    milking,      .shaken  mcxi- 
eratelv. 


B.  lax'tis  aerogenes  in  raw  milk  (liiiit«vi  with  same  milk  l)oil«Ml  (raw  :\  parts. 

boiled  I  part) 

B.  lactis  aerogenes  in  same  milk,  undiluted 

B.  lactis  aerogenes  (control,  i.  e.,  boiled  milk.) 

B.  typhosus  in  raw  milk  diluted  with  Ixiiled  milk  as  al)ovi'  ^<  ♦  1  ■ 

B.  typhosus  in  same  milk,  undiluted 

B.  typhosus  (control,  i.  e.,  l)oiled  milk) 

Staphylococcus  pyogein's  aunMis  in  niw  milk  diiiit«'«l  with  l.oilr.l   milk  ;is 

al)0ve  (3+1) 

Staphylococcus  pyogem-s  aiin'iis  in  same  milk,  undiluted 

Staphylococcus  pyogenes  auri'us  (control,  i.  e.,  boiled  milk  > . 

Original  milk 


1.4ri<) 
r..(NM) 
l.JtH) 

■_'.()■«» 
l.Hs() 
1. 1W> 

l.lltiO 
I.IMO 
J.'WiO 


M.UIB) 

:{0.<)iM) 

J.  H>> 

2.3*) 

l.-vin 

i.;{-ji» 

:«).i)iiii 

innumerabl*' 


Dilution  lias  an  apprccial)!^  efiVct.  For  instance,  in  'I'ai)lo  No.  17 
there  was  a  reduction  of  96.6  per  ctMit  in  tlie  nuini)er  «>f  eoK>nies  of 
typhoid  in  wliole  milk,  l)ut  only  73  per  cent  in  the  (iilutcMl  milk.  A 
similar  eirect  is  shown  in  relation  to  B.  ladls  aiViKjinm. 
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These  experiments  were  origmally  designed  to  demonstrate  the 
presence  of  a  germicidal  substance  in  solution,  but  the  results  again 
show  that  the  action  is  in  part  due  to  agglutination.  As  far  as  the 
restraining  action  is  concerned,  the  results  resemble  a  feeble  antiseptic 
rather  than  a  germicide. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  HEATING  AND  FBEEZINQ. 

The  effect  of  heat  varies  with  the  micro-organism.  The  power  to 
restrain  B.  ladis  aerogenes  is  weakened  and  destroyed  before  that  for 
typhoid.  Thus,  55°  C.  for  thirty  minutes  or  60°  C.  for  twenty  minutes 
markedly  alters  or  destroys  the  power  of  milk  to  restrain  the  B.  ladis 
aerogenes^  while  this  degree  of  heat  shows  little  influence  as  far  as  B, 
typhosus  is  concerned. 

Freezing  milk  for  ten  minutes  apparently  does  not  influence  its 
germicidal  power.  Freezing  the  milk  for  forty-eight  hours  before 
inoculating  it  has  no  influence  upon  its  restraining  action  as  far  as  the 
t3rphoid  organism  is  concerned,  but  destroys  this  power  for  B,  ladis 
aerogenes. 

In  the  freezing  experiments  a  small  quantity  of  the  milk  was  frozen 
solid  by  a  mixture  of  salt  and  ice  and  kept  in  this  condition  for  the 
times  stated.  It  was  then  cautiously  thawed  and  inoculated  with  the 
micro-organisms  to  be  tested. 

The  reason  for  selecting  the  temperatures  used  in  Table  No.  20,  viz, 
55°  C.  and  65°  C,  was  to  differentiate  the  true  bactericidal  from  the 
agglutinating  substances,  based  upon  similar  work  upon  blood  serum. 

Table  No.  19.      ^f  ilk  from  a  healthy  cow  (No.  H)  inoculated  2  hours  after  milking. 


li.  typhosus  in  milk  first  frozrn  10 minutes 

B.  tj-phosus  in  milk  heated  to  60*  C.  20  minut<«8. 
B.  iN^phoaus  in  milk  hetit^'d  to  80*  C.  20  minut<'8. 

B.  typhosus  in  the  whole  raw  milk 

B.  typhosus  in  storiii/^  milk  (control) 


B.  lactis  aerogenes  in  milk  first  frozen  10  minutes 

B.  laotis  aerogenes  in  milk  heated  to  60°  C.  20  minutes. . 
B.  lactis aerogenes  in  milk  heated  to  80*  C.  20  minutes. 

B.  lactis  aerogenes  in  the  whole  raw  milk 

B.  lactis  aerogenes  in  sterili/^^d  milk  (control  i 

( )riginal  milk 


Ba.cteria      Bacteria 


per  loop  at 
once  after 
inocula- 
tions. 


per  loop 
after  8 
hours 

at  37»  C. 


(0) 

800 

8,000 

12,000 

18.000 

««>  380.000 

3.500 

1,200 

Ifi.OOO 

o«>  160.000 

10,000 

1.700 

11,000 

O6  50.000 

20,000 

a  ft  400. 000 

5,400 

33 

36.000 

ofe500.000 

19 

42 

» Innumerable. 


b  About. 
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Table  No.  20. —  Milk  from  healthy  cow  {No.  2)  inoculated  2  hours  after  milking. 
[24-hour  culture  used  in  each  case.] 


B.  typhosus  in  raw  milk  untreated 

B.  typhosus  in  milk  heated  to  55°  C.  30  minutes 

B.  typhosus  in  milk  heated  to  fi5°  C.  30  minutes 

B.  typhosus  in  milk  boiled  1  minute 

B.  lactis  acrogenes  in  raw  milk  untreAted 

B.  lactis  aerogenes  in  milk  heated  to  65°  C.  30  minutes 
B.  lactis  aerogenes  in  milk  heated  to  65°  C.  30  minut(>s 
B.  lactis  aerogenes  in  milk  boiled  1  minute 

Original  milk 


Colonies 
per  loop 
at  onoe 
alter 
Inocu- 
lation. 


1,070 

1.350 

9()0 

1,150 

820 

1,500 

400 

960 


Colonies  per  loop  af  t^r 
10  hours  at  37*»  C. 


s*-^-  ^&S!-^ 


1,960 
2,400 

13.000 

(«) 

12,000 

(«) 

(«) 

(°) 

18 


4.300 
17,R33 


l.^OOO 


Table  21. —  Milk  from  healthy  cow  (No.  ::i)  inondntal  -i  hours  after  milking. 
['24-hour  agar  cultuni  U8<m1  in  each  case.] 


j    Bacteria  Bacteria  per  loop  after 

I    per  loop  9  hours  at  37*  C. 

at  once  i 

after       5 j 

^"*^""  Shaken.    ^'^'^'^ 


B.  typhosus  In  Whole  raw  milk 

B.  typhosus  In  whole  milk  he^U'd  to  00°  C.  iX)  ininutos. 
B.  typhosus  in  sterilized  milk  (control) 


lation.     , 

6,500 
10.000 
9.000  ' 


2.300 

3.400 

I  h  200,000 


a^tated. 


14.  an 


B.  lactis  aerogenes  in  whole  raw  niilk 

B.  lactis  juTogenes  in  milk  heated  to  (H)"  r.  JO  niiinites. 
B.  lactis  aerogenes  In  sterilized  milk  loontroh 


Original  milk. 


'..300  325 

7.(KK)  11,000 

7.'.<K)  «i<'  150.000 

4S  73 


u  Innmneruhle 


t>  AlH)Ul. 
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Tablk  No.  22. — Milk  from  healthy  cow  (No.  2)  inoculated  1\  hours  after  milking, 
[24-hour  agar  culture  in  eaoh  case.] 


B.  typhosus  in  whole  raw  milk 

B.  typhosus  in  whole  milk  heated  to  60**  C.  30  minutes. 
B.  typhosus  in  whole  milk  heated  to  70*  C.  30  minutes. 

B.  typhosus  in  whole  milk  first  frozen  for  48  hours 

B.  t>T)hosus  in  milk  boiled  for  I  minute  (control) 


B.  lactis  aerogenes  in  whole  raw  milk 

B.  lactis  aerogenes  in  whole  milk  heated  to  60*  C.  30  minutes  . . 
B.  lactic  aerogenes  in  whole  milk  heated  to  70*  C.  30  minutes. . . 

B.  lactis  aerogenes  in  whole  milk  first  frozen  48  hours 

B.  lactis  aerogenes  in  whole  milk  boiled  for  1  minute  (control) . 

Original  milk 


Bacteria 
per  loop  at 
once  after 

inocula- 
tion. 


Colonies  per  loop  after 
10  hours  at  37°  C. 


s""-"-  \t^^' 


1,000 
1,700 
2,100 
1,520  i 
1,800 

2,000 
1,670  i 

870 
1,040 
3.000 

13 


3,500 

18,000 

a  b  200. 000 


19.500 

43.000 

«  ft  300. 000 


0  0  400.000 

29,000 

75,000 

ax  100 

aXlOO 

«xioo 

aX200 

«X  20 

, 

a  X  30 

210 

olnnumerable.  ft  About. 

X  Means  about  the  stated  number  of  times  the  number  of  colonies  shown  in  the  first  colimm. 

BE  VIEW  OF  THE  LITER  ATUBE  UPON  THE  SUBJECT/ 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  review  of  the  literature  upon 
this  subject,  that  our  work  confirms  the  facts  which  have  been  recorded 
by  some  others.  There  is,  however,  a  disagreement  concerning  the 
interpretation  of  these  facts.  One  class  of  observers,  while  admit- 
ting that  there  is  a  primary  reduction  of  bacteria  in  fresh  raw  milk, 
believes  this  to  be  entirely  independent  of  any  germicidal  action  of 
that  fluid.  The  reduction  is  attributed  to  other  causes,  such  as  a 
''restraining''  action  of  the  milk,  inhibition  resulting  from  strange 
media,  etc.  Others  believe  that  fresh  raw  milk  possesses  definite, 
thoilgh  feeble,  germicidal  properties.  Some  of  the  authorities  cited 
absolutely  deny  not  only  the  germicidal  but  the  restraining  power  of 
milk,  claiming  a  steady  increase  in  numbers  from  the  start. 

Fokker  "  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  bactericidal  prop- 
erties of  milk.  He  was  led  to  investigate  this  subject  through  the 
results  of  Nuttall,  Buchner,  and  Lubarsch,  who  found  that  blood 
contained  substances  capable  of  destroying  bacteria.  Fokker 
obtained  goats'  milk  under  careful  aseptic  precautions  and  divided 
it  into  two  portions,  one  of  which  was  heated,  and  both  portions 
then  infected  with  bacteria  of  souring  milk.  The  cooked  portion 
would  always  sour  within  twenty-four  hours,  while  the  fresh,  un- 
heated  portion  would  keep  at  least,  and  sometimes  more  than,  three 
or  four  days. 

«  Fokker,  A.  P.:  Ueber  die  bacterienvernichtenden  Eigenschaften  der  Milch. 
Fort^hr.  der  xMed.,  vol.  8,  1890,  p.  7. 
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He  also  noted  that  by  the  use  of  cultures  on  plates  there  was  first 
a  diminution  in  the  number  of  bacteria  in  milk.  He  further  found 
that  the  brief  heating  of  milk  did  not  always  destroy  its  bactericidal 
properties,  but  that  prolonged  heating  at  70°  C.  is  sufficient  to 
destroy  this  action. 

UflFelmann  "  observed  the  multiplication  of  cholera  vibrios  during 
the  first  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  in  raw  milk  to  be  less  than  in  the 
controls  with  cooked  milk. 

Weigmann  and  Zim  *  also  investigated  the  question  of  cholera 
vibrios  in  raw  milk  and  found  a  diminution  in  the  first  four  hours, 
but  not  in  cooked  milk.  They  believe  that  the  presence  of  acid 
causes  the  killing  of  the  vibrios. 

A  few  years  later,  1894,  Hesse ""  confirmed  the  pioneer  work  of 
Fokker  and  stated  most  positively  that  cholera  and  typhoid  are 
both  killed  by  fresh  milk  and  concludes  from  his  studies  as  follows: 

The  killing  of  the  organisms  begins  the  moment  the  cholera  bacilli  are  added  to 
the  milk.  This  is  complete,  almost  without  exception,  at  room  temperature  (15**-20** 
C.)  within  twelve  hours;  at  incubator  temperature  within  six  to  eight  hours.  The 
destruction  of  the  organisms  is  independent  of  the  acid  content  of  the  milk,  and 
independent  of  the  milk  organisms  and  their  metabolic  products.  It  is  more  prob- 
ably to  be  looked  upon  as  a  vital  function  of  the  living  milk,  which  is  immediately 
lost  upon  heating  to  100°  C. 

He,  therefore,  recommended  the  use  of  raw  milk  as  a  therapeutic 
measure  in  cholera. 

Basenau,**  1895,  disagrees  with  Hesse  in  that  he  could  not  confirm 
the  destruction  of  cholera  vibrios  in  raw  milk,  but  found,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  these  organisms  multiply  viirorously  from  the  start.  He 
also  experimented  with  B.  morhijicati.'^  htwis  (entoritidis  group)  with 
the  same  result.  He  drew  his  milk  from  a  hoalthv  cow  under  spe- 
cial antiseptic  precautions,  i)ut  could  not  doinonstrate  definite  bacte- 
ricidal substances  in  the  milk.  At  most  Basenaii  l)elieves  that  there 
is  only  a  temporary  restraining  powcM*,  and  he  found  that  a  similar 
restraining  action  was  present  when  bacteria  were  transplanted  into 
nutrient  bouillon,  and  therefore  this  property  is  not  specific  for  milk. 

Heim  ^  agrees  with  tliis  view  and  adds  to  the  Hst  of  organisms  which 
are  not  affected  typhoid  and  tul)ercle  l)acilli. 

a  UftVhnann,  J.:  iicitriigo  zur  liioloj^Mc  drs  ('hoU'ralKuiUus.  ]\vt\.  klin.  Wcx?h., 
vol.  29,  1892,  J).  1209. 

'>  Wiejjmann,  H.,  and  Zirn,  G^.:  Uebor  das  Vcrhaltcn  (l«'r  Cliolerabakterion  in 
Milch  und  Molkcrciproduktcn. 

c  Hesse,  Walter:  Toher  die  Beziehungcn  zwiscln'ii  Kuhmilcli  und  <'holerabacillen, 
Zeit.  f.  llyg.,  vol.  17,  1H94,  p.  2;W. 

<i  Biisouau,  Fritz:  I'l^lx-r  die  Aussehridun^'  von  Ba<i<ri«n  dun  h  die  thiitige  Milch 
driise  uud  iiber  die  sojj^eu.  baet<'rieid<'n  ICij^«'nsrluiH<'ii  dtr  Milcli.  Arch.  1.  Hyg..  vol. 
23,  1891.  p.    n. 

'  lleiin:  Arb.  Kais.  (H'sundliaint*-.,  vol.   I,  }>.  291. 
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Schottelius,^  Kitasato,*  and  Friedrich ""  confirm  the  work  of  Base- 
nau  and  Heim  upon  the  lack  of  bactericidal  properties  of  fresh  milk. 

CozzoUno**  studied  asses',  cows',  goats',  and  human  milk,  finding 
a  reduction  of  organisms  in  a  portion  of  the  experiments,  asses'  milk 
being  the  strongest  and  goats'  milk  the  weakest  in  bactericidal  activ- 
ity. Human  milk  is  unique  in  its  behavior  toward  B,  coli  communis, 
reducing  the  numbers  materially  during  the  first  fourteen  to  twenty- 
four  hours.  Cozzolino,  however,  used  milk  which  he  endeavored  to 
render  sterile  by  heAting  to  55°  to  58°  C.  for  one  hour  on  each  of  eight 
successive  days. 

Schenk  ^  found  a  bactericidal  substance  in  human  milk,  though  in 
small  quantities. 

Hunziker,^  1901,  showed  that  the  action  of  the  germicidal  sub- 
stance or  condition  varied  with  the  individual  cow  and  that  its  dura- 
tion was  influenced  by  the  degree  of  temperature  at  which  the  milk 
was  kept.  The  germicidal  action  was  most  rapid  at  comparatively 
high  temperatures  and  the  minimum  number-  of  bacteria  was 
reached  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  while  at  the  lower  tempera- 
tures the  intensity  of  the  action  was  lessened  and  its  duration  was 
increased  so  that  the  minimum  number  was  reached  at  a  later  period. 

Klimmer,^  as  a  result  of  his  work,  concludes  that  human  milk 
lowers  the  number  of  organisms  greatly,  but  that  asses'  milk  develops 
a  specific  bactericidal  activity.  He  does  not  look  upon  the  reduced 
number  of  bacteria  as  a  result  of  the  bactericidal  activity,  but  believes 
it  to  be  due  rather  to  a  change  in  th0  media. 

Moro  ^  denies  all  bactericidal  properties  of  raw  milk  so  far  as  the 
cholera,  typhoid,  and  colon  bacteria  are  concerned.  This  he  found 
true  of  cow's  as  well  as  of  woman's  milk.  He  found,  however,  that 
the  serum  of  breast-fed  children  had  greater  bactericidal  properties 
than  the  serum  of  children  raised  on  cooked  milk. 

Park^  studied  this  question  in  1901  and  concluded  that  freshly 
drawn  milk  contains  a  slight  and  variable  amount  of  chemical 
substajices  which   are   capable   of  inhibiting  bacterial  growth.     At 

o  Schottelius:  Centralbt.  f.  Bakteriol.,  v.  20.  no.  25,  Dec,  1896,  p.  897. 

&  Kitasato,  S.:  Das  Verhalten  der  Cholerabacterien  in  der  Milch.  Zeit.  f.  Hyg., 
vol.  5,  1889,  p.  491. 

c  Friedrich:  Arb.  a.  d.  Kais.  Gesndhtaamte.,  vol.  13,  p.  465. 

<*  Cozzolino:  Arch.  f.  Kinderheilkunde,  vol.  33,  p.  405. 

«  Schenk:  Monattsschr.  f.  Geb.  u.  Gyn.,  vol.  19,  1904. 

/Hunziker:  Cornell  Univ.  Agr.  Exper.  Sta.,  Bull.  197,  1901. 

0  Klimmer:  Arch.  f.  Kinderheilkunde,  vol.  36,  1903,  p.  1. 

*Moro:  Munch,  med.  Woch.,  vol.  48,  Oct.,  1901,  p.  1770;  also  Arch.  f.  Kinderheil- 
kunde, vol.  33,  p.  435,  1902. 

•  Park,  William  H.:  The  great  bacterial  contamination  of  the  milk  of  cities,  can 
it  be  lessened  by  the  action  of  health  authorities?  N.  Y.  Univ.  Bull,  of  Med.  Sci., 
vol.  1,  1901,  p.  71. 
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temperatures  under  50°  F.  these  substances  act  efficiently,  unless  the 
milk  is  filthy,  for  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  but  at  higher 
temperatures  their  effect  is  very  soon  completely  exhausted,  and  the 
bacteria  in  such  milk  will  then  rapidly  increase.  Thus  the  bacteria 
in  fresh  milk  which  originally  numbered  5,000  per  cubic  centimeter 
decreased  to  2,400  in  the  portion  kept  at  42°  F.  for  twenty-four  hours, 
but  rose  to  7,000  in  that  kept  at  50°  F.,  to  280,000  in  that  kept  at 
65°  F.,  and  to  12,500,000,000  in  the  portion  kept  at  95°  F. 

Park,"  1901,  believes  this  property  is  too  elusive  to  be  of  practi- 
cal use  in  dairying. 

Conn,^  1903,  confirmed  the  fact  that  during  the  first  six  hours 
there  is  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  bacteria  in  raw  milk,  but 
leaves  the  question  open  whether  we  are  dealing  with  germicidal 
properties  in  raw  milk  or  whether  the  organisms  are  simply  becoming 
more  accustomed  to  their  new  medium. 

Heinemann  *"  reported  some  investigations  upon  the  subject 
which  may  reconcile  the  results  of  the  different  writers.  He  finds 
that  for  certain  species  of  bacteria  there  is  a  bactericidal  substance  in 
raw  milk  while  for  other  species  there  is  none.  Moreover,  this  germi- 
cidal property  does  not  assert  itself  after  the  milk  is  from  five  to 
seven  hours  old.  This  power  is  also  destroyed  after  heating  milk  to 
56°  C.  for  thirty  minutes  or  by  bringing  it  to  the  boiling  point. 

Stocking,''  1904,  investigated  this  question  by  studying  the  multi- 
plication of  certain  groups  of  bacteria,  and  concluded  that  many  of 
the  species  gaining  access  to  the  milk  find  the  condition  so  different 
to  their  natural  habitat  that  they  are  not  able  to  multiply  and  there- 
fore they  drop  out  very  soon.  On  the  other  hand,  common  lactic- 
acid  organisms  multiply  more  or  less  rapidly  and  continuously  from 
the  start.  He  believes  that  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  bacteria 
during  the  first  few  hours  is  not  the  result  of  any  gcTmicidal  condition 
or  property  possessed  by  the  milk,  l)ut  simply  the  natural  dropping 
out  of  those  species  which  do  not  find  the  milk  a  suitable  medium  in 
wliich  to  develop. 

Behring/  1904,  in  his  recent  ])ul)licati()ns  rlainis  that  milk  has 
similar  bactericidal  ])r()perty  to  that  possessed  by  the  blood.  Fur- 
ther, that  these  bactericidal  substances  are  nMidered  inactive  at  60^ 
C.  for  one  hour  or  50°  V.  in  vacuo,      lie  believes  that  heating  milk  to 

'^  Park.  William  H.:   X.  V.  Viux.  Bull.  Med.  Sci..  vol.  1.  VM)\. 

^  Conn,  W.  H.:  Bacteria  in  milk  and  ils  jjroduct.^.      London.  1903.  p.  98. 

<■  Heinemann.  Paul  (Justav:  The  kind.s  of  bacteria  ('«)neern«'d  in  the  .s<.>uringof  milk. 
diica^'o,  1903. 

rf  Stocking.  W.  A..  Jr.:  The  .-;o-callcd  •Lrcrmicidal  properly '"  of  milk.  Storrs  Agric. 
Sta.  Bull.  2S.  1!)04,  p.  S9. 

^  Behrin^,  IC:  Sanglin^.^milch  und  Saugling.-^icrl)lichk«ii.  Therapie  die  Gi*gfu- 
wari,  n.  s.,  vol.  4,  1904,  p.  1-10. 
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60°  C.  for  sixty  minutes  appreciably  weakens  the  immune  bodies  con- 
tained in  it,  and  that  the  great  mortality  of  infants  in  large  cities 
has  a  direct  relation  to  the  use  of  cooked  milk.  He  believes  that  the 
important  point  in  infant  feeding  is  to  use  milk  in  which  the  native 
antibodies  are  intact.  He  uses  this  as  one  of  his  arguments  in  advo- 
cating the  use  of  formaldehyde  to  preserve  milk. 

Friedel,  Kutscher,  and  Meinicke,"  1904,  working  under  Kolle's 
direction,  in  Koch's  Institute  for  Infectious  Diseases,  at  Berlin, 
found  as  a  result  of  numerous  experiments  that  fresh  raw  milk  con- 
tains bactericidal  properties,  similar  to  those  of  fresh  blood  serum, 
against  the  cholera  vibrio.  But  no  such  property  was  found  as  far 
as  the  typhoid,  paratyphoid,  and  dysentery  bacilli,  the  organism  of 
meat-poisoning,,  and  B,  coli  are  concerned. 

They  found  that  fresh  raw  milk  has  a  feeble  property  of  restrain- 
ing the  growth  of  the  dysentery  bacillus.  This  property  is  not  de- 
stroyed by  heating  the  milk  to  60°  C.  for  one  hour,  but  is  destroyed 
above  70°  C.  These  investigators  believed  that  this  property  of  milk 
in  question  is  a  restraining  action  and  not  a  bactericidal  one,  especi- 
ally in  view  of  their  dilution  experiments. 

They  found  that  the  bactericidal  property  of  milk,  as  far  as  the 

^  cholera  organism  is  concerned,  is  weakened  by  heating  the  milk  to 

60°  C.  and  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  pepsin,  and  sputum. 

Knox  and  Schorer^  find  that  neither  raw  nor  pasteurized  milk 
seems  to  exert  any  definite  deterrent  action  upon  the  growth  of  the 
dysentery  bacillus,  and  conclude  that  it  is  evident  that  the  much 
talked  of  bactericidal  action  of  milk  is  of  little  or  no  aid  in  maintaining 
the  low  count  desired  in  a  milk  used  in  infant  feeding. 

SUMMi^RY   AND  CONCLUSIONS. 

Judged  by  the  number  of  colonies  that  develop  upon  agar  plates, 
the  bacteria  in  milk  first  diminish  then  increase  in  number.  This 
so-called  germicidal  property  of  milk  occurs  only  in  the  fresh  raw 
fluid. 

For  the  most  part  our  work  plainly  shows  that  no  actual  reduction 
in  the  number  of  bacteria  occurs.  However,  when  compared  with 
the  controls  a  restraining  action  is  evident.  The  phenomenon  there- 
fore appears  to  resemble  that  of  a  weak  antiseptic  rather  than  that  of 
a  true  germicide. 

o  Untereuchungen  tiber  die  bakteriziden  und  entwickelungshemmenden  Wirkungen 
der  rohen  und  der  auf  vorschiedene  Temperaturen  erwarmten  Milch  gegen  liber  den 
oben  gennanten  Bakterien.     Klinische  Jtdirbuch,  vol.  13,  1904-5,  p.  328. 

ft  Knox,  J.  H.  Mason,  and  Schorer,  Edwin  H.:  A  study  of  hospital  and  dispensary 
milk  in  warm  weather,  with  special  reference  to  pasteurization.  Arch,  of  Pediatrics, 
July,  1907. 
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When  milk  is  kept  warm  (37°  C),  the  decrease  is  pronoimced  within 
the  first  eight  or  ten  hours.  After  this  time  the  milk  has  entirely 
lost  its  restraining  action. 

When  the  milk  is  kept  cool  (16°  C),  the  decrease  is  less  marked, 
but  more  prolonged. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  bacteria  is  largely  apparent,  being 
due  at  least  in  part  to  agglutination. 

The  bacterial  dusters  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  shaken  asunder. 
This  fact  goes  far  to  reconcile  the  discordant  results  of  the  various 
investigations  upon  the  germicidal  properties  of  milk.  Those  who 
used  dilution  methods  with  vigorous  agitation  broke  up  the  bacterial 
clusters  and  thus  obtained  a  larger  number  of  colonies  upon  a^ar 
plates  than  those  who  plated  directly  with  different  technique. 

Some  of  the  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes  in  milk  seem  to  possess 
the  power  of  phagocytosis,  judged  by  microscopic  preparations. 
Phagocytosis,  however,  plays  no  essential  part  in  the  **germicidar' 
action  of  milk,  for  the  decrease  in  numbers  is  quite  as  marked  in  the 
cell-free  milk  as  in  the  sediment  rich  in  leucocytes. 

The  germicidal  action  of  milk  is  specific.  For  instance,  one  sam- 
ple restrained  typhoid  and  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureuSy  but  not 
paratyphoid  A  or  B. 

Dilution  experiments  demonstrate  the  enfeeblement  of  agglu- 
tinins rather  than  the  presence  of  a  germicidal  substance  in  solution. 

The  germicidal  actions  of  blood  and  milk  resemble  each  other  in 
some  particulars.  Blood  serum  acts  more  quickly  and  much  more 
powerfully  than  milk. 

Freezing  milk  for  ten  minutes  and  then  thawin<]^  it,  does  not  affect 
•the  phenomenon  in  question.  In  one  experiment  freezing  for  forty- 
eight  hours  did  not  influence  its  restraining  action  u|)on  typhoid,  but 
destroyed  it  for  B.  lactic  xrogenes. 

Boiling  milk  or  heating  it  above  80°  C.  destroys  its  '^gemiicidar' 
properties.  The  effect  of  lesser  degrees  of  heat  varies  with  tlio 
micro-organism.  Thus,  the  restraining  action  for  B.  /actis  irrogenrs 
is  weakened  by  first  heating  the  milk  at  5.5°  (\  and  almost  destroyed 
at  60°  C;  for  typhoid  it  is  not  affected  by  heating  the  milk  at  00°  C. 
for  twenty  minutes,  but  is  materially  influenced  at  70°  C  for  thirty 
minutes. 

The  ^' germicidal"  action  of  milk  varies  in  different  animals  and  in 
the  milk  from  the  same  animal  at  different  times.  At  most,  the 
action  is  varial)le  and  feeble.  It  can  not  take  the  j)laee  of  cleanliness 
and  ice,  hut  may  he  taken  advantage  of  in  good  dairv  methods. 


l.H.    THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  LEUCOCYTES  AND 
STREPTOCOCCI  IN  MILK. 
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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  LEUCOCYTES  AND  STREPTOCOCCI 

IN  MILK.  > 


By  William  Whitfield  Miller, 
Assistant  Surgeon^  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service, 


Tn  the  search  for  better  and  simpler  methods  for  detecting  mUk 
from  diseased  cows,  especially  when  mixed  with  the  milk  from  healthy 
cows,  as  may  be  the  case  in  market  mUk,  particular  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  presence  of  leucocytes  and  streptococci.  In  America, 
and  to  some  extent  abroad,  much  work  has  been  done  by  State  and 
city  health  authorities  in  the  examination  of  dairy  mUk,  with  a  view 
to  determining  the  significance  of  these  elements,  and  fixing  standards 
limiting  their  number  in  acceptable  dairy  milk.  It  was  early  ob^rved 
that  m  the  milk  of  cows  with  udder  disease  of  an  inflammatory  nature, 
pus  cells  and  streptococci  were  almost  invariably  present  in  large 
numbers.  Following  this  observation,  examinations  were  made  to 
determine  how  often  leucocytes  and  streptococci  were  present  in 
market  milk.  The  result  showed  that  they  were  present  in  the 
majority  of  milks  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  They  were  not  so 
numerous,  however,  as  in  the  milk  of  diseased  animals.  The  interpre- 
tation placed  upon  these  findings — viz,  that  one  or  more  of  the  cows 
of  the  dairy  herd  from  which  theimilk  was  derived  was  affected  with 
garget  (an  inflammation  of  the  udder) — is  no  longer  regarded  as 
strictly  correct,  since  it  is  now  well  proven  that  the  normal  milk  of 
healthy  cows  always  contains  leucocytes  and  usually  streptococci. 
In  the  last  two  or  three  years  work  has  been  done  that  throws  a  new 
light  on  the  subject  and  explains  some  of  the  discordant  results  pre- 
viously obtained. 

Whether  the  polymorpho-nuclear  cells  found  in  all  milk  shall  be 
regarded  as  leucocytes  or  pus  cells  has  been  a  subject  of  much  dispute. 
As  they  were  first  looked  upon  as  pus  cells,  it  is  readily  understood 
why  repugnance  was  felt  at  the  idea  of  taking  them  in  food,  even  if 
they  were  harmless.  The  earlier  observers  detected  these  cells  in  a 
large  number  of  specimens  of  mUk,  but  not  in  all,  and  concluded  that 
they  indicated  some  degree  of  inflammation  of  the  udder.  They 
uxed  an  arbitrary  number  (to  a  certain  quantity  of  milk)  as  a  limit, 
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beyond  which  the  milk  was  regarded  as  unfit  for  use.  In  other 
words,  it  was  only  a  question  to  what  extent  the  evil  was  to  be 
endured.  The  jtresent  views  concerning  cellular  elements  in  cows' 
milk  are  somewhat  different. 

Histologists  long  ago  pointed  out  that  leucocytes  occur  in  milk, 
when  the  gland  stnicture  showed  no  evidence  of  inflammation.  Ck>- 
lostriun  corpuscles  are  regarded  as  leucocytes  loaded  with  debris  of 
gland  cells  removed  to  clear  up  the  channels  for  mUk  flow.  It  seems 
but  natural  that  such  a  remarkable  and  rapid  metabolic  process  as 
milk  formation  should  be  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  leuco- 
cytes. In  fact,  in  sections  of  normal  functionating  mammaryglands 
they  are  found  to  be  numerous  in  the  capillaries  and  in  the  connective 
tissue  spaces  between  the  alveoli,  from  which  they  make  their  way 
between  the  gland  cells  and  appear  in  the  milk. 

As  regards  leucocytes  and  pus  cells  there  is  no  intrinsic  difference. 
A  leucocyte  in  fluids  other  than  blood  plasma — as  milk,  for  example — 
soon  undergoes  changes  which  render  it  indistinguishable  from  a  pus 
cell.  That  pus  does  occur  in  milk  from  inflamed  mammary  glands 
need  scarcely  be  mentioned.  Before  considering  further  the  signifi- 
cance of  leucocytes,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  note  the  various  methods 
used  for  counting  them.  Stokes  and  Wegefarth"  were  the  first  to 
attempt  an  enumeration.  Briefly,  their  method  consisted  in  cen- 
trifuging  a  definite  quantity  of  milk,  spreading  the  entire  sediment 
on  a  slide  over  a  definite  area,  staining  and  examining  with  a  j'g-incli 
lens;  the  number  of  leucocytes  in  ten  or  more  fields  of  the  microscope 
was  noted,  and  an  average  struck.  From  this  data  an  estimate  was 
made  of  the  number  per  cubic  continioter. 

Stewart^  and  Slack^  used  a  refinement  of  tlie  same  method. 
Doane-Buckley  *'  modified  the  procedure  in  coininon  use  for  counting 
blood  cells,  employing  the  Thoma-Zeiss  instrument,  with  quite  accu- 
rate results. 

Savage^  used  a  very  similar  method.  Still  another  way  of  estimat- 
ing the  leucocytes  is  based  on  a  procedure  applied  to  !)lood — the  use  of 
a  modified  hematocrit,  in  which  the  milk  is  centrifuged  and  the  leuco- 
cytes read  on  a  scale,  as  sediment  in  volume  per  cent.  Trommsdorff, ' 
in  Germany,  has  perfected  this  method.  As  nii<rht  !)e  expected  differ- 
ent methods  give  widely  difierent  results.  Ber<j:ev^  in  a  recent  paper 
records  a  number  of   comparative   counts  by  the   Stokes,  Stewart, 
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Doane-Buckley,  and  Trommsdorf  methods,  which  show  great  dis- 
crepancies. When  making  a  number  of  counts  from  the  same  speci- 
men of  milk  the  Doane-Buckley  technique  gave  the  least  variation 
and  as  compared  with  the  others  the  highest  counts.  Russell  and 
Hoffmann*  in  a  similar  comparison  foimd  the  average  variation  6  per 
cent  using  the  volumetric,  and  112  per  cent  using  the  smeared  sedi- 
ment technique.  Most  recent  writers  agree  that  the  latter  method 
should  be  abandoned  as  too  inacciirate  to  be  of  service. 

Concerning  the  number  of  leucocytes  which  have  been  found  in  the 
milk  of  healthy  cows  kept  under  the  best  conditions  and  counted  by 
the  most  accurate  methods,  a  great  variation  has  been  noted.  Sav- 
age found  nimibers  ranging  from  35,000  to  4,500,000  per  cubic  centi- 
meter, and  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  cows  gave  milk  that  aver- 
aged more  than  100,000  per  cubic  centimeter.  About  the  same  fig- 
ures were  found  for  mixed  milk  from  entire  herds;  more  than  four- 
fifths  of  the  herds  gave  averages  above  100,000  per  cubic  centimeter. 

Doane  found  the  number  of  leucocytes  in  the  milk  of  a  large  number 
of  cows  to  average  more  than  200,000  per  cubic  centimeter. 

Russell  and  Hoffmann  made  a  large  mmiber  of  counts  from  the  milk 
of  cows  in  which  there  was  not  the  slightest  clinical  evidence  of  udder 
disease,  nor  had  there  been  any  history  of  such,  and  obtained  results 
as  high  as  1,800,000,  while  33  per  cent  gave  counts  higher  than 
500,000  per  cubic  centimeter;  83  per  cent  of  those  with  slight  udder 
disease  or  a  history  of  garget  gave  counts  of  500,000  per  cubic  centi- 
meter or  over. 

Tests  of  milk  from  the  same  cow,  taken  from  day  to  day,  show 
great  variations,  although  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  a  milk  show- 
ing a  high  count  one  day  will  show  a  high  coimt  the  next  day,  but  not 
necessarily  the  next  week  or  month;  this,  of  course,  when  the  health 
of  the  animal  continues  unchanged.  The  period  of  lactation  seems  to 
have  no  constant  influence,  except  that  the  colostrum  corpuscles  are 
greatly  increased  after  parturition.  Bergey  has  shown  that  widelj 
different  counts  are  often  found  in  the  milk  from  different  quadrants 
of  the  udder.  Buchholtz,*  Czemey,*'  and  Michaelis**  have  pointed 
out  certain  facts  relating  to  the  secretion  of  milk  that  explain  some  of 
these  discrepancies.  They  found  that  retention  of  milk  in  the  gland 
ducts  and  alveoli  for  an  unusual  period  causes  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  leucocytes  in  the  milk.  When  the  milk  is  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate in  the  udder  instead  of  being  removed  at  regular  and  proper 
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intervak,  favorable  conditions  for  the  migration  of  leoeocyteB 
found. 

It  was  deemed  advisable  by  the  early  students  of  thesubjeet,  whooon- 
sidered  all  leucocytes  in  milk  as'' pus  cells''  and  evidence  of  inflanmm- 
tion  of  the  udder^  to  fix  a  limit  to  the  number  which  mig^t  be  allowed 
in  a  mari[:et  milk.  Stokes  (loc.  cit.)  regarded  an  average  of  5  cdls  to 
the  field  of  the  microscope^  using  his  counting  method^  as  indicative  of 
pus.  Bergey^  adopted  10  cells  per  field  as  a  standard.  Stewart 
Goc.  dt.)  r^arded  23  cells  per  field  and  Slack  (loc.  cit!)  50  4)ellB  as  a 
proper  standard,  all  using  a  modification  of  Stewart's  technique. 
Doane  advocates  500,000  leucocytes  per  cubic  centimeter,  Tromma- 
dorff  10  volumes  of  sediment  to  10,000  volumes  of  milk  as  a  safe 
limit.  Stewart's  is  the  standard  commonly  employed  in  munusipal 
health  laboratories  and  corresponds  roughly  to  100,000  leucocytes  per 
cubic  centimeter.  All  of  the  above  standards  are  arbitrary  and  an 
founded  solely  upon  individi^al  experience.  The  standard  suggested  by 
Trommsdorff  liniiting  the  amoimt  of  sediment  in  a  centrifuged  sample 
of  miik  seems  valuable,  not  so  much  as  an  emmieration  of  the  leuco- 
cytes as  an  indication  of  objectionable  solid  matter  in  suspension.  It 
is  of  interest  to  note  that  although  the  number  of  leucocytes  in  milk 
from  cows  with  diseased  udders  is  usually  much  increased,  Buasdl 
and  Hoffmann  have  shown  that  this  is  not  necessarily  true,  in  some 
instances  the  count  runniog  below  the  average  for  normal  m^.  Hie 
daily  variation  in  such  cases  often  brings  the  count  well  within  the 
usual  normal  limits.  It  seems  likely  that  a  numerical  standard  for 
leucocytes  sufficiently  high  to  include  the  milk  of  the  greater  majority 
of  healthly  cows  would  not  be  low  enough  to  exclude  in  some  cases  the 
milk  of  cows  with  disease  of  the  udder.  Other  and  more  definite  signs 
of  inflammation  than  that  furnished  by  the  leucocyte  coimt  alone 
must  be  sought. 

Doane  (loc.  cit.)  states  that  the  occurrence  of  fibrin  is  positive  proof 
of  the  existence  of  inflammation  and  has  devised  ways  of  demon- 
strating its  presence  in  milk.  The  matter  requires  further  study. 
The  leucocytes  per  se  can  not  be  regarded  as  deleterious  or  foreign 
ingredients  of  milk;  it  is  scarcely  reasonable  to  expect  that  a 
food  so  distinctly  animal  in  its  origin  should  contain  no  organized 
elements. 

The  significance  of  pus  in  milk  has  been  studied  principally  in 
connection  with  micro-organisms^  looked  upon  as  the  exciting  cause 
of  the  mastitis,  with  which  the  pus  is  associated.  In  the  stained 
smears  of  milk  sediment  examined  by  the  earlier  investigators  of 
leucocytes  in  cow's  milk,  attention  was  drawn  to  the  large  number 
of  chain-forming  micro-organisms  (streptococci)  present.     They  were 
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especially  numerous  in  milk  that  clearly  contained  pus  or  was  known 
to  be  derived  from  cows  with  mastitis.  At  that  time  all  streptococci 
were  beheved  to  be  pathogenic,  and  it  was  assumed  that  when  such 
organisms  were  found  in  milk  they  pointed  to  disease  of  the  udder 
and  were  capable  of  propagating  disease  when  ingested  with  the  milk. 
Recent  investigators  have  so  clearly  demonstrated  the  close  relation- 
ship existing  between  the  micro-organisms,  which  cause  spontaneous 
souring  of  milk,  and  the  streptococci  that  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
consider  the  former  at  some  length. 

Pasteur,  *  Lister,  ''Hueppe,  ^'and  many  others. studied  the  souring 
of  milk.  Pasteur  proved  that  micro-organisms  were  the  cause,  and 
Lister,  twenty  years  later,  isolated  in  pure  culture  a  bacterium  which 
he  deemed  the  common  agent.  Subsequent  bacteriologists  have 
studied  and  described  at  length  a  great  variety  of  bacteria  found  in 
ordinar}'  dairy  milk,  capable  of  causing  fermentation,  with  lactic  acid 
formation.  Many  of  these  micro-organisms  were  later  shown  to 
have  been  introduced  by  unclean  containing  vessels  and  careless 
handling  of  the  milk,  and  while  capable  of  causing  souring  must  be 
regarded  as  accidental  and  inconstant  in  occurrence.  When  drawn 
directly  in  sterile  vessels  with  ordinary  caution  as  regards  cleanli- 
ness tlie  variety  of  organisms  is  reduced  to  three  or  four.  The 
technique  of  the  early  bacteriologist  was  somewhat  imperfect,  and 
cultural  methods  less  exact  than  now.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
identical  bacteria  were  described  by  different  observers  as  showing 
slight  variations. 

A  review  of  the  work  done  since  Hueppe**  in  1884  (who  was  the 
first  to  apply  modern  methods  to  the  study  of  milk  bacteria)  shows 
tliat  the  common  lactic  bacteria  may  be  classified  in  three  groups. 
The  first  includes  the  bacilli  of  the  type  first  described  by  Esche- 
rich,*  the  Bacterium  serogeaes  group.  These  organisms  are  classified 
with  the  colon  group  and  owe  their  presence  in  milk  to  contamina- 
tion with  the  feces  of  the  cow. 

Marpmann,>'  Grotenfeld,^  Loffler,*  Weigemann,^  Kayser  ,>  Clauss* 
and  others  have  described  organisms  of  this  type.  They  grow  read- 
ily on  ordinary  media  with  all  the  characteristics  of  the  colon  group, 
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but  do  not  as  a  rule  produce  indol.  Although  known  smce  Hueppe's 
description  as  the  Bdcterium  dcidi  lactici  this  organism  is  more  com- 
monly called  Bdcterium  aerogenes. 

The  second  group  includes  bacteria  described  by  Clauss  (loc.  cit.), 
Giinther  and  Thierfelder,®  Esten,**  Leichmann,^  Kozai,**  Schier- 
beck,*  Haschmioto/  Harrison  and  Gumming, «'  Conn  and  Esten,* 
Holling/  and  Utz.>  The  characteristic  organism  is  defined  as  oval 
or  lance  shape,  occurring  in  pairs  or  short  chains,  colored  by  Gram, 
growing  slowly  on  ordinary  media,  and  producing  no  gas  in  presence 
of  sugars.  The  growth  on  solid  media  is  deUcate  and  translucent.  It 
causes  rapid  acid  fermentation  of  milk,  with  coagulation.  Ba4> 
terium  lactis  addi,  Bacterium  acidi  lactici,  and  Bacterium  Ountheri 
are  some  of  the  terms  used  to  designate  this  organism. 

The  third  group  includes  micrococci  described  by  Grotenfeld  (loc. 
cit.)  and  Weigemann  (loc.  cit.)  as  streptococci.  The  cultural  char- 
acters of  this  group  are  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  second,  the 
sole  difference  in  the  descriptions  being  in  the  morphology,  in  one 
case  an  oval  or  lance-shaped  bacillus,  in  the  other  a  streptococcus. 
Kruse*  in  1903  pointed  out  the  close  similarity  of  organisms  classed 
in  the  second  and  third  groups  and  suggested  that  the  difference  of 
morphology  was  merely  one  of  interpretation,  namely,  that  the  oval 
bacillus  was  a  phase  in  the  rapid  growth  by  division  of  the  strep- 
tococcus. Two  years  later,  Heineniann/  after  a  careful  comparison  of 
strains  of  Bacillus  acidi  lactici  from  various  sources  with  streptococci 
(sewage,  pathogenic,  water),  concludof  that  tliey  show  no  constant 
differences  in  growth,  action  on  milk,  or  pathotrenicity.  TIeinemann's 
work  has  done  much  to  chan<i:o  oxislin<x  idoas  as  to  tlie  significance  of 
streptococci  in  milk,  for  he  has  shown  tliat  tlio  most  common  organ- 
ism of  lactic  acid  fermentation,  existin<r  in  practically  all  milk  from 
healthy  cows,  is  a  streptococcus  (S.  lacfici/s,  Kruse).  Here  again, 
as  in  the  case  of  leucocytes  in  milk,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  stre])toc()cci  when  ])roscnt  are  associated  with  disease.  It  does 
not  seem  stran<re  that  an  or<;anism  so  widely  distrihuted  in  nature, 
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so  common  on  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  and  in  the  feces  of 
animals  should  be  so  often  found  in  cows^  milk. 

In  their  studies  of  leucocytes  in  smears  made  from  milk,  Conn  and 
Esten  (loc.  cit.),  Bergey  (loc.  cit.),  Reed  and  Ward,**  and  others 
noted  the  number  and  frequency  of  occurrence  of  streptococci.  As 
they  regarded  the  leucocytes  as  evidence  of  inflammation,  they 
placed  a  similar  construction  upon  the  presence  of  thiese  micro-organ- 
isms; since  streptococci  are  well  known  to  be  a  conmion  cause  of 
septic  infection  and  pus  formation.  The  recent  investigations  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  Streptococcus  lacticus,  a  nonpathogenic 
organism,  proving  it  to  be  indistinguishable,  morphologically,  from 
the  pathogenic  streptococci,  show  that  such  a  conclusion  is  often  in- 
(»orrect.  It  is  easily  conceivable  that  in  cases  of  garget  and  in  septic 
conditions  the  streptococci  associated  with  pus  in  the  milk  may  be 
truly  pathogenic.  In  fact,  a  number  of  writers  in  this  country  and 
abroad  have  described  ''outbreaks"  following  the  use  of  milk  con- 
taining streptococci  from  diseased  cows. 

Hoist,  ^  Stokes  and  Wegefarth,*^  Beck,**  Lameris  and  Von  Harre- 
velt,*  Kenwood,^  Savage,^  and  many  others  saw  epidemics  of  sore 
throat  with  swelling  of  the  cervical  glands,  colic,  diarrhea,  and  fever 
lasting  several  days,  which  were  ascribed  to  the  use  of  milk  from 
cows  with  garget.  Such  milk  when  examined  was  found  to  contain 
pus  and  streptococci  in  great  abundance.  Hoist  in  an  experiment 
upon  himself  drank  200  cubic  centimeters  of  a  culture  of  a  strepto- 
coccus isolated  from  such  a  milk  during  an  outbreak,  and  became  ill 
^-ith  colic  and  diarrhea. 

Petruschky  and  Kriebel*  and  Hdlling*  see  in  the  streptococci 
found  in  milk  a  cause  of  summer  diarrhea  in  children. 

As  regards  the  relationship  between  the  numbers  of  leucocytes  and 
streptococci,  most  writers  agree  that  in  mastitis  the  milk  usually 
contains  both  in  abundance.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  concern- 
ing their  relationship  in  milk  from  healthy  cattle;  Bergey  and 
Trommsdorff  finding  a  sinmltaneous  increase  or  diminution,  whereas 
Savage  and  others  do  not. 

The  manifest  advantages  to  be  gained  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
pathogenic  or  nonpathogenic  properties  of  the  streptococci  in  milk 
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has  led  to  a  number  of  investigations.  Injections  of  milk  or  cultures 
isolated  from  milk  into  the  tissues  and  peritoneal  cavities  of  animals 
gave  varying  results.  In  some  cases  death  of  the  animal  ensued.  It 
was  found  that  as  ^  rule  when  the  organisms  were  pathogenic  this 
property  was  gradually  lost  by  cultivation  on  artificial  media,  and 
could  be  increased  by  carrying  through  a  series  of  animals.  Heine- 
mann®  in  a  recent  study  succeeded  in  raising  the  virulence  of  a  number 
of  strains  of  Streptococcus  lacticus,  by  passage  through  successive  rab- 
bits, from  almost  nil  to  an  equality  with  that  of  the  Streptococcus 
pyogenes.  Unfortunately  the  virulence  for  animals  is  not  a  certain 
index  of  the  virulence  for  man. 

Attempts  to  distinguish  S,  lacticus  and  S,  pyogenes  by  hemolytic 
and  agglutinative  tests  have  been  made  by  Schottmiiller,*  Lubenon,*' 
Schlesinger,''  and  Miiller*  and  Bergey  (loc.  cit.).  No  constant 
results  have  been  obtained.  Miiller  found  that  milk  streptococci 
were  almost  as  often  hemolytic  as  the  S.  pyogenes j  and  heterologous 
strains  were  more  strongly  agglutinative  than  homologous.  As  has 
been  pointed  out,  no  specific  characters  have  been  revealed  by  cul- 
tivation on  various  media. 

In  view  of  the  facts  presented  the  assumption  seems  justified 
that  the  Streptococcus  pyogenes  and  the  Streptococcus  lacticus ,  the 
common  organism  of  lactic-acid  fermentation,  are  indistinguishable 
by  our  present  methods. 

Briefly,  the  conclusions  which  present  themselves  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Many  leucocytes  and  streptococci  are  present  in  the  normal 
milk  of  a  healthy  cow. 

(2)  Leucocytes  and  streptococci  are  as  a  rule  more  numerous  in 
the  milk  of  disoased  tlum  in  that  of  hcaltliy  cows. 

(3)  As  an  aid  to  veterinary  inspection  tlic  nuni!)er  of  leucocytes 
may  furnish  some  information  of  value.  If  a  dairy  milk  shows  an 
unusually  hi<;h  leucocyte  count,  a  special  examination  of  the  herd 
for  <i:ar<^et,  etc.,  should  be  made. 

(4)  No  satisfactory  method  has  been  devised  for  distinguishing: 
the  patho<i:enic  from  the  nonpatho^i^enic  streptococci  in  milk.  Their 
significance  is  therefore  a  matter  for  further  study. 

(5)  In  view  of  the  recent  researches  upon  Sfn pfococc^is  lacticus  no 
constant  relationship  nuiy  ho  expected  hctwccn  the  number  of  strejv 
tococci  and  the  number  of  Icucocvtes  in  milk. 


"Journ.  (.t  Infect.  Dis.'u.^rs.  vol.   J.  NO.  1.  1907.  p.  S\). 
/>Miinc]i.  Med.  Woch..  MUU.  Nr.  :)().  S   \HV.). 
(•(Viitrall)l.  f.  Bakt..  VMYI. 
^^Zcitschr.  f.  Ilvi:.,  H(l.  .\LIV.  VM):]. 
^  Archiv.  I.  Ilvu.,  IDOC.  Bd.  :>(;.  S.  !K). 
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CONDITIONS  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  COW  INJURIOUSLY 
AFFECTING  THE  MILK. 


By  John  R.  Mohler,  A.  M.,  V.  M.  D., 
CkUf  of  the  PathologicalDivision,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 


IMPORTANCE  OF  A  WHOLESOME  MILK  SXJPPLT. 

The  importance  of  obtaining  a  hygienic  and  wholesome  milk  supply 
is  recognized  by  all  intelUgent  people  and  should  require  no  argument. 
PubUc  health  demands  the  purity  of  all  milk  and  milk  products. 
Next  to  bread,  milk  is  more  extensively  used  as  an  article  of  diet  than 
any  other  foodstuff.  It  forms  a  portion  of  the  food  of  almost  every 
person  on  practically  every  day  of  the  year.  Moreover,  unUke  many 
other  articles  of  diet,  milk  is  consumed  in  most  cases  in  an  uncooked 
state,  making  it  a  very  dangerous  food  should  it  perchance  contain  any 
deleterious  organisms.  The  reasons  for  securing  a  supply  of  pure  and 
wholesome  milk  are  so  numerous  and  so  important  that  the  consumer 
should  become  acquainted  with  some  of  the  more  essential  of  them 
in  order  that  he  may  render  assistance  in  bringing  about  a  satisfactory 
improvement. 

Not  only  is  milk  a  very  suitable  medium  for  almost  every  description 
of  germ  life  which  may  gain  access  to  it  in  its  journey  from  the  cowto 
the  consumer,  but  it  may  also  become  contaminated  while  still  in  the 
udder  through  infectious  or  poisonous  material  present  in  the  cow 
herself.  Consideration  in  this  paper  will  be  given  only  to  the  latter 
aspect  of  the  question  of  a^wholesome  milk  supply.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  ^-ill  be  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  requirements  of  an  awak- 
ened public  for  a  clean  and  wholesome  milk,  as  well  as  the  effect  of 
any  unreasonable  or  irrational  demand  upon  the  producer  which  may 
cause  him  heavy  losses  or  even  to  discontinue  his  business. 

It  will  also  be  apparent  that  in  order  to  produce  milk  in  compliance 
with  the  requirements  hereafter  to  be  described,  certain  precautions 
must  be  taken  which  will  necessarily  entail  additional  expense  upon 
the  producer  of  this  higher  grade  of  milk.  The  customer  must,  there- 
fore, expect  to  pay  his  portion  of  any  legitimate  advance  in  the  cost  of 
production,  and  such  increase  in  the  price  o!  milk  due  to  its  improved 
quahty  should  be  considered  as  money  well  expended. 
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Ti\irthermore,  we  can  not  have  good  milk  of  safe  quality  without  a 
realization  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  the  transportation  agent,  the 
dairyman,  and  the  housewife  of  the  danger  in  utilizing  old,  warm,  or 
dirty  milk.  Education  is,  therefore,  an  important  factor  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  milk  supply,  which  can  not  be  accomplished  through 
laws  and  regulations  alone.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  subject  be  taught  in  the  schools,  that  popular  articles  be  fre- 
quently prepared  for  the  press,  that  lectures  and  demonstrations  be 
given  in  towns  and  townships,  that  pamphlets  in  plain  language  be 
prepared  by  the  health  officer  for  general  distribution,  and  especially 
that  rules  and  suggestions,  with  reasons  therefor,  be  placed  in  the 
homes  of  dairymen  and  dairy  attendants. 

MILK  FROM  UNHEALTHY  COWS  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  THE  SPREAD  OF 

DISEASE. 

TITBERCITU:)SIS. 

Probably  the  most  important  disease  of  cows  from  the  standpoint 
of  public  health  is  tuberculosis,  and  it  is  also  the  most  prevalent. 
When  Koch  first  discovered  the  cause  of  the  disease  and  combined 
the  announcement  of  his  discovery  with  the  statement  that  he  con- 
sidered the  affection  identical  in  both  man  and  cattle,  it  was  accepted 
by  scientists  as  well  as  by  the  general  public.  His  subsequent  an- 
nouncement in  1901,  to  the  effect  that  this  disease  was  different  in 
man  and  in  cattle,  and  that  there  was  no  practical  need  for  preventing 
the  use  of  the  products  of  tuberculous  animals  for  human  food,  was 
the  cause  of  much  rejoicing]:  ani()n<j;  thoso  wlio  were  only  too  glad  to 
grasp  at  any  idea  wliich  would  tend  to  separate  the  disease  in  man 
and  in  cattle,  forgetting;  that  bovine  tuberculosis  is  also  a  dangerous 
disease  to  other  cattle  in  the  herd  and  should  he  stamped  out  for  this 
reason,  aside  from  the  dan^^er  to  wliieh  man  is  exposed. 

As  a  result  of  this  radical  statement  of  Koch's,  which  was  based 
upon  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  evidence,  several  <^overnment 
commissions  were  appointed  in  cliii'erent  countries,  and  many  private 
and  j)ul)lic  scientists  inunediately  took  it  upon  tliemselves  to  solve 
the  (juesticm  raised  hy  that  invcstitj:ator.  The  results  of  these  experi- 
ments were  so  strikinijcly  similur  that  it  is  now  the  <j:enerally  acceptetl 
opinion  anion<i:  scientists  that  people,  especially  children,  may  l)e- 
conie  infected  with  tuberculosis  from  cattle.  It  is  not  known  to 
what  extent  such  infection  occurs,  nor  is  it  ])ossil)le  to  obtain  any 
definite  })ercenta^e  hv  the  method  fornierl}  a(h)pted  of  looking  for 
the  primary  lesions  in  the  intestinal  canal,  although  much  statistical 
evidence  is  recorded  showing  that  even  hy  these  li«^ures  primary  intes- 
tinal tuberculosis  of  children  has  been  observed  in  as  high  as  45.5 
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per  cent  of  the  tuberculous  cases  examined.  (Heller.)  Evidence 
which  must  be  considered  conclusive  has  been  obtained  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry,  as  well  as  by  Ravenel  and  a  number  of 
French  investigators,  showing  that  tuberculous  infection  may  take 
place  through  the  intestinal  tract  without  leaving  any  lesion  in  the 
abdominal  cavity,  the  first  alteration  being  found  in  the  lungs  or  the 
thoracic  glands.  Therefore  the  presence  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
in  infants  without  intestinal  lesions  is  no  indication  that  the  disease 
was  not  transmitted  by  the  food,  and  the  statistics  above  referred  to 
are  thus'  shown  to  be  below  the  true  percentage  of  cases  of  tuberculosis 
of  intestinal  origin. 

These  figures,  however,  do  not  give  any  satisfactory  idea  as  to 
whether  the  bacilli  entering  the  intestines  originated  from  human 
or  bovine  sources.  Owing  to  this  fact,  it  follows  that  the  only  way 
of  determining  the  infection  of  people  by  bacilli  of  the  bovine  type 
will  be  to  study  the  lesions  in  the  body  of  as  many  cases  of  human 
tuberculosis  as  is  possible.  Already  we  have  sufficient  data  to  give 
us  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  tuberculosis  of  the  bovine  type  in 
children  without  considering  the  numerous  cases  of  direct  transmis- 
sion recorded  by  many  physicians,  especially  of  instances  of  butchers 
and  others  receiving  accidental  infections  of  the  skin  with  the  bovine 
organism.  Moreover,  according  to  Von  Behring,  the  question  of 
infection  in  man  usually  goes  back  to  childhood,  as  he  believes  that 
many  of  the  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  adults  is  of  intestinal 
origin,  infection  having  occurred  primarily  through  the  intestinal 
tract  by  drinking  tuberculous  milk  during  infancy  and  having 
remained  latent  until  adult  life. 

The  finding  of  the  bovine  type  of  tubercle  bacillus  in  human  lesions 
is  the  most  direct  and  positive  proof  that  tuberculosis  of  cattle  is 
responsible  for  a  certain  amount  of  tuberculosis  in  the  human  family. 
Numerous  experiments  with  this  object  in  view  have  already  proven 
this  fact.  Thus  the  Grerman  Commission  on  Tuberculosis  examined 
56  different  cultures  of  tubercle  bacilli  of  human  origin  and  found  6 
wliich  were  more  virulent  than  is  usual  for  human  tubercle  bacilli, 
causing  marked  lesions  of  tuberculosis  in  the  cattle  inoculated  with 
them,  and  making  over  10  per  cent  of  the  cases  tested  that  were 
affected  with  a  form  of  tuberculosis  which,  by  Koch's  own  method, 
must  be  classified  as  of  bovine  origin.  The  bacilli,  with  the  exception 
of  a  single  group,  were  all  derived  from  the  bodies  of  children  under 
7  years  of  age,  being  taken  from  tubercular  ulcers  in  the  intestines,  the 
mesenteric  glands,  or  from  the  lungs. 

In  a  similar  series  of  tests  conducted  by  the  British  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Tuberculosis  60  cases  of  the  disease  in  the  human  were  tested, 
with  the  result  that  14  cases  were  claimed  by  this  commission  to  have 
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been  infected  from  bovine  sources.  Ravenel  reports  that  of  6  cases 
of  tuberculosis  in  children  2  received  their  infection  from  cattle. 
Theobald  Smith  has  also  reported  on  one  culture  of  the  bovine  tuber- 
cle bacillus  obtained  from  the  mesenteric  glands  of  a  child  out  of  5 
cases  examined,  and  according  to  a  recent  paper  by  Goodale,  Smith 
has  recently  been  at  work  on  7  other  cultures  from  different  children, 
4  of  which  conformed  to  liis  idea  of  tubercle  bacilU  emanating  from 
cattle.  Of  4  cases  of  generaUzed  tuberculosis  in  children  examined 
in  the  Biochemic  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  2  were 
found  to  be  affected  with  very  virulent  organisms,  which  warranted 
the  conclusion  that  such  children  had  been  infected  from  a  bovine 
source.  The  Pathological  Division  of  the  same  Bureau  has  likewise, 
out  of  the  9  cases  of  infantile  tuberculosis  examined,  obtained  two 
cultures  of  tubercle  bacilli  that  could  not  be  differentiated  from  bovine 
cultures.  In  Europe  so  many  similar  instances  of  bovine  tubercle 
bacilli  having  been  recovered  from  human  tissues  are  on  record  that  it 
appears  entirely  proven  that  man  is  susceptible  to  tuberculosis  caused 
by  animal  infections,  and  while  the  proportion  of  such  cases  can  not 
be  decided  with  even  approximate  accuracy,  it  is  nevertheless  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  recommend  such  measures  as  will  guard  against  these 
sources  of  danger  when  enforced. 

The  two  principal  sources  of  infection  from  cattle,  and  the  only  ones 
necessary  to  be  considered,  are  the  meat  and  milk  of  tuberculous 
animals.  The  fact  that  most  of  the  cases  of  bovine  tuberculosis  above 
enumerated  which  occurred  in  the  human  were  cases  of  infantile 
tuberculosis  points  with  grave  suspicion  to  the  milk  rather  than  the 
meat  supply.  This  naturally  leads  to  the  (luestiou  of  how  and  under 
what  condition  does  the  milk  become  dan<;erous,  since  Bang,  Rabino- 
witsch  and  Kempner,  Ernst,  Ravenel,  Smith,  MacWeeney,  Moussu, 
Gehrmann  and  Evans,  Mohler,  and  many  others  have  definitely  deter- 
mined the  infectiveness  of  milk  from  tuberculous  cows. 

That  milk  coming  from  a  tuberculous  udder  is  capable  of  trans- 
mitting the  infectious  principle  is  conceded  hv  all  who  have  given  the 
subject  any  consideration.  It  has  been  eciually  established  that  in 
advanced  generalized  tuberculosis  the  udder  nuiy  secrete  tubercle 
bacilli  without  showing  any  indication  of  being  aflected.  Careful 
experiments  performed  by  trained  and  eminently  responsible  inves- 
tigators have  also  demonstrated  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  tuber- 
cle bacilli  at  certain  times  may  be  present  in  the  milk  of  cows  affected 
with  tuberculosis  to  a  degree  that  can  be  detected  only  by  the  tuber- 
culin test,  so  that  in  a  herd  of  cows  in  the  various  stiiges  of  tuber- 
culosis it  is  to  be  expected  that  some  of  them  will  secrete  tuberculous 
milk,  which,  when  mixed  with  other  cows'  milk,  makes  the  entire 
l)roduct  dangerous. 
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In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  the  market  milk  of  the 
District  of  Cqlumbia  has  recently  been  examined  by  the  writer  for 
the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  by  the  intra-abdominal  inoculation 
of  guinea  pigs,  and  in  two  samples,  or  2.7  per  cent  of  the  ?S  speci- 
mens tested,  virulent  tubercle  bacilli  were  recovered.  The  ftaee  with 
which  tubercle  bacilli  may  be  eliminated  by  the  udder  was  stiikingly 
illustrated  by  an  experiment  conducted  by  the  Royal  Briti^  Com- 
mission, in  which  a  cow  injected  with  human  tubercle  baciffi  under 
the  skin  of  the  shoulder  began  excreting  tubercle  bacilli  from  the 
manmiary  gland  seven  days  later,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  its  death 
from  generalized  tuberculosis  thirty  days  after  inoculation.  It  has 
been  shown  by  Gaffky  and  Eber  in  Germany  and  Schroeder  in  this 
country  that,  even  when  the  tubercle  bacilli  are  not  being  excreted 
by  the  udder,  the  dust  and  manure  of  the  stable  where  the  diseased 
animals  are  kept  are  in  many  cases  contaminated  with  tubercle 
bacilli.  This  contaminated  material  may  readily  infect  the  milk 
during  the  process  of  milking,  even  though  the  milk  comes  from  a 
healthy  cow.  The  importance  of  this  method  of  infecting  milk  can 
not  be  too  greatly  emphasized,  when  it  is  known  that  cattle  in  prime 
condition  without  any  udder  lesions  and  with  but  slight  alterations 
in  the  lungs  frequently  raise  tuberculous  mucus  into  the  pharynx 
while  coughing,  then  swallow- this  material,  and  thus  contaminate 
the  feces.  In  a  recent  examination  at  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
Experiment  Station  of  the  manure  passed  by  12  cows  just  purchased 
from  dairy  farms  in  this  city  and  affected  with  tuberculosis  to  an 
extent  only  demonstrable  by  the  tuberculin  test,  tubercle  bacilli  were 
found  in  over  41  per  cent  of  the  cases,  both  by  microscopic  examina- 
tion and  animal  inoculations.  The  danger  from  this  method  of 
infecting  milk  is  impressed  upon  us  as  consumers  when  we  realize 
that  on  an  average  probably  25  per  cent  of  all  the  cows  which  sup- 
ply milk  to  the  District  are  tuberculous,  judging  from  the  results  of 
recent  tuberculin  tests.  Thus  far  these  tests  have  all  been  volun- 
tary on  the  part  of  the  dairymen,  but  it  is  pleasing  to  note  the  large 
number  who  have  had  their  herds  cleaned  of  tuberculosis  and  the 
premises  disinfected.  Our  records  on  December  1,  1907,  show  that 
during  the  past  six  or  seven  months  the  Bureau  has  supervised  the 
testing  of  1,538  cattle  in  104  herds  supplying  milk  to  Washington, 
with  the  result  that  260,  or  16.9  per  cent,  were  found  tuberculous. 
Many  other  tests  have  been  made  by  local  veterinarians,  of  which 
we  have  no  records.  The  latter  per  cent  is  scarcely  a  fair  estimate 
of  the  extent  of  tuberculosis  in  the  dairy  herds  of  this  vicinity,  since 
our  tests  include  many  herds  which  have  either  been  cleaned  pre- 
\4ously  by  private  tests  or  which  have  such  a  healthy  appearance  as 
to  remove  all  suspicions  of  tuberculosis  on  a  physical  examination. 
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Vital  statistics  show  that  14  out  of  every  100  people  that  die 
succumb  to  tuberculosis,  while  of  the  remaining  86  more  than  one- 
half  show  lesions  of  tuberculosis  on  post-mortem,  although  dying 
from  some  other  cause.  The  statement  of  Von  Behring,  above  men- 
tioned, is  practically  pertinent  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  human 
tuberculosis  to  the  milk  supply,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
results  of  those  investigators  who  have  studied  market  milk  and 
found  from  5.2  to  55  per  cent  of  the  samples  examined  to  contain 
tubercle  bacilli.  Le  Blanc,  Ripper,  Jemma,  and  de  Michele  consider 
the  milk  of  tuberculous  cows  dangerous  even  when  bacilli  are  not 
present,  on  account  of  the  toxin  it  contains.  Michellazzi  has  injected 
such  milk  into  tuberculous  animals  and  obtained  a  reaction. 

To  eliminate  all  tuberculous  cattle  from  the  herd,  or  to  pasteurize 
all  milk  coming  from  imtested  cattle,  should  therefore  be  the  object 
of  all  producers  of  milk,  and  sanitarians  will  be  remiss  in  their 
whole  duty  should  they  neglect  to  guard  against  the  products  of 
tuberculous  animals  in  their  attempts  to  eradicate  tuberculosis 
from  man. 

TUBERCLE  BACILLI  IN  OTHER  DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Since  milk  is  so  often  infected  with  tubercle  bacilli,  it  is  very"  evi- 
dent that  food  products  made  from  milk  without  submitting  it  to 
lethal  temperatures  during  the  process  of  their  manufacture  must 
frequently  harbor  virulent  tubercle  bacilli  in  undesirable  numbers. 

The  investigations  of  Rabinowitsch,  Klein,  Laser,  Bang,  Petri, 
Dawson,  Markl,  Moller,  and  many  others  have  conclusively  shown 
that  tubercle  bacilli  may  be  present  in  butter,  buttennilk,  margarin, 
and  cheese,  when  these  products  are  offered  for  sale.  Butter  made 
in  the  customary  manner  and  stored  under  the  ordinar}^  market  con- 
ditions until  time  of  sale,  if  dangerous  through  the  j)resence  of 
tubercle  bacilli  at  the  time  of  its  manufacture,  may  retain  its  vini- 
lence  through  several  months.  This  statement  has  been  adequately 
proved  by  a  series  of  exj)eriments  recently  j)erfonned  by  Mohler, 
Washburn,  and  L.  K()j::ers,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry'.  In 
this  work  three  samj)les  of  butter  were  tested.  The  first  sample  was 
made  from  milk  to  whicli  bovine  tubercle  bacilli  had  been  added  just 
l)efore  churning.  Tlu\v  wen*  obtained  from  a  luxuriantly  growing 
culture  uj)()n  <j:lycerin  bouillon.  Ten  centi<rrams  were  removed  fnun 
the  surface  trrowth  of  the  flask,  carefully  mixed  in  a  sterilized  solution 
and  added  to  10  pillons  of  milk.  The  second  sample  was  made  from 
milk  obtained  from  a  cow  affected  with  tuberculosis  of  the  udder. 
In  this  milk  tubercle  bacilli  of  extreme  virulence  were  present  in 
^reat  numbers.  Both  the  first  and  second  samples  of  butter  were 
salted  in  the  usual  proportions  of  1  ounce  of  salt  to  16  ounces  of 
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butter.  The  third  sample  was  similar  in  every  respc^ct  to  the  second, 
except  that  it  was  left  unsalted.  These  samples  of  butter  were 
tested  upon  guinea  pigs,  not  only  when  first  made,  but  also  after 
storing  for  ten  days  in  the  ice  chest;  after  holding  in  cold  storage  for 
sixty  days,  and  again  after  retention  in  cold  storage  for  a  period  of 
five  months  (one  hundred  and  fifty- three  days).  The  results  showed 
that  each  of  these  samples  harbored  virulent  tubercle  bacilU  through- 
out the  entire  storage  period,  and  that  at  any  time  they  were  capable 
of  infecting  guinea  pigs  with  tuberculosis  if  injected  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity;  and  if  the  tuberculous  butter  was  fed  to  the  animals 
generalized  cases  of  tuberculosis  were  still  capable  of  being  devel- 
oped. In  these  experiments  ten  guinea  pigs  were  fed  upon  each 
butter  sample  for  three  consecutive  days,  and  six  were  inoculated 
with  the  same  kind  of  material.  Six  weeks  later  they  were  chloro- 
fonned  and  the  visceral  organs  of  each  were  carefully  scrutinized 
that  every  trace  of  tuberculosis  might  be  detected.  None  of  the  lots 
of  guinea  pigs  remained  entirely  free  of  tuberculosis,  although 
those  animals  which  were  fed  upon  the  contaminated  butter  failed  to 
contract  the  disease  as  frequently  as  those  which  were  injected.  This 
experiment  is  to  be  extended  further  in  order  to  determine  the 
maximum  time  in  which  infected  butter,  both  salted  and  unsalted, 
vriW  remain  virulent  when  kept  in  cold  storage  under  normal  trade 
conditions.  As  the  temperature  in  the  cold-storage  rooms  is  very 
low,^the  evidence  shows  that  the  tubercle  bacilli  are  held  unchanged 
in  the  frozen  butter  for  a  long  j)eriod,  but  that  they  slowly  lose  their 
vitality. 

In  cheese  also  tubercle  bacilli  may  become  mixed  up  with  the  curd 
during  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  they  have  been  shown  to 
remain  virulent  for  over  three  months.  As  a  result  of  Galtier's 
experiments  conducted  with  cheese,  both  salted  and  not  salted,  which 
was  found  to  contain  tubercle  bacilli  when  two  months  and  ten  days 
old,  he  concluded  that  coagulated  milk,  fresh  cheese  and  salted 
cheese  made  from  the  milk  of  tuberculous  cows  may  infect  man;  and 
that  the  by-products  fed  to  swine  and  chickens  may  infect  these  ani- 
mals. Experiments  were  made  in  Switzerland  over  tw^o  years  ago  to 
determine  the  fate  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  cheese,  and  it  was  demon- 
strated that  they  died  between  the  thirty-third  and  fortieth  day 
in  cheese  made  aft^r  the  Emmentaler  method,  but  considerably 
later  in  cheese  made  approximately  after  the  Cheddar  method.  An 
emulsion  of  tubercle  bacilli  was  added  to  milk  at  the  same  time  as 
the  rennet,  and  cheese  was  made  from  the  milk  in  the  manner 
required  to  obtain  Cheddar  cheese.  From  the  time  of  manufacture 
average  samples  of  the  cheese  were  taken  weekly,  macerated  in  sterile 
water,  and  filtered.    Guinea  pigs  were  inoculated  with  portions  of  the 
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filtrate  and  it  wa«  found  that  the  germinating  power  of  the  tubercle 
bacilli  lasted  one  hundred  and  four  days,  but  after  one  hundred  and 
eleven  days  they  were  incapable  of  conveying  the  disease  to  guinea 
pigs  by  inoculation.  Harrison  concluded  that  these  experiments  jus- 
tify the  statement  that  Emmentaler  cheese  may  be  eaten  with  safety, 
as  the  period  of  ripening  is  much  longer  than  the  period  during  which 
the  bacilli  become  innocuous.  Cheddar  cheese  is  seldom  eaten  imder 
four  months  from  time  of  manufacture  and  during  this  period  the 
tubercle  bacilli  lose  their  vitality.  Notwithstanding  this,  however, 
the  writer  recommended  the  pasteurization  of  the  milk  in  order  to 
make  the  cheese  absolutely  safe. 

In  manufacturing  margarine,  the  method  commonly  employed  is 
to  subject  the  finely  comminuted  fat  to  a  temperature  not  to  exceed 
50°  C.  for  li  hours.  Sour  milk  is  then  added  and  the  whole  mass 
is  thoroughly  mixed;  dairy  butter  is  next  added  and  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  oils  (cotton,  palm,  cocoanut,  etc.).  Enough  of  one  or 
more  of  these  oils  is  added  to  lower  the  melting  point  to  that  of  dairy 
butter.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  artificial  butter  thus  made  may 
be  infected  in  three  ways:  First,  from  the  fat  secured  from  the  origi- 
nal cattle,  JUS  tubercle  bacilli  will  withstand  a  temperature  of  50°  C. 
for  some  hours;  second,  from  the  butter  or  soured  milk  that  has 
been  added;  and,  third,  from  contamination  during  the  course  of  its 
manufacture.  Morgenroth  made  examinations  of  20  samples  of  ole- 
omargarine, purchased  in  the  open  market,  and  proved  the  presence 
of  virulent  tubercle  bacilli  in  9  of  the  specimens. 

Other  products  which  occasionally  arc  consumed  by  people,  but 
arc  used  more  extensively  as  food  for  live  stock,  will  also  serve  to 
convoy  tubercle  bacilli  from  infected  milk  to  those  that  are  allowe<l 
to  consume  them.  Thus,  whey  from  cheese  factories  and  butter- 
milk and  separated  milk  from  public  (Toaincrics  arc  all  offenders  in 
this  respect  and  have  hc(Mi  incriininativl.  (v^jXM'ially  in  the  feeding;  of 
hop^  and  calv(\s. 

VALUE  OF  THE  TUBERCULIN  TEST. 

Tlic  syinptoins  t>f  tiil>cn"ulosi>  in  catth^  iwv  not  sutiiciently  promi- 
nent cxct^pt  in  advanced  stap»>  or  when  su|HMii('ially  located  to  ena- 
i>le  owe  tt»  iliai:iu>^e  thi^  disease^  hy  tlu^  ordinary  methods  of  physical 
examination.  Anvi  eat  lie  may.  without  ^howini:  any  clinical  syTn{>- 
tom>.  he  in  >ueh  a  siai:e  o{  tuhenuhwi^  a>  !••  nMider  them  capable  of 
spreading:  disease.  Indeed  an  animal  may  l»e  fat  an»l  sleek,  eat  and 
milk  well,  have  a  hriirht.  irlo«y  coat,  and  !»<'  apparently  in  the  pink 
of  eonditiv>n.  and  still  l>e  passi'^.^  tui>er«ic  '>a<  i".".:  ti;rough  the  fev^vs 
or  hy  an  occasional  couirl\.  an.i  *iiu^  cn-iaiut-r  a."  '\w  healthy  cattle 
in  the  herd.     t'on<equentl\  .  -'.i('!i  avivcn:r:''i-  :•.;■:>  to  diagnoc>i>  ac? 
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animal  inoculation,  biological  test,  serum  agglutination  reaction, 
and  the  tuberculin  test  are  made  use  of  in  arriving  at  a  definite  opin- 
ion relative  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  this  disease.  The  value  of 
all  but  the  last  of  these  is  discoimted  by  the  technique  required  and 
their  impracticability,  while  the  tuberculin  test  is  most  satisfactory 
and  is  the  best  diagnostic  agent  known  for  the  disease. 

Tuberculin  was  invented  by  Koch  in  1890,  and  was  first  used 
experimentally  in  treating  tuberculosis  in  man.  In  these  cases  it 
wa^  observed  that  its  injection  was  followed  by  a  rise  of  temperature, 
which  led  veterinarians  to  apply  tuberculin  to  suspected  animals  to 
see  if  a  similar  reaction  resulted.  Numerous  experiments  showed 
this  to  be  the  case,  and  since  1891  the  use  of  tuberculin  as  a  diag- 
nostic agent  for  tuberculosis  of  cattle  has  been  almost  universally 
adopted  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  No  one  thinks  of  accept- 
ing tuberculin  as  an  absolutely  infallible  agent,  but  it  is  immeasura- 
bly more  dependable  than  any  other  method  that  has  ever  been  used. 

Tuberculin  is  the  sterilized  and  filtered  glycerin  extract  of  cultures 
of  tubercle  bacilli.  Itcontains  the  cooked  products  of  the  growth  of 
these  bacilli,  but  not  the  bacilli  themselves.  Consequently,  when  this 
substance  is  injected  imder  the  skin  of  an  animal  it  is  absolutely  una^ 
ble  to  produce  the  disease,  cause  abortion,  or  otherwise  injure  the 
animal.  In  case  the  injected  animal  is  normal  there  is  no  more  eflFect 
upon  the  system  than  would  be  expected  from  the  injection  of  sterile 
water.  However,  if  the  animal  is  tuberculous  a  decided  rise  of  tem- 
peratiu*e  will  follow  the  use  of  tuberculin.  In  practice  the  tuberculin 
test  is  applied  by  first  taking  a  sufficient  numb^  of  temperatures  at 
intervals  of  two  hours  to  ascertain  the  normal  variation  of  tempera- 
ture of  the  animal  to  be  tested.  The  tuberculin  is  then  injected 
hypodermically  between  8  and  10  p.  m.  on  the  day  of  taking  the  prelim- 
inary temperatures.  On  the  following  day  the  ^^  after  ^'  temperatures 
are  recorded  every  two  hours,  beginning  at  6  a.  m.  and  continuing 
until  twenty  hours  following  the  injection.  As  a  result  of  this  method 
an  accurate  diagnosis  may  be  established  in  over  97  per  cent  of  the 
cases  tested.  The  relatively  few  failures  in  diagnoses  are  included 
among  two  classes  of  cattle.  The  first  class  contains  those  that  are 
tuberculous,  but  which  do  not  react  either  because  of  the  slight  eflFect 
of  an  ordinary-sized  dose  of  tuberculin  on  an  advanced  case  of  the 
disease  with  so  much  natural  tuberculin  already  in  the  system,  or  on 
account  of  a  recent  previous  test  with  tuberbulin  which  produces  a  tol- 
erance to  this  material  lasting  for  about  six  weeks.  The  second  class 
includes  those  that  are  not  tuberculous,  but  which  show  an  elevation 
of  temperature  as  a  result  of  (a)  advanced  pregnancy,  (b)  the  excite- 
ment of  oestrum,  (c)  concurrent  diseases  as  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
intestines,  uterus,  udder,  or  other  parts,  abortion,  retention  of  after- 
24907— BuU.  41—08 32 
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birth,  indigestion,  etc.,  (d)  inclosure  in  a  hot,  stuffy  stable,* esj>ecially 
in  summer,  or  exposure  to  cold  drafts  or  rains,  (e)  any  change  in  the 
method  of  feeding,  watering,  or  stabling  of  the 'animal  during  the  test. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  possibilities  of  error,  the  results  of  thou- 
sands of  tests  show  that  in  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  cases  tested  do 
these  failures  actually  occur.  In  class  one  the  chances  of  error  are 
decidedly  reduced  by  the  skilled  veterinarian  by  making  careful 
physical  examination  and  diagnosing  clinically  these  advanced  cases, 
and  by  the  injection  of  double  or  triple  doses  into  all  recently  tested 
cattle,  with  the  taking  of  the  after  temperatures  beginning  two  hours 
following  the  injection  and  continuing  hom'ly  for  twenty  hours.  In 
class  two,  errors  are  avoided  by  eliminating  those  cases  from  the  test 
that  are  nearing  p&.rturition  or  are  in  heat,  or  show  evidence  of  the 
previously  mentioned  diseases,  or  exhibit  temperatures  sufficiently 
high  to  make  them  imreliable  for  use  as  normal.  Then,  in  reading 
after  temperatures  it  is  advisable  not  to  recognize  as  a  reacti9n  an 
elevation  of  temperature  less  than  2°  Fahrenheit  and  which  at  the 
same  time  must  go  above  103.8°  F.,  and  the  temperatiu'e  reaction 
must  likewise  have  the  characteristic  rainbow  curve.  (Those  cases 
which  approximate  but  do  not  reach  this  standard  should  be  consid- 
ered as  suspicious  and  held  for  a  retest  six  weeks  later.)  In  addition, 
a  satisfactory  tuberculin  must  be  used,  also  an  accurate  thermometer 
and  a  reliable  syringe  in  order  that  a  sufficient  dose  of  tuberculin  may 
be  given.  Finally,  the  number  of  apparent  errors  of  the  tuberculin 
tdst  will  be  greatly  diminished  if  a  careful  post-mortem  examination 
is  made,  giving  especial  attention  to  the  lymph  glands.  This  low  per- 
centage of  failures  being  the  case,  cattle  owners  should  welcome  the 
tuberculin  test  not  only  for  their  own  interest,  but  for  the  welfare  of 
the  public  as  well.  Where  this  method  of  diatj^nosing  the  disease  has 
been  adopted  tuberculosis  is  gradually  beint^  eradicated,  while  it  is 
spreading  rapidly  and  becoming  widely  disseminated  in  those  districts 
where  the  tuberculin  test  has  not  been  employed.  Without  its  use 
the  disease  can  not  be  controlled  and  the  cattle  owner  is  confronted 
with  serious  and  continuous  losses;  with  its  use  the  disease  can  be 
eradicated  from  the  herd,  a  clean  herd  established,  and  the  danger  of 
its  spread  to  man  removed.  Tuberculin  nuiy,  therefore,  be  consid- 
ered a  most  beneficial  discovery  for  the  stock  raiser.  Strange  to  say, 
many  of  these  men  have  been  incredulous,  anta^^onistic,  or  prejudiced 
against  the  tuberculin  test  hy  niisinter|)retin<,^  j)ul)Hslied  statements, 
by  incorrect,  unsubstantiated,  or  exa^^(M'ate(l  reports,  and  by  alleged 
injurious  effects  to  healthy  cattle. 

Tjaw  has  clearly  stated  the  ({uestion  wIkmi  he  says 

Many  Ptock  owikts  still  entertain  an  i^Mioranl  aiul  uii\varraiii«(l  <lr»*a(l  <»1  the  IuIxt- 
culin  test.     It  ih  true  that  when  n-ckh'sj^ly  uhmI  l.y  iuMiorani  nnd  «an'h'8.s  pf*<>ph-  it 
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may  l>o  made  a  root  of  evil,  yet  as  employed  by  the  intelligent  and  careful  expert  it 
is  not  only  perfectly  safe,  but  it  is  the  only  known  means  of  ascertaining  approximately 
the  actual  number  affected  in  a  giyen  herd.  In  most  infected  herds  living  under  what 
are  in  other  respects  good  hygienic  conditions  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  are  not  to 
be  detected  without  its  aid,  so  that  in  clearing  a  herd  froni  tuberculosis  and  placing 
lx)th  herd  and  products  above  suspicion  the  test  becomes  essential.  *  *  *  In 
skilled  hands  the  tuberculin  test  will  show  at  least  nine-tenths  of  all  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis when  other  methods  of  diagnosis  will  not  detect  one-tenth. 

It  is  perfectly  natural  that  there  should  be  objection  to  its  use 
among  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  its  method  of  preparation  or 
its  properties,  but  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  antagonism  of  farmers 
who  are  familiar  with  the  facts  connected  with  the  manufacture  and 
use  of  tuberculin.  Probably  the  most  popular  objection  to  tuberculin 
is  that  it  is  too  searching,  since  it  discovers  cases  in  which  the  lesions 
are  small  and  obscure.  While  this  fact  is  admitted,  it  should  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  such  a  small  lesion  to-day  may  break  down  and 
become  widely  diss.eminated  in  a  relatively  short  period.  Therefore 
any  cow  affected  ^\'ith  tuberculosis  even  to  a  slight  degree  must  be 
considered  as  dangerous  not  oi;ily  to  the  other  animals  in  the  herd, 
but  also  to  the  consumer  of  her  products.  Furthermore,  tuberculin 
must  be  considered  as  harmless  for  healthy  animals  in  view  of  the 
results  revealed  by  numerous  tests  covering  vast  numbers  of  animals. 
And  it  has  also  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  tuberculin  interferes 
in  no  way  with  the  milking  function  in  healthy  cattle ;  neither  in  the 
(juantity  of  milk  nor  in  butter-fat  value  has  any  variation  been 
detected. 

Xocard  and  Ijeclainche  state: 

Direct  experiments  and  observations  collected  by  thousands  show  that  the  tuber- 
culin injections  have  no  unfavorable  effect.  With  healthy  animals  the  system  is 
indifferent  to  th(»  inoculation;  with  tuberculous  animals  it  causes  only  slight  changes 
which  are  not  at  all  serious. 

Most  of  the  objections  to  tuberculin  would  probably  be  removed 
if  some  method  of  compensation  for  the  reacting  animals  could  be 
devised.  Thus,  in  Pennsylvania,  where  tuberculosis  is  being  eradi- 
cated with  more  success  than  in  any  other  State,  and  where  there  are 
usually  three  times  as  many  voluntary  requests  on  file  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  test  as  can  be  made,  all  reacting  animals  are  paid  for  by 
the  State.  As  the  suppression  of  tuberculosis  is  a  public  health 
measure  it  would  appear  perfectly  logical  for  the  State  governments 
to  appropriately  reimburse  cattle  owners  for  the  animals  condemned 
and  slaughtered. 

Provision  could  be  made  to  pay  70  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value 
of  the  condemned  animals,  not  to  exceed  $30  per  head  for  common 
stock  or  $60  for  registered  stock.  Such  legislation  should  also  include 
a  requirement  for  the  testing  of  all  cattle  coming  into  the  State. 
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All  tuberculous  animals  should  be  slaughtered  in  abattoirs-  having 
Federal  inspection,  and  the  money  obtained  from  carcasses  which  are 
inspected  and  passed  for  food,  and  from  the  hide  and  offal  of  those 
carcasses  condemned  as  imfit  for  food,  should  be  appUed  as  part  pay- 
ment on  the  indemnity  for  their  respective  owners.  The  payment  of 
indemnity  for  tuberculous  animals  is  a  good  business  policy  and 
would  do  more  toward  making  the  tuberculin  test  popular  with  cattle 
owners  than  any  other  possible  action.  And  as  a  corollary  of  the 
latter  more  testing  would  be  performed,  and  more  tuberculous  cattle 
would  be  discovered  at  the  start,  but  the  gradual  suppression  of  the 
disease  would  soon  be  manifest,  as  has  been  noted  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Denmark.  Furthermore  as  Stiles  has  mentioned,  if  tuberculosis 
can  be  eradicated  from  dairy  herds  with  but  slight  loss  to  the  owner, 
the  increase  in  the  price  of  milk  would  naturally  be  inhibited,  and 
the  children  of  poor  families  would  consequently  be  in  less  danger  of 
having  this  very  important  article  of  their  diet  decreased. 

As  a  result  of  the  careful  study  of  the  tuberculin  test  Salmon  draws 
the  following  conclusions: 

(1)  That  the  tuberculin  test  is  a  wonderfully  accurate  method  of 
determining  whether  an  animal  is  affected  with  tuberculosis. 

(2)  That  by  the  use  of  tuberculin  the  animals  diseased  with  tuber- 
culosis may  be  detected  and  removed  from  the  herd,  thereby  eradi- 
cating the  disease. 

(3)  That  tuberculin  has  no  injurious  effect  upon  healthy  cattle. 

(4)  That  the  comparatively  small  number  of  cattle  which  have 
aborted,  suffered  in  health,  or  fallen  off  in  condition  after  the  tuber- 
culin test  were  either  diseased  before  the  t(\st  was  made  or  were 
affected  by  some  cause  other  than  the  tuberculin. 

ACTIXOMYCOSIS. 

This  disease,  while  not  at  all  infrociuont  in  the  maxillary'  regions  of 
cattle,  is  c{uite  rarely  located  in  the  udder.  It  is  readily  mistaken  for 
tuberculosis,  owin<:;  to  the  dilTuse  lesions  and  the  character  of  the  pus. 
While  no  known  case  of  actinomycosis  in  man  has  been  traced  to  the 
milk,  it  is  nevertheless  advisable  to  condcnui  the  milk  from  an 
infected  udder,  especially  since  the  virus  of  the  disease  in  man,  in 
most  cases,  has  been  found  to  enter  the  body  through  the  alimentar}* 
canal.  Furthermore,  there  is  usually  in  actinomycosis  a  mixed  infei^- 
tion  with  pus-producing  cocci,  which  (Muphasizcvs  the  necessity  fi)r 
prohibiting  the  use  of  the  milk  from  such  udders. 
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BOTRYOMYCOSIS. 

Botryomycosis  of  the  udder  is  only  occasionally  met  with,  but 
when*  it  is  observed,  the  utilization  of  the  milk  therefrom  should  not 
be  permitted.  The  disease  is  chronic  and  is  accompanied  by  new 
connective  tissue  formation  and  burrowing  sinuses  from  which  pus 
escapes.  Mixed  infection  is  liable  to  occur  in  this  disease  also, 
which  adds  to  the  danger  of  consuming  the  milk. 

FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 

This  affection  is  transmissible  to  man  through  the  consumption  of 
milk  from  diseased  animals,  but,  fortunately,  the  disease  has  been 
eradicated  from  this  country,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  contagion 
will  never  require  any  serious  consideration  from  the  sanitarians  of 
the  United  States  in  the  future. 

ANTHRAX. 

In  this  disease  the  milk  has  an  abnormal  appearance  and  decom- 
poses rapidly.  The  bacterium  of  anthrax  has  been  recovered  from 
milk  fourteen  days  after  it  had  been  taken  from  an  infected  cow, 
which  illustrates  the  importance  of  prohibiting  the  use  of  milk  from 
such  animals. 

COWPOX. 

This  disease,  which  is  probably  becoming  more  common  in  this 
country,  renders  the  milk  imfit  for  food,  and  its  distribution  from 
cows  so  affected  should  not  be  permitted,  inasmuch  as  the  milk  may 
become  contaminated  from  the  pustules  and  ulcers  on  the  teats  and 
in  the  sinuses  of  the  udder,  and  produce  infection'  by  the  alimentary 
canal  of  yoimg  children  if  it  is  consumed  in  a  raw  state. 

The  appearance  of  dark  brown  crusts  on  the  teats  and  udders  of 
cattle  is  suggestive  of  several  conditions  and  should  be  carefully 
examined,  particularly  since  the  isolation  by  Dean  and  Todd  of  an 
organism  identical  with  the  Klebs-Loeffler  baciUus  from  such  lesions 
as  well  as  from  the  milk.  Diphtheria  is  not  a  disease  of  cattle,  but 
it  is  possible  for  an  abrasion  to  become  infected  with  this  organism 
from  a  himian  origin  and  the  local  lesion  spread  imtil  it  involves  the 
milk  sinuses.  It  was  also  suggested  that  this  udder  lesion  might  be 
due  to  an  infected  milker  following  the  all  too  common  habit  of 
spitting  on  his  hands  before  commencing  to  milk  and  the  bacillus 
passing  up  the  milk  duct  might  thereby  infect  the  sinus. 
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RABIES, 

The  virus  of  rabies  has  in  several  instances  been  reported  to  have 
been  passed  to  the  oflFspring  through  the  mother^s  milk.  While  it  is 
not  probable  that  cattle  would  be  milked  after  the  symptoms  of 
rabies  developed,  it  is  nevertheless  important  to  realize  the  danger 
of  using  such  milk  and  the  necessity  for  preventing  calves  from 
sucking  such  diseased  cows. 

MAMMITIS,    MASTITIS,    OR   GARGET. 

This  disease,  or  series  of  diseases,  of  the  udder  is  by  far  the  most 
frequent  alteration  noted.  Usually  only  one  quarter  is  affected, 
although  the  whole  udder  may  at  times  be  involved.  The  affected 
parts  are  greatly  swollen  and  more  or  less  painful  in  the  early  stages. 
The  milk,  at  first  normal  in  appearance,  soon  changes  its  character, 
becoming  watery,  light  brown  in  color,  and  in  some  cases  contains 
flocculi  and  pus  cells  and  appears  tenacious,  slimy,  or  ropy.  The 
cause  of  this  condition  is  usually  a  streptococcus,  although  staphy- 
lococci are  frequently  incriminated  in  suppurative  conditions  of  the 
udder,  especially  where  abscess  formation  occurs.  The  milk  from 
such  an  udder  is  objectionable  from  an  esthetic  standpoint  and  is 
also  liable  to  give  rise  to  gastro-intestinal  disorders,  especially  in 
children.  Such  milk  should  be  prohibited  until  the  inflammator}" 
condition  entirely  disappears. 

LEUCOCYTES  IN  MILK. 

The  number  of  leucocytes  in  milk  and  their  significance  are  receiv- 
ing the  serious  attention  of  those  bacteriolotrists  who  are  striving  for 
a  purer  milk  supply.  The  question  as  to  what  number  of  leucocytes 
should  be  regarded  as  abnormal  is  still  the  subject  of  investigation, 
but  the  opinions  of  conteinporanooiis  workers  are  becoming  more 
uniform  as  the  methods  for  the  determination  of  these  leucocytes 
are  reaching  greater  perfection.  Previously  it  was  considered  that 
Init  few  leucocytes  were  contained  in  the  milk  of  healthy  cows,  and 
when  a  certain  increased  niuuber  of  leucocytes  were  ol)serv^ed  in  milk 
it  was  suggestive  of  inflammation  of  the  udder,  termed  mamniitis  or 
garget.  As  the  milk  in  this  disease  luay  contain  pus  without  chang- 
ing the  appearance  of  the  product ,  such  milk  nuiy  readily  be  accepted 
by  the  consumer  as  normal.  It  is  therefore  of  importance  to  l>e  able 
to  designate  the  cows  and  the  milk  so  airectcd.  cs])c(*ially  as  the  causa- 
tive agents  of  this  condition  are  micrococci,  which  likewise  produce 
intestinal  disorders  when  consumed  by  infants.  Kven  when  the 
udder  inflammation  is  slight  an  increase  in  the  numlxM'  of  leucocytes 
secreted  in  the  milk  may  he  ohscrvcd.  jiikI  it   \\;i>  the  recognition  of 
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this  fact  which  has  caused  the  introduction  of  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  the  milk  for  the  determination  of  the  presence  or  absence  of 
garget.  However,  with  the  technique  at  present  employed  in  the 
numerical  determination  of  leucocytes  there  is  too  narrow  a  margin 
between  the  leucocytes  foimd  in  the  milk  of  healthy  and  those  in 
diseased  cows  to  make  this  form  of  diagnosis  satisfactory  and  practi- 
cable. This  is  particularly  true  of  milk  from  healthy  cows  during 
the  first  week  of  lactation,  although  at  this  time  the  normal  increase 
of  leucocytes  would  be  accompanied  by  colostrum  corpuscles.  While 
the  several  methods  recommended  by  different  investigators  are  not 
directly  comparable,  it  is  nevertheless  evident  that  an  entire  lack  of 
harmony  exists  at  present  among  them  which  makes  the  reliability 
of  one  or  more  of  the  methods  at  least  doubtful.  The  Doane-Buckley 
and  Trommsdorff  methods  are  probably  the  most  preferable,  but 
neither  of  these  is  perfect  and  should  not  be  depended  on  per  se  for 
the  determination  of  udder  inflanmiations  by  the  examination  of 
market  milk  or  even  the  mixed  milk  of  a  herd." 

GASThO-ENTEBITIS. 

The  milk  of  cows  affected  with  gastro-enteritis  is  of  an  abnormal 
character,  being  watery,  of  bitter  taste,  and  changes  quickly  to  a 
''sweet  curdle.''  This  milk  is  liable  to  produce  digestive  disturbances 
in  the  consumer  and  should  not  be  utilized. 

'^m.TC  SICKNESS. 

A  rather  peculiar  disease  called  ^*milk  sickness"  is  foimd  in  the 
central  part  of  the  United  States,  where  it  at  times  occurs  as  an  epi- 
demic among  cattle  and  man.  In  cattle  the  first  indication  of  disease 
is  dullness,  followed  by  violent  trembling  and  great  weakness,  which 
increases  during  the  succeeding  day  until  the  animal  becomes  para- 
lyzed and  dies.  Through  the  ingestion  of  flesh,  milk,  or  dairy  prod- 
ucts of  an  affected  animal  the  disease  is  transmitted  to  man  or  to 
another  animal,  and  attacks  produced  in  this  way  most  frequently 
prove  fatal.  In  man  the  disease  develops  with  marked  weariness, 
vomiting,  retching,  and  insatiable  thirst.  Respirations  become 
labored,  peristalsis  ceases,  the  temperature  is  subnormal,  and  the 
patient  becomes  apathetic.  Paralysis  gradually  follows  and  death 
takes  place  quietly  without  rigor  mortis. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  elucidate  the  question  regarding 
the  nature  and  cause  of  this  disease,  but  although  many  theories 
have  been  discussed  none  of  them  has  so  far  been  generally  accepted. 

«F()r  fiirtht^r  discussion  of  this  subject  see  Article  No.  13,  this  Bulletin,  by  Dr. 
W.  W.  Miller. 
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Some  investigators  hold  that  the  disease  is  of  micro-oiganismal  origiii, 
some  that  it  is  due  to  autointoxication.  whOe  oth^s  think  it  is  caused 
by  v^etable  or  mineral  poisons.  All  seem,  however,  to  agree  that 
the  disease  is  limited  to  low.  swampy,  imcultivated  lapd,  and  that 
the  area  of  the  places  where  it  occurs  is  often  restricted  to  one  or  a 
few  acres.  Furthermore,  when  such  land  or  pastures  have  been 
cultivated  and  drained  the  disease  disappears  completely. 

From  the  above  facts  it  seems  evident  that  milk  sickness  is  an 
infectious  disease  conununicable  to  man,  and  the  cattle  owners 
should  therefore  not  be  permitted  to  make  use  of  the  meat  or  milk 
of  affected  animals  for  human  consumption." 

SEPTIC  OB  FEBBII«E  GOKBITIOHS. 

The  presence  in  the  dairy  of  cows  afflicted  with  such  septic  condi- 
tions as  puerperal  sepsis,  septic  metritis,  diffuse  phlegmon,  suppurative 
wounds,  and  extensive  ulcerations  constitutes  a  grave  danger  to  the 
milk  supply,  inasmuch  as  the  milk  may  become  infected  with  the 
pus-producing  organisms,  among  which  the  streptococci  are  capable 
of  causing  enteritis  in  man.  The  milk  of  cows  suffering  from  febrile 
conditions,  especially  when  associated  \v'ith  sepsis,  should  also  be 
excluded.  In  the  case  of  small  single  wounds  which  cease  to  sup- 
purate,  the  milk  may  be  used  A^-ithout  danger,  providing  the  teats 
and  udder  are  well  cleaned  before  each  milking. 

ABNORMAL  APPEABANCE  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  MILK. 

The  udcjer  acts  as  a  natural  omimctor} ,  like  the  kidney,  and  in 
consecjuenco  of  its  natural  selective  powers  certain  active  principles 
contained  in  various  foods,  drugs,  and  j)()isons  are  eliminated  thereby. 

SLIMY,  STRINGY,  OR  ROPY  MILK. 

These  conditions  of  the  milk  are  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  and 
sometimes  are  produced  ])v  a  diseased  condition  of  the  udder  of  the 
cow,  although  in  the  majority  of  cases  these  abnormal  appearances 
of  milk  are  caused  by  various  kinds  of  bacteria  infecting  the  milk 
after  it  has  left  the  udder.  While  this  altered  milk  may  be  perfectly 
wholesoni(»,  it  is  nevertheless  unpalatable,  and  most  consumers  in 
this  countrv^  would  rather  do  without  than  drink  such  material. 


^'J'\)r  furtluT  (liscusi^ion  of  this  yul)ject  see  Article'  No.  ti.  this  Bulletin,  by  Dr. 
G.  W.  McCoy. 
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BITTER  MHjK. 

This  condition  in  the  milk  is  only  secondary  in  importance  to  the 
slimy  milk  and  causes  much  trouble  to  the  dairyman.  Bitter  milk 
may  originate  from  two  different  sources.  The  first  source  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  cow,  while  the  second  is  due  to  the  growth  of  bac- 
teria in  the  milk  after  it  has  been  drawn  from  the  animal.  The  differ- 
ence between  these  two  classes  of  bitter  milk  is  that  the  first  has  a 
decidedly  bitter  taste  when  freshly  drawn,  while  the  second  class  is 
sweet  when  taken  from  the  cow,  but  the  bitterness  occurs  after  stand- 
ing for  a  short  time  and  increases  in  intensity.  Only  the  former 
will  be  dealt  with  at  this  time.  Bitter  milk,  when  produced  in  the 
cow,  may  result  from  improper  feeding  w4th  such  herbs  as  lupines, 
wormwood,  etc.,  or  with  raw  Swedish  turnips,  cabbages,  etc.  Bitter 
milk  may  also  be  observed  during  the  late  stage  of  lactation  and  has 
followed  the  infection  of  teat  ducts  with  bacteria  which  act  on  the 
proteids  as  an  enzyme,  converting  them  into  peptones  and  other 
products  to  which  the  bitter  taste  is  probably  due. 

COLOBEB  MILK. 

Red  milk  may  be  produced  by  the  effects  of  bacteria,  but  is  usually 
the  result  of  a  mixture  of  blood  with  the  milk,  due  to  an  abrasion  of 
the  udder  or-  teats,  or  to  some  other  traumatism  of  the  udder.  It 
may  also  be  due  to  the  cow  eating  material  containing  a  large  amount 
of  siUca,  as  sedges,  rushes,  etc.,  or  to  plants  containing  red  pigment, 
as  madder  root.  Other  plants  which  are  said  to  impart  color  to 
milk  are  alkanet,  field  horsetail,  meadow  saffron,  and  knot  grass. 
BdciUiLS  cyanogeneSj  the  cause  of  blue  milk,  at  times  gets  into  the 
udder  through  the  milk  ducts  and  leads  to  a  bluish  discoloration  of 
the  secretion. 

TASTE  AND  ODOR. 

The  flavor  of  milk  is  very  readily  affected  by  the  character  of  the 
feed,  as,  for  instance,  by  turnips,  garlic,  wild  onions,  moldy  hay  and 
grain,  damaged  ensilage,  and  distillery  grain.  The  latter  is  said  to 
cause  hyperacidity  of  the  urine  and  consequent  eczema.  With 
proper  precautions,  however,  these  substances  can  be  fed  to  dairy 
cattle  without  producing  ill  effects  in  the  milk.  The  deleterious 
substances  excreted  with  the  milk  are  usually  volatile  oils  contained 
in  the  food.  They  are  found  in  the  milk  as  well  as  in  the  body, 
generally  in  the  largest  quantity  during  the  digestion  of  the  food 
containing  them,  being  eliminated  rapidly  through  the  various 
excretory  channels.  Thus,  if  these  substances  are  fed  eight  or  ten 
hours  before  milking,  or  if  cattle  in  the  spring  are  removed  from 
the  pastures  containing  garlic  this  length  of  time  before  milkvw^^ 
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there  will  be  little  or  no  danger  of  contaminating  the  milk.  Over- 
kept,  fermented,  and  soured  foods  tend  to  produce  acidity  and  other 
changes  in  the  milk.  Swill,  spoiled  gluten  meal,  and  ensilage  put 
up  too  green  are  all  more  or  less  injurious  to  milk.  Distillery  swill, 
n  addition  to  the  bad  flavor  which  it  gives  the  milk,  may  cause  the 
secretion  of  small  quantities  of  alcohol  in  the  fluid.  That  such  alco- 
holic milk  is  deleterious  to  children,  as  well  as  to  the  calves  and 
lambs  fed  on  it,  is  a  well-known  and  accepted  fact.  Milk  is  also 
modified  very  sensibly  by  the  use  of  certain  medicines,  and  the  list 
►of  drugs  which  are  excreted  in  the  milk  and  give  it  an  abnormal 
odor  or  flavor  or  render  it  deleterious  to  the  consumer  is  quite 
lengthy.  Among  the  more  important  may  be  mentioned  opium, 
all  volatile  oils,  purgative  salts,  rhubarb,  arsenic,  mercury,  lead, 
zinc,  iron,  creolin,  scammony,  iodin,  potassium  iodide,  antimony, 
bismuth,  ammonia,  and  certain  acids. 

POISONOUS  MILK. 

Toxic  properties  may  be  manifested  in  the  milk  of  cows  that  have 
eaten  certain  poisonous  plants.  Thus,  poison  ivy  {Rhus  toxicod^n- 
dron)  produces  a  condition  in  cattle,  during  which  the  milk  is  capa- 
ble of  producing  in  the  consumer  vsevere  gastro-intestinal  symptoms 
with  weakness.  Leaves  of  the  common  artichoke  are  also  said  to 
produce  certain  toxic  properties  in  the  milk  which  result  in  abdomi- 
nal pains  and  diarrhea  in  the  person  consuming  it. 

COLOSTRUM. 

Milk  should  not  bo  used  witliiu  fifteen  days  of  parturition  or 
during  the  first  five  days  after  parturition.  All  cows  should  be 
dried  off  at  least  fifteen  days  before  calviiitj:,  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  animal,  but  also  on  account  of  tlio  poor  ciuality  of  such  milk 
at  that  time.  This  milk  before  and  after  parturition  is  called  colos- 
trum, and  is  a  yellow,  viscid  fluid  of  a  strong  odor,  bitter  taste,  and 
acid  reaction.  The  ingestion  of  such  milk  is  liable  to  produce  diar- 
rhea, colic,  and  other  digestive  disturhancos. 

RECOMMENDATIONS.  ' 

In  view  of  the  facts  above  (Miunierated  the  following  recommen- 
dations are  made: 

1.  That  all  cows  on  dairy  farms  producing:  niilk  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  be  taggexl,  tattooed,  or  otherwise  marked  for  purposes  of 
identification. 

2.  That  all  milk  |)r()duce(l  on  such  dairy  farms  shall  come  from 
either  tuberculin-tested  cattle,  wliicli  sluill  he  retested  at  least  om^e 
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a  year,  or  be  subjected  to  pasteurization  under  the  supervision  of 
the  health  department  in  case  the  herd  is  not  tubercuHn  tested. 

3.  That  no  additions  to  any  herd,  whether  the  herd  has  been  tested 
or  not,  shall  be  made  in  the  future  without  subjecting  the  additional 
cattle  to  the  tuberculin  test. 

4.  That  no  license  shall  in  future  be  granted  except  to  applicants 
having  herds  free  of  tuberculosis. 

5.  That  the  milk  of  cattle  showing  any  of  the  udder  affections 
above  mentioned,  or  anthrax,  rabies,  gastro-enteritis,  septic  condi- 
tions, or  clinical  symptoms  of  tuberculosis,  shall  not  be  utilized  as 
human  food,  even  though  the  milk  be  pasteurized.  Milk  from  cows 
fifteen  days  before  and  five  days  after  parturition  and  that  from 
animals  receiving  any  of  the  deleterious  medicaments  or  foodstuffs 
previously  mentioned  shall  likewise  be  excluded. 

6.  That  the  veterinary  inspectors  of  the  health  department  make 
frequent  visits  to  dairies  having  untested  herds,  in  order  that  they 
may  discover  all  advanced  cases  of  tuberculosis,  or  udder  tubercu- 
losis, as  early  as  possible. 

7.  That  the  various  States  pass  laws  granting  an  appropriate 
indemnity  to.  all  owners  of  tuberculous  cattle  which  come  under 
their  respective  jurisdiction,  the  said  animals  to  be  slaughtered  in 
abattoirs  having  Federal  inspection. 


15.    SANITARY  INSPECTION  AND  ITS  BEARING  ON 
CLEAN  MILK. 
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SANITARY  INSPECTION  AND  ITS  BEARING  ON  CLEAN  MILK. 


By  Ed.  H.  Webster, 
( 'hief  of  Dairy  Division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture. 


In  ^liscussing  this  subject  it  will  be  assumed  that  the  herd  is  in  per- 
fect condition  as  regards  health,  that  there  are  no  persons  employed 
in  or  about  the  dairy  suffering  from  any  communicable  disease,  and 
that  the  water  supply  has'  been  examined  and  found  pure.  This 
assumption  is  made  with  the  understanding  that  if  any  of  these 
conditions  are  not  complied  with  the  milk  will  be  debarred  from  the 
market,  or  under  certain  prescribed  regulations  be  allowed  sale  after 
pasteurization. 

CLEAN  MILK. 

It  is  evident  that  in  nature's  scheme  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
young  milk  was  never  intended  to  see  the  light  of  day,  and  if  suckled 
from  a  normal,  healthy  gland  is  the  perfect  food  for  the  offspring. 
In  this  natiu'al  method  of  nourishment  there  is  little  possibility  of 
contamination  from  outside  sources.  As  soon  as  the  artificial 
method  of  drawing  milk  is  resorted  to  there  enters  a  whole  set  of 
conditions  entirely  new  and  different.  The  milk  then  comes  in 
contact  with  the  air,  the  vessel  into  which  it  is  drawn,  and  with 
particles  of  dirt  from  many  sources. 

The  problem  of  securing  clean  milk — i.  e.,  milk  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  condition  as  it  exists  in  the  udder — is  the  problem  of  dairy  sani- 
tation. To  put  it  in  another  way,  it  is  the  problem  of  reducing  con- 
tamination from  all  outside  sources  to  the  least  possible  factor. 

WHAT  IS  CONTAMINATION. 

If  the  mere  presence  of  solid  particles  of  dirt  so  frequently  found 
in  the  milk  were  the  only  damage  wrought,  the  question  would 
resolve  itself  into  the  simple  operation  of  straining  or  passing  the 
milk  through  a  clarifier.  The  presence  of  solid  dirt  is,  however,  an 
indication  of  much  more  serious  conditions.  Bacteriology  teaches 
that  every  particle  of  dirt,  whether  it  seems  to  the  eye  a  source  of 
contamination  or  not,  carries  with  it  great  numbers  of  bacteria,  and 
that  milk  at  ordinary^  temperatures,  65°  F.  to  100°  F.,  is  an  excellent 
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medium  for  their  growth,  and  most  of  the  changes  that  take  place  in 
milk  can  be  traced  directly  to  such  action. 

Neither  straining  nor  clarifying  will  remove  the  bacteria  from  the 
milk,  hence  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  dirt  out,  not  straining  it  out. 

SOTJBCES  OP  CONTAMINATION. 

From  the  act  of  milking  to  the  final  consumption  of  the  milk  the 
possibilities  of  contamination  are  many  and  varied  in  character. 
Everything  that  comes  in  direct  contact  w^ith  the  milk  may  be  a 
source  of  trouble,  and  many  things  may  act  indirectly  and  seriously 
affect  the  resiJts  desired. 

MILKING. 

The  first  contamination  usually  begins  with  the  act  of  milking. 
If  the  udder  and  flanks  of  the  cow  are  covered  with  the  dirt  of  the 
yard  or  stable  the  process  of  milking  will  dislodge  a  greater  or  less 
portion  of  this  filth,  causing  it  to  fall  into  the  pail. 

The  amount  of  filth  that  may  be  on  a  cow  will  depend  very  much 
on  the  condition  of  the  stable  yard,  and  floor,  gutter,  and  bedding 
in  the  stables. 

The  following  illustrations  are  used  to  better  show  conditions  which 
are  too  common  the  country-  over.  The  condition  of  the  cow  shown 
in  Fig.  1  is  not  exaggerated.  The  milker  is  probably  all  imconscious 
that  he  is  sowing  the  seeds  of  contamination  and  destruction,  which 
may  sooner  or  later  cause  the  death  of  infants  who  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  UhI  from  milk  produccnl  under  such  circumstances.  If 
he  is  aware  of  this  fact  he  is  criiniiial  in  pur|)()sc  and  intent,  and  the 
most  stringent  penalties  should  l)e  proviikMl  to  stop  such  work. 
Figs.  3,  4,  5,  and  ()  show  exteriors  and  interiors  of  bams  which  will 
contribute  to  such  a  fearful  condition. 

As  to  the  amount  of  filth  that  will  (^et  into  the  milk  and  the  result 
on  the  ])ro(luct,  reports  from  the  Illinois  Kx|)eriment  Station  and 
Storrs  (Conn.)  Experiment  Station  are  here  (pioted: 

Tlic  averap^  wci^'hl  of  dirt  whidi  falls  from  imiddy  uddj'rs  <liiring  milking  is  90 
times  as  great  as  that  which  falls  from  ihc  simc  udders  after  washing,  and  when  udden 
are  slightly  soih^d  it  is  :V2  times  as  great.  (Biilletiii  X«».  M.  Illinois  Kxporiinent 
Station.) 

Wiping  th«'  Hank  an<l  luhler  of  th<*  cow  witli  a  <him})  <l<»ih  just  Ix^fore  milking  is  a 
very  eflicient  metlnxl  for  reduriui:  the  numlx-r  of  lnHH-ria  whieli  falls  into  tlie  milk 
])ail.     (Stockinir. — Hidletin  No.   li*.  Sinrr*^  l^xperimeni  Siatiou. 

An  avera<r(^  of  1.'^  e.\|)eriMients  at  Storr>  station  showed  the  follow- 
in  <r  results: 

I5a<teria  in  milk  from  unwiped  u<ld»r>  j»cr  <•.«•....  7.  i,i.%k 

Bacteria  in  milk  from  wipe<l  udders  ])cr  «-.  c 7If: 

Decrease  duo  to  wiping 0, 34J 
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Bull.  41,  Hygienic  Laboratory. 


CLEANING  COWS  PREPARATORY  TO  MILKING.     A  SIMPLE  OPERATION 
REQUIRING  NO  OTHER  OUTLAY  THAN  A  LITTLE  TIME. 
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Bull.  41,  Hygienic  laboratory. 


1&  FILTHY  WALLS,  FLCX)RS,  AND  CEILINQ&  A  CONDITION  FREQUENTLY  MET  WITH  IN  OLD 
BARNS.  CEILING  FULL  OF  COBWEBS  AND  DUST,  WALLS  AND  FLOORS  SHOW  LITTLE  EVI- 
DENCE OF  CLEANING.  CLEAN  MILK  CAN  NOT  BE  PRODUCED  IN  SUCH  A  PLACE.  "THIS 
IS  THE  KITCHEN  WHERE  BABY'S  BREAKFAST  IS  PREPARED."— DR.  SANTEE. 
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^         Bull.  41.  Hygienic  Laboratory. 


22.     GOOD  TYPE  OF  MILKING  SUIT  AND  PAIL. 
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Bull.  41,  Hygrienic  Laboratory. 


29.    A  DIRTY,  UNTIDY  MILK  HOUSE. 
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Bull.  41,  Hygienic  Laboratory. 


30.    A  VERY  NEAT,  INEXPENSIVE,  SMALL,  BOTTLING  ROOM. 


Bull.  41,  Hygienic  Laboratory. 


32.    CHILDREN   INTRUSTED  WITH  THE  IMPORTANT  WORK  OF  WASHING  MILK  BOTTLES. 
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Bull.  41,  Hygienic  Laboratory. 


33.     ENTRANCE  TO  DAIRY  IS  DOOR  UNDER  PIAZZA,  BASEMENT  OF  RESIDENCE. 
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Bull.  41,  Hygienic  Laboratory. 


37.     A  MODERN  HIGH-CLASS  PASTEURIZING  PLANT. 
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Fig.  2  is  shown  in  contrast  to  Fig.  1  in  order  to  illustrate  a  simple 
and  inexpensive  method  of  cleaning  cows  preparatory  to  milking  and 
to  show  more  strongly  the  desirability  of  such  work.  It  is  not  probable 
that  cows  handled  as  those  shown  in  Fig.  2  would  ever  get  into  the 
condition  of  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  1,  but  the  proprietor  of  this  clean 
dairy  considered  it  necessary  to  wash  and  wipe  the  udders  and  flanks 
before  every  milking,  in  this  manner.  He  is  taking  no  risks  in  lives 
of  infants  who  may  be  fed  on  milk  from  this  dairy. 

Figs.  7  and  8  show  a  clean  exterior  and  interior.  In  such  a  place 
the  problem  of  producing  clean  milk  is  much  simplified,  because  the 
surroundings  are  in  clean,  sanitary  condition.  The  filthiness  shown 
in  Fig.  1  could  not  exist. 

The  milker  may  not  be  cleanly  in  person  ol  dress;  he  may  have 
that  most  filthy  of  habits,  milking  with  wet  hands.  The  hands  are 
usually  wet  by  milking  a  few  streams  over  them  and  kept  wet  by 
repeating  the  operation  from  time  to  time.  The  filth  on  the  udder 
will  ooze  out  under  and  throiigh  the  fingers  and  drip  into  the  pail. 
No  illustration  could  be  obtained  showing  this  condition  but  it  is 
frequently  met  with  in  inspection  work. 

Milkers  too  often  wear  the  clothing  that  has  done  duty  for  every 
other  work  about  the  farm.  Such  clothing  may  contain  dirt  from  the 
hog  pen,  the  chicken  coop,  the  horse  bam,  or  the  swill  barrel,  and  is 
entirely  unfit  to  be  worn  during  milking.  A  clean  white  milking  suit 
has  a  twofold  effect.  It  will  not  of  itself  contaminate  the  milk,  and 
if  the  milker  is  required  to  keep  such  a  suit  clean,  he  must  of  necessity 
keep  everything  with  which  he  comes  in  contact  clean.  Compare  the 
appearance  of  the  milker  shown  in  Fig.  9  with  that  in  Fig.  1.  A  milker 
can  not  sit  down  to  a  dirty  cow  and  keep  himself  or  the  milk  clean. 

The  (lifTerence  in  results  between  different  milkers  working  under 
the  same  conditions  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  Stocking.  The  aver- 
age of  19  tests  in  which  2  milkers  who  had  had  no  training  in  dairy 
sanitation  and  1  milker  a  graduate  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College  showed  17,105  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  for  the  untrained 
men  and  2,455  for  the  trained  man.  The  only  difference  between  the 
men  was  the  knowledge  of  what  constituted  contamination  gained 
by  the  college  graduate,  who  was  a  student  of  bacteriology. 

This  example  well  illustrates  the  difliculty  encountered  in  securing 
(loan  milk  by  means  of  police  regulations  only.  Education  must 
go  first,  and  the  police  authority  used  only  in  those  cases  where  the 
dairyman  persists  in  wilfully  violating  his  own  knowledge  in  prepar- 
ing his  milk  for  market. 

Any  superficial  compliance  with  police  regulations  becomes  a  farce 
unless  the  dairyman  understands  the  principle  back  of  such  regula- 
tions.    As  an  example: 

Fig.  10  gives  a  graphic  illustration  of  blind  compliance  with  such 
regulations.     A  city  ordinance  required  that  there  must  be  so  many 
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feet  of  glass  in  every  stable.  The  barn  in  the  photograph  was  one  of 
the  usual  type  of  bam  found  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  The 
dairyman  put  in  the  required  amount  of  glass  behind  the  shutters! 
This  was  an  extreme  case,  but  the  example  shows  the  probable  out- 
come of  enforcing  regulations  without  giving  instruction  as  to  their 
purpose.  Fig.  11  illustrates  the  same  thing.  The  dairyman  was 
required  to  provide  a  milk  house.  Having  no  knowledge  of  the 
purpose  of  such  a  house  he  followed  the  idea  that  appealed  most  to 
him — that  of  convenience.  This  led  to  the  ridiculous  situation  of  his 
using  a  section  of  the  hog  house  to  keep  his  milk  in.  The  skim  and 
surplus  milk  was  thus  easily  disposed  of,  but  think  of  the  condition 
of  the  milk  that  was  sent  to  market  after  having  been  kept  for  some 
hours  in  such  a  place. 

But  little  improvement  will  come  through  regulations  requiring 
clean  cows,  clean  milkers,  and  clean  methods  of  milking  and  handling 
the  milk  unless  the  dairyman  understands  the  object  of  such  regu- 
lations and  the  effect  they  will  have  on  his  work.  The  officers  in 
charge  of  inspection  must  be  teachers  first  and  policemen  only  when 
they  find  that  the  dairyman  will  not  live  up  to  the  instructions  given 
him  and  his  knowledge  of  what  is  right. 

MILK  UTENSILS. 

The  milk  pail  should.be  made  so  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
amount  of  dirt  and  hair  that  can  get  into  it  during  the  operaticm  of 
milking.  Fig.  12  shows  various  types  of  pails.  The  wide  top  is  in 
most  common  use  and  is  most  ()l)jo('ti()nable.  The  narrow  top  in 
some  form  or  other  will  undoubtedly  in  time  replace  the  wide  top. 
Pails  and  all  other  vessels  desic^ned  to  hold  milk  should  be  seamless, 
if  possible,  and  where  seams  must  occur  thev  should  be  flushed  full 
and  smooth  with  solder.  There  should  bo  no  place  either  inside  <  r 
out  that  can  not  be  reached  with  the  brush  in  washing.  Heavily 
tinned  utensils  are  recopiized  as  the  best  for  milk  purposes.  Wood, 
galvanized  iron,  or  any  material  that  is  rou<j;h  or  porous  is  unfit  for 
milk  vessels. 

CLEANING  MILK   UTENSILS. 

No  more  important  part  of  the  dairy  work  is  so  often  neglected  than 
the  cleaning  of  the  milk  utensils.  It  can  not  he  too  strongly  empha- 
sized that  dairy  utensils  must,  after  the  milk  is  washed  from  the  sur- 
face with  warm  water,  be  scalded  with  hoihn^  water  or  steam.  Nothing 
short  of  this  will  insure  clean  milk. 
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-MTT.ir  HOUSES. 

Milk  must  be  removed  at  once  from  the  barn  to  a  clean  place  for 
cooling.  The  milk  house  must  be  provided  with  ample  supply  of  hot 
and  cold  water,  the  necessary  cooler,  and  other  apparatus  and  supplies 
for  handling  milk.  The  surroundings  of  the  milk  house  shouM  be 
neat  and  clean  and.  the  air  at  all  times  free  from  objectionable  odors. 
The  following  illustrations  show  good  and  bad  conditions  as  found  in 
inspection  work.  Figs.  13  and  14  are  the  exterior  and  interior  views 
of  a  cheap  but  good  milk  house  where  milk  is  sold  from  the  farm  in 
bulk.  Cement  finish  on  the  interior  would  be  better  than  the  wood, 
but  the  success  of  this  place  was  due  to  the  scrupulous  cleanliness 
observed,  and  under  these  conditions  the  wood  was  unobjectionable. 
Figs.  15  and  16  are  two  very  bad  conditions.  Fig.  15  shows  the  tur- 
keys roosting  in  and  around  the  milk  house  and  on  the  milk  utensils. 
The  building  is  so  open  that  no  protection  is  afforded  from  dirt  and 
intruders  of  all  kinds.  Fig.  16  shows  very  untidy  surroundings.  The 
barrels  of  trash  and  old  wheelbarrows  clutter  up  the  yard  and  make  it 
impossible  to  keep  the  premises  clean.  The  door  is  off  its  hinges  and 
altogether  the  place  is  unfit  for  the  handling  of  milk.  Fig.  17  shows 
the  interior  of  a  small  bottling  plant.  Note  the  cleanliness  of  the 
attendant  and  the  place  in  general.  There  is  no  expensive  machinery, 
but  the  milk  sojdfrom  thisplace  is  pure.  Fig.  18  is  the  interior  of  afarm 
dairy  room  where  milk  is  sold  at  wholesale.  The  room  has  an  untidy 
ap{>earance.  The  tank  is  located  so  that  it  will  collect  all  the  dirt 
from  the  floor.  The  position  of  the  cans  makes  it  more  than  probable 
that  dirt  will  blow  or  be  swept  into  them  from  the  floor.  The  ceiling  and 
walls  can  not  be  kept  clean,  there  being  too  many  places  to  catch  dust 
and  cobwebs.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  covers  of  the  cans  are  not  on 
tight.  This  is  a  practice  quite  common  and  is  due  to  an  idea  that  there 
must  be  some  way  for  the  bad  odors  to  escape.  If  there  are  bad  odors 
that  should  escape  it  is  evidence  that  the  milk  is  not  clean.  Clean 
milk  needs  noother  aeration  than  that  given  it  during  the  process  of 
cooling. 

CARINa  FOR  THE  MILK. 

The  bacterial  content  of  the  milk  at  any  time  depends  up>on  the  age 
of  the  milk,  the  initial  number  of  bacteria  introduced  through  process 
of  milking  and  handling,  and  the  temperature  at  which  the  milk  has 
been  kept.  Consequently  clean  milk,  quick  cooling,  and  short  time 
between  milking  and  consumption  are  very  important  factors  in 
securing  pure  milk. 

A  careful  survey  of  the  milk  supply  of  a  number  of  cities  indicates 
that  not  enough  attention  is  paid  to  these  factors  either  by  producers 
or  distributors  or  by  the  inspection  authorities.  Milk  should  be  cooled 
immediately  and  kept  cool  until  it  is  consumed.     ¥xo\xv  \X\fc  \^s:«v \» 
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the  consumer  often  several  agencies  are  employed.  TTaiilmg  to  the 
depot,  holding  at  shipping  point,  transportation  on  the  can,  and  the 
handling  in  the  city  milk  plants  are. each  steps  in  the  procesrcrf  8iq>pl7- 
ing  a  city  that  need  intelhgent  and  conscientious  caie. 

TBS  OITT  I>XBXBlBUVlJiG>  PULVT. 

All  that  has  been  said  about  cleanUnees,  surroundings,  and  caro  in 
handling  milk  on  the  farm  applies  to  the  dty  plant  whereniiik  is  received 
and  distributed  to  the  consumer.  So  far  as  insanitaiy  sanoundings 
are  concerned  it  is  usually  the  smaller  dealer  who  u  the  greatest 
offender.  He  usually  lacks  facilities  for  scalding  or  sterilimig  bottles 
and  utensils.  Fig.  19  shows  a  condition  that  is.  in  many  places  too 
common.  Bottles  are  washed  in  lukewarm  water  and  no  provision  of 
any  kind  is  made  for  sterilizing  them.  CSiildren  are  intrusted  with 
the  work.  Fig.  20  shows  a  condition  somewhat  similar,  but  the  milk 
roomis  in  the  basement  of  the  house  in  which  the  family  Uves.  Family 
affairs  and  the  handling  of  the  milk  are  brought  into  too  dose  prox- 
imity.   The  basement  is  dark  and  illy  ventilated. 

Fig.  21  is  much  worse,  the  trap  door  in  the  walk  is  the  only  means  of 
entrance  for  attendants,  light,  and  ventilation.  A  leaky  sewer  pipe 
runs  across  the  ceiling  of  the  cellar.  To  bottle  and  sell  m^  from  such 
a  place  should  be  a  criminal  offeiise. 

Figs.  22  and  23  are  excellent  views  of  the  sterilizing  room  and  the 
bottling  room  of  a  high-class  city  dairy,  and  sho^  a^  marked  con- 
trast to  the  preceding  illustrations. 

Fig.  24  shows  the  interior  of  a  modem  pasteurizing  and  bottling 
plant.     It  is  ideal  in  every  way  for  such  work. 

It  may  be  said  that  to  require  conditions  like  those  shown  in  Figs. 
22,  23,  and  24  would  put  all  small  dealers  out  of  business.  This  is  not 
necessarily  true.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  small  dealer  can  not  be  as 
clean  and  careful  in  his  work  as  a  large  one.  Any  one  handling  milk 
ill  small  quantities  as  shown  in  Figs.  19,  20,  and  21  could  maintain  a 
place  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  17,  which  is  on  a  dairy  farm.  If  they 
could  not  the  health  of  the  public  demands  that  they  quit  the  business. 

THE  SGOBE-GABD  SYSTEM  OF  IKSPECTINa  DAIUB8. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  through  the 
Dairy  Division  has  been  making  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  city 
milk  supply  of  a  large  number  of  cities  of  the  coxmtry  with  a  view  erf 
establishing  a  system  of  inspection  and  reporting  on  dairies  that  would 
be  complete,  comprehensive,  and  meet  the  needs  of  the  public  in  im- 
provement of  the  milk  supply.  Doctor  Woodward,  Health  Officer  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  was  the  first  to  introduce  a  score-card  system 
of  reporting  on  dairies.  A  little  later  Prof.  R.  A.  Pearson,  of  Cornell 
University,  introduced  a  card  for  the  same  purpose.    These  cards  had 
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many  good  features;^  and  if  they  had  been  generally  adopted  would 
have  done  much  to  improve  the  dairy  conditions  of  the  country. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  took  up  the  work  with  the  hope  of 
extending  the  use  of  the  score  card  and  more  thorough  inspection 
thereby.  After  two  years^  work,  scoring  several  thousand  dairies  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  a  score  card  has  been  adopted  in  a  more  or  less 
modified  form  and  has  been  introduced  and  used  in  about  30  of  the 
larger  cities  of  the  coimtry  and  in  many  smaller  ones.  The  following 
are  the  forms  of  the  present  cards  for  farm  dairies  and  city  milk  plants: 

[United  States  DepHitment  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Dairy  Division.] 

Sanitary  inspection  of  dairies. 

Owner  or  le8«>o  of  fami i 

Town State 

Total  No.  of  cows No.  milking Quarts  of  milk  produced  daily 

Is  product  sold  at  wholesale  or  retail? 

If  shipped  to  dealer  give  name  and  address 

Permit  No Date  of  inspecton ,  190 


Score. 
Perfect.    Allowed. 


Remarks. 


Cotcn. 

Condition  (2) 

Health  (8) 

Cleanliness 

Water  supply 

StablfM. 

Construction 

(Meanliness 

Light 

Ventilation  (4) 

Cubic  space  per  cow  (.'<) 

Removal  of  manure  (2) 

Stable  yard  (1» 

.\filk  house. 

Construction  (2) 

Equipment  (3) 

Cleanliness 

Can*  and  cleanliness  of  utensils 

Water  supply  (Temp *»  F.)  .  . 

yfilkfm  and  milking. 

Health  of  attendants 

Cleanliness  of  milking 

Handling  the  milk. 

Prompt  and  efTlcient  cooling 

(Temperature  of  milk **  F.) . . 

Storing  at  a  low  temperature 

Protection  during  transportation  . 


10             ! 

.  .  1 

5           ' 

5-20    

5                      .   ..             . 

5          ' 

5 

' 

1 

■t-25  , 

i                                      ' 

:,        i 

5-20                                            

s 

■m 

^      •    

lO-  15    

5 
^20 


Total  score. 


100  ■ 


Sanitary  conditions  an» — Exc<»llent. 

Sugg»'stioris  l)y  inspector 

Signwl.... 


Good Fair. 


Poor. 
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Sanitary  inspection  of  dairies  (reverse  side). 
DIRECTIONS  FOR  SCORING. 

tows.  Perfect 

8CO-:  . 

Condition  and  healthfulness.— Deduct  2  points  if  in  poor  flesh,  and  8  points  if  not  tuherculin-t«»st«Hl.     10 

Cleanliness.— Cle&n,  5;  'good,  4;  fair.  2;  bad,  0 5 

Water  supply.— It  clean  and  unpolluted.  5;  fair,  3;  otherwise.  0 5 

STABLES. 

Construction.— For  cement  floor  (a)*  in  good  condition  allow  2  points;  fair,  1;  poor,  0;  wooii  floor 

(6)  or  other  material  in  good  condition.  1;  fair,  i:  poor.  0;  good  tie  (< ).  1;  good  manger  (d).  1; 

box  stall  (f ) .  1 .«» 

Cleanliness.— If  thoroughly  clean,  including  floor  (a),  windows  (fc),  an«l  ceilings  (rj,  5;  goo<i.  4: 

medium,  3;  fair,  2;  poor.  1;  bad.O ."> 

Light.— Four  square  feet  of  glass  per  cow,  5;  1  point  off  for  each  20  per  cent  less  than  4  square  ft-^'t 

per  cow , 5 

Ventilation.— Good  ventilating  system.  4;  fair,  3;  poor,  2;  bad,  0 4 

Cubic  space  per  cow.— It  500  cubic  feet  or  over  i)ercow.  3;  less  than  fXX)  and  over  400.  2;  le:  s  than 

400  and  over  300,  1 ;  less  than  liOO,  0 3 

Removal  of  nmnttrf.— Hauled  to  field  daily.  2;  removed  at  least  30  fret  from  stable,  1 ;  othen\-is4»,  u.  _> 
Stable  yard.— In  good  condition  (a) ,  i:  well  drained  (6) .  J;  otherwise,  0 i 

MILK  HOUSE. 

Construction.— Tight,  sound  floor,  and  not  connected  with  any  other  building  (a),  well  lighttnl  {l>  . 

well  ventilated  (r),  2;  (d)  if  connected  with  another  building  under  good  conditions.  1;  otherwis»». 

0;  (e)  if  no  milk  house,  0 2 

Equipment.— Hot  water  for  cleaning  utensils  (a),  1;  cooler  (6),  1;  prop(^r  pails  {()  and  strainers  {d^ 

used  for  no  other  purposes,  1 3 

C/ran/in<'*«.— Interior  clean.  5;  good  condition.  4;  medium,  3;  fair.  2;  poor.  1;  bad.O ,•» 

Care  and  cleanliness  of  utensils.— CWan  (a),  3;  kept  in  milk  house  or  suitable  outside  rack  (6).  2: 

otherwi.Hc  .0 o 

Water  supply.-  If  pur<>  and  dean  running  water,  o;  pure  and  clean  still  water.  3:  otherwiw.  0 5 

MILKI\(J. 

AttemUints.     Healthy 5 

Cleanliness  of  milking.  Clean  milking  suits,  milking  with  clean  dry  hands,  and  attention  to  clean- 
liness of  udder  and  teats  while  iiiilkiiig.  10:  no  six'oial  suits,  but  otherwis*^  clean  {a),  7;  dediK't  4 
points  for  uncleanly  teats  {h^  ;in<I  udder  i(  \  and  ;ii>oints  fortuicleanly  hands  (d) it) 

II  VM'I.IN*.    TIM.    MII.K. 

J'ronijit  iind  rilniint  rooliiuj.  If  proiiipi  w;  ,  A;  .'iriciciit  • //  .  if  :av  V.  or  under,  'r,  over  .V)"  .-aid  wox 
o\<'r  .").')  .J;  (i\fr.Vi    jiiid  not  o\«r  (^)  .  .>;  o\<rHi  .0;  if  iititlnr  jtronipt   nor  ellieient .  0 In 

Storinij  <il  loir  If  nipt  rutun  .  lf.'>(»  I",  or  mikI.t.  .".;  ^^\>^v'xy  ami  not  over  .V)",  4;  over  .V)^  and  not  ovi-r 
(41  .;{;  ov.T  <:()".  0 ^ 

rrotntion  (iiiriiK/  tninsjKtrttitinn  to  iiuirL'i.  If  t licnMi^'hiv  prnir<-ie.i  (i<-«'(l  .  .'•;  poo<l  prot«-<'tioi;  4. 
])artly  proli'cted. -J;  otli<r\\  i^r   0 


If  tot  ill  score  is  '•o  or  .il.ov.'  jiii-i  e.irli  'ii  vision  ^.V  ,   |Mrf-  <i  or  o\.t.  thf  -lairy  is  KxeelK'in   ■••iiutl*  •;  t.. 

re^'istry  ■. 
If  tot.il  seorr  is  sO  or  ;il.o\c  .•iini  •'.irli  (|i\  i-^ion  . .'.'  ,   [h  rf.  .t  <ir  o\.  r    ihr  dairy  is  (M»od. 
li  total  seor.'  is  To  or  ;il.o\<-  aihl  ••;ich  -iix  ivioii  •..".'  ,   |>.  ri-rt  or  o\.  r   iti.'  .hiiry  is  Fair. 
If  total  s'on-  IS  Ix'low  70  jm-l  .my  .li\  I'-ion  i>  l.-low  ...V  ,   |>.rf-M't  .  itir  il.iirN  is  Poor. 

*'l'he  li'tters  (I.  h.  i  .  (•!(■..  shonl.i  I iiiiTt  '1  or  xor-'  .^r.!  lo  -)io\\  .oiidiiion  «>f  <iair>-.  and  wh.-n  s.. 

rnten-d  slioul-l  alwjiys  in-luatr  ;i  -lelicHiicx  . 

I  Tinted  .^t.-itcs  p.'p.iri  ni.Mit  .f  At:n.u!tun     I'.ur.' ,i  ..i    \:.ini.il  hdiKtry    D.iiry  I>ivisi..n.J 

Smiiiiini  ins/hflioii  of  ,<'hi  noil:  i>hiiif.s. 

Owner  or  inan.ip-r  I  r;iM«   iuhik- ...  .    .    . 

City  Sf  r..t    .11. i  No  Stat." 

Nfilk. 

NUIIIImT  of  WiiL'OIls   .  <,   ill. ■•-  V. .;.!.;  ,1\ 

it  n  ,.:ii 
Permit  or  lieeiis*' No i);it.' oi m  .|n.  i  i..i.  .  .    !■•. 
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Milk  room. 


Ix)cation . 


Soore. 


Perfect. 


Allowed. 


Remarks. 


Construction- 
Floor  (3) 

Walls  and  ceiling  (3) . 
Drainage  (4) 

Cleanliness 

Light  and  ventilation 

Equipment- 
Arrangement  (3) 

Construction- 
Sanitary  (2) 

Durability  (2) . . . 

Condition  (3) 

Cleanliness  (.•>> 


\fak. 


Handling  (12) . 
Stonige  (8) 


Sales  room. 


Location  (2) 

Construction  (2) . 
Equipment  (2) . . . 
Cleanliness  (4) . . . 


Wagons. 

General  appearance  (2) . . . 
Protection  of  product  (3) . 
Cleanliness  (5) 


Total . 


15 
10 


20 

I' 

I  I 

1       10 


Sanitary  conditions  are— Excellent Good Fair Poor'.. 

Suggestions  by  inspector 

Signed 


Inspector, 
Sanitary  inspection  of  city  milk  plants  (reverse  side). 
DIRECTIONS  FOR  SCORING. 

MILK  ROOM. 

LocfUion.—U  not  connected  by  door  with  any  other  building,  and  surroondings  are  good,  10;   when 

connected  with  other  rooms,  such  as  kitchens,  stables,  etc.,  make  deductions  according  to 

conditions. 
Construction.— It  good  cement  Qoor,  and  tight,  smooth  walls  and  ceUing,  and  good  drainage,  allow  10; 

dMuct  for  cracked  or  decayed  Qoors,  imperfect  wall  and  ceiling,  etc. 
Cleanliness.— li  perfectly  clean  throughout,  allow  15;   deduct  for  bad  odors,  unclean  floor  and  walls, 

cobwebs,  unnecessary  articles  stored  in  room,  etc. 
Light  and  rentilation.—lt  window  space  Is  equivalent  to  1S%  or  more  of  the  floor  space.  aDow  6;  deduc 

1  point  for  every  3fi  less  than  the  above  amount. 
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Equipnient: 

Arrangement.— AUow  3  points  for  good  arrangement;  if  some  of  the  equipment  U  out  of  doors  or 

so  placed  that  it  can  not  be  readily  cleaned,  make  deductions  according  to  circumstances. 
Condition.— It  In  goo<l  repair,  allow  4  points;    make  deductions  for  rusty,  worn-out,  or  damaged 

apparatu8. 
Construction- 
Sanitary:  If  seams  are  smooth,  and  all  parts  can  l>e  readily  cleaned,  allow  2.    Deduct  for 

poor  construction,  from  sanitary  standpoint. 
Durability:  If  made  strong  and  of  good  material,  allow  2.    Deduct  for  light  coniftniction  and 
poor  material. 
Cleanliness.— U  perfectly  clean,  allow  8  points;  make  deductions  according  to  amount  of  apparatus 
improperly  cl(5an(»<l. 

MILK. 

Handling.— U  milk  is  promptly  cooled  to  CO^  F.  or  lower,  allow  12  points;  or  if  pasteurised  at  a  t«mi- 
peratiire  of  149°  F.  or  al)ove  and  promptly  cooled  to  50*  or  lower,  allow  12  points.  Deduct  1 
point  for  every  2°  above  60°.  If  milk  is  pasteurized  imperfectly,  deduct  0  points.  If  milk  Is 
improperly  bottled  or  otherwiw^  poorly  handled,  make  deductions  accordingly. 

Storage.— It  stored  at  a  temperature  of  45°  F.  or  below,  allow  8  points.  Deduct  1  point  for  every  2* 
above  45°. 

SALES  ROOM. 

Location.— U  exterior  surroundings  are  good  and  building  is  not  connected  with  any  other  under  unde- 
sirable conditions,  allow  2;  for  fair  conditions,  allow  1;  poor  conditions,  0. 

Constru(iion.—U  constructed  of  material  that  can  tw  kept  clean  and  sanitar>',  allow  2;  for  fair  con- 
struction, allow  I;  poor  construction,  0. 

Equipment. -U  well  equipped  with  eviirythlng  nwessary  for  the  trade,  allow  2;  fair  equipment.  1 ;  p«¥»r 
equipment,  0. 

CleanlinesM.   -If  iMjrfit'tly  elouii.  allow  4  points;    If  conditions  iin>good,  2;    fair,  I;   p<Mir,  (K 

WAGONS. 

General  appearance.— It  painted  and  in  good  n^pair.  allow  2  points;  for  fair  conditicm.  1;  poor.  0. 
I'roteclion  of  product.     If  product  is  Iced,  allow  .3  points;  well  protect<Ml  l»ut  not  ic<Hl,  1;  no  protertlnn.  O. 
Clcanlineffs.--li  pcrfivtly  clean,  allow  5:  good.  'A;  fair,  2;  poor,  0, 

The  iiso  of  those  cards  enables  a  more  perfect  study  of  conditions 
in  any  city.  T\w  results  so  reported  are  comparable  and  can  be 
analy/'Cd  with  greater  eas(»  and  accuracy. 

The  appHcation  of  the  system  to  the   District  of  Columbia   and 

vicinity  shows  the  following  conditions: 

Kii::ht  huiKh'cd  and  ci*^hty-six  (hiirics  were  <i^iven  complete  scort»s, 
of  which  o'JC)  were  in  Maryhind  and  294  in  Virt^inia  and  60  in  the 
District. 

I'hc  average  scores  are  as  follows: 

I'er  rent. 

District  oiColmnhia 5:^4-1 

Vir^niiia..  51.71 

Marylaiul  40.42 

AvtTUUM'  nl   ;ill    .  A'^.  {X\ 

Tfic  greater  hulk  of  milk  comes  from  fonr  counti(»s  in  which  the 
avcra*;c  score,  respectively,  is  as  follows: 

I'er  ivnt. 

liOiidniiii  County.  V;\ .V).  (X) 

I''airl;ix  ((Muit y.  \'a .  '>:i.  'J.** 

MMiitLToMMTy  Cniinty.  M<l   .                                                     ....     42.77 
Frcdrrirk  ("<.mjtv,  .Md :iS.  47 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number  in  each  of  the  three  sections,  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia — scoring  between  0-10,  10  and  20,  20  and  30,  etc. : 


Virginia.           |          Maryland. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Scoring  f  rom— 

Number. 

Percent 
of  all. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
ofaU. 

Number. 

Percent 
ofaU. 

Olo  10 

10  to  20 1 -- 

4 
76 
173 
164 
74 
22 
10 
3 

0.76 

14.44 

32.85 

31.18 

14.01 

4.18 

1.90 

.55 

20  to  30 

7 
44 

83 
89 
53 

14 
3 

1 

2.18 

14.96 

28.23 

30.20 

18.02 

4.42 

1.02 

.34 

2 

7 
13 
21 
13 
9 
1 

3.02 

30  to  40 

10.60 

40  to  50 

19.60 

50  to  60..    . 

31.81 

60  to  70 

19.60 

70  to  80 : 

13.63 

80  to  90 

1.51 

goto  100 

The  inspection  of  the  city  milk  plants  showed  a  better  condition  of 
affairs  in  some  particulars  than  the  inspection  of  the  farms. 

Seventy-four  establishments  showed  an  average  score  of  72.58  per 
cent;  4  per  cent  scored  90  or  above;  16  percent  scored  in  the  eighties; 
49  per  cent  scored  in  the  seventies;  25  per  cent  scored  in  the  sixties; 
6  per  cent  scored  in  the  fifties. 

The  average  rating  of  the  dairies  and  city  milk  plants  in  the  vicinity 
of  Washington  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  The  cities  that  have  adopted  the  score-card  system  and 
are  regularly  following  it  up  are  reporting  dairy  conditions  constantly 
improving.  Dealers  take  advantage  of  the  situation  and  bid  up  on 
the  high-scoring  dairies  and  thus  encourage  better  work  on  the  part 
of  the  farmer.  The  dairymen  want  a  high  score  and  by  studying  the 
points  in  the  score  card  are  able  to  improve  their  conditions.  On  sub- 
sequent inspection  they  get  a  better  score  in  almost  every  instance. 

A  number  of  cities  publish  from  time  to  time  in  the  local  papers  or 
through  boards  of  health  circulars  the  complete  results  of  the  score. 
This  publicity  has  a  very  stimulating  effect  in  inducing  the  dairymen 
and  milk  dealers  to  improve  their  conditions. 

Perhaps  not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  score-card  system  is 
the  demand  it  makes  for  better  and  more  competent  inspectors.  It 
has  usually  resulted  in  the  dissatisfaction  of  inspectors  with  their 
previous  work.  The  study  of  the  premises  in  detail  with  the  view 
of  fixing  the  exact  value  of  conditions  requires  better  and  more  con- 
scientious work.  Wherever  the  system  has  failed,  and  there  have 
been  but  one  or  two  such,  it  has  failed  because  the  inspector  did  not 
relish  the  comparison  of  the  results  with  his  previous  work. 
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The  photographs  shown  in  this  article  were  all  taken  in  the  course 
of  inspection  work.  Many  of  them  were  taken  in  the  vicinity  of 
Washington,  but  duplicates  of  these  places  may  be  foimd  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  They  show  that  more  rigid  inspection  is  absolutely 
necessary,  that  competent  inspectors  must  be  employed  to  instruct, 
and  where  instruction  is  not  sufficient,  to  demand  a  better  state  of 
aflFairs.  Laws  and  ordinances  must  be  strengthened  and  the  public 
educated  to  demand  clean  milk  from  clean  dairies. 

One  important  item  that  must  be  borne  in  mind  is  the  fact  that 
to  change  these  conditions  must  create  some  expense  on  the  producer 
and  the  consumer  must  expect  to  foot  the  bills. 

A  prominent  veterinarian  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  recently  said  in 
connection  with  the  milk  supply  of  that  city;  that  the  prevailing 
price  of  milk  was  based  on  a  system  which  required  only  that  the 
solid  and  coarsest  dirt  be  strained  out.  If  the  consumer  w^anted 
milk  that  had  been  kept  free  from  such  contamination  he  would  have 
to  pay  for  the  added  cost  of  production. 

In  order  to  carry  into  effect  such  a  system  of  inspection  it  is  recom- 
mended that  there  be  an  inspector  for  approximately  every  100  dairy 
farms.  These  inspectors  should  be  skilled  in  all  questions  |>ertain- 
ing  to  the  production  and  distribution  of  milk.  Five  of  every  ten 
inspectors  so  employed  should  be  skilled  veterinarians  and  the  other 
five  sliould  have  had  training  in  a  good  dairy  school  or  have  had 
experience  which  would  be  the  equivalent  of  such  training. 

Inspectors  should  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  work  of  inspection 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  outside  work  that  in  any  way  relates 
to  the  })usiness  of  inspection.  There  should  be  a  chief  inspector 
whoso  duty  it  is  to  supervise  all  work  of  inspection;  he  should  l>e 
resp()nsil)le  to  the  health  oflicer.  The  health  officer,  or  board  of 
liealth,  should  have  full  power  to  make  rules  and  regulations  and 
(»nforce  the  same  so  as  to  safeguard  the  health  of  the  coniniunitv 
from  a  contaminated  milk  supply  either  through  carelessness,  igiu>- 
rance,  or  malicious  intent. 

The  following  suggestions  might  well  })e  distributed  b\  the  health 
oflicer  and  the  re(|uir(MH('nt  })e  made  tliat  they  })e  posted  in  a  cim- 
s])icu()us  place  in  every  l)arn.  (Iair\  hous(\  and  city  milk  ])lant: 

TWENTY-ONE  SUGGESTIONS. 

IIIK    COWS. 

1.  llavo  the  liord  rxaininiHl  InMiiH'Titly  l)y  i\  skilltMl  veterinarian.  Pn>mpily  n^novr 
any  animals  snspectcil  ol  Ix'in^  in  l)a(l  li«*altli.  Never  a<i«l  an  animal  lo  the  h«*nl  imiil 
certain  it  is  free  from  disease,  especially  tnherculosis. 

L*.  Never  allow  a  cow  to  he  excited  hy  hard  <lri\  ini;.  al>u>e.  loiul  talking.  «»r  uiin«M  - 
cs^ary  distnrhances;  do  not  nn<hd>-  expose  her  to  r.ild  ..r  >torms. 
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3.  Clean  the  entire  body  of  the  cow  daily.  Hair  in  the  region  of  the  udder  should 
h«*  k»'pt  short.  Wipe  the  udder  and  surrounding  parts  with  a  clean,  damp  cloth  before 
milking. 

4.  Do  not  allow  any  strong  flavored  feed,  such  as  garlic,  cabbage,  or  turnips,  to  be 
eaten  except  immediately  after  milking. 

5.  Salt  should  always  be  accessible. 

0.  Radical  changes  in  feed  should  be  made  gradually. 

7.  Have  fresh,  pure  water  in  abundance,  easy  of  access,  and  not  too  cold. 

THE   8TABLE8. 

8.  r>air>'  cattle  should  be  kept  in  a  stable  where  no  other  animals  are  housed,  pref- 
<'ml)ly  without  cellar  or  storage  loft.  Stable  should  be  light  (4  square  feet  of  glass 
per  cow)  and  dry,  with  at  least  500  cubic  feet  of  air  to  each  animal.  It  should  have 
air  inlets  and  outlets,  so  arranged  as  to  give  good  ventilation  without  drafts  of  air  on 
cowH.  The  presence  of  flies  may  be  reduced  by  darkening  the  stable  and  removing 
th«»  manure  a.s  directed  below. 

9.  The  floor,  walls,  and  ceilings  of  the  stable  should  be  tight,  walls  and  ceilings 
b<»ing  kept  free  of  cobwebs  and  whitewashed  twice  a  year.  There  should  be  as  few 
dust -catching  Itxiges  and  projections  as  possible. 

10.  Allow  no  musty  or  dirty  litter  or  strong-smelling  material  in  the  stable.  Store 
manure  und«T  cover  at  least  40  feet  from  the  stable  in  a  dark  place.  Use  land  plaster 
duily  in  gutter  and  on  fl(K)r. 

THE    MILK   HOUSE. 

11.  Cans  should  not  remain  in  the  stable  while  being  filled.  Remove  the  milk  of 
each  cow  at  once  fn>m  the  stable  to  a  clean  room;  strain  immediately  through  cotton 
flannel  or  al)8orbent  (t)tton;  cool  to  50°  F.  as  soon  as  strained,  store  at  50**  F.  or  lower. 
All  milk  hou8(»8  should  be  scrt»ened. 

12.  Milk  utensils  should  be  made  of  metal,  with  all  joints  smoothly  soldered,  or, 
when  possible,  should  be  made  c)f  stamped  metal.  Never  allow  utensils  to  b<iCome 
nisty  or  rough  inside.  Use*  milk  utensils  for  nothing  but  handling,  storing,  or  deliv- 
ering milk. 

13.  To  clean  dairy  utensils  us<^  pure  water  only.  First  rinse  the  utensils  in  warm 
water:  then  wash  inside  and  out  in  hot  water  in  which  a  cleansing  material  has  been 
dissolved;  rinse  again;  steplize  with  boiling  water  or  steam;  then  keep  inverted  in 
pure  air  that  may  have  rt»ady  access,  and  sun  if  iK)esible,  until  ready  for  use. 

MILKINO    AND    HANDLINC.    MILK. 

14.  Th»»  milker  should  wash  hi«  hands  immediately  before  milking  and  should  milk 
with  dry  hands.  He  should  wear  a  clean  outer  garment,  which  should  be  kept  in  a 
clean  place  when  not  in  use.     Tobacco  should  not  be  used  while  milking. 

15.  In  milking  be  quiet,  quick,  clean,  and  thorough.  Commence  milking  at  the 
same  hour  every  morning  and  evening  and  milk  the  cows  in  the  same  order. 

1().  If  any  part  of  the  milk  is  blcKMly,  stringy,  or  unnatural  in  appearance,  or  if  by 
accident  din  gets  into  the  milk  pail,  the  whole  mess  should  be  rejected. 

17.  Weigh  and  record  the  milk  given  by  each  cow. 

18.  Never  mix  warm  milk  with  that  which  has  been  cooled,  and  do  not  allow  milk 
to  freeze. 

19.  Feed  no  drj',  dusty  feed  just  previous  to  milking. 

20.  Pennons  suffering  from  any  disease,  or  who  have  been  exposed  to  a  contagious 
disc'ase,  must  ri*main  away  from  the  cows  and  the  milk. 

21.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  shorter  the  time  between  the  production  of  milk 
and  its  <lclivery,  and  between  deliver^'  and  use,  the  better  will  be  **•"  '^ 
milk. 


IG.  SANITARY  WATER  SUPPLIES  FOR  DAIRY  FARMS. 
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SANITARY  WATER  SUPPLIES  FOR  DAIRY  FARMS. 


By  B.  Meade  Bolton,  M.  D., 
Biochemic  Diinsion,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture. 


The  importance  of  sanitary  water  supplies  for  farms  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  farmer  himself  and  his  immediate  family,  but  it  extends 
to  the  whole  public.  All  products  of  the  farm  with  which  water 
comes  in  contact  may  be  rendered  dangerous  to  health  by  polluted 
water.  All  fruits  and  vegetables  and  receptacles  used  for  collecting 
and  shipping  food  and  the  hands  of  those  who  collect  and  pack  farm 
produce  may  be  infected  by  washing  in  impure  water.  The  infec- 
tion in  this  case  arises  from  the  bacteria  contained  in  the  water,  and 
after  the  bacteria  are  once  conveyed  to  the  fopd  they*  increase  very 
rapidly  under  conditions  favorable  to  them.  Many  kinds  of  food 
furnish  a  favorable  soil  for  the  growth  of  bacteria,  and  this  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  milk.  Milk  constitutes  in  fact  one  of  the  very 
best  media  for  the  development  of  many  kinds  of  bacteria.  Even 
with  great  care  and  cleanliness  in  milking,  the  bacteria  which  get 
into  the  milk  quickly  multiply  to  many  thousands,  unless  the  milk 
is  kept  cold.  Bacterial  contamination  of  milk  arises  not  only  from 
(lust,  hair,  and  filth  at  milking,  but  also  comes  from  polluted  water 
used  by  milkers  for  washing  the  hands,  the  udders,  the  milk  pails 
and  cans.  The  drops  remaining  in  the  can  after  rinsing  with  impure 
water  are  sufficient  to  contaminate  all  the  milk  put  into  the  can,  and 
the  bacteria  introduced  into  the  milk  in  this  way  multiply  rapidly, 
unless  the  milk  is  kept  very  cold.  The  danger  from  polluted  milk  is 
not  only  that  there  may  be  microbes  present  which  may  cause  special 
(liseavses,  such  as  typhoid  fever  and  scarlet  fever,  but  also  that  many 
bacteria  cause  changes  in  the  milk  which  make  it  injurious  to  health, 
particularly  injurious  to  children.  In  this  case  the  bacteria  them- 
selves may  be  of  such  a  kind  as  not  to  produce  disease  if  taken  into  the 
stomach  alone,  but  they  may  nevertheless  change  the  milk  so  as  to 
make  it  to  all  intents  a  poison. 

The  same  thing  is  true  more  or  less  with  all  food,  particularly  with 
food  which  is  eat^n  raw,  but  it  is  especially  the  case  with  milk. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  correct  an  erroneous  idea  which 
seems  quite   prevalent   in   regard   to  milk   contamination  through 
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polluted  water.  The  belief  among  farmers  appears  to  be  quite  wide- 
spread that  milk  may  become  contaminated  by  the  impure  water 
drunk  by  the  cows,  the  conception  being  that  in  some  way  bacteria 
pass  from  the  stomach  of  the  cow  through  the  udder  into  the  milk. 

There  seems  no  good  reason  for  believing  that  this  takes  place.  It 
is  true  that  milk  becomes  tainted  by  garlic  and  weeds  which  the  cow 
eats,  but  this  is  a  very  diflFerent  matter  from  the  passage  of  bacteria 
from  the  cow's  stomach  into  the  milk.  The  danger  from  bacteria  in 
milk  arises  mainly  if  not  wholly  from  the  use  of  unclean  vessels,  and 
from  slovenly  methods  of  handling  the  milk  in  the  case  of  hetilthy 
cows.  It  is  true  that  if  the  cow  is  diseased,  particularly  if  tubercu- 
losis exists  or  disease  of  the  udder,  bacteria  may  get  into  the  milk 
from  the  cow. 

While  it  is  true  as  just  stated  that  bacteria  from  foul  water  does 
not  pass  directly  from  the  stomach  of  the  cow  into  the  milk,  it  is 
nevertheless  important  for  the  health  of  the  cow  to  have  an  abund- 
ance of  pure  water  to  drink. 

BEQUIBEMENTS  OF  A  SANITABY  WATEB  STJPPLY. 

The  three  factors  necessary  for  a  sanitary  water  supply  are  purity, 
abundance,  and  convenience.  The  most  important  of  these  factors, 
and  that  which  has  received  most  consideration  as  a  rule  is  purity. 
It  is  the  most  obvious  of  the  three  in  importance,  since  people  natu- 
rally prefer  clean,  pure  water,  and  they  are  generally  educated  to 
the  dangers  arising  from  polluted  water  as  a  possible  source  of  in- 
fection. Hygienic  examinations  of  water  supphes  often  begin  and 
end  with  a  determination  of  bacteriological  or  chemical  contamina- 
tion to  the  neglect  of  the  questions  of  proper  location,  abundance, 
and  convenience.  Now,  while  it  is  quite  proper  that  the  purity  of 
the  water  should  receive  the  first  consideration,  the  other  two  factors 
can  not  be  safely  ignored.  The  water  may  be  pure  and  sufficient 
for  drinking  piiri)Oses,  and  yet  not  in  sufficient  amount  for  cleanli- 
ness. For  sanitary  |)uri)oses  it  is  essential  that  the  water  should 
be  in  such  quantity  that  there  is  no  need  for  stinting  in  any  direction. 
It  is  (\ssential  to  have  abundance  for  personal  cleanliness,  for  the 
laundry-,  for  washing  tlie  utensils  of  the  kitchen  or  dairy,  and  for  the 
premises  generally.  It  should  he  abundant  at  all  seasons.  The  im- 
portance of  th(^  unrestricted  use  of  water  is  so  great  that  some  hygien- 
ists  for  this  reason  condemn  the  use  of  water  meters  in  private  houses 
in  cities  with  a  c central  water  su])ply,  b(»cause  many  people  are  apt 
to  stint  tliems(^lves  if  the  water  is  ])ai(l  for  by  the  amount  used. 

Convenienee  is  ])rol)al)ly  th(»  h^ast  im])ortant  factor,  but  it  is  never- 
theless essential  for  a  sanitary  water  supply.  It  seems  from  the 
result  of  the  inspection  of  about  300  farms  around  Washington  that 
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this  requirement  is  more  neglected  than  the  matter  of  pollution  or  of 
abundance.  Most  farmers  take  pride  in  what  they  regard  as  the 
purity  and  abundance  of  their  water  supply.  Each  one  in  the 
neighborhood  wiU  frequently  boast  of  his  spring  or  well  in  these 
respects,  but  many  of  them  will  year  after  year  haul  the  water  up  in 
a  bucket  out  of  an  open  wc41  or  pump  the  water  by  hand  into  a  pail 
or  bring  it  by  hand  up  hill  from  the  spring.  Where  such  exertion 
as  this  is  necessary  in  good  and  bad  weather  alike  persons  will  resort 
to  economy  in  the  use  of  water  for  cleaning  purposes  at  least. 

No  one  rule  for  preserving  health  is  more  important  than  cleanlr- 
ness,  the  frequent  bath,  clean  underwear,  cleanliness  of  vessels  used 
for  food,  particularly  cleanliness  of  receptacles  for  milk,  cleanliness 
of  dwelling  and  stable.  Nothing  is  so  conducive  to  cleanUneas  as  an 
abundant  and  convenient  supply  of  clean  water  and  anything  which 
facilitates  the  unrestricted  use  of  pure  water  is  in  itself  a  hygienic 
measure. 

SOT7BOES  OF  WATEB  STJPPLT. 

Of  the  water  which  falls  to  the  earth  as  rain,  hail,  or  snow,  a  large 
part  is  evaporated  and  taken  back  up  into  the  air.  Of  the  rest  a 
part  runs  off  to  feed  the  brooks  and  rivers,  and  a  part  sinks  into  the 
soil.     It  is  mainly  the  portion  which  sinks  into  the  ground  which  is 


Fio.  38.— Geological  formation  favorable  to  the  obtaining  of  water  by  means  of  artesian  wells. 
Harrington:  Practical  Hygiene;  Phila.  and  N.  Y.,  1901,  p.  321. 

of  interest  as  a  source  of  domestic  water  supply  for  the  farm,  for  it 
feeds  the  springs  and  wells.  It  percolates  through  the  soil  until  it 
reaches  the  so-called  ^' water  table ^'  which  is  a  more  or  less  porous 
layer  of  gravel  or  sand  lying  upon  an  impervious  stratum  of  clay  or 
rock  (see  fig.  38). 
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The  water  table  follows  the  dip  of  the  rock  or  clay  layer  and  is 
consequently  to  be  found  at  various  depths  or  it  may  crop  out  on 
the  surface.  Where  it  crops  up  it  forms  a  spring  where  it  is  tapped 
by  a  shaft  it  furnishes  the  water  for  a  well.  If  this  water  table  lies 
between  two  impervious  layers,  and  if  the  point  at  which  the  well 
is  sunk  is  at  a  lower  level  than  any  part  of  the  water  table,  the  water 
flows  out  and  constitutes  an  artesian  well.  In  order  that  the  water 
may  come  out  at  the  top  of  the  well  it  is  of  course  essential  that  the 
water  table  should  lie  between  two  impervious  layers.  The  upper 
of  the  two  may,  however,  be  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  A  sub- 
artesian  well  is  one  in  which  the  water  comes  up  near  the  top  of  the 
shaft. 

SOUBGES  OP  POLLUTION. 

Water  takes  up  some  part  of  everything  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact.  Some  things,  like  common  salt  and  potash,  as  everyone 
knows,  are  readily  dissolved  in  water,  while  many  other  substances 
are  dissolved  in  very  small  traces;  but  the  solvent  action  of  water 
even  on  the  hardest  stone  may  be  noticed  in  time.  Not  only  solid 
substances,  but  gases  and  liquids,  as  well  as  living  micro-organisms, 
microscopic  plants  and  animals,  and  minute  particles  of  dust  are  all 
taken  up  by  water.  From  this  fact  it  is  evident  that  everything 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  ocean  as 
clouds  to  the  time  it  returns  to  the  ocean  as  rivers  is  taken  up  by  the 
water  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  In  other  words  everything  which 
is  found  either  dissolved  or  floating  in  water  except  such  substances 
as  are  introduced  directly,  either  intentionally  or  by  accident,  is 
derived  from  the  air  or  soil  through  which  the  water  pavsses  on  its  way 
from  the  ocean  and  back  a<i:aiii.  On  it«  way  through  the  air  the 
water  takes  up  various  gases — oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbon  dioxide, 
ammonia,  and  other  substances  of  tliis  nature  as  weU  a^  fine  dust 
particles  and  })acteria.  On  its  passage  through  the  soil  it  dissolves 
various  minerals  from  the  rocks,  such  as  lime  and  magnesia,  and  if 
the  soil  is  polluted  in  any  way,  it  takes  up  whatever  it  can  diss<)lve 
of  the  pollution.  In  the  upj)er  layers  of  the  soil  the  water  also  comes 
in  contact  with  l)acteria  which  cause  its  contamination. 

Many  of  the  sul)stances  taken  up  by  the  water  are  harmless  or  even 
])ene(icial,  others  are  undesirable,  while  others  again  may  be  harmful 
in  themselves  or  indicative  of  former  pollution.  The  nitrogen  and 
ammonia  from  the  air  are  pro})ably  without  significance  from  a  sani- 
tary point  of  view,  though  these  may  he  of  some  value  in  a  differiMit 
direc^tion,  as  a  source  of  food  for  growing  plants.  The  oxygen  and 
carbon  dioxide  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  giving  life  and  sparkle  io 
the  wat(*r  and  in  this  way  impart  an  agreea])le  taste.  The  bacteria 
which  the  water  takes  from  the  air  are  probably  seldom  of  any  signiH- 
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canc^,  though  it  is  true  that  occasionally  bacteria  of  certain  diseases 
have  been  found  floating  in  the  air  and  these  may  be  taken  up  by  the 
water;  still  this  is  probably  not  frequent  in  rural  districts  at  least. 

The  mineral  matter  taken  up  from  the  soil,  particularly  the  salts 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  make  the  water  ''hard/'  and  although  this  does 
not  affect  the  health  of  those  who  take  the  water,  unless  the  minerals 
be  present  in  large  amounts,  it  makes  the  water  less  suitable  for  pur- 
poses of  cleanliness.  The  presence  of  sewage  is  of  course  an  indi- 
cation at  least  that  the  water  may  be  injurious  to  health ;  for  as  every- 
one knows  outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever  and  of  disorders  of  the  bowels 
have  been  frequently  traced  to  water  that  was  polluted  with  sewage. 

The  substances  other  than  the  bacteria  taken  up  by  the  water  are 
not  themselves  injurious,  but  they  may  be  more  or  less  significant  of 
pollution.  Since  the  disease-producing  property  of  polluted  water  is 
due  to  the  bacteria  which  it  contains,  it  would  be  obviously  of  the 
verA'  greatest  advantage  to  be  able  in  any  given  case  to  detect  the 
presence  of  the  pathogenic  organism  concerned.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  be  able  to  state  in  a  given 
case  that  the  germ  of  typhoid  fever  or  of  scarlet  fever  or  of  dysentery 
were  or  were  not  present  in  the  water.  Unfortunately  our  knowl- 
edge has  not  yet  been  advanced  to  the  point  at  which  this  is  possible. 
There  are  many  instances  on  record  where  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever 
have  been  traced  to  certain  water  supplies,  and  yet  the  most  pains- 
taking search  has  failed  to  show  the  presence  of  the  bacterium  which 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  cause  of  typhoid  fever.  In  fact  the  cases 
aie  comparatively  rare  in  which  this  organism  has  been  claimed  to  be 
detected  in  water  which  seemed  beyond  doubt  to  be  the  cause  of 
typhoid  fever.  The  most  that  can  be  accomplished  by  chemical 
analysis  and  bacteriological  examination  of  water  at  present  is  to 
show  with  more  or  less  certainty  the  presence  of  pollution  with  sew- 
age. It  is  not  possible  to  state  positively  as  a  result  of  these  tests 
that  any  given  specimen  of  water,  even  though  it  contain  sewage, 
will  produce  typhoid  fever  or  other  gastro-intestinal  disorders  when 
taken  into  the  stomach.  But  it  is  quite  possible  by  these  means  to 
show  that  water  is  more  or  less  polluted  and  consequently  a  menace  to 
health.  This  is  after  all  probabl}'  as  useful  from  a  practical  sanitary 
point  of  view  as  the  ability  to  detect  the  specific  organism  of  disease 
would  be.  If  by  any  means  it  can  be  shown  that  a  water  supply  is 
polluted  or  even  suspicious  this  is  reason  sufficient  for  taking  steps 
to  pre\ent  the  continuance  of  the  pollution  or  failing  in  this  to  con- 
demn and  close  the  source. 

It  is  rarely  possible  to  form  a  just  opinion  simply  by  the  examina- 
tion of  samples  of  water  sent  from  a  distance,  for  there  are  other 
factors  to  be  taken  into  consideration.     The  decision  in  regard  to 
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the  potalHfitj  of  water  in  any  given.case  is  a  matter  ohm,  requiring 
veiy  careful  consideration  of  the  reeulte  of  analyna,*  along  with,  a 
sanitarf  surrey  and  a  knowledge  of  the  normal  standasda  for  pure 
waiter  in  the  section  from  which  the  sample  is  obtained.  In  forming 
a  judgment  the  inq>ection  of  the  planuses  and  the  noraaal  standard 
of  other  waters  in  the  same  region  coming  from  draoonstrftUy  unjx>l* 
luted  sources  must  be  taken  into  account.  Injustioe  and  hardship 
haye  tmquestionably  i^Mlted  from  the  condemnation  of  water  sup- 
plies on  chemical  and  bacteriological  exanunations  alaae,  without 
regard  to  local  conditions.  The  standards  of  purity  should  be  estab- 
lished for  each  neighboriiood  for  itself  by  the  analyas  of  sampler 
from  several  supplies  of  unpolluted  water  in  the  Ipeali^.  It  by  no 
means  follows  that  what  has  been  found  as  a  standaid  for  lAunar 
ehusette  or  Michigan  can  be  used  as  a  standard  for  Maryland  and 
Virginia^  nor  that  the  standard  for  even  one  section  in  Virginia  or 
Maiyland  can  be  used  as  a  standard  for  another  part  of  the  same 
Stetes.  In  fact,  of  some  160  water  supplies  on  farmd  in  Yiiginia 
recently  examined;  it  was  very  apparent  that  certain  substances 
regarded  as  indications  of  pollution  were  present  in  unquestionaUy 
tmconteminated  waters  in  some  localities  in  greatly  larger  amounte 
than  pure  water  in  other  localities  in  the  same  section*  It  does  not 
seem  justifiable  in  the  light  of  the  date  obtained  in  the  examination 
of  these  supplies  to  take  the  standards  laid  down  in  the  books  as  a 
mechanical  and  inelastic  measure  of  the  purity  of  these  waters.  In 
the  statements  just  made  the  chemical  examination  of  water  was 
specially  had  in  mind,  but  the  statements  apply  equally  well  to  bac^ 
teriological  examination,  particularly  to  bacteriological  examination 
made  of  water  shipped  from  a  distence  where  judgment  is  pro- 
nounced without  reference  to  local  conditions  or  other  modifying 
circumstances. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  chemical  examination,  the  bacteriological 
examination  as  a  rule  merely  indicates  t)ie  probabilities  in  regard  to 
pollution;  it  does  not  give  in  most  cases  at  least  positive  information 
as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  organisms  which  would  cause  this, 
that,  or  the  other  disease.  It  is,  moreover,  a  matter  of  experience 
that  the  results  of  a  bacteriological  examination  made  at  one  time 
may  differ  very  decidedly  from  that  made  at  another  time  of  the 
same  water  under  apparently  the  same  conditions.  In  regard  to 
the  detection  of  Bacillus  coli  communis,  which  is  at  present  regarded 
by  many  as  a  more  or  less  trustworthy  indication  of  contemination, 
recent  examination  of  the  water  supplies  in  Virginia  has  shown  that 
this  organism  was  present  at  one  time  and  not  present  at  another  in 
the  same  water  supply. 

The  significance  of  the  colon  bacillus  in  the  dairy  water  supplies 
will  be  discussed  in  a  differe'nt  paper.    It  is  merely  referred  to  here 
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for  the  sake  of  illustrating  the  variations  which  may  occur  in  the 
results  of  a  bacteriological  examination  of  water. 

What  has  just  been  said  in  regard  to  the  chemical  and  bacterio- 
logical examination  of  water  does  not  apply  of  course  to  the  applica- 
tion of  chemical  and  bacteriological  examinations  in  general.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  possible  to  detect  specific  causes  of  disease  by 
these  means  in  many  cases.  One  need  only  recall  the  value  of  the 
chemical  and  bacteriological  examinations  of  urine  in  diseases  of  the 
kidney  and  bladder,  and  of  the  value  of  bacteriological  examina- 
tions in  cases  of  suspected  tuberculosis  and  diphtheria.  But  on  the 
other  hand  while  such  examinations  of  water  supplies  may  be  of 
very  great  value,  they  give  us  only  the  probabilities  in  the  case, 
and  these  probabilities  are  open  to  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
their  weight.  The  more  experience  the  observer  has  had  the  less 
inclined  he  is  to  make  arbitrary  standards  and  the  more  capable  is 
he  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  in  his  interpretation  of  the  results 
of  his  examination.  In  the  examples  given  Above  of  the  detection 
of  kidney  disease  and  of  the  specific  bacteria  in  diphtheria  and 
tuberculosis,  competent  observers  will  all  readily  agree  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  results.  In  the  matter  of  the  probability  of  pollution 
of  water  there  is  more/ room  for  difference  of  opinion  from  results 
of  analysis.  The  various  statements  made  in  text-books  and  in 
monograplis  on  hygienic  water  analysis  give  ample  evidence  of  the 
want  of  uniformity  of  opinion  in  this  respect.  It  would  seem  essen- 
tial in  all  cases  to  establish  a  standard  of  purity  for  the  region  of 
country  from  which  any  specimen  of  water  under  consideration 
comes. 

There  are  competent  observers  with  abundant  experience  who  are 
inclined  to  question  the  value  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  water 
analysis  m  toio,  and  in  view  of  the  arbitrary  and  mechanical  manner 
in  which  the  results  of  these  analyses  are  sometimes  interpreted  this 
attitude  is  justified  to  some  extent.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
after  the  establishment  of  normal  standards  for  a  given  locality  such 
analyses  are  useful  if  they  are  checked  by  intelligent  consideration 
of  all  the  conditions  entering  into  the  case  but  no  hard  and  fast 
rules  can  be  appHed. 

PUBIFICATION  OF  WATER  IK  THE  SOIL. 

While  water  in  its  passage  through  the  air  and  through  the  soil 
becomes  contaminated  with  bacteria  which  may  cause  special  disease 
or  disturbance  of  digestion,  it  also  undergoes  on  the  other  hand  a 
process  of  purification,  consisting  in  a  filtration  of  the  partic  Id 

in  susj^ension.     It  has  been  found  that  at  a  comparatively  short  c 
tance  below  the  surface,  4  or  5  feet,  there  are  frequently  but 
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teria  present  in  the  ground,  and  the  water  which  percolates  through 
the  soil,  although  it  becomes  contaminated  in  the  upper  layers,  it  is 
rid  of  bacteria  on  its  passage  farther  downward.  Deep  ground  water 
usually  contains  few  bacteria,  but  it  may  become  contaminated 
when  it  is  tapped  for  a  well.  Of  course  if  the  layer  of  soil  through 
which  the  water  percolates  on  its  way  to  the  water  table  is  saturat^l 
with  filth  some  of  the  pollution  may  be  carried  down,  particulariy 
if  the  layer  of  soil  is  not  thick. 

PROTECTION  FROM  POLIiTJTION. 

The  water  supplies  of  farms  consist  of  wells,  springs,  and  cisterns. 
A  recent  inspection  of  the  water  supplies  of  some  300  dairies  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia  showed  that  wells  are  used  much  oftener  on 
these  farms  than  either  of' the  other  two.  The  proportions  are  about 
5  wells  to  3  springs  to  1  cistern. 

Since,  as  has  been  stated,  the  sources  of  pollution  are  the  entrance 
of    sewage   or   other    impurities    through    cracks    and    crevices    or 


'iff/:  o  unci  'rPVot^/::^^ 


Fk..  :w.— sliouitij,'  how  ji  ccssixh)!  located  on  high  ground  may  fail  to  pollute  a  woll  lowt-r  tl..wn. 
HarriiiKtoii:  Pnictical  Hy>,M«'n.-,   I'liila.  and  N.  Y..  1901.  p.  '^1\. 

through  a  ])()r()iis  soil  that  lias  IxM'oino  saturated  or  iinally  by  the  in- 
tentional or  accidental  introduction  of  iinjMiritios,  it  is  necessary*  to 
^uanl  a<^ainst   each  of  thcs(»  sourcc^s. 


WKM.S. 

To  t!:uar(l  a<j:ainst  the  |)ollution  of  wells  the  location  is  of  impor- 
tance. Where  it  is  possihli^  the  ground  should  slope  away  naturally 
on  all  sides,  and  th(*  punij)  should  ])e  on  toj)of  a  mound  which  slnMild 
1)(^  well  sodded  or  c(Mnented  all  around.  Sources  of  domestic  t»r  t»f 
other  |)ollution  should  he  separated  from  the  W(dl  by  an  imjH^rviotis 
layer  helow  ^i^round  to  avoid  the  dan^rtM'  of  pollution  from  seepage. 

Fit^ure  W^  shows  how  a  stratum  of  rock  may  protect  a  well  from 
j^ollution,  (»ven  when*  the  drainasre  is  toward  the  well. 
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The  following  figure  shows  how  a  cesspool  may  pollute  a  well, 
even  though  the  cesspool  is  at  a  lower  level  than  the  top  of  the  well: 


Fio.  40.— Showing  pollution  of  a  well  by  a  cesBpool  situated  on  a  lower  level  than  the  top  of  the  well. 
Harrington:  Practical  Hygiene;  Phila.  and  N.  Y.,  1901,  p.  324. 

The  ground  immediately  around  the  well  should  be  protected  from 
stray  animals  by  a  fence  or  otherwise.  The  shaft  of  the  well  should 
be  thoroughly  tight  and  for  this  reason  the  use  of  terra  cotta  tiles  or 
metal  pipe,  for  the  shaft  is  to  be  preferred  to  walling  up  with  bricks 
and  mortar.  In  any  event  the  space  immediately  around  the  shaft 
proper  should  be  puddled  with  clay  or  cement,  or,  as  advised  by  Koch, 
have  the  upper  part  packed  around  with  sand.  The  use  of  open  wells 
or  even  the  use  of  chain  pumps  is  not  to  be  recommended,  since  they 
are  more  or  less  liable  to  pollution  from  the  introduction  of  impurities 
down  the  shaft.  In  all  cases  the  well  should  be  guarded  by  a  tight 
coping  and  cover.  A  device  sometimes  resorted  to,  and  which  is  an 
advantage,  is  to  cover  over  the  well  with  a  tight  cover  and  to  place 
the  pump  to  one  side  of  the  well  shaft  with  an  elbow  connection. 

A  form  of  well,  known  variously  as  the  tube,  or  driven,  or  Norton, 
or  Abyssinian  well,  is  good  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  It  consists 
merely  of  an  iron  pipe  screwed  together  in  sections  driven  down  to  the 
water-bearing  layer.  The  lowest  section  of  pipe  is  armed  with  a  point 
and  is  perforated  with  a  number  of  holes.  In  a  well  of  this  character 
there  is  no  danger  from  seepage  into  the  shaft  and  it  is  cheaply  and 
quickly  constructed.  In  case  one  such  well  fails  to  furnish  sufficient 
water  others  can  be  driven  alongside  and  all  connected  with  one  pump. 

Every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  contents  of  the 
cesspool  soaking  into  the  soil,  for  even  if  the  cesspool  is  at  a  distance 
from  the  well  the  ground  between  will  eventually  become  saturated 
and  fail  to  act  as  a  filter.  As  stated  above,  the  presence  of  an  imper- 
vious stratum  between  the  well  and  the  cesspool  is  a  good  protection, 
but  where  such  a  condition  does  not  exist  the  cesspool  should  be  made 
water-tight.  The  crude  methods  of  sewage  disposal  still  quite  com- 
monly in  vogue  in  the  country  lead  to  a  continual  menace  of  polluting 
the  wat^r  supply. 
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liable  to  pollution  by  having  steps  leading  down  to  the  water^s  edge. 
Under  such  conditions  the  danger  of  introducing  impurities  from  the 
soles  of  dirty  shoes  is  of  course  apparent. 

Unless  a  spring  has  a  tight  coping  on  all  sides  and  is  provided 
with  a  tight  cover  and  spout,  so  that  the  water  does  not  have  to  be 
dipped  up,  it  falls  short  of  the  requirements  of  a  sanitary  supply. 
For  convenience  the  water  from  the  spring  should  be  conducted  by 
pipe  to  the  house,  dairy,  and  barn. 

In  the  recent  investigation  but  few  springs  were  found  which  were 
properly  protected.  Some  of  them  had  cement  or  tight  stone  coping 
on  three  sides  nith  steps  leading  down  on  the  fourth  side.  Soriie 
had  a  tight  coping  on  all  sides,  but  the  coping  was  level  with  the  ground 
and  the  water  thus  exposed  to  pollution.  But  in  many  cases  the 
water  ran  out  of  fissures  in  the  rock  into  a  natural  or  artificial  basin, 
or  bubbled  up  from  the  bottom  of  such  a  basin.  In  these  springs 
no  special  care  was  exercised  to  guard  against  pollution. 

The  two  photographs,  numbers  44  and  45,  given  here  show 
springs  surrounded  on  three  sides  and  over  the  top  by  natural  rock 
but  unprotected  on  the  lower  side  in  each  case,  and  spring  No.  44  is 
remote  from  sources  of  domestic  contamination  though  it  is  in  a 
pasture  lot  and  is  not  fenced  in.  The  dwelling  is  situated  above 
and'  several  hundred  feet  away  up  the  hill  shown  to  the  right  of 
the  picture.  The  bam  is  still  farther  away  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  ground  intervening  between  the  house  and  the  spring  is  in 
sod.  The  water  is  pumped  up  by  a  windmill  to  a  tank  near  the 
house.     The  spring  could  be  perfectly  protected  with  Uttle  difficulty. 

Spring  No.  45  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  barnyard  hill  and  is  shown 
in  the  picture  to  the  left  of  the  dairy  house.  Some  protection  from 
wandering  stock  is  afforded  by  the  railing  seen  in  the  photograph.  All 
the  surroundings  were  untidy.  There  was  filth  up  at  the  very  edge 
of  the  spring.  The  fence  seen  to  the  left  in  the  photograph  incloses 
the  hogpen,  and  above  to  the  left  is  the  barnyard,  though  it  is  true 
the  slope  does  not  incline  directly  from  the  barnyard  to  the  spring. 
This  is  naturally  an  excellent  supply  and  could  be  made  to  fulfill  all 
sanitary  requirements. 

CISTERNS. 

WTiere  there  is  no  spring  and  where  it  is  not  feasible  for  any  reason 
to  sink  a  well  it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  cisterns,  and  if  these 
are  properly  constructed  and  operated  they  may  be  made  to  fulfill  all 
sanitary  requirements.  The  walls  should  be  water-tight,  of  course, 
both  to  prevent  water  from  leaking  out  as  well  as  to  guard  against 
pollution  from  without.  The  best  cisterns  are  those  constructed  with 
two  chambers  divided  by  a  porous  brick  partition  throygh  which  the 
water  is  filtered.     The  water  from  the  roof  is  made  to  run  into  one 
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chamber  and  is  pumped  out  of  the  other  after  passing  through  the 
partition.  The  rain  pipe  from  the  roof  should  be  provided  with  an 
arrangement  for  preventing  the  first  water  which  falls  in  time  of  rain 
from  running  into  the  cistern.  The  advantages  of  this  arrangement 
are  obvious,  since  the  first  water  after  dry  weather  may  become  pol- 
luted with  dust  or  bird  droppings  on  the  roof.  It  will  also  serve  as 
a  cut-off  after  the  cistern  is  filled.  The  water  should  be  frequently 
pumped  out  and  the  cistern  filled  with  fresh  rain.  The  roof  on 
which  the  rain  is  caught  should  be  preferably  of  slate.  Water  from 
wooden  shingles  is  often  tainted. 

ABUNDANCE. 

The  above  considerations  apply  only  to  the  purity  of  the  water, 
but  as  stated  in  the  beginning  it  is  not  suflBcient  for  the  demands  of 
hygiene  that  the  water  should  be  pure,  it  should  also  be  sufficient  in 
amount  for  thorough  cleanliness.  The  average  amount  of  water  used 
in  various  cities  in  America  and  in  Europe  by  each  inhabitant  per  day 
varies  greatly,  from  15  gallons  in  Vienna  to  100  in  Rome,  108  in  New 
York,  120  in  Detroit,  122  in  Chicago,  111.  But  this  amount  includes 
the  water  used  for  all  purposes,  vnanufactories,  sprinkling,  etc.  A 
reasonable  average  amount  for  domestic  purposes,  as  stated  by  Ver- 
non Harcourt,  is  25  gallons  per  day  for  each  individual,  and  this  is 
probably  the  amount  which  should  be  allowed  on  farms.  Since  the 
stock  is  usually  watered  at  running  streams  this  need  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  reckoning.  On  farms  generally  the  supply  is 
ample.  It  may  occasionally  nm  short  in  times  of  prolonged  drought. 
1)11 1  there  was  no  evidence  of  scarcity  on  any  of  the  dair^'  farms 
recently  visited. 

CONVENIENCE. 

Comparatively  few  farmers  seem  to  realize  the  importance  of  con- 
venience in  the  matter  of  water  supplies  even  from  a  purely  ecnmomic 
point  of  view,  and  much  less  from  the  bearing  which  such  convenience 
has  upon  cleanliness  and  conse(iiiently  upon  health.  Less  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  dairy  farms  recently  inspected  have  windmills,  rams,  or 
other  mechanical  means  of  l)rinti:in^  the  water  into  the  house  or  dair>*. 

Year  after  year  on  many  farms  water  is  pumped  by  hand  or  brought 
up  the  hill  from  the  sprinti;  in  buckets  at  the  expenditure  of  a  great 
amount  of  labor  in  the  af]:^ret2:ate.  Where  it  is  at  all  feasible  the 
water  should  he  pumped  into  a  tank  and  conducted  at  least  into  the 
dairy  and  the  kitchen  by  |)ipe.  Even  where  the  water  has  to  l)e 
pumped  by  hand  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  tank  for  it  insures  abundance 
for  purposes  of  cleanliness,  but  of  course,  if  feasible,  resort  shouUl  l>e 
had  to  some  mechanical  device,  windmill,  engine,  or  ram  for  fort*ing 
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water  up  to  a  tank  to  furnish  a  convenient  supply  for  the  house, 
bam,  and  dairy,  in  each  of  which  there  should  be  at  least  one  spigot. 
From  the  foregoing  consideration  it  is  evident  that  it  is  not  usually 
a  difficult  matter  to  comply  with  all  of  the  requirements  of  a  sanitary 
water  supply  on  the  farm.  It  would  appear  to  present  much  fewer 
difficulties  than  the  same  problem  in  towns,  and  seems  to  require  only 
ordinary  intelligence  in  selection  of  the  site  and  subsequent  manage- 
ment besides  a  certain  expenditure  of  time  and  money  necessary  in 
the  construction  of  devices  for  convenience.  Each  supply  presents 
its  own  problem  which  must  be  solved  for  itself  with  proper  recogni- 
tion of  the  objects  to  be  aimed  at,  and  these  are  purity,  abundance, 
and  convenience. 
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METHODS  AND  RESULTS  OF  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  WATER 

SUPPLIES  OF  DAIRIES  SUPPLYING  THE  DISTRICT 

OF  COLUMBIA. 


By  B.  Meade  Bolton,  M.  D., 
Biochemic  Division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture. 


The  present  investigation  was  undertaken  in  cooperation  with  the 
Dairy  Division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  had  for  its  purpose  the  determination  of  the  general 
sanitary  condition  by  personal  observation  of  the  source  of  the 
supply,  whether  spring,  well,  or  cistern;  the  location,  surroundings, 
apparent  liability  of  pollution  due  to  proximity  to  the  barnyard  or 
domestic  source  of  contamination  or  to  careless  and  slovenly  methods 
of  drawing  the  water;  furthermore  in  each  case  the  purity  of  the 
water  as  indicated  by  the  number  of  bacteria  per  1  cubic  centimeter 
and  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  colon  bacillus  was  determined 
by  bacteriological  examination  of  specimens  plated  on  the  spot 
and  by  chemical  examination  of  samples  sent  as  promptly  as  feasible 
after  drawing.  The  chemical  examination  was  made  vender  the 
direction  of  Dr.  T.  M.  Price,  of  the  local  laboratory  in  Washington. 
The  counting  of  the  plates  to  determine  the  number  of  bacteria  and 
the  culture  tests  for  the  detection  of  the  colon  bacillus  were  made  by 
Dr.  F.  W.  Tilley,  of  the  Biochemic  Division.  Doctor  Tilley  has  also 
assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  accompanying  tables.  Dr.*  E.  M. 
Santoe,  formerly  of  the  dairy  division,  made  photographs  in  most 
cases,  and  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Lane,  assistant  chief  of  the  Dairy  Division, 
in  others  of  the  water  supplies  at  the  farms  visited.  These  have 
all  been  included  in  a  separate  report  to  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry. 

The  investigation  was  started  April  8,  1907,  and  was  continued  with 
some  necessary  interruption  until  September  1 1 ,  1907.  It  was  made  to 
include  the  dairies  along  the  line  of  the  Southern  Railway  from  Vienna, 
\a..y  to  Bluemont,  Va.,  and  consequently  embraced  those  dairies 
which  ship  milk  from  Round  Hill,  Purcellville,  Hamilton,  Sterling, 
Horndon,  Paeonian  Springs,  Clarkes  Gap,  Leesburg,  Belmont  Park, 
Ash  burn,  Wiehle,  Hunter,  Vienna,  and  also  embraced  most  or  all 
of  the  dairies  around  Frederick  and  Walkersville  in  Maryland.     A 
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bacteriological  investigation  had  already  been  made  and  reported 
upon  by  Mr.  Kellermann,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  of  the  dairies  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  country  immediately  contiguous 
thereto,  and  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  duplicate  this  work. 

The  method  of  procedure  in  the  present  investigation  consisted  in 
visiting  from  4  to  8  or  more  dairies  a  day,  and  while  the  inspection  of 
the  dairies  and  bams  was  in  progress,  cultures  w^re  prepared  from 
samples  of  the  water,  and  the  source  and  surroundings  of  the  water 
supplies  were  recorded  in  each  case  upon  a  specially  prepared  blank 
form.  Below  is  given  a  specimen  of  one  of  these  forms  which  was 
actually  employed. 

In  these  blanks  the  parts  applicable  in  each  case  were  underscored, 
and  the  names,  dates,  and  remarks  filled  in.  In  the  accompaning 
blank  the  words  which  were  underscored  in  this  case  are  shown,  and 
the  parts  filled  in  are  shown  in  italics. 

Name,  Buckingham  Industrial  School.     Date,  6-10-07. 
Address,  Bucheystown,  Md. 

Covered  open  spring  not  protected  from  surface  drainage  by  tight  coping.  Con- 
ducted through  pipe  by  ram  gravity. 

Well  bored.  Open  with  bucket  and  windlass.  Pump  suction  chain.  Depth,  109 
feet.     Through  impervious  layer  rock. 

Cistern.  Slate  metal  shingle  roof.  No  means  of  turning  off  first  water.  Brick 
partition. 

•  Situation  good  fair  bad.  Ground  slopes  away  toward  level.  Ground  not  subject 
to  pollution  with  human  or  animal  excrement. 

Remarks:  Well  situated  and  well  protected  in  all  respects.  Pump  inside  inclosed 
hose  of  windyyiill  tower.  Door  kept  locked.  Water  conducted  through  pipe  to  dairy 
house  about  100  yards  away.     All  sources  of  pollution  remote. 

[Front  face  filled  out  at  the  source  of  supply.] 

Number  of  colonies  per  1  c.  c. : 
At  35°  C.  for  24  hours, 
At  room  temporaturo  for  48  hours,  210. 

PRESIMPTIVE    TEST    FOR    B.    COLi: 

Number  of  acid-producing  c()loni(\s  on  litmus  agar  per  1  c.  c,  63. 
Neutral — red  agar: 

Fermentation  in  one-tenth  c.  c.. —  In  1  c.  c..-\- 

(V)lor  in  one-tenth  c.  c-  In  1  c.  c..-l- 

Milk  coagulated,  reaction  unchanged.  Indol  reaction  present.  Diagnosis  para- 
colon. 

[Reverse  face  filled  out  at  the  laboratory.] 

In  addition  to  the  cultures,  a  half-gallon  glass-stoppered'  bottle 
carefully  cleaned  in  the  laboratory  was  filled  with  the  water  under 
inspection,  and  shi{)ped  to  Washington  for  chemical  examination. 

The  media  employed  for  obtaining  the  cultures  consisted  in  all 
cases  of   litnms-lactosc  agar,  and   neutral-red-lactose   agar.      These 
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media  were  both  prepared  without  the  addition  of  salt,  and  the 
reaction  was  brought  to  -f  1.5  American  Pubhc  Health  Association 
scale.  The  neutral-red-lactose  agar  contained  0.1  per  cent  of  a  5  per 
cent  aqueous  solution  of  neutral  red.  The  Htmus-lactose  agar  was 
employed  to  make  Petri  dish  plates.  The  neutral  red-lactose  agar 
was  used  for  shake  tubes.  The  amounts  of  water  taken  for  the 
inoculation  of  the  media  were  the  same  in  each  case.  A  sample  of 
the  water  was  caught  in  a  sterilized  test  tube  in  each  case  and  a 
melted  tube  of  each  of  the  media  was  inoculated  by  means  of  a  grad- 
uated sterile  pipette  with  0.1  cubic  centimeter  of  the  water,  and  on6 
tube  each  with  1  cubic  centimeter.  The  litmus-lactose  agar  tubes 
were  poured  into  the  Petri  dishes,  and  the  neutral-red-lactose  agar 
tubes  were  kept  upright  until  the  agar  had  set,  after  the  water  was 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  medium.  These  plates  and  tubes  were 
shipped  -to  Washington  as  promptly  as  feasible,  where  they  were 
taken  in  charge  upon  their  arrival,  and  the  neutral-red-lactose  agar 
tubes  were  put  at  once  into  the  incubator  at  35*^  C.  and  left  for 
forty-eight  hours. 

In  order  to  protect  the  pipettes  from  accidental  contamination 
each  was  wrapped  separately  in  a  piece  of  toilet  paper.  A  special 
double  capsule  of  thin  wrapping  paper  was  designed  for  the  protection 
of  the  Petri  dishes.  This  consisted  of  two  cases,  one  slipping  inside 
the  other  after  the  manner  of  a  pocket  cigar  case.  But  these  were 
abandoned  for  ordinary  manila  paper  bags,  which  answer  the  pur- 
pose very  well  and  are  very  cheap.  The  size  and  kind  of  bag  em- 
ployed were  common  2-pound  bags  with  the  ends  either  folded  over 
or  cut  off.  The  illustration  of  the  traveling  kit  shows  the  pipettes 
and  Petri  dishes  wrapped  up  as  described. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  water,  which  condenses  on  the  inside  of  the 
cover  of  the  Petri  dishes  when  the  agar  is  poured,  from  condensing 
and  running  on  the  agar,  each  dish  was  covered  with  a  disk  of  filter 
paper  before  sterilization.  In  a  dish  covered  in  this  way  the  water 
condenses  on  the  inside  of  the  cover,  but  it  is  absorbed  by  the  filter 
paper. 

Various  boxes  were  designed  for  carrying  the  necessary  apparatus 
into  the  field,  but  the  field  kit  which  was  found  most  satisfactory, 
and  which  was  most  used  consists  of  a  light  wooden  box,  14  inches 
high,  7i  inches  deep  and  5i  inches  wide,  outside  measurements 
(Fig.  1).  This  box  is  divided  into  2  sections  of  unequal  depth 
hinged  together.  The  shallower  section  is  2i  inches  deep  inside,  and 
is  divided  into  compartments  for  holding  a  square  can  of  alcohol,  and 
for  test  tubes  of  culture  media  and  empty  steriUzed  test  tubes  for  col- 
lecting samples  of  water.  The  deeper  section  measures  ISJ  inches  in 
height,  by  4 J  inches  in  depth  and  4i  inches  in  width,  and  is  divided 
24907— Bull.  41—08 35 


into  compartments  for  Petri  dishes  and  for  an  aJcohol  lamp  and  a  tin 
can  for  use  in  melting  the  nietlia.  As  wit!  be  s^en  in  the  figure^ 
provision  for  holding  tht*  Petri  dishes  in  the  compartment  coiiHists  of 
a  vertical  strip  of  wood  on  either  side  of  the  compartment.  Tliese 
strips  do  not  extend  up  quit^  to  the  top,  but  stop  1  inch  shorty  so  m 
to  allow  for  shpping  the  dishes  in  in  a  horizontal  position  while  tbe 
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agar  is  not  yet  firmly  set.  The  conipartinent  for  the  alcohol  lamp 
below  that  for  the  Petri  disheisj  needs  no  sjiecial  description,  Clifs 
made  of  a  clock  spring  serv'c  to  hold  the  pijx^ttc^St  and  ihe^sc  clips  and 
the  2  cups  for  holding  the  ends  of  the  pijiettes  at  the  bottoni  mav  br 
^een  at  eacli  side  of  the  compartments  for  the  lamp  and  the  Pelri 
diahe^r     The  compartments  for  the  test  tubes  and  extra  supply  <4 
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alcohol  \vill  be  noticed  in  the  illustration.  The  door  which  closes  the 
compartment  for  the  test  tubes  is  hinged  so  as  to  open  downward, 
and  is  kept  from  falUng  entirely  open  by  a  tliin  metal  stop  on  either 
side.  The  lamp  (Fig.  2)  perhaps  deserves  a  few  words  of  descrip- 
tion. It  is  a  vapor  lamp  of  the  kind  which  may  be  bought  in  any 
hardware  shop.  But  it  was  fitted  with  a  gauze  cylinder  resting  on 
the  burner,  and  a  thin  sheet-tin  chimney,  which  add  greatly  to 
the  heating  power,  and  the  tin  cylinder  also  protects  the  flame 
from  the  wind.  It  also  served  the  further  purpose  of  a  support  for 
the  vessel  in  which  the  culture  tubes  were  melted.  A  deep,  nar- 
row tin  cup  with  a  wooden  handle  which  just  fit  over  the  tin 
chimney  when  inverted  was  used  to  boil  the  water  to  melt  the  agar 
tubes. 

In  the  kit  just  described  it  is  possible  to  accommodate  test  tubes, 
Petri  dishes,  and  pipettes  sufficient  for  making  tests  from  three  or 
four  places,  provided  the  test  tubes  are  moderately  small  in  caliber 
and  the  Petri  dishes  not  too  deep.  The  %izes  of  those  which  were 
found  convenient  are  test  tubes  without  lips  15  millimeters  in  diam- 
eter by  150  millimeters  long,  and  dishes  15  millimeters  deep  by  100 
millimeters  in  diameter. 

In  addition  to  the  above  kit,  5  supply  cases  (Fig.  3),  also  used  for 
shipping,  were  employed.  This  case,  as  the  accompanying  illustration 
shows,  consists  6f  a  box  with  a  deep  lid  hinged  on,  or  more  properly  of 
2  boxes,  one  of  which  is  shallower  than  the  other,  hinged  together  and 
closed  by  a  catch.  One  of  these  compartments  is  fitted  below  for 
holding  test  tubes;  the  upper  strip  seen  in  the  illustration  can  be 
removed  for  convenience  in  taking  out  the  tubes  and  replacing  them. 
The  narrow  compartment  in  the  upper  part  is  for  pipettes.  The 
other  section  is  provided  with  compartments  for  Petri  dishes,  such 
as  described  in  the  field  kit,  and  also  a  compartment  for  pipettes. 
This  compartment  was  used  for  a  supply  of  sterilized  pipettes  and 
the  compartment  for  pipettes  in  the  other  section  was  used  for  the 
pipettes  after  they  had  been  used.  Both  sections  measure  14  inches 
from  front  to  back  and  10  inches  from  bottom  to  top.  The  shallower 
section  is  3  inches  deep  and  the  deeper  section  4i  inches  deep.  The 
compartments  for  the  Petri  dishes  are  4i  inches  wide.  These  are 
inside  measurements.  The  case  accommodates  Petri  dishes  and  test 
tubes  for  about  10  tests  of  the  kind  already  described,  each  test 
requiring  2  tubes  of  neutral-red-lactose  agar,  2  tubes  of  litmus- 
lactose  agar,  1  sterile  empty  test  tube,  1  pipette  and  2  Petri  dishes. 
One  supply  case  and  the  field  kit  together  hold  sufficient  apparatus 
for  about  14  or  15  tests. 

The  field  kit  and  one  of  the  supply  cases  just  described  were  taken 
along  each  day  on  the  circuit  of  dairies  visited  and  as  soon  as  the 
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plates  and  the  shake  cultures  in  neutral-red-lactose  agar  were  made 
they  were  transferred  to  the  supply  case  and  this  was  shipped  to 
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Fio.  4«.— Alcohol  vapor  lamp  with  the  tin  cylinder  in  place. 

Washington  usually  in  the  ov(»ning  of  the  day  on  which  the  cultures 
were  taken. 
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The  cultures  arrived  in  good  condition  except  in  a  few  cases,  and  in 
every  case  it  was  possible  from  one  or  both  Petri  dishes  to  make  a 
determination  of  the  number  of  bacteria  per  1  cubic  centimeter  of  the 
water. 

It  was  found  desirable  to  visit  a  certain  number  of  dairies  a  second 
time  after  an  interval  of  about  four  or  five  months  from  the  date  of 
the  first  visit,  in  order  to  check  up  and  supplement  the  results  ob- 
tained upon  the  first  occasion. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  are  given  in  detail  in  a  report  to 
the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  which  also  includes  de- 
scriptions of  the  places  visited  with  photographs  of  many  of  them. 
In  general  the  results  show  that  there  were  140  places  visited  in 
Maryland  and  150  in  Virginia.  Of  the  Virginia  dairies,  53  were  vis- 
ited a  second  time.  At  some  of  the  dairies  2  different  supplies  were 
used,  either  2  wells  or  a  well  and  spring  or  either  of  these  and  a 
cistern.  More  wells  than  either  springs  or  cisterns  are  used  and 
more  springs  than  cisterns.  In  Maryland  there  are  92  wells,  42 
springs  and  14  cisterns.  In  Virginia  75  wells,  63  springs  and  17  cis- 
terns. 

In  assigning  a  rating  from  the  sanitary  survey,  account  was  taken 
of  the  general  lay  of  the  land  roundabout,  the  Uability  to  pollution 
from  seepage,  and  the  hability  to  pollution  by  direct  introduction  of 
impurities  down  the  shaft  in  the  case  of  wells,  and  into  the  basin  in 
the  case  of  open  springs. 

In  pronouncing  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  pollution  from  the 
result  of  the  chemical  analysis,  it  has  been  necessary  to  assume  some 
limits  for  purity,  and  from  various  statements  given  in  the  books  and 
from  the  experience  gained  in  the  present  investigation  a  maximum 
of  0.01  parts  per  million  for  nitrates,  0.02  for  free  ammonia  and  0.05 
of  albuminoid  ammonia  were  adopted  as  standards.  The  maximum 
allowed  for  chlorine  varied  of  necessity  for  different  localities.  In 
the  Marj^land  dairies  the  maximum  found  in  the  well  water  free  from 
suspicion  was  47  parts  per  1,000,000,  the  minimum  was  5. 

In  the  Alarj'land  springs  otherwise  free  from  suspicion  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  chlorine  was  4  parts  per  1,000,000,  the  maximum  6. 
In  Viro;inia  some  of  the  wells  which  were  free  from  suspicion  showed 
as  much  as  (33  parts  per  1,000,000;  while  others  showed  only  5  parts 
per  1,000,000.  Those  in  Virginia  showing  the  larger  amount  lie  in 
the  region  with  Ashhurn  for  a  center  and  extending  west  to  Leesburg 
and  east  to  Herndon.  In  this  (hstrict  the  minimum  amount  of 
chlorine  was  H  parts  per  1,000,000;  the  maximum  75.  Outside  of 
these  hmits  the  amount  of  chlorine  averaged  about  23  parts  per 
1,000, ()()()  in  the  wells  which  showed  no  evidence  of  pollution  as  far 
as  other  criteria  are  ctmcerned. 
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The  minimum  for  the  springs  in  Virginia  showing  otherwise  no 
signs  of  pollution  was  2  parts  per  1,000,000;  the  maximum  20. 

In  regard  to  the  total  number  of  bacteria  per  1  cubic  centimeter  it 
may  be  stated  that  it  was  not  large  as  a  rule  and  in  many  cases  it 
ran  low.  In  the  water  from  wells  in  Maryland  pronounced  good  on 
sanitary  survey  and  which  showed  no  evidence  of  pollution  other- 
wise, the  number  ran  from  10  to  about  500  per  cubic  centimeter, 
except  in  2  cases  where  the  numbers  were  1,580  and  2,900,  respec- 
tively. 

In  the  Maryland  wells  which  were  above  suspicion  the  numbers  tan 
from  15  to  320. 

In  the  Virginia  wells  which  were  above  suspicion  the  number  of 
bact(»ria  per  1  cubic  centimeter  ran  from  0  to  510.  In  the  Virginia 
springs  which  were  above  suspicion  the  numbers  ran  from  0  to  120, 
except  in  1  case  where  the  number  ran  up  to  8,900. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  B.  coli  in  the  water  of  dairies  is  perhaps 
of  special  significance.  By  some  the  presence  of  this  organism  in 
water  is  interpreted  to  signify  that  the  water  is  polluted  with  human 
feces  and  that  if  this  is  true  typhoid  feces  may  gain  access.  The 
presence  of  the  B.  coli  is  thus  regarded  by  some  as  sufficient  ground 
for  condemning  and  closing  the  source  of  supply  in  such  cases.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  others  who  are  more  reserved  in  their  opinion  of 
the  significance  of  the  B.  coli  in  water  and  others  again  who  are 
inclined  to  deny  any  such  significance.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
present  paper  to  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  any  of  these  views, 
but  to  merely  state  what  would  appear  to  be  the  significance 
of  the  presence  of  B.  coli  in  the  water  supply  of  the  dairies  under 
examination. 

The  occurrence  of  B.  coli  in  some  of  the  wells  with  apparently  tight 
coping  and  cover,  driven  through  "'rock,  would  seem  difficult  to 
account  for.  One  case  in  particular  seems  remarkable.  Well  No. 
24  of  the  Virginia  dairies  seems  peculiarly  well  situated  as  regards 
likelihood  of  pollution  of  any  kind,  and  2  chemical  examinations  made 
about  three  months  apart  failed  to  show  any  indication  of  pollution. 
It  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill  several  hundred  yards  from 
and  60  or  75  feet  above  the  barnyard,  and  still  farther  and  higher 
above  any  dwelling  house.  The  surroundings  are  all  clean.  The 
ground  is  rock  and  the  pump  is  placed  on  a  high  coping  which  is 
apparently  tight.  Yet  the  bacteriological  examination  showed  high 
bacteria  count  on  two  examinations,  too  many  in  ^  cubic  centi- 
meter to  count  in  one  case  and  800  per  1  cubic  centimeter  in  the  other. 
B.  coli  was  detected  on  both  occasions.  Other  examples  are  not 
wanting  in  which  similar  results  were  obtained.  The  probability  of 
pollution  with  human  feces  in  all  such  cases  seems  very  remote  if  not 
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quite  impossible.  On  the  other  hand  it  does  not  seem  improbable 
that  the  cover  of  the  well  may  have  minute  cracks  between  the  boards^ 
even  where  inspection  fails  to  reveal  any  such  defects,  and  that  filth 
from  the  shoes  may  wash  down  through  these  cracks.  It  is  to  be 
assumed  that  this  is  the  case  with  the  well  just  described  and  othei 
similar  wells. 

The  presence  of  B,  coli  in  open  springs  and  cisterns  may  also  be 
more  readily  explained  by  assuming  its  introduction  through  faulty 
manipulation  than  by  pollution  from  seepage  through  the  ground. 
In  the  case  of  open  springs  it  seems  indeed  almost  unavoidable  that 
filth  brought  in  on  the  shoes  should  be  introduced  into  the  spring. 
In  bringing  the  milk  from  the  cow  bam  to  the  dairy  more  or  less  cow 
dung  is  unavoidably  tracked  on  the  feet  into  the  dairy  and  where 
there  is  an  open  spring  it  must  be  defiled  from  time  to  time.  As  cow 
dung  as  well  as  human  feces  contains  B.  coli,  this  would  accoiint  for 
the  frequent  presence  of  the  organism  in  the  water  from  springs  ^t 
dairies. 

But  whatever  its  source,  B.  coli  should  be  specially  guarded  against 
in  water  used  for  washing  vessels  for  containing  milk.  For  aside  from 
the  fact  that  its  presence  may  indicate  fecal  pollution,  human  or 
animal,  it  is  likely  to  get  into  the  milk,  and  when  this  occurs  it  multi- 
plies rapidly  and  causes  changes  in  the  milk  which  render  it  unwhole- 
some, particularly  for  children. 

Still  if  the  supposition  stated  above  is  correct  that  B.  coli  gains 
access  to  the  water  through  careless  methods  in  bringing  filth  on  the 
shoos  or  otherwise,  this  can  be  readily  remedied  in  many  cases  by  the 
means  rocoinniended  in  the  article  on  ''Sanitary  water  supplies  for 
dairy  farms"  in  this  same  volume. 

A  careful  examination  should  make  it  possible  to  decide  the  cases 
in  which  the  water  supplies  can  l)e  guarded  against  pollution  in  the 
maniu^r  indicatiHl  and  tliose  cases  where  no  remedy  seems  available. 
Even  in  (•as(\s  where  the  chemical  and  bacteriological  examinations 
fail  to  show  pollution,  it  is  sometimes  apparent  from  a  sanitary-  sur- 
vey that  a  water  supply  is  exposed  to  accidental  pollution  from  can^ 
lessncss  jind  that  this  dan<j:er  could  he  avoided  by  proper  coping  or 
otherwise.  Dairies  lO:^  and  119  in  Maryland  are  examples  in  p*>int. 
The>e  (hiiries  each  obtain  water  from  open  springs  and  the  location 
is  rendered  had  hy  the  fjiet  that  in  both  cases  the  barnyard  drains 
toward  the  sprin<:  and  the  surroundings  in  both  cases  are  ver\-  slov- 
enly. It  would  seem  that  pollution  from  animal  feces  at  least  wt>iild 
most  certjiinly  occur  at  frecjUiMit  intervals.  Yet  the  chemical  an«i 
bacteriological  examinations  in  these  cases  would  indicate  exce{>- 
tionally  pure  water.  The  fact  that  the  s|)rings  are  b<Uh  verA'  bold 
and  the  supply  of  water  is  constantly  being  n^newed  in  large  (pianti- 
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ties  probably  accounts  for  the  discrepancy.     In  both  of  these,  cases 
the  supplies  might  be  made  to  comply  with  sanitary  laws. 

In  tlie  following  table  is  a  synopsis  of  the  results  obtained  in  the 
present  investigation. 

The  symbols  used  in  the  column  ''Sanitary  rating''  indicate, 
respectively,  '^G'^  for  good,  ''B"  for  bad,  and  (?)  for  suspicious;  in 
the  column  ''Chemical  analysis,"  -h  for  more  or  less  evidence  of  pol- 
lution aeconling  to  the  standards  given  —  for  cases  in  which  the 
substances  indicative  of  pollution  were  found  to  be  within  limit  pre- 
scribed for  impoUuted  water;  under  B,  coli  communis^  +  for  the 
presence  of  the  organism,  —  for  its  absence.  Thus  in  the  first  line 
it  is  seen  tliat  there  were  3  of  the  wells  and  3  of  the  cisterns  in  Mary- 
land, and  4  of  the  wells  and  4  of  the  cisterns  in  Virginia  which  were 
apparently  good  as  far  as  sanitary  inspection  showed,  but  which  were 
jK)lluted  according  to  the  chemical  analysis  and  also  contained  B. 
coli,  while  all  the  springs  which  are  classified  as  "G"  in  the  table  do 
not  all  come  fully  up  to  sanitary  requirements,  it  was  considered 
advisable  to  classify-  those  as  such  which  have  no  obvious  sources  of 
pollution  within  a  short  distance  and  which  have  more  or  less  pro- 
vision against  contamination  by  way  of  coping.  In  reality  there  are 
ver}'  few  springs  which  come  up  to  the  requirements  stated  in  the 
article  on  "Sanitary  water  supplies  for  Dairy  farms''  in  the  present 
volume. 

Table  I. —  Maryland  dairies. 


\  Sanitary   rh(>mical, 
rating,     analysis. 


B.  coli  t 


Number 


O 
G 
(i 
G 
Ct 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 


<^°™J""-  I  of  wells. 


8 
22 
12 
8 
3 
3 
3 
3 

1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
7 
4 


Number 

of 
springs. 

Number 

of 
cisterns. 

3 

4 
2 

2 
10 

4 

2 
1 
3 
3 

ft 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

3 

1 
3 
1 
1 

1 

The  salient  points  shown  by  the  above  table  are  that  of  60  wells  in 
Maryland   which   were   pronounced   good  on  sanitary  inspection,  4 
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showecj  chemical  and  bacterial  pollution,  6  showed  chemical  pollu- 
tion only,  8  showed  bacterial  contamination  only,  22  showed  neither, 
20  were  suspicious  chemically,  and  of  these  20  there  were  12  which 
showed  the  presence  of  B,  coli. 

There  were  36  which  failed  to  show  the  presence  of  B.  coli  and  30 
which  did  not  show  chemical  pollution. 

Of  the  17  springs  in  Maryland  pronounced  good  on  sanitary  inspec- 
tion, 2  showed  bacterial  pollution  alone,  10  were  foimd  to  be 
unpolluted  either  chemically  or  bacteriologically,  5  were  suspicious 
chemically,  and  one  of  these  showed  the  presence  of  B.  coli.  In  all,  14 
did  not  show  B,  coli,  10  did  not  show  chemical  pollution,  and  5  showed 
some  evidence  of  chemical  pollution. 

Of  the  14  wells  in  Maryland  which  were  pronoimced  bad  on  sanitary 
inspection,  6  showed  evidence  of  chemical  pollution,  6  showed  no 
evidence  of  such  pollution,  and  2  were  suspicious.  Three  showed  both 
chemical  and  bacteriological  pollution  and  3  showed  neither. 

Of  the  19  springs  classed  as  bad  from  the  sanitary  survey,  6  showed 
evidence  of  chemical  pollution,  6  showed  no  evidence  of  chemical 
pollution,  and  3  showed  neither  chemical  nor  bacterial  pollution. 
Seven  were  suspicious  from  chemical  analysis,  and  6  of  these  con- 
tained B,  coli. 

Of  9  springs  which  were  classed  as  suspicious  from  the  sanitary  sur- 
vey, 3  showed  neither  chemical  nor  bacteriological  pollution.  None 
showed  both. 

All  the  cisterns  showed  either  bacterial  or  chemical  pollution  or 
both. 

Tablk    II. — Virginia  dairies. 
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Table  II  shows  the  Virginia  dairies  visited  only  once.  Of  the  31 
wells  of  this  series  which  were  pronounced  good  on  sani^ry  inspection, 
9  showed  neither  chemical  nor  bacteriological  pollution,  4  showed 
both,  19  showed  B,  coliy  16  showed  chemical  pollution. 

In  the  springs  visited  once,  22  were  pronoimced  good  on  sanitary 
inspection,  and  8  of  these  showed  neither  chemical  nor  bacteriological 
pollution,  18  of  these  showed  no  chemical  pollution,  9  no  bacterio- 
logical pollution,  1  showed  distinct  chemical  pollution,  and  13  bacterio- 
logical pollution. 

Of  the  16  springs  which  were  pronounced  bad  from  the  sanitary 
survey,  5  showed  neither  chemical  nor  bacteriological  pollution,  11 
showed  no  chemical  pollution,  9  showed  no  bacteriological  pollution. 

Only  1  of  the  17  cisterns  showed  neither  chemical  nor  bacterio- 
logical pollution,  7  showed  both,  and  the  others  showed  either  one  or 
the  other  form  of  pollution. 

Table  111.— Virginia  dairies  examined  twice. 
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Table  III. —  Virginia  dairies  examined  twice — Continued. 
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Table  III  shows  the  Virginia  dairies  which  were  visited  twice. 
Of  the  31  wells  of  this  series,  17  were  rated  good  on  sanitary  survey, 
3  were  rated  as  bad,  1 1  as  suspicious.  Only  1  of  those  rated  as  good 
failed  to  show  either  chemical  or  bacteriological  pollution.  The  3 
rated  as  bad  all  showed  both  chemical  and  bacteriological  pollution. 

Of  the  21  springs  visited  twice  14  were  rated  as  good  from  the 
sanitary  survey,  5  were  rated  as  bad,  2  as  suspicious.  One  was 
found  unpolluted  chemically  or  bacteriologically  on  both  exami- 
nations, and  the  others  were  found  more  or  less  polluted  either 
chemically  or  bacteriologically  on  one  or  the  other  visit. 

The  above  analysis  of  the  results  seems  to  show  that  there  are 
comparatively  few  water  supplies  on  the  dairy  farms  which  were 
visited  which  are  free  from  sanitary  objection,  but  in  spite  of  this 
fact  it  is  nevertheless  probable  that  in  many  or  most  cases  the  faults 
can  be  rectified.  In  fact  the  faults  have  already  been  corrected  in 
some  cases  where  they  were  pointed  out  to  the  owners  of  the  dairies. 
It  would  seem  advisible  in  some  cases  to  close  up  the  source  of  supply, 
but  in  most  cases  all  that  would  seem  necessary  is  to  point  out  to  the 
dairymen  the  sources  of  pollution,  and  to  give  them  instructions  in 
reo^ard  to  their  avoidance. 


18.  THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  MARKET  MILK. 
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THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  MARKET  MILK. 


By  A.  D.  Melvin, 
Chief  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 


In  providing  for  the  classification  of  milk,  the  primary  object  is  to 
exclude  all  milk  which  may  be  harmful  to  the  consmner  and  to  pro- 
vide for  milk  that  will  be  wholesome  and  nutritious.  In  doing  so 
the  restrictions  should  not  be  more  burdensome  than  necessary  to 
accomplish  this  result  and  should  not  eliminate  milk  as  an  article  of 
diet  for  the  poor.  The  danger  of  using  raw  milk  from  diseased  cows, 
improperly  constructed  dairies,  improperly  handled,  and  various 
other  causes,  has  been  clearly  shown,  and  it  is  therefore  imperative 
that  no  raw  milk  be  sold,  except  when  those  in  authority  know  that 
it  is  safe  to  be  used  in  that  condition.  Raw  milk  of  the  highest 
standard  should  be  produced  for  the  use  of  infants  and  invalids  and 
for  those  who  desire  to  use  only  such  milk  and  who  are  willing  to  pay 
for  the  greater  cost  of  production.  A  wholesome  supply  of  raw  milk 
which  can  be  furnished  without  involving  unreasonable  cost  should 
be  provided  for  others. 

A  third  class  includes  undoubtedly  the  largest  proportion  of  milk 
which  is  at  present  time  furnished  for  consumption  and  is  unsafe  for 
consumption  in  the  raw  state.  To  immediately  remove  from  con- 
sumption this  supply  would  result  in  such  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
all  milk  as  to  place  milk  as  an  article  of  diet  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
poor. 

It  seems  necessary  therefore  to  provide  some  means  of  rendering 
safe  all  milk  of  doubtful  quality,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  pasteur- 
ization under  supervision.  The  work  of  testing  with  tuberculin  all 
cows  supplying  milk  to  a  city  of  considerable  size  is  an  immense  under- 
taking and  must  necessarily  consume  much  time.  Much  time  is 
required  also  in  providing  suitable  cow  stables,  milk  houses,  and  a 
pure  water  supply  in  all  instances  where  such  essential  features  are 
lacking. 

It  is  probable  that  from  15  to  25  per  cent  of  dairy  cows  when  tested 
with  tuberculin  will  be  found  to  react.  These  cows  should  be  replaced 
by  healthy  ones.  Facilities  must  also  be  provided  for  delivering  milk 
at  a  reasonable  temperature.     It  has  been  demonstrated  that  or 
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showing  no  physical  evidences  of  tuberculosis  may  be  affected  wit 
tuberculosis  and  secrete  milk  containing  germs  of  that  disease;  als 
that  the  feces  of  such  cattle  are  contaminated  with  that  bacillus  ar 
particles  of  such  feces  can  readily  gain  entrance  into  milk.  It  seen 
necessary,  therefore,  that  pasteurization  must  be  included  for  son 
time,  or  until  all  doubt  as  to  the  healthfulness  of  the  milk  is  remove< 
in  any  classification  of  milk  for  city  use. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  classification  as  recommende 
by  the  members  of  the  conference  appointed  by  the  Commissione 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  report  upon  the  milk  supply  for  tl 
city  of  Washington  be  adopted  as  follows: 

CLASS  1.  CERTIFIED  MILK. 

Ij  The  use  of  this  term  should  be  limited  to  milk  produced  at  dairi< 

ll  subjected   to   periodic  inspection  and   the   products  of  which   ai 

subjected  to  frequent  analyses.  The  cows  producing  such  milk  mu 
be  properly  fed  and  watered,  free  from  tuberculosis,  as  showTi  by  tl 
tuberculin  test  and  physical  examination  by  a  qualified  veterinai 
surgeon,  and  from  all  other  communicable  diseases,  and  from  a 
diseases  and  conditions  whatsoever  likely  to  deteriorate  the  mil] 
They  are  to  be  housed  in  clean  stables,  properly  ventilated,  and  to  I 
kept  clean. 

i ;  All  those  who  come  in  contact  with  the  milk  must  exercise  scnipuloi 

cleanliness,  and  such  persons  must  not  harbor  the  germs  of  t^^>hoi 
fever,  tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  and  other  infections  liable  to  be  coi 
veyed  by  the  milk.  Milk  must  bo  drawn  under  all  precautions  nece 
sary  to  avoid  infection,  and  be  immediately  strained  and  cooler 
packed  in  sterilized  bottles,  und  kept  at  a  temperature  not  exceedii 
50°  V.  until  delivered  to  the  consnnier.  Pure  water,  as  determint' 
by  chemical  and  l)actcrioloo:ical  examination,  is  to  be  provided  fi 
use  throntrjiout  the  dairy  farm  and  dairy.  Certified  milk  should  n« 
contain  more  tlian  10, ()()()  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter,  and  shoul 
n(^t  be  more  than  12  lionrs  old  when  delivered.  Such  milk  shall  I 
certified  by  the  health  ollicer  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

CLASS  2.  INSPECTED  MILK. 

This  term  should  he  lijiiitcMl  to  clean  raw  milk  from  healthy  cow 
as  determined  ])y  the  tuberculin  test  and  physical  examination  I 
a  (lualiiied  veterinary  sur^(M)n.  The  cows  are  to  be  fed,  waten^ 
housed,  and  milked  under  ^ood  conditions,  hut  not  necessarily  et^u 
to  tlie  conditions  provided  for  class  1.  All  those  who  come  in  eontai 
with  the  milk  must  exercise  scru])ulou^  cleanliness,  and  such  |x^rso] 
must  not  harbor  the  i^ernis  of  typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis,  diphtheri 
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and  other  infections  liable  to  be  conveyed  by  the  milk.  This  milk  is 
to  be  delivered  in  sterilized  containers,  and  is  to  be  kept  at  a  tem- 
perature not  exceeding  50°  F.  until  it  reaches  the  consumer.  It  shall 
contain  not  more  than  100,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter. 

CLASS  8.  PASTEUBIZED  MILK. 

Milk  from  the  dairies  not  able  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
specified  for  the  production  of  milk  of  classes  1  and  2  is  to  be  pasteur- 
ized before  being  sold,  and  must  be  sold  under  the  designation  '*  pas- 
teurized milk.*^  Milk  for  pasteurization  shall  be  kept  at  all  times  at 
a  temperature  not  exceeding  60°  F.  while  in  transit  from  the  dairy 
farm  to  the  pasteurization  plant,  and  milk  after  pasteurization  shall 
be  placed  in  sterilized  containers  and  delivered  to  the  consumer  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  50°  F.  All  milk  of  an  unknown  origin 
shall  be  placed  in  class  3  and  subjected  to  clarification  and  pasteuri- 
zation. No  cow  in  any  way  unfit  for  the  production  of  milk  for  use 
by  man,  as  determined  upon  physical  examination  by  an  authorized 
veterinarian,  and  no  cow  suffering  from  a  communicable  disease, 
except  as  specified  below,  shall  be  permitted  to  remain  on  any  dairy 
farm  on  which  milk  of  class  3  is  produced,  except  that  cows  which 
upon  physical  examination  do  not  show  physical  signs  of  tuberculosis 
may  be  included  in  dairy  herds  supplying  milk  of  this  class,  although 
they  may  have  reacted  to  the  tuberculin  test. 

This  milk  is  to  be  clarified  and  pasteurized  at  central  pasteurization 
plants,  which  shall  be  imder  the  personal  supervision  of  an  officer  or 
officers  of  the  health  department.  These  pasteurizing  plants  may  be 
provided  either  by  private  enterprise  or  by  the  District  Government, 
and  sliall  be  located  within  the  city  of  Washington. 

By  the  term  ^* pasteurization,*'  as  used  herein,  is  meant  the  heating 
of  milk  to  a  temperature  of  150°  F.  or  65°  C.  for  twenty  minutes,  or 
160°  F.  or  70°  C.  for  ten  minutes,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  milking, 
in  inclosed  vessels,  preferably  the  final  containers,  and  after  such 
heating  immediate  cooling  to  a  temperature  not  exceeding  50°  F.  or 
10^  C. 

No  milk  shall  be  regarded  as  pure  and  wholesome  which,  after 
standing  for  two  hours  or  less,  reveals  a  visible  sediment  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bottle. 

No  dairy  farm  shall  be  permitted  to  supply  milk  of  a  higher  class 
than  the  class  for  which  its  permit  has  been  issued,  and  each  dairy 
farm  supplying  milk  of  a  specified  class  shall  be  separate  and  distinct 
from  any  dairy  farm  of  a  different  class;  the  same  owner,  however, 
may  supply  different  classes  of  milk,  providing  the  dairy  farms  are 
separate  and  distinct,  as  above  indicated. 
24907— Bun.  41—08 36 
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19.    CERTIFIED  MILK  AND  INFANTS'  MILK  DEPOTS. 
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CERTIFIED  MILK  AND  INFANTS'  MILK  DEPOTS. 


By  John  \V.  Kerr, 
Assistant  SurgeorirGeneral,  Public  Tlealth  and  Marine- Hospital  Service. 


'* She  can  milk;  look  you,  a  sweet  virtue  in  a  maid  with  clean  hands." — Shakespeare. 

The  increasing  complexity  of  community  life  with  its  attendant  evils 
has  had  an  influence  in  the  reduction  of  maternal  feeding  of  infants 
and  at  the  same  time  has  rendered  less  accessible  a  supply  of  whole- 
some artificial  food. 

Educational  measures  are  therefore  demanded  for  the  restoration 
of  the  fimction  of  the  female  breast.  In  the  meantime  a  pure  sup- 
ply of  cow's  milk  for  clinical  purposes  is  of  vital  importance,  a  fact 
becoming  more  and  more  recognized  by  physicians  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  reduction  of  infant  mortality  and  the  improvement  of 
conditions  among  the  poor. 

Its  importance  is  also  emphasized  by  sanitarians  who  have  re- 
ported no  less  than  500  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  and 
scarlet  fever  within  the  last  half  century  in  which  the  infection  was 
transmitted  by  infected  milk. 

In  consequence  of  a  just  appreciation  of  these  conditions  measures 
have  been  adopted  in  various  sections  of  this  and  other  countries  to 
prevent  the  enormous  waste  of  human  life  which  is  known  to  occur 
within  the  first  year  after  birth — due  mainly  to  a  lack  of  proper 
food.  \ 

Through  private  initiative  two  notable  movements  were  started  in 
the  United  States  in  1893;  the  first  had  for  its  object  the  production, 
under  the  cimtrol  of  a  me(Hcal  milk  commission,  of  pure  or  '* certified'* 
milk  for  cHnical  purposes,  the  second  the  control  and  distribution  of 
milk  to  infants  of  the  poor  and  the  education  of  mothers  in  infant 
hygiene. 

CERTIFIED  MILK. 

The  term  ''certified  milk"  was  coined  b}'  Dr.  Henry  L.  Coit  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  who  in  1892  fonnulated  a  plan  for  the  production  of 
pure  milk  under  the  auspices  of  me(hcal  milk  commissions.  This 
plan  contained  the  following  general  requirements: 

"First.  That  physicians  give  their  practical  support  to  an  effort 
conducted  by  a  medical  milk  commission  selected  by  a   medical 
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society  which  shall  endeavor  to  bring  to  the  city  a  supply  of  mi 
produced  under  such  regillations  that  purity  shall  be  assured. 

''Second.  That  approved  and  trustworthy  dairymen  possessii 
honor,  financial  abiUty,  and  dairy  facilities  shall  be  induced  by  re 
son  of  promised  medical  support  and  the  increased  price  of  the 
milk  to  conduct  their  dairies,  collect,  and  handle  the  product  in  co 
formity  with  the  code  of  requirements  made  by  the  aforesaid  medic 
commission  and  imposed  by  it  in  due  legal  form. 

"Third.  That  the  duties  of  the  commission  shall  be,  first,  to  esta 
lish  correct  cUnical  standards  of  purity  for  cows'  milk;  second,  1 
responsible  for  a  periodical  and  personal  inspection  of  the  dairy 
dairies  under  its  patronage;  third,  to  provide  for  bimonthly  expe 
examination  of  the  dairy  stock  bjjr  competent  and  approved  vet^i 
narians  and  for  medical  supervision  of  the  employees  by  compete: 
physicians. 

''The  milk  produced  shall  also  be  subject  to  periodical  chemic 
analysis  and  to  bacterial  counts  made  imder  the  direction  of  the  cor 
mission  as  often  as  in  its  judgment  is  desirable.  The  experts  er 
ployed  by  the  commission  shall  render  their  reports  to  this  bod 
which  constitute  the  basis  of  its  certification  of  the  product. 

"The  expense  of  examinations  and  inspections  shall  be  defrayed  1 

ithe  dairymen,  but  the  members  of  the  commission  shall  receive  i 
pay  for  their  services. 
;:  "The  findings  of  the  commission  shall  be  published  to  the  profe 

sion  only,  and.  the  milk  thus  produced  shall  be  known  as  *'oertifi< 
milk"  and  ho  sold  in  (juart  containers  ])earing  the  date  of  niilkii 
and  the  seal  of  the  eomniission."  " 

In  1(S0.3  the  Medical  Society  of  Essex  County,  N.  J.,  adopted  tl: 
plan  and  ()r<!:anized  the  first  medical  milk  commission  in  the  Vniu 
States. 

A  dairyman  was  found  who  was  willing  to  undertake  the  produ 
tion  of  milk  according  to  tlie  following  standards  of  purity  form 
lated  by  Doctor  Coit  in  connection  with  the  original  plan: 

First.  An  absence  of  large  iuiiuIxms  of  inicro-organisiiis  and  llie  entire  IriH^dom  of  : 
milk  from    jiathogcnic  varieties. 

Second,  rnvaryini;  r(\^istiincf»  to  early  fermentative  changes  in  tlie  milk,  8<»  thai 
may  he  kept  under  ordinary  conditions  without  I'Xtraordinary  care. 

Third.  A  constant  mitritivc  value  of  known  chemi<-al  com})osiii()n  und  a  iinif.': 
relation  Ix'tween  the  percentage  constituents  of  fat.  proleid,  and  carlM>liydrate. 

Th(^  foll()win<i:  formal  contract  was  therefore  siirned  May  19,   isv 
under  whicli  piM'iodical  ins])ections  of  the  dairv,  veterinary  exaniin 
i  J  tions  of  tlie  herd,  chemical  analyses  and  l)acterioloc:icaI  counts  of  t 

milk  were  instituted. 

"  ("oit.  II.  L.  Brief  hijSiory  of  the  develoinucni  of  the  pure  ndlk  movement  in  i 
^Jnitod  States. 
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COPY    OP    THE   AGREEMENT     BETWEEN     THE     MEDICAL   MILK    COMMISSION    OP    ESSEX 
COUNTY,  N.  J.,  AND  STEPHEN  PRANCISCO,  OP  CALDWELL,  N.  J.,  DATED  MAY  19,  1893. 

The  following  agreement,  made  this  19th  day  of  May,  1893,  between  Henry  L.  Coit, 
M.  D.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  Theron  Y.  Sutphen,  M.  D.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  William  B. 
Graves,  M.  D.,  of  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  L.  Eugene  HoUister,  M.  D.,  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
Joseph  W.  Stickler,  M.  D.,  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  James  S.  Brown,  M.  D.,  of  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J.,  parties  of  the  first  part,  and  Stephen  Francisco,  of  Caldwell,  N.  J.,  party 
of  the  second  part:  Witnesseth  as  follows,  that  the  party  of  the  second  part  doth  hereby 
bind  himself  to  a  fulfillment  of  the  provisions  of  this  contract  for  and  in  consideration 
of  the  l)enefits  hereinafter  named  by  the  parties  of  the  first  part. 

Furthermore,  the  following-named  persons,  Frank  A.  Wilkinson,  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
Isaac  Lane,  of  Caldwell,  N.  J.,  and  William  Bush,  of  Caldwell,  N.  J.',  all  acquaint- 
ances of  the  party  of  the  second  part,  hereby  affix  their  signatures  to  this  agreement, 
attest  to  the  honor  of  the  ptarty  of  the  second  part,  and  become  sureties  for  the  execu- 
tion of  this  agreement. 

1.  The  party  of  the  second  part  doth  hereby  agree  to  conduct  such  parts  df  his  dairy 
as  may  be  hereinafter  named,  collect  and  handle  its  products  in  conformity  with  the 
following  code  of  requirements,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  promised  indorsement 
of  the  parties  of  the  first  part,  as  hereinafter  indicated.  The  milk  thus  produced  shall 
be  known  as  certified  milk,  sliall  be  designed  especially  for  clinical  purposes,  and 
when  at  any  time  the  demand  shall  be  greater  than  the  supply  and  is  required  by  a 
physician,  either  for  infant  feeding  or  the  diet  of  the  sick,  it  is  hereby  agreed  that 
such  shall  be  the  preferred  purchaser. 

2.  The  party  of  the  second  part  further  agrees  to  pay  for  chemical  and  bacterio- 
logical examination^  of  the  aforesaid  certified  milk  at  such  times  as  in  the  judgment 
of  the  parties  of  the  first  part  is  desirable. 

3.  He  also  agrees  to  defray  the  cost  of  a  bimonthly  inspection  of  his  dairy  stock,  or 
oftener,  if  necessary,  by  a  competent  and  approved  veteriaarian,  all  of  which  persons, 
namely,  the  chemist,  the  bacteriologist,  and  the  veterinary  surgeon,  shall  be  chosen 
by  the  parties  of  the  first  part,  to 'whom  they  shall  render  their  reports  in  writing. 

4.  It  is  expressly  understood  and  agreed  that  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  not 
pay  more  than  the  sum  of  $500  in  any  one  ye^r  for  the  services  of  chemist,  bacteriolo- 
gist, and  veterinary  surgeon,  and  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  limit  the  expense  of 
such  service  to  that  amount.  It  is  furthermore  agreed  that  the  party  of  the  second 
part,  on  receipt  of  a  certified  copy  of  the  reports  of  the  experts,  shall  mail  to  the  per- 
sons indicated  by  the  parties  of  the  first  part,  and  not  to  others,  a  duplicate  printed 
copy  of  the  aforesaid  reports  bearing  the  signatures  of  the  experts  and  the  names  of 
.the  physicians,  the  same  to  be  issued  at  such  intervals  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  parties 
of  the  first  jart  is  desirable;  also  that  the  necessary  expenditures  for  printing  and  cir- 
culation be  met  in  the  same  way  as  herein  provided  for  expert  examinations. 

LOCATION    OP   LANDS. 

5.  It  is  hereby  understood  and  agreed  that  the  lands  used  by  the  owners,  agents,  or 
assigns  of  the  dairy  conducted  by  the  party  of  the  second  part  and  employed  for  pas- 
turage, or  any  lands  that  may  be  hereafter  acquired  for  such  purposes,  or  such  lands  as 
may  be  used  for  the  cultivation  of  hay  or  fodder,  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  parties  of  the  first  part. 

BUILDINGS. 

6.  It  is  also  understood  and  agreed  that  the  buildings,  such  as  stables,  creamery, 
dairy  house,  and  spring  house,  shall  be  constructed  after  the  most  approved  style  of 
architecture,  in  so  far  as  construction  may  affect  the  health  of  the  dairy  stock  or  the 
character  and  conditions  of  the  milk. 
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7.  That  the  buildings  used  for  the  housing  of  the  animals  shall  be  situated  on  ele- 
vated grounds  and  capable  of  being  properly  drained. 

8.  Said  buildings  to  be  sheltered  from  cold  winds,  lighted,  and  ventilated  accord- 
ing to  approved  hygienic  methods.  The  buildings  shall  be  constructed  so  as  to  favor 
the  prompt  and  easy  removal  of  waste  products. 

9.  The  apartments  used  for  the  storage  of  either  feed  or  fodder  shall  be  removed 
from  possible  contamination  by  stable  waste  or  animal  odors. 

10.  AH  buildings  shall,  in  addition  to  healthful  location,  approved  construction, 
and  proper  ventilation,  be  kept  free  from  animal  or  vegetable  matter  in  a  state  or  proc- 
ess of  decon>position  or  decay  and  always  free  from  accumulations  of  dust  or  mold. 

THE    WATER   SUPPLY. 

11.  The  dairy  shall  be  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  pure  water. 

12.  No  water  from  shallow  wells  or  springs  holding  surface  drainage  shall  be  used 
for  watering  stock,  cooling  milk,  or  cleaning  vessels. 

13.  Nor  shall  any  well  or  spring  be  located  within  300  feet  of  the  stable. 

SURROUNDINGS. 

14.  It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  the  immediate  surroundings  of  the 
buildings  shall  be  kept  in  a  condition  of  cleanliness  and  order.  There  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  accumulate  in  ihe  vicinity  any  loose  dirt,  rubbish,  or  decayed  vegetable 
or  animal  matter^  or  animal  waste. 

15.  Nor  shall  there  be  within  300  yards  of  any  building  any  constantly  wet  or 
marshy  ground  or  stagnant  pools  of  water. 

16.  Nor  shall  there  be  kept  within  300  yards  of  any  building  used  for  dairy  purpoc«>« 
any  fowl,  hogs,  horses,  or  other  live  stock. 

17.  It  is  hereby  understood  and  agreed  that  the  following  unheal thful  conditions 
shall  be  a  sufficient  reason  to  exclude  any  animal  from  the  herd  used  for  any  purpoee 
in  the  aforesaid  dairy.  Any  animal  that  is  judged  by  a  competent  observer  to  suffer 
from  tulxTculosis,  even  though  the  disease*  be  localized  or  latent. 

IS.  Any  animal  witli  fever.  Any  animal  suffering  from  septic  absorption  or  other 
disease,  followed  or  associated  witli  parturition. 

19.  Any  animal  sufferin<j:  from  mammitis  or  mammary  abscess. 

20.  Any  animal  with  p«'rsistent  diarrhea  or  any  other  abnormal  physical  condition 
whicli  could  in  any  way  he  detrimental  to  the  character  of  the  milk. 

21.  ll  is  furthermoH'  agreed  that  when  an  animal  shall  be  foiuid  by  a  compoteni 
observer  to  Ix'  in  a  state  of  ill  health,  prejudicial  either  to  the  other  animals  in  th«- 
henl  or  to  liuman  health,  tlie  same  shall  be  removed  immediately  and.  if  necos««r>'. 
shall  be  killed. 

22.  ll  is  also  understood  and  a^rec^l  that  the  party  of  the  sc'cond  part  shall  oxcliuK* 
from  the  herd  used  for  producini;  certified  milk,  immediately  after  di.^covery,  anv 
aninud  suhjcci  to  the  following:  conditions:  Any  animal  that  was  bred  thmuph  ct.n- 
santruiniiy  witliin  a  jxM-iod  of  three  generations. 

2:i.  And  from  this  time  forth  any  animal  of  those  bred  by  the  party  of  the  socond 
part  used  for  ])roducint^  certified  milk  that  was  not  as  a  heifer  kept  nterile  during  it5 
first    27   months. 

21.  Any  phmomeiial  milker,  except  that  glandular  di.^ease  or  tubercuhK-ai.s  ha^ 
first   been  cxehKhMl  by  a  comj)etent  observer. 

25.  It  is  furthermore  a<j:ree(l  that  if  at  any  time  it  is  desired  by  the  parties  i^f  the 
first  part  that  a  different  breed  of  milch  cows  should  be  substituted  for  the  <»ne  in  ii^jf, 
in  order  that  the  standards  of  <juality  in  the  milk  may  be  rai.^ed.  the  party  of  the  second 
part  will  endeavor  to  carry  the  same  into  effect. 
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HOU8IXO    AND   CARE. 

20.  It  is  furthermore  agreed  that  the  dairy  stock  employed  in  the  production  of  cer- 
tified milk  shall  be  pr()];>erly  sheltered  from  the  influences  of  weather  and  climate 
prejudicial  to  their  health,  also  that  the  animals  shall  be  kept  clean,  groomed  every 
day.  and  treated  kindly  at  all  times. 

27.  The  waste  products  of  the  stable  shall  be  removed  so  frequently,  and  the  stable 
floor  m  thoroughly  cleaned,  that  the  same  shall  be  as  free  as  possible  from  animal 
odors. 

28.  It  is  also  agreed  that  no  milch  cow  shall  be  used  for  dairy  purposes  while  in  a 
state  of  excitement .  either  as  a  result  or  during  the  p)eriod  of  estrux,  or  which  has  been 
made  nervous  either  by  beating,  whipping,  kicking,  prodding,  or  running. 

FEEDING. 

29.  It  is  hereby  understood  and  agreed  that  the  methods  of  feeding  the  cows  fur- 
nishing the  certified  milk  shall  be  subject  to  the  appro\'al  of  the  parties  of  the  first 
part.  The  feed  and  fodder  shall  consist  only  of  nutritious  and  wholesome  materials, 
such  as  grass,  clover  and  timothy  hay,  whole  grain,  or  the  entire  result  of  the  grist. 
No  materials  shall  l>e  employed  which  are  or  may  become  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
animals.  There  shall  not  be  fed  at  any  time  or  in  any  quantity,  either  alone  or  mixed 
\^'ith  other  feed  or  fodder,  hulls,  stTeenings,  wet  or  dry  brewer's  grains,  sour  ensilage, 
or  any  \^'uste  by-pmduct  in  the  treatment  of  grain,  low  marsh  grass,  or  any  of  the  ques- 
tionable or  exhausted  feeds  or  fodders  employed  either  to  increase  the  milking  capac- 
ity of  the  animal  or  that  will  produce  an  impoverished  milk  or  that  will  impart  to  it 
unnatural  odors  or  flavors.  Nor  shall  the  co^'b  be  allowed  to  eat  green  or  worm-eaten 
fruit,  poisonous  weeds,  or  to  drink  poisonous  or  stagnant  water. 

COLLECTINO    AND   HANDUNO, 

30.  It  is  furthermore  understood  and  agreed  that  the  co\^*8  from  which  is  obtained 
certified  milk  shall  l>e  milked  only  in  a  clean  building  and  not  in  an  illy  ventilated 
stable  containing  foul  odors  and  bad  air. 

31.  No  animal  furnishing  certified  milk  shall  be  milked  until  the  udder  shall  first 
have  bt*en  cleaned  in  a  manner  approved  by  the  parties  of  the  first  part. 

32.  No  pers<jn  shall  be  allowed  to  draw  the  milk  who  has  not  wifhin  fifteen  min- 
utes of  the  milking  first  washed  his  or  her  hands,  using  soap  and  nail  brush,  and  after- 
wards thonnighly  rinsing  the  hands  in  clean  water. 

33.  The  person  or  perscjns  engaged  in  milking  shall  also  be  dressed  in  clean  over- 
clothes. 

34 .  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  draw  the  milk  who  has  been  engaged  with  the  care 
of  horses  in  the  same  clothing  or  without  first  washing  his  hands. 

35.  No  milk  shall  be  represented  as  certified  milk  that  is  not  received  from  the 
udder  int(^  vessels  and  from  these  into  cooling  cans,  both  of  which  are  perfectly  clean 
and  dry.  having  been  cleansed  and  heated  at  a  temperature  adequate  to  effect  com- 
plete sterilization  since  the  last  milking,  and  have  been  kept  inverted  in  a  clean,  dry, 
and  odorless  atmosphere, 

30.  No  milk  shall  be  repre8ente<l  as  certified  milk  that  has  not  been  passed  through 
a  sieve  of  wire  or  other  cloth,  either  while  milking  or  immediately  thereafter,  having 
not  l(\ss  than  100  meshes  to  the  linear  inch. 

37.  No  milk  shall  be  represented  as  certified  milk  that  does  not  consist  of  the  entire 
contents  of  the  udder  at  each  milking,  including  the  foremilk,  middlings, and  strip- 
pings. 

38.  No  milk  shall  be  represented  a^  certified  milk  that  has  been  drawn  from  the  ani- 
mal at  abnormal  hours,  such  as  midnight  or  noon,  nor  from  any  ftnimal  for  a  period  of 
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nine  weeks  before  calving,  or  that  has  not  been  separated  for  nine  days  after  parturi- 
tion. 

39.  No  nulk  shall  be  rei»esented  as  certified  milk  which  has  been  ejL|iUBed  to  the 
emanation  or  infection  of  any  form  of  communicable  disease,  either  in  the  penon  er 
persons  handling  the  milk  or  by  accidental  contamination  in  cleaning  milk  oontatiien 
or  by  the  association  of  any  person  engaged  in  handling  the  mUk  with  penon  or 
persons  sick  of  cbntagious  disease. 

PRBPARATION  FOR  8HIPMBMT. 

40.  It  is  hereby  understood  aod  agreed  that  all  milk  represented  as  certified  milk 
shall  receive  every  known  detail  of  care  that  will  promote  its  keeping  qualities  and 
favor  its  safe  transportation. 

41.  That  the  milk  on  being  drawn  from  the  cow  shall  be  treated  by  ice  or  clean,  cold 
water  in  motion,  and  proper  aeration,  in  order,  first,  to  remove  its  animal  heat,  and 
second,  to  reduce  its  temperature  to  a  point  not  above  50^  nor  below  40^  F.,  said  tem- 
perature to  be  acquired  within  forty-five  minutes  after  milking  and  maintained 
within  the  above  limits  while  held  for  shipment,  during  its  traneportation,  and  mitfl 
it  is  delivered  to  the  purchaser. 

42.  That  the  cooling  of  the  milk  shall  not  be  conducted  in  the  same  buflding  in 
which  it  is  drawn,  nor  in  an  atmosphere  containing  dust  or  tainted  with  •i^iwu^l  odoni 

43.  That  all  the  foregoing  provbions  concerning  the  cleansing  and  condition  d  ves- 
sels or  utensils  shall  be  complied  with  in  the  said  cooling  process. 

44.  "It  is  furthermore  agreed  that  no  milk  shall  be  represented  as  certified  milk 
that  has  been  changed  or  reduced  in  any  way  by  the  addition  of  water  or  any  solid 
or  liquid  substance,  in  or  out  of  solution,  or  the  subtraction  or  removal,  in  any  manner, 
of  any  part  thereof. 

45.  It  is  hereby  understood  and  agreed  that  all  milk  to  be  represented  aa  certified 
milk  shall  be  packed  in  fiint^lass  quart  jars  immediately  after  it  is  cooled. 

46.  Said  jars  to  be  of  pattern  approved  by  the  parties  of  the  first  part. 

47.  It  is  furthermore  agreed  that  the  bottles  or  jars,  before  being  used,  riudl  be 
cleaned  by  hand,  separate!/,  with  the  aid  of  hot  water,  alkaline  soaps,  rotating  brucii. 
and  steam,  and  that  th(»y  shall  be  rinsed  in  two  separate  baths  of  clean,  hot  water  and, 
then  thoroughly  dried  and  kept  invertcul  until  used,  without  covers,  in  a  clean,  dry 
atmosphere  free  from  odors. 

48.  It  is  agreed  that  the  jars  shall  be  fdled  by  a  methcxl  approved  by  the  particv  of 
the  first  part. 

49.  That  they  shall  be  sealed  after  all  air  has  been  excluded  by  the  most  approved 
device  for  closing  them. 

50.  The  bottles  after  being  filled  shall  be  labeled  across  the  cap,  bearing  the  word; 
"Certified  Milk,"  with  the  name  of  the  dairyman,  together  with  the  date  of  milking. 

51.  It  is  furthermore  agreed,  that  no  milk  shall  be  sold  as  certified  milk  that  i^i  m«v^ 
than  three  hours  old  when  bottled  nor  more  than  twenty-four  hours  old  when  deliverpd. 

TRANSPORTATION    AND    DELIVERY. 

52.  It  is  hereby  underst(H)d  and  agreed  that  the  transportation  and  distribution  of 
all  milk  represented  a.s  certified  milk  shall  be  conducte<l  by  the  party  of  the  oecond 
part,  «»ither  in  person  or  by  persons  employed  by  him. 

53.  That  in  transit  the  milk  shall  not  Yn*  exj>os(Kl  to  any  of  the  fon^going  prohibitr<ry 
conditions. 

54.  That  it  shall  not  be  subjected  to  agitation. 

55.  That  it  shall  not  be  expensed  to  the  h<»at  of  the  sun. 

56.  That  the  delivery  wagons  shall  be  so  constnicted  that  the  required  tempwa- 
ture  of  the  milk  may  be  maintained  during  transit. 
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57.  That  before  the  wagons  are  filled  for  shipment  the  body,  the  trays,  and  compart- 
ments shall  hv  flushed  with  boiling  water. 

58.  It  is  furthermore  agreed  that  the  distributing  agents  shall,  during  the  transfer  of 
the  milk  from  the  dairy  to  the  purchaser,  be  subject  to  the  following  restrictions, 
namely,  that  they  shall  use  no  tobacco. 

59.  That  they  shall  take  no  intoxicating  drinks. 

60.  That  they  shall  not  collect  the  empty  containers  nor  receive  money  or  milk 
chocks  from  houses  in  which  an  infectious  or  contagious  disease  is  known  to  exist. 

61.  It  is  also  hereby  agreed  that  the  collection  of  empty  bottles  from  places  where 
infectious  or  contagious  disease  is  known  to  exist  shall  be  made  by  other  persons  than 
those  employed  to  deliver  the  milk. 

62.  That  these  collections  be  made  with  wagons  not  employed  in  the  distribution  of 
the  milk. 

6S .  That  before  these  empty  bottles  shall  be  returned  to  tkie  dairy  they  shall  be  carried 
to  a  separate  building  and  first  be  subjected  to  the  process  of  cleaning  bottles  indicated 
in  a  former  clause  of  this  contract. 

64.  It  is  hereby  understood  and  agreed  that  if  any  further  precautions  or  changes  in 
method  calculated  to  improve  the  quality  of  milk  6r  guard  the  same  from  impurities  or 
danjifers  is  desired  that  the  party  of  the  second  part  will  cheerfully  be  governed  by  such 
additional  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  laid  down  by  the  parties  of  the  first  part. 

65.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  by  the  party  of  the  second  part,  the  same  binding  the 
owners,  agents,  or  assigns  of  the  aforesaid  dairy,  that  the  product  known  as  certified 
milk  shall  be  under  the  following  restrictions  in  its  sale,  namely,  that  until  the  amount 
required  within  the  boundaries  of  Essex  County  shall  first  be  supplied  it  shall  not  be 
sold  beyond  these  limits,  except  that  the  parties  of  the  first  part  shall  give  their  consent. 

66.  It  is  furthfcrmore  agreed  by  the  party  of  the  second  part,  the  same  binding  the 
owners,  agentii,  or  assigns  of  the  aforesaid  dairy,  that  in  the  event  of  a  failure  to  comply 
with  any  or  all  of  the  requirements  of  the  foregoing  contract  that  party  of  the  first  part 
shall  reserve  the  right  to  withdraw  from  the  contract  and  publish  the  fact  in  such  man- 
ner as  they  deem  best. 

67 .  Finally,  it  is  understood  and  agreed  that  nothing  in  this  contract  shall  prevent  the 
abrogation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  same  by  the  parties  of  the  first  part,  provided 
that  it  shall  be  done  for  the  purpose  of  substituting  other  provisions  designed  to  promote 
the  objects  of  their  organization. 

68.  It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  hereto  that  the 
party  of  the  second  part  shall  be  at  liberty  to  cancel  this  agreement  by  giving  two 
months*  notice  in  writing  of  his  desire  to  do  so,  in  case  of  inability  for  any  reason  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  same. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  parties  have  hereunto  set  their  hands,  the  day  and  year 
first  above  written. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  commission  the  term  '* certified  milk"  was 
copyrighted  by  the  Fairfield  Dairy  Company  (the  first  to  produce 
'* certified  milk"),  the  object  being  to  prevent  its  use  by  any  except 
medical  milk  commissions  organized  for  the  improvement  of  dairy 
hygiene. 

The  precedent  established  fourteen  years  ago  has  since  been  fol- 
lowed in  many  cities  of  the  country,  and  no  less  than  28  commissions 
have  been  organized  to  encourage  the  production  of  pure  milk  for 
clinical  purposes.  The  plan  adopted  by  these  commissions  was 
practically  the  same  as  that  formulated  by  Doctor  Coit,  whose 
influence  has  been  so  potent  in  the  development  of  the  movement. 
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Upon  investigation,  however,  it  was  found  that  there  -was  much 
diversity  as  to  working  details  and  standards  of  purity,  and  a  con- 
ference of  the  various  commissions  was  held  in  Atlantic  City,  June  3, 
1907,  to  discuss  the  various  complicated  phases  of  the  work. 

This  resulted  in  the  organization  of  a  national  association  which 
has  for  its  object  the  affiliation  of  all  medical  milk  commissions  in  the 
United  States,  the  adoption  of  uniform  working  methods  and  stand- 
ards relating  thereto,  and  the  extension  of  the  movement  in  other 
cities. 

It  therefore  becomes  of  interest  to  study  more  in  detail  the  organ- 
ization of  these  commissions,  thefr  exact  fimctions,  their  working 
methods  and  standards,  their  altruistic  motives,  and  the  results  thus 
far  accomplished. 

THE   ORGANIZATION    OP   MEDICAL   MILK   COMMISSIONS. 

The  commissions  have  in  most  instances  been  appointed  by  local 
medical  societies  and  practically  all  of  the  members  were,  there- 
fore, physicians.  In  certain  instances,  however,  commissions  have 
been  organized  by  private  clubs  or  medical  societies  in  cooperation 
with  local  business  associations  and  the  membership  has  included 
men  noted  for  their  business  acumen  and  philanthropy. 

The  opinion  now  prevails  that  the  medical  milk  commission 
should  be  strictly  a  medical  organization  with  professional  objects 
for  the  public  good  and  that  the  majority  of  its  members  should  be 
physicians.  It  therefore  seems  desirable  that  such  commissions  be 
created  by  medical  societies  and  that  the  members  be  appointei 
annually.  The  menibersliip  of  the  difl'erent  commissions  has  usually 
consisted  of  o  to  12  j)ersons,  includin<T:  a  chairman,  secretary,  and 
treasurer.  In  two  instances  at  least,  notably  Cincinnati  and  Cleve- 
land, representative*  business  men  were  also  included  in  the  member- 
ship, thus  lendin<,^  (encouragement  and  support  to  the  work. 

It  has  been  su<^<^este(l  that  the  chief  sanitary  officer  of  the  locality 
should  be  a  nienil)er  (\\-o(Iicio  of  each  connnission  and  that  this  bo<iy 
might  also  act  as  an  advisory  to  the  niunicij)al  l)ureau  of  milk  inspec- 
tions. vSuch  an  arrangi^nicMit  would  apj)ear  to  l)e  of  mutual  advan- 
tage, as  the  coniniission  might  thus  lend  its  influence  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  general  milk  supply  and  in  turn  be  provided  \^-ith 
laboratory  faciliticvs  and  relic^ved  of  undui*  expense. 

The  menibcM's  rec(UV(»  no  pay  for  their  services,  but  the  experts 
employed  l)v  the*  commissions  in  nud<ing  the  necessarj'  vetorinar\' 
inspections,  chemical  analyses,  and  hactcM'iological  examinations 
generally  r(H'(MV(»  W'vs.  In  some*  instanc(\s  tlu^se  services  have  l>een 
performed  by  health  department  officials  or  gratuitously  by  private 
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persons,  and  the  medical  inspections  are  made  by  members  of  the 
commission  without  compensation. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  COMMISSIONS. 

The  nature  of  the  organization  precludes  the  possibility  of  super- 
vising the  production  of  more  than  a  limited  supply  of  milk^  and 
this  should  be  of  such  quaUty  that  physicians  could  imhesitatingly 
prescribe  it  for  clinical  purposes.  Different  grades  of  milk,  and  even 
cream,  have  been  indorsed  in  some  instances,  but  the  original  pur- 
pose of  the  commission  would  be  better  subserved  by  certifying  to 
only  one  grade  of  milk,  and  that  as  pure  as  can  be  produced  with  our 
present  methods.  Such  milk  should  be  available  also  for  use  in  hos- 
pitals and  milk  dispensaries,  and  it  is  clearly  within  the  province  of 
commissions  to  foster  its  use  in  such  institutions.  Special  arrange- 
ments have  therefore  been  suggested  whereby  such  supply  can  be 
certified  for  delivery  in  bulk,  provided  the  containers  are  sealed. 

In  certain  instances,  it  has  seemed  wise  to  assume  temporarily 
the  responsibility  of  indorsing  "inspected  milk''  (with  a  bacterial 
count  not  to  exceed  100,000),  but  this  fimction  should  properly 
be  performed  by  the  municipal  authority  who  is  responsible  to  the 
public  for  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  general  milk  supply. 

The  responsibility  of  the  medical  milk  commission  should  be 
limited  to  the  production  of  as  nearly  perfect  milk  as  possible  and 
its  reports  should  be  made  to  the  professional  body  which  it  repre- 
sents, only  simple  statements  being  supplied  to  the  dairies  directly 
interested. 

WORKING  METHODS  AND   STANDARDS. 

While  the  aims  and  general  requirements  of  the  different  com- 
missions are  similar,  there  has  been  considerable  diversity  in  re- 
spect to  details,  most  of  them,  however,  of  a  nonessential  character. 

The  original  plan  outlined  the  fimdamental  requirements,  and  it 
remained  for  each  commission  to  develop  working  methods  and 
standards  suitable  to  its  particular  locality. 

In  any  case,  the  commission  agrees  to  certify  to  milk  conforming 
to  its  standards  when  produced  in  well-equipped  dairies  conducted 
in  accordance  with  prescribed  sanitary  requirements. 

In  order  that  these  facts  may  be  determined,  a  veterinary  surgeon, 
a  bacteriologist,  and  a  chemist  are  selected  by  the  commissionr. 

When  a  dairj^man  signifies  his  wiUingness  to  cooperate  in  the  pro- 
duction of  pure  milk,  the  veterinary  surgeon  visits  the  farm  and 
inspects  the  buildings,  their  location,  and  sanitary  condition.  He 
also  observes  the  hygienic  methods  employed  in  the  production  and 
handling  of  the  milk,  and  physically  examines  the  cows  in  the  herd. 
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This  examination  also  includes  the  application  of  the  tuberculin 
test.  These  inspections  are  subsequently  made  at  frequent  inter- 
vals and  reports  are  made  to  the  commission,  the  following  being  a 
convenient  form  in  use  at  Cleveland  and  other  places: 

Inspector's  report.    Dairy  of Date 

Herd :  Milking  cows '  Dry  cows Hospital  cows 

Cows  recently  calved Cows  added  since  last  report 

Not  yet  tuberculin  tested Quarantined 

Stable:  Cleanliness Ventilation Temperature 

Dairy  building:  Cleanliness Ventilation Temperature 

Other  buildings 

Utensils 

Care  and  cleanliness  in  milking 

Food 

Health  of  employees 

Remarks 

Based  upon  the  foregoing  inspection  made  at  the  request  of  The  Milk  Commis- 
sion of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  I  beg  to  report  that  this  dairy  conforms  to  the  require- 
ments of  said  commission  and  recommend  that  its  milk  be  submitted  to  the  bacte- 
riologist and  chemist  for  their  examinations. 

Signed ,  VeUrinanan. 

The  chemist  and  bacteriologist  each  examine  from  time  to  time 
at  th^  discretion  of  the  commission,  samples  of  the  mitk  taken  at 
random  or  purchased  on  the  open  market. 

The  former  determines  the  specific  gravity,  acidity,  percentage  of 
fats,  sugar,  proteids,  water  and  mineral  matter  present,  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  preservatives  and  chemical  adulteration. 
The  latter  determines  the  number,  and  so  far  as  practicable,  the 
character  of  bacteria  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  pus  cells. 

The  following  forms  are  convenient  for  rendering  the  reports  of 
these  examinations: 

No Dairy Date 

Distril)iit(T CoUectod  \>y 

Sealinjj: Date  of  iiiilkinjj; 

Hour  coIUm  ted Temperature  wlieii  eoUected °F. 

(leneral  condition:  Color Odor Taste 

Separation  of  cream Macroscopic  K^dinient  

Cliemical  composition:  Specific  t^ravity Vcidity Total  solids 'v  . 

Fat ^/r  .     Supir '/' .     Troteids ';  .     Salts ^'  .      Ash C. 

Presi'rvatives Coloring;  matt(Ts Xdulterants 

Remarks 

Tiie  examination   recorded  al>ove,   made  al    tlie  request   of  The  Milk   roinini»^i..n 

of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  shows  ai  [reaehinix  the  chemical  standard  a<loi»ieii  l.y 

jcream) 
the  commission. 

Signed      ,  Ch<mi4t. 

[The  foregoing  card  is  j)rinte(l  on  pink  paper.] 
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No Dairy Date 

Distributer Collected  by 

Sealing Date  of  milking 

Hour  collected Cultures  made Temperature  when  examined ®F. 

General  condition :  Color Odor Taste 

Separation  of  cream Macroscopic  sediment 

Hacteriologic  examination':  Media 

Tenii)erature Dilution 

Bacteria  jier  c.  c Average 

Pathogenic  bacteria 

Microscopic  examination,  blood,  pus,  tubercle  bacilli,  etc 

The  examination  recorded  above,  made  at  the  request  of  The  Milk  Commiasion 

of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  shows  a|°^*       I  reaching  the  bacteriological  standard  adopted 

by  the  commission. 

Signed ,  Bacteriologist. 

[The  foregoing  card  is  printed  on  light  blue  paper.] 
It  is  generally  believed  that  the  bacteriological  examination  should 
be  repeated  once  a  week,  the  chemical  examination  once  a  month, 
and  the  veterinary  inspection  once  a  month — the  tuberculin  test  to 
be  used  on  every  new  cow  added  to  the  herd  and  reapplied  at  least 
once  a  year. 

Inquiry  is  also  made,  usually  by  a  member  of  the  conunission 
regarding  the  health  of  employees,  and  in  addition,  the  dairyman  is, 
in  certain  instances  required  to  render  a  regular  report  regarding  the 
presence  or  absence  of  communicable  diseases  among  the  dairy  per- 
sonnel. The  following  form  is  used  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  this 
purpose: 

For  the  information  of  The  Milk  Commission,  I  hereby  answer  the  following  ques- 
tions for  the  week  ending ,19     . 

I.  Are  any  of  the  men  handling  milk  at  your  farm  ill  with  any  communicable  dis- 
ease?      

II.  Is  there  any  communicable  disease  in  the  families  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected?      

III.  Have  any  been  in  contact  with  any  communicable  disease  and  then  excluded 
from  the  milking  place?     

IV.  Shipment.s  of  certified  milk  and  cream  in  pwist  week: 

(a )  Quarts  of  certified  milk (b)  Pints  of  certified  cream 

(<•  I  Bottles  of  certified  milk (d)  Bottles  of  certified  cream 

V.  How  many  unbroken  boxes  of  caps  have  you?     

Signed 

Upon  these  reports  the  commission  bases  its  action  in  respect  to 
certification  and  the  certificates  are  renewed  once  a  month. 

The  dairyman  is  thus  authorized  to  indicate  such  indorsement, 
either  by  using  on  his  bottle  a  cap  bearing  the  name  of  the  Medical 
Milk  Commission  and  the  term  *' certified  milk"  or  a  copy  of  the 
certificate. 
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.In  New  York  the  law  forbids  ihe  use  of  the  term  "certified"  on  the 
cap  unl^  accompanied  by  the  name  of  the  society  which  certafiee  it, 
and  in  some  other  places  the  certificates  bear  a  copjrrighted  mono- 
gram to  prevent  t^eir  fraudulent  use. 

The  following  are  examples  of  these  methodi?  of  designating  soch 
milk:  • 


PlillAd«||>|iitt  P«dlatrl>  A«el«tr. 


ICILK  COMlfldi] 

September  la. 

Milk  h 
fifafeCo.«  Pa., 
experts  of  the 
to  be  up  to  tlw 
fljdHAmatiOn  is 
•sdi  if  satisi^ 
bottle*  will  be  issut 


|£RT|FlCATie. 

Dmlf^^  Dell' 

uamined  by 

•n  lad   found 

rdi.    Another 

,  I'thfn  i  morith^ 

UbcJi    far    the 

Oct.    10,   igoj. 


^^Ifk^JL^Um 


When  the  certificate  form  is  used  it  is  placed  between  the  cap  and 
a  parchment  covering  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and  in  either  case  the 
date  of  milking  must  appear,  a  rubber  or  impression  stamp  being  used 
for  the  purpose. 

In  some  instances  the  bottles  are  hermetically  sealed  with  panflBn, 
which  is  protected  by  parchment,  tin  foil  or  tin  covers  bearing  the 
term  "certified,"  the  name  of  the  dairy  and  the  name  of  the  Medical 
Milk  Commission.  The  caps  are  sometimes  sold  to  the  dair3nmen  by 
the  commissions  and  funds  are  thus  provided  for  defraying  the  nec- 
essary expenses,  including  inspections,  chemical  analyses,  "etc.  In 
other  instances  funds  are  provided  by  the  medical  society,  the  dairy- 
man or  by  means  of  a  bottle  tax. 

STANDARDS    OF   PURrTY. 

The  bacterial  content  of  milk  has  been  accepted  as  the  most  practical 
index  of  the  care  used  in  its  production  and  transportation.  Bac- 
terial standards  for  certified  milk  have  therefore  been  adopted,  which 
limit  the  number  of  bacteria  and  require  the  absence  of  pathogenic 
organisms.  The  numerical  standard  is  in  most  cases  a  maximam 
limit  of  10,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter.  The  results  in  differ- 
ent cases  no  doubt  vary  somewhat,  but  with  the  adoption  of  estab- 
Hshed  standard  methods  of  technique  they  should  be  pretty  con- 
stant and  capable  of  comparison.  The  use  of  heat  and  preservatives 
to  reduce  the  number  of  bacteria  are  of  course  forbidden,  and  to 
determine  the  absence  of  the  latter,  chemical  tests  are  relied  upon. 

For  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  constant  comfXisition  and  nutri- 
tive value  of  certified  milk,  delbiite  chemical  standards  have  been 
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adopted  in  most  cases.  Those  of  the  Medical  Milk  Commission  of 
the  Philadelphia  Pediatric  Society  are  as  follows: 

Specific  gravity  from  1,029  to  1,034;  reaction,  neutral  or  faintly 
acid;  proteid  from  3  to  4  per  cent;  sugar  from  4  to  5  per  cent;  fats 
from  3i  to  4 J  per  cent;  also  an  additional  fat  standard  of  5  per  cent, 
the  permissible  limits  of  variation  being  from  4i  to  5i  per  cent. 

A  knowledge  of  the  fat  content  is  of  much  importance,  and  its 
determination  at  regular  intervals  is  required  by  alj  commissions. 
The  examination  for  adulterants  and  preservatives  is  of  much  less 
importance,  as  it  is  altogether  unlikely  that  these  substances  would 
be  used  by  dairymen  willing  to  undertake  the  production  of  certified 
milk. 

In  order  to  attain  these  standards  great  care  is  necessary  in  the 
production  and  transportation  of  the  milk,  and  the  dairyman  is 
required  to  observe  certain  rigid  requirements.  These  are  codified 
and  in  some  instances  incorporated  in  a  rigid  contract,  which  is 
signed  by  the  dairyman  and  members  of  the  commission. 

REGULATIONS    OF    THE    MILK    COMMISSION    OF    THE    MEDICAL    SOCIETY 
OF   THE   COUNTY   OF    NEW    YORK. 

The  following  requirements  of  the  Milk  Commission  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  County  of  New  York  show  great  care  in  preparation, 
and  contain  all  of  the  essential  rules  required  by  other  commissions: 

1.  Thf  barnyard. — The  barayard  should  be  free  from  manure  and  well  drained,  so 
that  it  may  not  harl)or  stagnant  water.  The  manure  whim  collects  each  day  should 
not  Im»  piled  close  to  the  bam,  but  should  be  taken  several  hundred  feet  away.  If 
these  rules  are  observed,  not  only  will  th^  barnyard  be  fn»e  from  objectionable  smell, 
which  is  an  injury  to  the  milk,  but  the  number  of  flies  in  summer  will  be  considerably 
diminished. 

Tlnw^  flies  are  an  element  of  danger,  for  they  are  fond  of  both  filth  and  milk,  and  are 
liable  to  get  into  the  milk  after  having  soiled  their  bodies  and  legs  in  recently  visited 
filth,  thus  carr\Hng  it  into  the  milk. 

Flies  also  irritate  cows,  and  by  making  them  nervous  reduce  the  amount  of  their 
milk. 

2.  The  stablf.— In  the  stable  the  principles  of  cleanliness  must  be  strictly  observed. 
The  nM)iii  in  which  the  cows  are  milked  should  have  no  storage  loft  above  it;  where 
this  is  not  feasible,  the  floor  of  the  loft  should  be  tight,  to  prevent  the  sifting  of  dust  into 
tlie  stable  beneath.  The  stables  should  be  well  ventilated,  lighted,  and  drained,  and 
should  have  tight  floors,  preferably  of  cement,  nt?ver  of  dirt.  They  should  be  white 
wa^shed  inside  at  least  twice  a  year,  unless  the  walls  are  painted  or  of  smooth  cement 
finish,  which  can  be  washed  frequently. 

The  air  should  always  be  fresh  and  without  bad  odor.  A  suflicient  number  of  Ian 
tenis  should  be  provided  to  enable  the  necessary  work  to  be  properly  done  during  the 
dark  hours.  The  manure  should  be  removed  twice  daily,  except  when  the  cows  are 
outside  in  the  fields  the  entire  time  between  the  morning  and  afternoon  milkings. 
The  manure  gutter  muj^  be  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition.  All  sweeping  must  be 
finished  before  the  grooming  of  the  cows  begins,  so  that  the  air  may  be  free  from  dust 
at  the  time  of  milking. 

24907— Bull.  41—08 37 
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There  should  be  an  adequate  supply  of  water,  warm  and  cold,  and  the  necessarv 
wash  basins,  soap,  and  towels. 

3.  Water  supply. — ^The  whole  premises  used  for  dairy  purposes  as  well  as  the  bam 
must  have  a  supply  of  water  absolutely  free  from  any  danger  of  pollution  with  animal 
matter  and  sufficiently  abundant  for  all  purposes  and  easy  of  access. 

4.  The  cows. — No  cows  will  be  allowed  in  the  herd  furnishing  certified  milk  except 
those  which  have  successfully  passed  a  tuberculin  test.  All  must  be  tested  at  least 
once  a  year  by  a  veterinarian  approved  by  the  milk  conmiission.  Any  animal  sus- 
pected of  being  in  bad  health  must  be  promptly  removed  from  the  herd  and  her  milk 
rejected.  Do  not  allow  the  cows  to  be  excited  by  hard  driving,  abuse,  loud  talking, 
or  any  unnecessary  distiu^bance. 

Feed. — Do  not  allow  any  strongly-flavored  food,  like  garlic,* to  be  eaten  by  the 
cows. 

When  ensilage  is  fed,  it  must  be  given  in  only  one  feeding  daily,  and  that  after  the 
morning  milking,  and  the  full  ration  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  20  pounds  daily 
for  the  average-sized  cow.  When  fed  in  the  fall  small  amounts  must  be  given  and 
the  increase  to  the  full  ration  must  be  gradual. 

Cornstalks  must  not  be  fed  until  after  the  corn  has  blossomed,  and  the  first  feedings 
must  be  in  small  amounts  and  the  increase  must  be  gradual.  If  fed  otherwise,  ensilage 
and  cornstalks  are  liable  to  cause  the  milk  to  affect  children  seriously. 

Cleaning. — Groom  the  entire  body  of  the  cow  daily.  Before  each  milking  wa^ 
the  udder  with  a  cloth  used  only  for  the  udders  and  wipe  it  with  a  clean  dry  towel. 
Never  leave  the  udder  wet  and  be  sure  that  the  water  and  towel  used  are  clean.  The 
tail  should  be  kept  clean  by  frequent  washing.  If  the  hair  on  the  flanks,  tail,  and 
udder  is  clipped  close,  and  the  brush  on  the  tail  is  cut  short,  it  will  be  much  easier 
to  keep  the  cow  clean.  The  cows  must  be  kept  standing  after  the  cleaning  until 
the  milking  is  finished.     This  may  be  done  by  a  chain  or  a  rope  under  the  neck. 

5.  The  milkers. — ^The  milker  must  be  personally  clean.  He  should  neither  have 
nor  come  in  (contact  with  any  contagious  disease  while  employed  in  handlini:  the 
milk.  In  case  of  any  illness,  in  the  person  or  family  of  any  employee  in  the  dair>-. 
such  employee  must  absent  himself  from  the  dairy  until  a  physician  certifies  that  it 
is  safe  for  him  to  return. 

In  order  that  \hv  milk  commission  may  b(*  informed  as  to  the  liealth  of  the  oniplnvtT-s 
at  the  cortifKHl  farms,  the  commission  has  had  postal  cards  printed,  to  bo  suppli»-il 
to  tlic  farms,  and  to  l)e  tilled  out  and  returned  each  week,  by  the  owntT.  nianac^T.  ■  r 
physician  of  tlic  farm,  certifyinu:  tliat  none  are  handlin*^  the  milk  who  are  in  cnta- 1 
with  any  contai,'ious  disease. 

Before  milkinu:  the  liands  should  be  washed  in  warm  water  with  soap  and  nai! 
brush  and  well  dried  with  a  clean  towel.  On  no  account  should  the  hands  \*v  w» : 
durini!:  milkin«^. 

The  milkers  sliould  have  li.«j:ht -colored,  washable  suits,  includinix  caps.  an<i  r.  * 
less  than  '2  clean  suits  weekly.  The  pirnuMits  should  be  kept  in  a  clean  pld«  r. 
protected  from  dust,  when  not  in  use. 

Iron  milkimr  siools  are  recommended  and  they  should  In'  kept  clean. 

Milkers  should  do  their  work  (juietly  and  at  the  same  liour  morning  and  evening. 
Jerkinu'  the  teat  increases  materially  the  l)acterial  contamination  of  the  milk  mA 
should  be  forbidden. 

<».  Ilrlpns  oflnr  than  niilhrrs.  -.\11  ptTsons  enira^ed  in  the  stable  and  dairy  sh<''.il-i 
he  reliai>le  and  intelliireiU.  Children  under  \'2  .-luuild  not  be  allowed  in  th»* -taMf 
or  dairy  durinir  milking,  since  in  their  ii:noran«e  they  may  d«>  harm,  and  from  th»ir 
liability  lo  contairious  diseases  they  are  more  apt  than  older  pers^ms  to  transmit  theni 
throuirh   tlie  milk. 

7.  Sinall  aniiiuilii.  -('ats  and  dogs  n^usl  be  excluded  from  the  stables  during  the 
time  (,)f  milking. 
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H.  The  milk. — All  milk  from  cows  nixty  days  before  and  ten  days  after  calving 
must  he  rejected. 

The  first  few  streams  from  each  teat  should  be  discarded,  in  order  to  free  the  milk 
ducts  from  the  milk  that  has  remained  in  them  for  some  time  and  in  which  the  bac- 
teria are  sure  to  have  multiplied  greatly.  If  any  part  of  the  milk  is  bloody  or  stringy 
or  unnatural  in  appearance,  the  whole  quantity  yielded  by  that  animal  must  be 
rejected.  If  any  accident  occurs  in  which  a  pail  becomes  dirty,  or  the  milk  in  a  pail 
becomes  dirty,  do  not  try  to  remove  the  dirt  by  straining,  but  pu^-  aside  the  pail,  and 
do  not  use  the  milk  for  bottling,  and  use  a  clean  pail. 

Remove  the  milk  of  each  cow  from  the  stable  immediately  &fter  it  is  obtained  to  a 
clean  r(K)m  and  strain  through  a  sterilized  strainer  of  cheesecloth  and  absorbent  cotton. 

The  rapid  c(X)ling  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  The  milk  should  be  cooled  to 
45°  V.  within  an  hour  and  not  allowed  to  rise  above  that  as  long  as  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
pnKlucer  or  dealer.  In  order  to  assist  in  the  rapid  cooling,  the  bottles  should  be  cold 
before  the  milk  is  put  into  them. 

Aeration  of  milk  beyond  that  obtained  in  milking  is  unnecessary. 

9.  rtcnsils. — All  utensils  should  be  as  simple  in  construction  as  possible  and  so 
made  that  they  may  be  thoroughly  sterilized  before  each  using. 

('(x>lors.  if  used,  should  be  sterilized  in  a  closed  sterilizer,  unless  a  very  high  tem- 
perature can  be  obtained  by  the  steam  sent  through  them. 

Bottlint^  machines  should  be  made  entirely  of  metal  with  no  rubber  about  them, 
and  should  l)e  sterilized  in  the  closed  sterilizer  before  each  milking,  or  l>ottling. 

If  cans  are  used,  all  should  have  smoothly  soldered  joints,  with  no  places  to  colle<t 
the  dirt. 

Pails  should  have  openings  not  exceeding  8  inches  in  diameter,  and  may  be  either 
stniiijht  pails,  or  the  usual  shape  with  the  top  protected  by  a  ho(xi. 

Bottles  should  be  of  the  kind  known  as  ''common  sense,"  and  capped  with  a  steri- 
lized paraf lined  paper  disk,  and  the  caps  authorized  by  the  commission. 

All  dairy  utensils,  including  the  bottles,  must  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  sterilized. 
Til  is  can  be  done  by  first  thoroughly  rinsing  in  warm  water,  then  washing  with  a  bnish 
and  soap  or  other  alkaline  cleansing  material  and  hot  water  and  thoroughly  rinsing. 
After  this  cleansing  they  should  be  sterilized  by  l)oiling,  or  in  a  closed  sterilizer  with 
steam,  and  then  kept  inverted  in  a  place  free  from  dust. 

10.  Thr  dairy. — The  room  or  rooms  where  the  utensils  are  washed  and  sterilized  and 
milk  bottled  should  be  at  a  distance  from  the  house,  so  as  to  lessen  the  danger  of  trans- 
mitting through  the  milk  any  disease  which  may  occtur  in  the  house. 

The  bottling  room,  where  the  milk  is  exjxised,  should  be  so  situated  that  the  doors 
may  bo  entirely  closed  during  the  boiling  and  not  opened  to  admit  the  milk  nor  to 
take  out  the  filled  bottles. 

T]\o  empty  cases  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  bottling  rcnmi  nor  should  the 
washing  of  any  utensils  be  allowed  in  the  nxmi. 

The  workers  in  the  dairy  should  wear  white  washable  suits,  including  cap,  when 
handling  the  milk. 

Bottles  must  be  capped  ass<Mm  as  possible,  after  filling,  with  the  sterilized  disks. 

These  regulations  in  effect  provide  that  none  but  healthy  cows 
shall  he  used  in  the  production  of  "certified'^  milk,  that  extraneous 
contamination  of  their  product  shall  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  that  it 
shall  be  cooled  to  45°  F.  to  prevent  bacterial  growth,  and  that  it  shall 
reach  the  consumer  before  noticeable  biological  or  chemical  changes 
have  occurred  therein.  For  their  observance  the  greatest  care  and 
intelligence  is  required,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  dairy  be  of 
modem  sanitary  construction. 
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This  does  not  imply,  however,  that  elaborate  and  expensive 
apparatus  is  absolutely  essential.  The  surgeon  may  of  necessity  be 
forced  to  convert  the  kitchen  into  a  surgical. amphitheater^  but  his 
skill  and  attention  to  detail  will  insure  an  aseptic  wound.  The  same 
in  fact  is  also  true  of  the  dairyman,  whose  conscientious  and  well- 
directed  efforts  will  yield,  even  with  limited  facilities,  a  product 
which  may  be  impossible  of  attainment  in  the  elaborately  equipped 
dairy  of  the  "agriculturist.'' 

Much  also  depends  upon  the  zeal  of  the  professional  body  under 
whose  patronage  the  dairy  operates — a  fact  clearly  evident  to  one 
visiting  these  model  estabUshments. 

The  sanitary  excellence  of  ''certified''  milk  and  the  standards  it 
represents  may  therefore  be  expected  to  improve  in  proportion  to  the 
increasing  appreciation  of  the  medical  profession  and  the  educational 
attainment  of  those  engaged  in  dairying  and  dairy  hygiene. 

THE    RESULT    ACCOMPLISHED. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  movement  fourteen  years  ago,  a  limited 
supply  of  pure  milk  has  been  rendered  available  for  clinical  purposes 
in  a  number  of  cities  of  the  country. 

The  plan  which  was  originated  by  a  member  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession has  been  the  means  of  arousing  that  body  itself  to  the  impor- 
tance of  pure  milk  for  the  use  of  infants,  invalids,  and  the  public 
generally. 

The  methods  adopted  have  had  an  influence  in  creating  a  demand 
for  iinprovod  conditions  in  tho  production  of  market  milk,  and  in 
addition  exerted  a  henciicial  cilVct  uj)on  the  character  of  tho  <]:eneral 
supj)ly  in  those  localities  where  "certified"  milk  is  produced.  Thev 
havc  also  em{)hasizcd  anew  the  (lan<2:crs  of  bovine  tuberculosis  and  tho 
necessity  of  preventing  the  use  of  milk  from  tuberculous  cows. 

The  standards  of  purity  have  already  served  as  a  basis  for  the 
formulation  of  m(^asur(\s  which  it  is  proposed  to  enact  into  law.  a 
milk  conference^  in  tlu^  District  of  Cohnnhia  havintj:  recommended 
that  "certified"  milk  he  reco<^nize(l  by  law  and  that  it  be  certified  bv 
the  health  oflicer  of  the  District. 

Finally,  the  continued  interest  of  the  medical  profession  in  the  sani- 
tary supervision  of  milk  from  the  farm  to  the*  consumer  will  result  in 
the  adoption  of  new  standards  of  purity  far  in  advance  of  thoM'  in 
use  at  th(*  j)resenl  time. 
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INFANTS'  MILK  DEPOTS. 

The  milk  dispensary,  or  Goutte  de  Lait,  was  called  into  existence 
in  consequence  of  a  recognition  that  bad  milk  and  bad  hygigne  are 
responsible  for  excessive  infant  mortality  among  families  of  the  poor. 

Its  primary  object  is  to  encourage  maternal  feeding,  and  when  this 
is  impossible,  to  supply  a  pure  milk  to  meet  the  special  need  of  the 
infant.  An  additional  important  function  consists  in  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  among  mothers  regarding  the  hygienic  care  of  their 
children  in  the  home,  especially  with  reference  to  the  conditions  nec- 
essary- for  success  in  artificial  feeding. 

The  first  institution  of  this  character  appears  to  have  been  founded 
in  St.  Gertrude's  district,  Hamburg,  in  1889.^  The  second  of  which 
there  is  record  was  that  established  by  Doctor  Variot  in  connection 
with  the  Belleville  Dispensary,  Paris,  in  1892.  ^ 

Since  1892,  similar  establishments  have  been  opened  in  many  locali- 
ties in  this  and  other  countries.  The  first  depot  in  the  United  States 
was  established  in  New  York  in  1893  by  Mr.  Nathan  Straus,  whose 
interest  and  philanthropy  have  been  potent  factors  in  extending  the 
movement  in  that  and  other  cities  of  the  country. 

Although  the  methods  employed  in  the  conduct  of  infants'  milk 
depots  have  varied  somewhat  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  their 
objects  have  been  the  same.  It  is  recognized  that  all  milk  dispensed 
should  be  produced  arid  transported  under  conditions  insuring  a  prod- 
uct of  the  highest  purity,  that  it  should  be  prepared  and  niodified  in 
the  depot  under  medical  supervision,  and  that  strict  bacteriological 
precautions  should  be  taken  in  every  step  of  the  process. 

In  addition  to  the  care  exercised  in  the  depot,  the  milk  is  packed 
in  a  manner  to  guard  against  contamination  in  the  home.  Each  bot- 
tle contains  but  one  feeding,  and  is  so  designed  that  it  will  not  stand 
on  end,  and  therefore  can  not  be  left  standing  open. 

The  milk  is  modified  in  accordance  with  standard  formulae  in  use 
at  the  various  depots,  and  in  addition,  special  modifications  are  made 
upon  the  prescriptions  of  physicians. 

The  following  are  the  formulae  now  in  use  at  the  infants'  milk  depots 
in  New  York: 

FORMULAS    FOR    MODIFIED    MILKS. 

Formula  Xo^  1  {Dr.  Arthur  R.  Green). 

Milk ounces. .  96 

Cane  sugar do 2.5 

Salt do 0.5 

Oat  watrr do 32 

«  Von  Ohlen.  Milk  Depots  in  Germany,  "  Public  Health,"  1905. 
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F&rmula  iVb,  t  (Df,  RmalmuiO.  FWrman), 

Milk .*.*...- . . ,  .^ , , , ,  ^ouiicm. .  S4 

Lime  water. . .  _ . ........,*.  ^ .....-_-.-..  .cId -  4 

Milk  Bug^r. ....-...- -do 6 

Filterpd  water. _. , , do- <  - .  fiO 

F&rmtila  No:  S  (Dr,  A.  Jaeobi^^ 

Milk* ,.,.-,.,......,..... .,-.,.,,.,„,,...-...  .ounces . .  64 

Bftriejr  water ..-...-. ,_-., do....  64     ^ 

Cane  sugar....... ...-_ ,<Io 4 

Table  salt..... , .grains.,  :iO 

Fomiula  (Dr.  Ron.lan^  Q.  Frcrman}. 

Cream  (10  per  cent  J „ , « ..0Uflce0«  -  16 

Fat-free  milk , >da 16 

Milk  augar , - dn 6, 5 

LimewBeor , . . .._,.,.* ,,..,---- .>>...*.  .da ...  *  6 

FiJten^d  water. .,-_,,,♦**,  ^  ....**  ,do *  * .  *  yO 

Fonmda  No.  4- 

Cream  (16  per  eent)._ , cnmcee..  4 

Milk../. ....__.. _. _ do_..  16* 

Limewater. .....--.,.».....,,..... ,do. ...  6 

Milk  Bugar *do... .  (i 

FilttTi'd  water.,.- , -.do....  102 

The  tlLToe  formt^r  mixtures  are  placed  in  6-ounet*  bottles,  the  two 
atter  in  S-ounce  bottles  and  pasteurizecl  by  expasiiro  of  twenty  min* 
utes  to  167*"  F. 

Practically  all  infants'  mUk  depots  in  the  VTnited  States  are  under 
general  medical  supenrision,  and  in  addition,  many  depots  are  in 
direct  cliarge  of  graduate  nurses  wl\o  prepare  the  milk  and  jj^ive  *m- 
3tni**ti*»ns  tn  ninflii^rsi  in  thp  r^m^  i>f  infants-  In  son^'  n^wt,*r.f..^^ 
visiting  nurses  also  enter  the  homes  of  the  children  for  the  purpose  of 
imparting  instruction. 

With  the  view  of  determining  the  extent  of  this  movement  and  its 
influence  on  the  public  health,  an  inquiry  was  sent  by  the  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service  to  the 
health  officials  of  all  cities  in  the  United  States  containing  a  popula- 
tion of  over  50,000.  Replies  were  received  from  64  of  the  76  cities  in 
this  class,  and  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  health  officers  and 
others  through  whose  courtesy  the  following  tabulated  information 
was  obtained.  The  information  thus  obtained  is  of  much  interest 
and  value. 

The  following  table  contains  a  list  of  the  cities  in  the  United  States 
in  which  infants'  milk  depots  are  located,  the  dates  of  their  establish- 
ment, the  number  of  depots  operated  in  each  city  during  the  present 
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season,  the  period  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  in  operation  and  by 
wliom  thev  are  maintained: 


Cities  in  the  Tnited 
Stutos  having  In- 
fants' milk  depots. 


New  York.  N.  Y. 


When    Nura- 1 

estab-    ber  of  \  Period  of  year  in  operation. 

lished.  depots.: 


Yonkers,  N.  Y.. . 
Rochester.  .V.  Y.. 
nitsbiirg.  Pa 


18M 
1897 
1MQ8 


I'ieveland.  Ohio. 
Chicago.  lil 


i'hlladelphla.  Pa. 


Baltimore.  Md. 


St.  Louis.  Mo 

Detroit.  .Mich.... 

Columbus.  Oliio. 
Cambridge.  Mass 


Provid^'ncc,  K.  I . 


'1«03 


^1903 


1903 


17 


6  are  open  during  the  entire  I 
year;  11  located  in  parks 
and  on   recreation  piers 
are  open  from  June  15  to 
Sept.  15. 

June  1  to  Sept.  30 

July  and  August 

May  to  November;  some- 
times to  December,  de- 
pending upon  the  weath- 
er. Isolated  cases  fur- 
nished milk  during  entire 
year. 

Entire  year 


1904 

1905 

0  1906 
1906 


1906 


Cincinnati.  Ohio 1907 


22  are  open  during  entire  i 

year;  6   during   summer  | 

season  only. 
9  are  open  during  entire  : 

year;  11  during  summer  I 

months. 
8  are  open  during  entire  I 

year;  1  during  July  and  . 

August.  1907. 


Conducted  by- 


Maintained  by  Mr.  Nat  hap 
Strauss  and  conducted  by  a 
medical  director. 


St.  John's  Riverside  Hospital. 

Health  department. 

Private  philanthropy.  Pittsburg 
and  Allegheny  Milk  and  Ice 
Association.  Supervised  by 
medical  director  and  secretary 
of  the  association. 

Private  philanthropy.  Milk  Fund 
Association. 

Private  philanthropy.  The  Milk 
Commission  of  the  Children's 
HospiUl  Society. 

Private  philanthropy.  Philadel- 
phia Modified  Milk  Society. 


12  to  15 


I 


At  hospital  dispensaries. 


During  entire  year. 


» April. 


Private  philanthropy.  Thomas 
Wilson  Sanatorium  for  Chil- 
dren until  1906.  Since  then  by 
The  Babies  Milk  Fund  Associa- 
tion. Summer  station  main- 
tained by  Playground  Associa- 
I      tion. 

May  to  December !  Private  philanthropy  under  di- 

I      rection  of  St.  Louis  Pure  Milk 
i      Commission. 

Pri^te  philanthropy,  Detroit 
MiUc  Fund  Association  and  un- 
der medical  supervision. 

Private  philanthropy.  Hartman 
Stock  Farm  Dairy. 

Public  appropriations  and  pri- 
vate philanthropy.  MiUc  in- 
spector with  coopQ^tion  of 
Cambridge  School  of  Nursing 
and  Visiting  Nurses  Associa- 
tion. 

Private  philanthropy.  Commit- 
tee of  the  Providence  Medical 
Association. 

Health    department,    nurse    at 
each      station.    Physician  in 
general  charge. 
6July.  • 


All   open   during   summer 
months. 


Open  from  June  20  to  Sept. 
6.  1907. 

Open  from  J  uly  15  to  Sept .  1 
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Cities  in  the  United 
States  haying  in- 
fants' milk  depots. 


Jersey  City,  N.  J . 


When 
estab- 
lished. 


1907 


Nura-i 

ber  ot   Period  of  year  in  operation. 

depots. 


Toledo,  Ohio 1907 

Kansas  City,  Mo 1907 

I 

Kansas  City,  Kans |  1907 

New  Bedford.  Mass ...  1907 


Boston,  Mass . 


Newark,  N.  J , 


(«) 


Conducted  by- 


Opened  July  15;  to  be  main- 
tained during  entire  year. 


1  open  during  entire  year; 

1  from  June  to  October. 

Aug.  1  to  Oct.  1 

Aug.  1  to  Oct.  1 

July  10  to  Sept.  10 


5  open  during  entire  year. 
In  addition,  out-patient 
departments  of  5  hos- 
pitals distribute  milk 
during  summer. 


aty  board  of  health.  Under 
medical  superviaion  of  superin- 
tendent, bureau  of  contagioos 
diseases. 

Private  philanthropy. 

Private  philanthropy.  Kansas 
aty  Pure  Milk  Commission. 

Private  philanthropy.  Kansas 
City  Pure  Milk  Commission. 

Private  philanthropy.  Charity 
oigani cation  society  of  New 
Bedford. 

Private  philanthropy.  Hos- 
pital work  maintained  by  a 
"milk  fund." 


1 


«  First  one  "many  years  ago,"  others  about  Jan.  1, 1905. 

The  above  table  indicates  that  there  are  21  cities  in  the  United 
States  in  which  infants'  milk  depots  were  in  operation  during  the 
present  year. 

While  no  detailed  information  was  received  from  Newark,  X.  J., 
this  city  is  included,  as  it  is  known  that  infants'  milk  depots  have 
been  in  operation  there  for  a  considerable  period. 

While  the  first  depot  was  organized  in  New  York  in  1803,  other 
cities  soon  took  up  the  work,  and  diirin<r  the  past  two  years  the  iiiovi'- 
nieiit  has  pr()<rresse(l  rapidly,  no  less  than  i\  cities  havin^j  or^anizjMi 
milk  depots  (hiring  11)07. 

It  is  shown  that  14'^  stations  were  in  operation  during  the  preMMit 
season  in  the  'JO  cities  from  which  data  was  secured,  54  of  which  will 
be  maintained  during  the  entire  year. 

In  only  4  of  the  liO  cities  were  depots  maintained  at  public  ex|XMW 
and  supervised  by  oilicials  of  the  municipalities:  all  the  others  owod 
their  exi.^tence  to  private  philanthropy,  which  has  set  the  example  in 
the  solution  of  this  great  |)ul)lic-liealth  problem,  as  it  has  in  so  many 
others  of  economic  and  vital  importance  to  the  State. 

The  following  table  contains  data  regarding  the  source  and  char- 
acter of  the  milk  used,  whether  it  was  modified  under  professional 
supervision,  whether  it  was  pasteurized  and  the  method  followeil,  and 
the  amounts  dii>tributed  during  the  present  year: 
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Cities  in  which  are 
ItM'uted    infants'  I 
milk  depots.  I 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


Source  and  char- 
acter of  milk 
used. 


Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Ch'Voland.Ohio. 
Chicago.  Ill 


Philadelphia.  Pa.. 


Baltimore,  Md. . 


St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Plain  milk. 


I  Central  station  in 

I  charge  of 
trained  nurse 
located  at  the 
farm.  Cows  are 

!      tuberculin 

I      teste«l. 
Certified     milk 
from    Locust 
Grove  Farm. 


Dairy  scoring  85. 
Inspected  dairy  . 


Inspected  dairy  . 


Bumside  Farm. 


Certiaed      milk 

pro<luced  under 

patronage      of 

PumMilkCom- 

I      mission. 


Whether    modified 
and  by  whom. 


Milk  certified  by 
the  Medical 
Milk  Commis- 
sion. 


Whether  pasteur- 
ised and  tempera-* 
ture  used. 


1 


Modifications  are 
prepared  in  ac- 
cordance with 
formulee  of  phy- 
sicians. 


Modified  under  su- 
pervision of  phy- 
sician. 

Modified  under  su- 
pervision of  a 
physician. 


A  portion  is  modi- 
fled  according  to 
physician's  pre- 
scription at  the 
Wallcer  Gordon 
labor>«tory. 
Work  supervised 
by  regular  physi- 
cian. 

No 

4  standard  modifi- 
cations ^are  used 
and  special  modi- 
fication on  physi- 
clan's  prescrip- 
tion. 

4  standards  of 
modification  are 
used. 


Modified  And  bot- 
tled by  the  Walk- 
er Gordon  labora- 
tory under  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  J.  H. 
M.  Knox.  jr. 

Large  proportion 
modified  under 
direction  of  chem- 
ist, who  is  under 
superviaion  of 
physician. 


Amount  of  milk 
distributed  dur- 
ing present  sea- 
son. 


All  milk  is  pasteur- 
ized by  exposure 
for  20  minutes  to 
a  temperature  of 
167»  F.  No  milk 
Is  sold  twenty- 
four  hours  after 
preparation. 

Pasteurized  by  ex- 
posure for  20  min- 
utes to  tempera- 
ture of  176»  F. 

No 


From  Jan.  1  to 
Sept.  15, 1907,  the 
Straus  depots 
dispensed 
2,917,336  bottles 
and  1,222,045 
glasses. 

60  quarts  daily. 


;  6,000    to    7,000 

I      quarts  delivered 

in  nursing    lK)t- 

tles    ready    for 

use. 


Modified    milk    for  I  03,417   feedings   of 


youngest  children 
pasteurised  dur- 
ing period  of 
greatest  heat  and 
humidity.  Tem- 
perature of  157* 
F.  for  20  minutejt. 


No 

Yes.    Temperature 

of  166*  F.  for  20 

minutes. 


All  milk  Is  pasteur- 
ized by  exposure 
for  20  minutes  to 
a  temperature  of 
180**  F. 

Pasteurized  when 
air  temperature 
is  above  80®  F.  by 
exposure  for  half 
an  hour  to  tem- 
perature of  150**  F. 

Pasteurized  by  ex-  j 
posure  for  20  min- 
utes to  tempera-  | 
ture  of  167°  F. 


modified  milk, 
27,355  quarts 
whole  milk. 
Double  these 
amounts  d  I  s  - 
pensed  during  a 
year. 

2,700  quarts. 

364,126  bottles 
from  Jan.  1  to 
Sept.  30,  1907. 


823,014  bottles 
from  Jan.  1  to 
Sept.  30,  1907. 


Average  for  the 
year  Is  about 
1,060  bottles  a 
day. 


450,000  bottles  (2, 
4,  5,  7,  and  8 
ounces). 


iCuuAf  Citl^.Kjuu. 


Kev  BedJtfrtl, 


Bo0ti>n^  Ma^E) , 


K*wttfk,N,i. 


HJllcmt  Farm 
tftry  DondltionsK 


UW%  the  ATCirasa 
liM^lnrf at  count 
of  wh  i  tt'h  la 
12^000. 

*'M(lk  nmd"  sup- 
pi  J-  (rora  Wft!k- 
iir  Oordon  Lab- 
i^ratory^  the 
r?flt  Jrotn  ie- 
t«Jti?U  country 


No. 

H  odifled  under 
mc^Hcat  siipf^r vi- 
sion. 

4  sLondird  iormu- 
La-  iiietl,  ftho  on 

tlon  o(   p  hy^i' 


Modified  lor  young 
Infant  a  by  nursma 
y  p  o  n  prpflerlp- 
tlonofpliystfclan. 

ICodlfUd'^mflk 
fund'*  modlflcdr- 
tfons  mAt\ii  uptm 
pfeBC  riptiona 
ftdapt(M|  for  eACb 
enae-  Ttaiai  rturt  ta 
moilifled  B£cord- 
Ins  to  3  B«leQt«d 
tcfroiulEt. 


PbateUflEKl  by  ex<^ 
pojiune  for  3ft  nun- 
»t?s  ttj  a  tmupof' 
aturii  frt  irr  P 

No 

PostettilxM  by  ac^ 
poflurefortOmiQ- 
iiiej*  to  tt:mpf«rii- 
ture  of  \^'  F. 

A  portkm  pa5t**ur- 
iwd  by  f'Tposiiri?. 
for  10  ndttuteft  to 
t«mperiiture 

of  ica*  F. 


No. 


Muchor ''iiin^- 
fund''   aupply  li 
not    heated.    AU 
milk     tt»d     bjr 
0 1  h  D  r  oTgwtiit.%-  I 
tLotis  la  paateur- 
Iced  nt  teu]|.)era-,| 
turp  oi  ia5'  T.  lor  j 
aOifilaut&i, 


an  (|uan»  otf  pft>- 
tettriiwd,  milk 
dally;  ID  qturU 
of  miBdlAid  nrilk 
tn  a-oonoi  bM- 

0*w  7jno  qniila. 


pttod  ai 

t90&.    tHIivr  or- 

gAUlH^Uolt*    4^ 

trthat*  A  b  o  « t 
ijoa  iioi  t  !#■ 
dally. 
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In  0  of  the  above-mentioned  cities  the  supply  of  milk  used  in 
infants'  milk  depots  was  certified  by  Medical  Milk  Commissions,  and 
in  practically  all  of  the  others  it  came  from  sources  of  undoubted 
purity. 

In  14  of  the  19  cities  heard  from  the 'milk  was  modified  under 
medical  supervision  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  infants. 

Pasteurization  was  practiced  in  10  cities  for  a  portion  or  all  of 
the  milk  distributed,  the  temperature  used  varying  from  150°  F.  to 
180°  F.,  and  the  length  of  exposure  being  from  ten  minutes  to  thirty 
minutes.  In  the  other  cities  pasteurization  was  not  practiced,  al- 
though in  Detroit  it  was  done  in  special  cases  upon  the?  prescriptions 
of  physicians. 

In  Rochester  the  central  milk  depot,  which  was  in  charge  of  a 
trained  nurse,  was  located  at  the  farm,  and  the  herd  was  tuberculin 
tested — conditions  insuring  the  production  of  pure  raw  milk. 

The  extent  of  the  movement  may  in  a  measure  be  estimated  by  the 
nunilKM'of  depots  in  operation  and  the  quantities  of  milk  distributed 
during  the  present  year.  The  latter,  if  expressed  in  the  number  of 
bottles  delivered,  would  mount  well  into  the  millions. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  those  interested  in  this  work  that 
the  results  have  been  exceedingly  beneficial,  although  it  is  not  possi- 
ble, except  in  one  or  two  instances,  to  demonstrate  by  accurate  sta- 
tistics the  reduction  in  infant  mortality.  This  lack  of  demonstration 
is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  milk  was  used  by  a  very  limited 
niinilHM-  of  the  infant  population,  and  to  the  impossibility  of  exclud- 
ing other  factors,  such  as  environment,  climatic  conditions,  etc,  re- 
sponsible for  increased  morbidity  and  mortality.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
to  express  in  numerical  terms  the  value  of  such  institutions.  Their 
educational  value  alone  is  sufficient  to  justify  their  existence — an 
influence  that  has  extended  both  to  the  consumer  and  to  the  sub- 
s(Til)er  to  the  milk  fund.  Mothers  have  been  taught  the  importance 
of  nursing  their  infants,  and  when  this  was  clearly  impossible  the 
method  and  requirements  necessary  for  the  successful  use  of  artificial 
foods. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  municipal  authorities,  the  medical 
profession,  trained  nurses'  associations,  and  others,  instruction  has 
also  been  carried  to  the  homes  of  infants,  with  lasting  benefit. 

There  is  great  necessity  for  a  wider  extension  of  this  movement,  in 
order  that  its  benefits  may  be  felt  in  every  congested  center  of  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States.  In  many  of  these  areas  the  insanitary 
conditions  surrounding  the  lives  of  infants  are  a  menace  to  the  State. 
DitTusion  of  knowledge  with  respect  to  all  that  pertains  to  infant 
hvsriene  is  therefore  demanded. 


Motliers  shouH  l>e  encouraged  h\  every  possible  way  to  niirne  their 
infants  rej^ranilesH  of  financial  or  social  status, 

\\lien  bi'east  feeding  is  clearly  impossible,  a  pure  supply  of  cow^s 
Diilk,  mmlified  to  meet  the  spetnal  needs  of  the  infant,  should  be  ren* 
dei^d  available  for  both  rich  find  poor.  At  the  same  time  mothers 
should  be  instructed  regarding  the  special  requirements  necessary 
to  succeBsfid  artificial  feedings  including  the  care  and  admmistmtiDD 
of  milk  in  the  home. 

Private  philanthropy  has  led  the  way.  The  public,  through  its 
official  repre^ntatives,  should  assume  its  share  of  responsibility,  both 
bwaut^e  of  economic  and  sanitary  considerations,  and  provide  infants^ 
milk  depots  for  improving  the  physical  well-being  of  the  children 
who  are  destined  to  become  the  active  producing  members  of  the  eom- 
muuitv  of  the  future. 


■ 


20.  PASTEURIZATION. 
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PASTEDRIZATION. 


By  Milton  J.  Rosenau. 

Surgeon  and  Director  Hygienic  Laboratory,  Public  Health  and  Marine- Hospital 
Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Pasteurization  as  applied  to  milk  consists  in  heating  it  for  a  short 
period  of  time  at  a  temperature  below  the  boiling  point,  followed  by 
rapid  chilling.  As  we  now  understand  it,  the  object  is  not  so  much 
to  preserve  the  milk  as  it  is  to  destroy  the  harmful  bacteria  and  their 
products. 

PasUMir  in  1860-1864  studied  the  "  diseases  "  of  wine,  and  found 
that  it  was  sufficient  to  heat  wine  for  a  few  moments  at  a  temperature 
of  from  50°  to  i)0^  C.  in  order  to  prevent  souring  and  abnormal  fer- 
mentation. In  1868  the  successful  experiment  was  made  of  sending  a 
cargo  of  heated  wine  aroiyid  the  world  upon  the  frigate  La  Syhile. 

Following  the  Franco- Prussian  war,  Pasteur  studied  the  **  dis- 
eases ''  of  beer,  and  found  that  beer  could  be  preserved  by  being  sub- 
jected to  a  temperature  of  from  50°  to  55°  C.  The  application  of  this 
process  gave  rise  to  the  new  term  "  Pasteurization,"  which  soon  be- 
came current  in  technical  language. 

It  was  not  until  1886  that  the  distinguished  chemist  Soxhlet  ad- 
vised the  heating  of  milk  for  infant  feeding  and  described  an  appa- 
ratus for  carrying  out  the  process  in  the  home.  To  Soxhlet  will  ever 
remain  tlie  merit  of  having  systematized  and  popularized  the  heating 
of  milk  for  the  special  use  of  infants. 

In  addition  to  heating  the  milk,  Soxhlet  divided  the  day's  quantity 
conveniently  into  nursing  bottles,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  so 
shajx»(l  and  arranged  as  to  l)e  readily  cleansed  and  sterilized,  upon  the 
importance  of  all  of  which  he  properly  laid  stre.ss. 

Soxhlet  made  the  mistake  of  regarding  milk,  heated  for  a  brief 
period  at  about  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  as  sterilized.  He 
also  placed  undue  stress  upon  a  special  stopper  that  hermetically  and 
automatically  sealed  the  flasks  in  cooling. 
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In  America,  the  Archives  of  Pediatrics  contains  no  reference  to 
the  sterilization  of  milk  until  1888.  In  1889  Jacobi,"  who  had  long 
practiced  and  taught  the  wisdom  of  boiling  milk  for  infant  feeding, 
makes  reference  to  the  use  of  Soxhlet's  apparatus. 

It  was  soon  pointed  out  by  bacteriologists  that  Soxhlet's  process 
was  not  sufficient  to  sterilize  the  milk,  and  that  the  remaining  organ- 
isms grew  and,  according  to  Fliigge,  were  capable  of  producing  harm- 
ful results. 

Further,  it  was  found  that  the  heating  of  milk  for  prolonged  pe- 
riods or  at  high  temperatures  was  neither  necessary  nor  desirable; 
and  recourse  was  then  had  to  the  pasteurization  process.  As  will  be 
shown  later,  the  confusion  between  "  sterilized  "  and  "  pasteurized '' 
milk  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  throwing  discredit  upon  the 
latter  process. 

Harm  has  also  been  done  by  the  misleading  use  of  the  term  "  pasteu- 
rized milk,"  which  has  popularly  been  construed  to  mean  a  superior 
quality  of  milk,  in  the  same  sense  that  antiseptic  surgery  is  a  great 
advance  upon  the  old  time  methods.  *•  Pasteurized  milk "  really 
means  heated  milk,  and  is  not  necessarily  synonymous  with  '"  clean 
milk,"  "  good  milk,"  or  ''  pure  milk."  The  particular  object  of  the 
heating  is  to  destroy  the  harmful  bacteria.  In  order  to  correct  this 
misconception  concerning  "  pasteurized  milk,"  it  would  be  better  to 
discontinue  the  use  of  the  term  and  use  in  its  place  *'  heated  milk," 
stating  the  degree  of  heat  and  the  time  of  exposure  on  each  bottle,  as 
well  as  the  date  on  which  the  milk  was  heated. 

Pasteurization  does  not  mean  simply  the  lieating  of  milk;  the 
subsequent  rapid  cooling  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  process. 

Pasteurized  milk  must  be  handled  with  the  same  care  as  raw  milk, 
if  not  greater.  Pathogenic  bacteria  grow  more  readily  in  heated 
than  in  raw  milk.  The  ''germicidal"  properties  of  the  milk  are 
destroyed  by  high  heating,  and  finally  the  surviving  bacteria  do 
not  have  so  hard  a  struggle  for  existence  in  the  heated  milk.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  pasteurization  kills  only  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  nonspore-bearing  bacteria,  and  that  a  large  number  of 
micro-organisms  remain  and,  if  permitted  to  grow  and  multiply, 
they  may  occasionally  produce  undesirable  (lualities  or  perhaps 
poisonous  properties  in  the  milk. 

If  heated  milk  is  cooled  slowly  it  remains  at  a  temperature  be- 
twecMi  20  and  ;^T"  C.  for  a  long  time.  This  is  the  best  temj^erature 
for  the  development  of  bacteria  and  their  tonic  j)roducts,  and  it  re- 
(luii'es  only  a  few  hours  under  such  conditions  to  produce  an  enor- 
mous ofrowth. 


oArcli.  Pediat.,  N.  Y.,  1SS!>,  1517. 
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It  must  be  quite  evident  to  anyone  who  gives  the  matter  thought- 
ful attention  that  the  heating  of  milk,  like  the  use  of  antiseptics,  is  an 
oxpodient  rather  than  an  ideal  procedure.  ''Antisepsis  "  was  a  great 
inipr()V(»ment  in  surgery,  but  "  asepsis,''  or  the  absence  of  germs,  is 
the  ideal.  In  the  same  sense,  heating  improve  bacteria-laden  and 
dirty  milk,  but  clean  milk  is  the  end  we  must  seek.  "  Pure  milk  is 
better  than  purified  milk." 

Milk  presents  the  strange  contradiction  of  being  the  most  whole- 
some single  foodstuff,  and  sometimes  one  of  the  most  poisonous  of 
all  foods.  A  single  feeding  of  a  few  gills  of  milk  containing  patho- 
genic bacteria  or  the  toxic  products  of  bacterial  activity  frequently 
results  in  sickness  and  death.  Milk  sometimes  contains  such  violent 
poisons  as  to  cause  death  in  a  few  hours.  Ordinarily,  milk  contains 
very  many  bacteria;  in  fact,  milk  containing  less  than  10,000  bac- 
teria [wv  cubic  centimeter  is  considered  of  excellent  quality,  and  milk 
containing  100,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  is  generally  consid- 
ered good. 

Of  all  foodstuffs,  milk  is  the  most  difficult  to  preserve  pure  and 
liandle  with  success.  It  requires  not  only  intelligence,  but  a  high 
degnn*  of  technical  training,  as  well  as  incessant  vigilance,  to  produce 
a  clean  and  safe  milk.  Many  l)elieve  that  this  end  may  be  accom- 
plished by  official  supervision  and  a  good  system  of  inspection.  How- 
ever, we  can  scarcelj'  conceive  of  any  system  of  surveillance  of  the 
milk  supply  that  will  prevent  its  occasional  contamination.  In  fact, 
the  liighest  grade  of  certified  milk  has  at  times  been  accused  of  caus- 
ing outbreaks  of  disease.  Such  lapses  are  infrequent  and  the  danger 
slight.  These  facts  are  stated  not  as  an  argument  that  certified  milk 
should  l)e  pasteurized,  but  simpl}^  to  show  the  difficulties  of  obtaining 
a  safe  raw  product. 

Preventive  measures  are  better  than  corrective  ones.  Pasteuriza- 
tion can  not  atone  for  filth.  Milk  should  be  produced  under  clean 
conditions  and  kept  clean  and  it  would  not  then  have  to  be  purified. 
Hut  we  nuist  guard  against  enemies  as  long  as  they  exist.  We  would 
all  like  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  armies  and  navies,  but  pres- 
ent conditions  demand  their  maintenance.  The  same  is  true  of  harm- 
ful bacteria  in  milk;  so  long  as  the  average  market  milk  is  apt  to 
contain  these  insidious  foes,  the  only  protection  we  have  is  to  destroy 
them  with  heat. 

There  can  be  no  more  objection  to  the  heating  of  milk  for  the  use 
of  adults  and  children  above  the  age  of  8  years  than  there  is  to  the 
cooking  of  meat.     Even  F'lugge,*'  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  sound  the 


"  FlUj:j?o:  Die  Aiifpiben  und  I^Istungen  der  MilchsteriHsimng  gegentll)er  den 
Darmkrankheiten  der  SaugUnge.   Zeit.  f.  Hyg.,  vol.  17,  1894,  p.  272. 
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warning  that  heated  milk  may  subsequently  develop  poisonous  prop- 
erties for  infants,  has  no  objection  to  the  heating  of  milk  for  the  use 
of  adults  and  children  above  the  age  of  3  years. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  Is  the  danger  from  the  use  of  the 
average  raw  market  milk  really  a  serious  one?  Our  investigations « 
in  Washington  have  shown  that  the  general  market  milk  is,  for  the 
most  part,  old,  stale  and  dirty  (last  year  the  milk  averaged  over  22,- 
000,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter,  and  this  year  over  11,000,000), 
and  further,  that  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
which  occurred  during  the  summer  'of  1906  in  Washington  were  cer- 
tainly attributable  to  contaminated  milk.  Similar  conditions  have 
been  found  in  other  cities  wherever  the  matter  has  been  investigated. 
In  addition  to  typhoid  fever,  the  milk  frequently  conveys  the  infec- 
tion of  tuberculosis,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  diarrhoeal  and  other 
diseases.  One  needs  only  to  refer  to  other  parts  of  this  bulletin  to 
assure  himself  of  the  amount  of  death  and  disease  caused  by  impure 
milk.  That  phase  of  the  subject  therefore  needs  no  further  emphasis 
here. 

The  average  commercial  milk  of  large  cities  is  not  a  safe  food. 
The  principal  reason  for  this  is  the  ignorance  and  indifference  of 
those  engaged  in  the  dairy  business,  filthy  barns,  unclean  and  un- 
healthy cows,  improper  care  of  containers,  insufficient  cooling  of  the 
milk,  long  transportation,  unnecessary  and  frequent  handling,  im- 
perfect cleaning  and  lack  of  sterilization  of  the  bottles,  and  the  fre- 
quent close  association  with  contagions  disease. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  clean  fresh  milk  supply  is  soon 
appreciated  when  we  investigate  the  subject  in  any  large  city.  For 
instance,  in  Washington  the  milk  supply  conies  from  over  1,000 
different  dairy  farms,  situated  in  the  surrounding  counties  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland.  Some  of  the  cream  comes  from  distant  points 
in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  Boston  gets  a  large  part  of  its 
milk  supply  from  distances  of  40  to  100  miles.  The  milk  supply 
of  the  city  of  New  York  is  produced  at  85,000  farms  scattered  over 
5  different  States,  passes  through  400  creameries,  and  comes  over  12 
different  lines  of  transportation.  Some  of  the  milk,  at  certain  sea- 
sons, reaches  New  York  from  Canada,  and  shipments  of  cream  arrive 
daily  from  Ohio.  One  hundred  and  fifty  Avholesale  dealers  are  en- 
raged in  the  business  and  the  retail  stores  number  12,000,  the  daily 
consumption  being  1,500,000  (juarts.  From  this  extreme  case  we  will 
find  every  grade  of  complexity  down  to  the  small  village  and  the 
individual  farmhouse  where  fresh  milk  may  be  obtained  twice  daily. 

^Kosoiijui,  Lumsdcn.  and  Kastle,  Hull.  35,  Ilyg.  Lab.,  U.  S.  Pub.  Health  & 
Mar.-llosp.  Serv.,  Wash.,  361  pp. 
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In  New  York  only  16,000  quarts  of  the  total  of  1,500,000  quarts  daily 
used  are  *'  certified  "  as  clean  milk. 

THE  EXTENT  OF  PASTETJBIZATION. 

Freeman  tells  that  it  was  about  1892  that  the  sterilization  of  the 
milk  in  the  tenements  of  New  York  was  widely  adopted.  So  general 
has  this  become  that  the  inspectors  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for 
Medical  Research,  when  recently  seeking  statistics  concerning  the 
effect  of  different  sorts  of  food  on  the  health  of  babies  in  the  tene- 
ments, were  able  to  find  scarcely  any  infants  that  were  fed  on  raw 
milk. 

It  is  now  estimated  that  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  daily  milk 
supplied  to  the  city  of  New  York  is  pasteurized. 

About  123,250  of  the  total  of  368,489  quarts  of  milk  which  come  to 
Boston  daily  are  subjected  to  commercial  pasteurization. 

Pasteurization  in  bulk  is  practiced  on  a  large  scale  in  the  cream- 
eries of  P2urope,  particularly  in  Denmark  and  Grermany.  In  Ber- 
lin antl  Copenhagen  especially,  commercially  pasteurized  milk  is 
in  general  use.  In  Denmark,  in  fact,  paragraph  6  of  the  law 
of  March  26,  1898,  relating  to  measures  for  combatting  tubercu- 
losis in  cattle  and  hogs,  requires  that  all  skimmed  and  bottled  milk 
from  Danish  dairies  to  be  used  for  feeding  animals  must  first  be 
heated  to  85°  C.  This  law,  which  went  into  effect  June  1,  1899,  Avas 
revised  in  1903,  and  again  on  February  5,  1904,  by  requiring  the 
products  to  be  heated  to  80°  C.  and  adding  to  the  products  requiring 
pasteurization,  cream  used  for  the  manufacture  of  export  butter. 
Paragraph  7  of  the  same  law  requires  that  only  such  milk  and  butter- 
milk may  be  brought  into  Denmark  as  has  been  heated  to  at  least 
80°  C.  The  Minister  of  Agriculture  is,  however,  permitted  to  make 
certain  exceptions." 

In  France  the  heating  of  milk  is  practiced  by  the  wholesale  dealers 
who  supply  Paris.  A  portion  of  the  milk  sold  in  certain  of  the  larger 
cities  of  France  and  of  the  milk  distributed  from  the  milk  depots 
('•  gouttes  (le  lait  '■)  is  also  first  heated.  Much  of  the  cream  destined 
for  Paris  is  pasteurized. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  MILK  PBODUCEP  BY  HEATING. 

The  changes  produced  in  milk  by  heating  depend  upon  the  degree 
of  heat  and  the  length  of  exposure.  The  exposure  of  milk  to  a  tem- 
perature of  60°  C.  for  a  short  time  does  not  appreciably  affect  its 
rht^mical   and   physical   properties.     The  boiling  of  milk,  however, 

'^  Adolf  Keitz,  Milclihyjijit'ne  u.  Tuberkulosebekaiupfung  In  Daneniark  u. 
SrhwtMli'ii,  Znjrleith  ein  Beitrag  zur  Technlk  Pastcurisierapparute.  Zelt  t, 
Fleisch-  u.  Milchhygiene,  1905-0,  10,  p.  143. 
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produces  pronounced  changes.    These  changes  consists  mainly  of  the 
following : 

Decomposition  of  the  lecithin  and  nuclein. 

Diminution  of  the  organic  phosphorous.  y 

Increase  of  inorganic  phosphorous. 

Precipitation  of  the  calcium  and  magnesium  salts  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  phosphates. 

Expulsion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  carbon  dioxide. 

Caramelization  or  burning  of  a  certain  portioD  of  the  milk  sugar 
(lactose),  causing  the  brownish  color. 

Partial  disarrangement  of  the  normal  emulsion  and  coalescence  of 
some  of  the  fat  globules. 

Coagulation  of  the  serum  albumin,  which  begins  at  75°  C. 

The  casein  is  rendered  less  easy  of  coagulation  by  rennet  .md  is 
more  slowly  and  imperfectly  acted  upon  by  pepsin  and  pancreatin. 

Boiling  gives  the  milk  a  "  cooked  "  taste. 

The  cream  does  not  rise  well,  if  at  all. 

When  the  milk  reaches  about  60°  C,  a  scum  forms  on  the  surface 
which  consists  of — 

Fatty  matter 45.42 

Casein  and  albuminoid 50.86 

Ash r    3.72 

Milk  heated  in  closed  vessels  does  not  form  a  pellicle  even  when 
the  temperature  reaches  100°  or  110°  C.  Milk  heated  in  the  open 
air  after  cooling  forms  a  pellicle  on  the  surface  which  renews  itself 
if  it  is  removed.  It  seems  that  this  pellicle  is  due  mainly  to  the 
drying  of  the  upper  layer  of  the  liquid.  The  cream  probably jdoes 
not  rise  well  in  heated  milk,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  viscosity 
of  the  liquid  in  which  it  is  emulsified. 

Heat  kills  the  ferments  in  milk,"  which  according  to  some  authors 
play  a  useful  role  in  digestion  and  metabolism.  ^Ye  have  no  direct 
knowledge  of  the  utility  of  these  ferments.  For  the  child  to  digest 
and  assimilate  cow's  milk  to  advantage  the  complex  albuminous  sub- 
stances must  first  be  broken  down  by  the  processes  of  digestion  into 
simpler  i)roducts  and  again  synthetized.  In  other  words  cow  pro- 
teins must  be  converted  into  human  proteins.  In  this  process  fer- 
ments ])lay  an  essential  role.     We  know  that  the  digestive  tube  con- 

''Ilippiiis  (I)eiit.  ukhI.  Woch.,  vol.  27,  1!H)1,  p.  481,  502)  states  that  the  oxi- 
dizing: fcrnifiits  niv  al)le  to  withstand  tempera tu res  between  G0°  and  G5°C.  for 
a  lon;r  time,  l)nl  are  destroyed  after  a  sliort  exposure  to  70°C.  The  lipase,  or 
fat-sp!ittin^  f(»rment,  witlistands  one  lionr's  heating  at  (J0°C.,  or  62^  for  a 
sliort  time:  is  weakened  at  G.'^,  and  destroyed  at  G4°C.  The  proteolytic  fer- 
niont  withstands  ono  lionr's  hoatin;r  at  tJu"  or  half  an  hour  at  (>5°C.  The  amy- 
lase withstands  one  hour  at  (Mf  and  is  only  destroyed  at  75°  C.  See  also  Kastle 
and  Uoberts'  article  No.  10,  p.  307,  this  bulletin. 
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tains  ferments  that  dissolve  and  break  up  the  complex  proteins  into 
simpler  substances,  but  concerning  the  rearrangement  of  the  molec- 
ular structure  into  the  form  best  suited  for  assimilation  we  have 
little  definite  knowledge.  While  ferments  play  an  active  part  in 
lK)th  tlie  breaking  down  and  the  building  up  processes,  it  remains  for 
future  investigation  to  determine  which  particular  ferments  are  help- 
ful in  the  latter  process.  It  has  been  abundantly  shown  by  laboratory 
work  that  the  ferments  in  milk,  or  most  of  them,  at  least,  can  with- 
stand a  temperature  ranging  from  60°  to  65°  C.  for  some  time  with- 
out material  injury.  Between  65°  and  70°  most  of  these  are  weakened 
in  their  activity,  and  between  70°  to  80°  all  of  them  are  destroyed 
even  after  relatively  short  exposure.     (Kastle.) 

The  heating  of  the  milk  produces  a  decomposition  of  the  albumi- 
noid matter,  manifesting  itself  by  the  production  of  a  little  hydrogen 
sulphid.  This  gas  may  also  be  produced  by  the  action  of  micro- 
organisms. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  heating  of  milk  renders  a  part  of  the  phos- 
j)hates  insoluble,  and  that  this  change  favors  rachitis  in  children  arti- 
ficially fed  with  it.  On  the  other  hand  it  appears  to  be  the  general 
opinion  of  physicians  that  rachitis  is  the  result  of  defective  alimenta- 
tion, due  to  causes  other  than  the  changes  in  heated  milk. 

The  heating  of  milk  for  half  an  hour  at  a  temperature  of  150°  F. 
(65°  C.)  or  over,  has  the  effect  of  entirely  preventing  the  rising  of 
the  cream  or  of  delaying  it  very  materially.  In  normal  milk  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  fat  droplets  agglutinate  into  tiny  globules 
or  masses.  At  a  temperature  of  65°  C.  or  above,  these  clusters  are 
broken  down  and  the  globules  are  more  homogeneously  distributed 
throughout  the  fluid. 

The  cooked  or  scalded  taste  appears  at  about  70°  C.,and  becomes 
more  pronounced  the  higher  the  temperature.  This  is  due  perhaps  to 
changes  in  the  nitrogenous  products  in  the  milk.  The  loss  of  certain 
gases  also  ahers  the  taste,  so  that  milk  heated  in  closed  vessels  has  a 
much  less  pronounced  flavor  than  if  heated  in  open  vessels. 

TEMPEKATUBE  AND  TIME  OF  HEATING. 

The  two  dominant  factors  that  control  the  temperature  and  time 
at  which  the  milk  should  be  pasteurized  are  (1)  the  thermal  death 
points  of  pathogenic  bacteria,  and  (2)  the  ferments  in  the  milk. 
The  fii-sl  must  l)e  surely  killed  or  weakened  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
eliminate  danger,  and  the  second  must  not  be  aflfected  sufficiently  to 
*' devitalize ''  the  milk.'' 


'^  KofiTi'iicc  to  the  article  uiK>n  **  The  germicidal  property  of  milk,"  Rosenau 
and  McCoy,  p.  447,  shows  tliat  a  teuii)erature  of  60°  for  twenty  mlDUtes  but 
slijrhtly  affects  this  proiK>rty  of  fresh  raw  niUk.    In  old  mUk  the  so     i 
icidul  action  disappears  spontaneously. 
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So  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  from  our  present  knowledge  the  best 
temperature  is  60°  C.  continued  twenty  minutes.  A  higher  degree  of 
heat  for  a  short  time  is  just  as  eflFective  so  far  as  the  destruction  of 
the  bacteria  is  concerned,  but  perhaps  less  desirable  from  other  stand- 
points. 

It  may  be  confidently  stated  that  the  tubercle  bacillus,  as  well  as 
the  specific  micro-organism  causing  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  dvi^ 
entery,  cholera  etc.,  are  all  rendered  harmless  by  heating  to  (>0°  C.  for 
twenty  minutes.  This  opinion  is  based  not  only  upon  experimental 
data  which  have  been  obtained  in  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  and  shortly 
to  be  published,  but  upon  the  experience  and  experiments  of  many 
others  who  have  investigated  this  subject.  It  is  fortunate  that  the 
thermal  death  points  of  bacteria  are  below  those  of  the  ferments  in 
milk,  for  in  this  way  all  infectiousness  may  be  destroyed  without 
devitalizing  the  milk. 

So  far  as  the  true  bacterial  toxines  are  concerned,  our  knowledge  is 
not  so  precise.  We  know  that  the  true  bacterial  toxines  are  thermo- 
labile,  that  is,  readily  affected  by  heat.  Kitasato«  showed  that  (ia^  C. 
and  above  is  sufficient  to  destroy  tetanus  toxine  in  five  minutes  or  less. 
It  will  sometimes  withstand  60°  C.  for  ten  minutes,  but  is  destroyed 
at  ()0°  C.  for  twenty  minutes. 

Diphtheria  toxine  is  also  rendered  almost  inert  at  about  60°,  and 
botulism  toxine  is  almost  equally  sensitive  to  heat. 

There  is  a  group  of  bacterial  poisons,  however,  which  resists  high 
temperatures.  P'or  instance,  Marshal  and  (lallston  found  that  heat- 
ing the  cell  substance  of  B.  coli  commune  to  134°  C.  for  fifteen  min- 
utes (lid  not  appreciably  lessen  its  toxicity.  Coolev  and  Vaughan 
heated  the  same  substance  in  a  sealed  tube  to  KU""  C.  without  ren- 
derinir  it  inert.  \^aui:han  states  further  in  his  recent  Shattuck  h^-- 
ture  that  many  crude  bacterial  poisons  withstand  the  boiling  teni- 
]H'rature.  The  natui'e  of  these  poisons  is  not  known.  They  an*  ol>- 
lained  by  laboratory  devices  and  similar  substances  have  ne\ei'  Ikh'h 
found  in   market   milk. 

It  nuist  further  be  observed  that  the  poisonous  projxMnie^  a{  all 
these  substances  have  mostly  been  determined  by  inoculation  experi- 
ments and  not  by  feeding.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  milk  may  at 
timers  contain  heat-resisting  poisons,  but  their  existence  has  been  in- 
ferred, not  demonstrated.  Kniphasis  is  placed  upon  this  seemingly 
inconsecjuential  point,  for  the  reason  that  one  of  the  principid  ohj«M- 
tions  to  pasteurization  has  always  beiMi  that  the  heat  do<»s  not  iuhv<- 
sarily  destroy  the  poisonous  j)ro(lucts  of  bacterial  activity.  If  such 
stal)le  poisons  are   present    in    milk,  and   heat   does  not   render  tlitMu 

"  Kit.isatn.  S.  :  i:\|KMMineiit('lh'  riitcrsnclnin;:('ii  (ilMT  tins  'IVtaiuisjrift.  Zeit.  f. 
Ilyt:..  vol.  10.  isin.  !►.  lm;7. 
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inert  it  is  a  limitation,  not  a  disadvantage  of  the  process.  If  heat- 
resisting  poisons  are  present  in  milk  the  raw  product  will  be  quite  as 
t()xi(*  as  the  heated,  probably  more  so,  for  the  heat  may  check  the  fur- 
ther production  of  such  substances  by  its  destructive  action  upon 
bacteria. 

At  first,  *'  sterilization  "  at  or  above  the  boiling  point  was  at- 
teinj)te(l.  It  was  soon  shown  that  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  ster- 
ilize milk  on  account  of  the  resistant  spores,  and  further,  that  a  high 
degree  of  heat  may  produce  undesirable  changes.  A  more  precise 
knowledge  of  the  objects  to  be  attained  has  gradually  resulted  in  low* 
ering  the  temperature  and  shortening  the  time.  Temperatures  varying 
from  05°  to  ()0°  C,  and  periods  varying  from  a  moment  to  two  hours, 
have  been  variously  recommended  for  the  pasteurization  of  milk.  As 
li  rule  the  controlling  factor  is  the  thermal  death  point  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus. 

The  temperature  and  time  determined  by  various  authorities  for 
milk  pasteurization  follows: 


Frpomano 

Frwman  b 

Forster  c 

Smith.  Th.d 

Opponholmer  ' 

Hippius  / 

Bitter  a 

HesjM^* 

Uus84>ll  A'  Ilastingfl  ' 


a  Freeman,  Arch.  Pediat.,  N.  Y.  (1898),  v.  15,  p.  614. 

b  Frwman,  Jour.  A.  Med.  Aaan.,  Vol.  XLIX,  Nov.  23,  1907,  21,  p.  1740. 

r  Forster.  Hyg.  Rundachau,  Bcrl.  (1892),  v.  2  (20),  16.  Okt.,  p.  872. 

d  Smith,  Th..  J.  Exper.  Med.,  N.  Y.  (1899),  v.  4,  p.  233. 

'  Oppenheimer.  Munch,  med.  Wchnachr.  (1899),  v.  46,  p.  1462.  ^ 

/  Ilippius.  Jahrb.  f.  Kinderh.  (1905),  v.  61,  pp.  365-384. 

g  Bitter,  Ztschr.  f.  Uyg.,  Lelpt.  (1890),  v.  8,  p.  255. 

A  Heaae,  Ztschr.  f.  II yg.,  Leipr.  (1900),  v.  34,  p.  347. 

i  Russell  and  Hastings.  17  Ann.  Rep.,  Agric.  Exper.  St.,  Univ.  Wis.  (1900),  p.  170. 

In  view  of  certain  diflFerences  of  opinion  concerning  the  tempera- 
ture and  time  of  milk  pasteurization,  the  definition  still  lacks  com- 
pletene.ss.  Therefore  the  misconceptions  and  confusions  concerning 
the  use  of  the  term  *^  pasteurized  milk  "  have  added  to  the  prejudice 
against  the  process.  We  should  protest  against  a  word  which  means 
n  <n')ii'r<ilit\j  and  again  insist  upon  all  pasteurized  milk  being  prop- 
(  rif/  hibcled  with  the  degree  of  heat^  the  period  of  time^  and  also  with 
the  diifc  on  which  it  was  subjected  to  the  process. 

So  far  as  we  may  conclude  from  the  evidence  at  hand,  the  heat- 
ing of  milk  to  60°  C.  for  twenty  minutes  destroys  pathogenic  micro- 
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orgfiniims"  without  injuriously  a ff fueling  its  compos^ition  or  qimlity 
fiiul  without  iiensibly  hurting  its  food  value,  Wq  have  authority  for 
the  statement  that  milk  pasteurized  at  GO'*  C.  for  tTventy  tuiniite^  i$ 
*'  live  "  milk,  rich  in  zymogens,  and  that  such  milk  nitains  entirely 

the  taste  of  fresh  milk  and  in  £[uite  an  digestible. 

THE  BACTEBIA  AND  TOXIlffS  CONCEBNED. 

Despite  the  great  amount  nf  work  done  n\K)ii  this  subject,  there  lal 
diversity  of  opinion  a.s  to  which  particular  varieties?  of  btif*ft'nt 
[mnd  their  varied  products  are  responsible  for  the  large  gi'otip  of  dfe* 
ea.ses  compri^<?d  under  the  term  '*  gaistro-inte^stinal  infection,s,*^  Then* 
can  he  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  direct  relation  l>etweeii  the  hacteriii 
and  their  products  in  milk  and  the  bowel  complaints  of  diildren. 
It  is  als*>  clear  that  tlie^se  are  not  all  acute  specific  disea^ie^  due 
to  one  cause.  The  factors  are  ccitnplex.  It  is  not  only  the*  Iminerii 
and  their  poisons  in  the  milk,  but  also  the  bacteria  always  con- 
tained in  the  gastro-intestinal  taiuil,  that  play  an  important  putt. 
While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  llmt  milk  sows  the  seed  and  often  actu- 
ally contains  the  poison ,  it  is  also  well  known  that  a  derangied  diges- 
tion,  which  favom  abnormal  fermentation  and  putrefaction  of  tlie 
milk  with  hi  the  Innjy,  n'sidtiiig  in  the  cla.ss  of  affections  known  us 
''auto-infections''  and  *' auto- intoxications,"  hei^  plays  a  definite 
nMe,  All  clinicians  agree  that  the  first  essential  for  the  snecessful 
iroMtment  of  tin*  gastro- intestinal  ilist*nses  of  cliildreri  is  to  iit  uncv 
discontinue  the  use  of  milk.  The  great  prevalence  of  this  class  of 
diseases  in  the  heated  months  of  summer  makes  it  perfectly  plain  that 
the  depressing  influences  of  heat  seriously  affect  the  resistance  of 
the  infant.  At  the  same  time  the  heat  favors  the  growth  and  mul- 
tiplication of  the  bacteria  in  the  milk. 

Children  vary  much  in  their  susceptibility  to  the  bacteria  and  the 
bacterial  products  concerned.  The  same  milk  may  act  as  a  violent 
poison  to  one  child  while  another  living  under  the  same  conditions 
may  escape. 

Fliigge  «  laid  particular  stress  upon  the  peptonizing  bacteria  which 
for  the  most  part  are  spore-bearing  organisms.  The  spores  survive 
the  heat  of  pasteurization  and  have  a  free  field  for  growth  and 
activity.  As  a  rule  the  organisms  known  as  the  lactic  acid  group 
gain  the  ascendency  in  raw  milk,  and  these  bacteria  have  a  restraining 
effect  upon  the  great  majority  of  other  species.  Fliigge  found  3  of 
the  12  peptonizing  bacteria  isolated  by  him  from  heated  milk  to  have 
poisonous  properties.    Pure  cultures  in  milk,  when  injected  into  lab- 

»  FlUgge,  C. :  Die  Aufgaben  und  Leistungen  der  Milch-SterUtsining  gegenflber 
den  Darmkraukheiten  der  SauUuge.     Zeit.  f.  Hyg.,  voL  17,  1894,  p.  272. 
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onitory  animals,  caused  severe  symptoms  and  in  one  instance  when 
fed  to  a  puppy  produced  fatal  diarrhea. 

Followin<r  Flii^ge,  attention  was  focused  upon  the  peptonizing 
action  of  bacteria.  The  evidence  is  contradictory,  but  for  the  most 
j)art,  Kliig<i^e's  contentions  have  not  been  confirmed.  Recent  investi- 
pitions  show  that  the  cleavage  of  proteids  by  bacteria  is  much  more 
Iiki»  that  caused  by  the  digestive  juices  than  has  heretofore  been  sup- 
l)()se(l.  There  is  little  evidence  for  the  view  that  poisonous  substances 
can  Ik»  formed  by  the  direct  cleavage  of  proteids  by  bacteria;  in  fact 
the  two  l)ost  known  of  the  bacterial  poisons  (diphtheria  and  tetanus 
toxines)  can  be  produced  in  proteid-free  media. 

The  bacterial  toxinet*, — Much  has  been  written  upon  "  toxines  "  in 
milk.  However,  when  we  sift  the  matter  down  we  find  that  we 
know  practically  nothing  of  the  true  bacterial  toxines  concerned. 

Toxines  are  soluable  chemical  substances  of  unknown  composition 
that  j)roduce  jwisonous  symptoms  after  a  definite  period  of  incuba- 
tion and  are  capable  of  inducing  immunity  as  a  result  of  the  produc- 
tion of  antil)odies. 

We  are  acquainted  with  very  few  bacterial  toxines.  The  best 
examples  are  tetanus,  diphtheria,  and  the  toxine  produced  by  the 
/iarillffft  hofidismus.  These  toxines  are  not  resistant  to  heat;  they 
are  all  rendered  practically  inert  at  a  temperature  of  G0°  C. 

Bacterial  toxines  are  not  the  result  of  proteolytic  action  upon  the 
all)uniins  contained  in  the  media  in  which  they  grow.  They  may 
Im»  secreted  by,  or  result  from,  the  breaking  down  of  proteids  of  the 
bacterial  cell.  Concerning  their  mode  of  production  and  their  chem- 
ical nature  we  have  no  definite  knowledge. 

None  of  the  true  toxines  are  poisonous  when  taken  by  the  mouth 
except  the  l)otulism  toxine.  For  instance,  the  strongest  one  known 
(tetanus)  is  harmless  when  taken  by  the  mouth."  We  have  given  a 
guinea  pig  24,000  and  a  mouse  8,000  minimal  lethal  doses  by  the 
mouth  without  appreciable  effect.  It  is,  therefore,  plain  that  the 
effects  of  a  toxic  substance  found  in  milk  when  injected  into  labora- 
tory animals  is  no  criterion  of  its  effect  when  taken  by  the  mouth. 

Particular  attention  is  drawn  to  this  fact  because  much  of  the 
experimental  work  upon  the  poisonous  substances  in  milk  has  been 
done  by  injecting  these  substances  into  the  tissues  of  lower  animals. 
It  is  now  plain  that  violent  poisons,  when  introduced  subcutaneously, 
may  be  inert  when  taken  by  the  mouth.  We  must  also  be  cautious 
in  interpreting  feeding  experiments  upon  lower  animals  as  applied 
to  man.  especially  when  we  consider  the  great  differences  in  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  gastro-intestinal  tracts  of  different  species.  This 
difference  is  marked  even  among  infants,^  for  there  is  evidence  in 

<>  Snake  vemou  is  also  harmless  by  the  mouth. 
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support  of  the  fact  that  not  all  persons  taking  poisonous  milk  suffer 
equally,  and  some  escape  altogether. 

The  endotoxines  and  bacterial  proteids  are  poisonous  substances 
which  are  more  or  less  firmly  retained  by  the  living  bacterial  cells. 
The  poisonous  action  of  these  so-called  "  toxines  "  is  closely  associated 
with  the  phenomenon  of  anaphylaxis."  We  are  not  yet  suflSciently 
well  acquainted  with  the  composition  and  mode  of  action  of  this  im- 
portant class  of  poisons  to  formulate  their  relation  to  milk. 

The  colon  group, — The  type  of  this  large  group  of  bacteria  was 
first  described  by  Escherich  as  Bacillus  coli  commune.  \\Tiile  the 
colon  bacillus  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  certain  pyogenic  and  septi- 
cemic conditions,  its  power  to  produce  harm  in  milk  is  uncertain. 
Normally  it  is  practically  always  present  in  the  lower  intestines  of 
mammalian  animals,  where  it  doubtlesis  serves  a  useful  purpose  per- 
haps by  keeping  in  check  other  harmful  varieties. 

Tlie  colon  bacillus  was  at  one  time  regarded  as  the  common  cause 
of  various  diarrheal  infections,  but  it  has  now  been  differentiated  into 
the  dysentery  bacillus,  the  typhoid  bacillus,  and  other  closely  allietl 
species.  Even  now  it  is  difficult  to  disassociate  its  action  from  that  of 
its  closely  allied  cousin,  the  B,  lacticus  aerogenes.  These  two  organ- 
isms sometimes  induce  excessive  fermentation  of  lactose  and  other 
"Sugars  with  the  production  of  irritating  acids  (especially  acetic  and 
lactic)  and  at  the  same  time  liberate  an  excessive  amount  of  gas, 
thereby  causing  diarrhea. 

The  typhoid  bacillus, — It  is  known  that  this  bacillus  often  con- 
taminates milk  which  thus  becomes  the  vehicle  of  some  of  the  typhoid 
fever  in  hu<^('  cities.  Tlie  paratyphoid  and  paracolon  organisms  an* 
closely  allied  and  may  doubtless  Ix*  transmitted  in  like  manner.  The 
paratyphoid  l)acillus  is  a  frequent  cause  of  meat  poisonin^:,  but  a 
similar  action  in  milk  has  not  been  shown. 

77/ r  (hjsi'iitcrj/  IxictJhis. — Shi<ra.  who  discovered  this  or^misin. 
now  recotrnizes  5  types,  based  on  fermentative  changes.  Thi< 
()r<ranisni,  like  the  typhoid  bacillus,  is  "  heniiparasitic  "  in  the  s4Mw* 
used  by  llerter:  that  is,  it  produces  disease  only  when  the  bacilli 
have  been  introduced  in  considerable  numbers  or  have  had  an  oj)}x»r- 
tunity  to  nudtij)ly  owin^r  to  the  feeble  powers  of  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  infected  individual. 


'  I((»senau,  M.  J.,  niwl  Anderson.  John  F. :  A  study  of  the  cause  of  suddoii 
<h';ith  followinK  the  injection  of  hfU'sc  sernni.  HnU.  No.  l*t>  Hj'p.  \A\h.,  V,  s.  iMib. 
IIcjiUli  .S:  Mai-.-IIosj).  Serv..  Washin;:ton.   I'.mm;. 

Uoscnan,  M.  .1..  and  Anderson,  .lolni  F.  :  I'nrther  studies  ujMm  hyi>ersusivj«t:- 
hility  and  innnnnity.  Mnil.  ,\(>.  'M\  Ily^;.  Lab..  V.  S.  Pub.  Health  anil  Mar.- 
llosp  Serv..  Washington.  11H)7. 
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It  seems  that  the  nearer  the  various  varieties  of  dysentery  and 
typhoid  bacilli  approach  the  colon  bacillus  the  less  virulent  they 
bi'conie. 

The  dysentery  bacillus  has  only  been  known  since  1898  and  its  rela- 
tion to  milk  is  not  well  worked  out,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  is  a  means  of  spreading  the  disease. 

The  HarilhiH  proteus  or  jyroteus  vulgaris. — This  is  a  common  organ- 
ism found  frecjuently  in  normal  feces  in  moderate  numbers  and  com- 
monly ccmtaminates  milk.  This  bacillus  produces  the  tryptic  fer- 
ment that  peptonizes  casein  and  it  also  attacks  carbohydrates.  That 
this  or«^anism  may  induce  acute  diseases  of  the  gastrointestinal  tract 
appears  to  l)e  well  established. 

The  tubercle  harilbis. — Tubercle  bacilli  have  frequently  been  found 
in  milk  and  their  relation  to  disease  is  discussed  elsewhere. 

A'o('/t\s  cholera  bacillus, — The  specific  cause  of  cholera  requires  an 
alkaline  medium  in  which  to  grow.  As  milk  is  usually  acid  or  soon 
becomes  acid  the  cholera  vibrio  has  little  chance  of  survival,  though 
small  outbreaks  of  cholera  have  been  traced  to  milk. 

The  MirrococcuH  melitetisis, — ^This  organism  causes  Malta  fever 
anil  is  found  in  goats'  milk.  It  is  fully  discussed  elsewhere  in  this 
bulletin. 

The  /bacillus  diphtheria'. — The  diphtheria  bacillus  finds  favorable 
conditions  for  gi'owth  and  multiplication  in  milk.  A  number  of  out- 
breaks of  diphtheria  have  been  traced  to  milk  so  contaminated. 

Streptococci  and  Staphylococci. — These  form  an  exceedingly 
important  group  of  organisms  on  account  of  their  frequent  and 
exrei)tional  virulence.  They  are  almost  constantly  found  in  milk, 
frecjuently  in  great  numbers.  Herter  says  that  the  human  intestinal 
tract  under  normal  conditions  is  probably  most  of  the  time  free  from 
pathogenic  varieties  of  this  group  of  cocci. 

In  healthy  adults  these*  pathogenic  bacteria  introduced  with  milk 
are  ordinarily  quickly  destroyed  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  tract. 
During  infancy  the  digestive  tract  is  very  much  less  resistant  to 
streptococcic  infection.  An  invasion  of  the  mucous  membrane  by 
strept(K(K*ci  is  of  frequent  occurrence  and  may  be  associated  with 
disturbances  of  almost  any  grade  of  severity. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Bucher  in  this  country,  and  by  Escherich  of 
(ierinany,  that  some  of  the  severest  forms  of  infantile  ileo-colitis  are 
associated  with  streptococcic  infections  and  are  probably  dependent 
upon  them. 

The  Streptococcus  lactis^  first  described  by  Kruse,  has  been  proved 
by  Ileinemann  in  this  country  to  be  one  of  the  common  causes  of 
lactic  acid  fermentation  in  milk.  It  appears  to  be  indistinguishable 
from  the  pathogenic  forms  and  is  always  pi         t  in  market  milk. 
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The  anaerobic  spore-hearing  micro-orgamsma. — Fliigge  first 
pointed  out  the  importance  of  the  anaerobic  spore-bearing  organisms 
in  milk  and  their  relation  to  infantile  diarrheas.  He  especially 
singled  out  the  B.  hutyricus  (Botkin).  It  now  appears  that  Botkin's 
bacillus  represents  two  distinct  micro-organisms.  Herter  considers 
that  the  B,  putrificus  and  the  B,  aerogenes  capavlatiLSj  which  grow  in 
milk,  play  an  important  role  in  intestinal  putrefaction.  The  B. 
-aerogenes  capsulatus^  for  instance,  produces  poisons  belonging  to 
Ae  hemolytic  and  proteolytic  class.  According  to  Kamen,"  it  also 
forms  soluble  poisons  obtainable  by  filtration.  Kamen  likens  this 
poison  to  "  sepsin,"  in  that  it  acts  as  a  respiratory  poison  and  induces 
vomiting,  diarrhea,  tenesmus,  and  death.  This  poison  is  not  de- 
stroyed by  heating  to  60°  for  fifteen  minutes. 

In  addition  to  the  bacteria  and  the  bacterial  products  above  con- 
sidered, the  products  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction  in  milk  have 
long  been  regarded  as  poisonous  substances.  Just  which  of  these 
products  are  the  chief  culprits  is  far  from  being  determined^  although 
much  work  has  been  done  upon  the  subject.  The  best  known  prod- 
ucts of  fermentation  and  putrefaction  are  the  following: 

Acids. — Milk  frequently  contains  lactic,  butyric,  acetic,  and  other 
organic  acids,  which  result  from  the  common  fermentative  changes. 
The  higher  volatile  fatty  acids  come  especially  from  the  spore-bear- 
ing anaerobes,  and  result  from  putrefactive  decomposition  in  the 
milk.  All  these  acids  iire  irritants,  by  virtue  of  their  acid  properties. 
If  present  in  considerable  concentration  in  a  healthy  digestive  tract 
or  in  a  more  moderate  concentration  in  a  person  with  an  irritable 
stomach  or  with  deranged  digestion  they  may  be  factors  in  exciting 
vomiting  or  diarrhea.  It  is  probable  that  when  these  acids  produce 
acut(^  symptoms  they  result  more  from  fermentative  processes  within 
the  ^astro-intestinal  tract  rather  than  from  those  produced  in  milk 
before  it  is  taken. 

The  presence  of  excessive  amounts  of  acids  in  the  intestinal  tract 
may  indirectly  produce  chronic  poisonous  conditions  by  robbing  the 
organism  of  alkali. 

Biix'tc  sffbst(mrcs. — The  true  bacterial  toxines  were  first  thought  by 
chemists  to  be  basic  substances  resembling  alkaloids.  We  now  know 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  Many  basic  substances,  some  of  them  poi- 
sonous, have  been  described  as  ptomaines;  but  their  relation  to  the 
l^oisonous  ])r()perties  of  milk  is  very  doubtful.  Tyrotoxicon,  one  of 
the  chief  of  these,  studied  l)v  Vau<rhan,  is  now  admitted  to  be  rare  in 
milk  and  cheese  and   its  chemical  composition  undetermined.     The 

'^  KnnuMi  :  Ziir  Ktiolo^ic  (1<m-  (iasphlefxmoiu'.  Cent.  f.  Bakt.,  Orig.,  vol.  35, 
liKJ4,   p.  5rM,  GSG. 
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ptomaines  contain  nitrogen  and  have  generally  been  looked  upon  as 
products  of  decomposition  of  the  proteid  substances  in  milk. 

Cholin  is  a  base  which  can  readily  be  split  oflF  from  the  fatty  body 
lecithin.  Milk  contains  about  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  lecithin. 
While  cholin  itself  is  not  very  poisonous,  Hunt  has  shown  that  acetyl- 
cholin  is  100,000  times  more  toxic  than  cholin  itself  and  that  there  are 
other  poisonous  cholin  compounds.  While  acetylcholin  has  never 
been  demonstrated  in  milk,  theoretically  it  is  possible  to  have  a  small 
quantity  of  this  and  allied  poisons  formed.  Lecithin  may  be  decom- 
posed by  bacterial  action,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  similar  action 
is  responsible  for  poisonous  bodies  of  this  group. 

Sulphur  conipaunds. — Sulphur  compounds,  such  as  hydrogen  sul- 
phide, while  poisonous,  are  not  present  in  sufficient  quantity  in  milk  to 
give  serious  concern. 

Aromatic  products,  such  as  the  phenols  and  cresols,  skatol,  indol, 
etc.,  result  from  the  putrefaction  of  albumins  of  the  common  proteid 
foods.  Milk  yields  considerable  quantities  of  tyrosin  from  its  casein. 
The  phenols  and  cresols  are  derived  from  the  breaking  down  of  the 
tyrosin.  Herter  thinks  that  the  phenols  can  not  be  regarded  as  im- 
portant toxic  agents;  moreover,  they  are  produced  by  putrefactive 
processes  in  the  intestinal  tract  and  are  not  contained  in  any  quantity 
in  milk  when  it  is  consumed. 

To  sum  up  our  knowledge,  we  find  that  certain  bacteria  contained 
in  milk,  such  as  tubercle,  cholera,  dysentery,  typhoid,  diphtheria,  etc., 
may  induce  specific  diseases.  Other  organisms,  such  as  the  virulent 
streptococci  and  staphylococci  are  capable  of  causing  severe  inflam- 
mations of  the  gastrointestinal  tract.  The  spore-bearing  organisms 
set  up  putrefactive  and  proteolytic  changes,  and  may  produce  poisons. 
This  occurs  in  milk,  both  within  and  without  the  body.  The  nature 
of  these  poisons  is  not  known.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  true  bacterial 
toxines?  play  little  if  any  role  in  milk  poisoning. 

INPANT  PEEPING. 

Prepare  cow's  milk  as  we  may,  we  can  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  anticipate  such  good  results  from 
artificial  feeding  as  from  breast  feeding.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
lowest  death  rate  for  the  first  year  of  life  is  shown  among  those  in- 
fants who  are  fed  on  good  human  breast  milk. 

It  is  the  milk  of  other  animals,  usually  the  cow,  which  directly 
or  indirectly  kills  the  greatest  number  of  infants.  All  are  agreed  that 
if  a  child  must  be  artificially  fed  it  is  best  to  use  fresh,  pure  milk; 
but  when  we  consider  that  thousands  of  infants  in  our  large  cities 
must  depend  upon  the  milk  of  a  cow  many  miles  away,  we  are  ocm- 
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fronted  with  a  difficulty  not  readily  overcome.  Nature  did  not  intend 
the  young  of  one  species  to  be  raised  upon  the  milk  of  another,  much 
less  did  it  intend  that  milk  to  be  dirty,  stale,  and  bacteria-laden.  We 
have  unanimous  testimony  that  such  milk,  especially  in  the  heated 
months  of  summer,  is  the  cause  directly  or  indirectly  of  the  excessive 
infant  morbidity  and  mortality. 

The  average  city  market  milk  that  has  already  deteriorated  in 
quality  can  not  be  revivified.  No  known  process  will  make  bad  milk 
good  milk ;  but  further  fermentation  and  putrefaction  in  the  milk  can 
be  stopped,  and  pathogenic  organisms  killed,  by  heating  it  to  00°  C. 
for  twenty  minutes.  Bad  milk,  whether  heated  or  unheated,  is  unfit 
for  infant  feeding,  but  if  infants  must  depend  upon  old  dirty  and  un- 
cared  for  milk  it  would  be  much  better,  especially  in  the  summer 
months,  to  practice  pasteurization,  in  spite  of  its  alleged  disad- 
vantages. 

The  quantity  of  certified  or  clean  milk  in  any  community  is  but  a 
drop  in  the  bucket,  and  until  health  officers  can  assure  a  good  quality 
of  milk  the  only  protection  we  have  is  the  expedient  of  heating  it. 

It  is  by  no  means  claimed  that  heated  milk  is  the  ideal  to  be  at- 
tained. On  the  contrary,  we  want  good,  fresh  milk  that  needs  no 
heating.  At  present  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  such  milk 
in  our  large  cities,  and  anyone  who  investigates  the  matter  care- 
fully will  soon  convince  himself  that  it  will  be  many  years  before 
this  is  possible  and  only  after  a  revolution  of  the  milk  industry.  In 
the  meantime  we  must  protect  ourselves. 

Physicians  who  have  had  large  experience  in  the  care  and  feeding 
of  infants  have  a  prejudice  against  the  use  of  heated  milk  for  pro- 
longed periods.  While  it  is  admitted  tliat  the  use  of  heated  milk 
greatly  diminishes  the  amount  and  seriousness  of  infantile  diar- 
rheas it  has  been  noted  that  while  the  cliildren  at  first  do  well  they 
may  become  flabby  and  anemic  and  the  subjects  of  scurvy.  Whether 
it  is  tlie  heating  or  some  other  factor  in  the  milk  that  induces  scurvy 
is  not  determined. 

We  have  the  published  testinumy  of  a  large  number  of  physicians 
to  the  eil'ect  that  the  use  of  pasteurized  milk  produces  no  harmful 
efl'ects  that  may  be  attributed  to  the  heatin<r.  But  when  all  is  said 
and  done  the  pasteurization  of  milk  for  infant  feeding  can  neither 
be  reeonnnended  nor  discountenanced  as  a  <r^'neral  proposition  The 
sayinir  that  '*  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison  '"  applies  with 
special  significance  to  the  artificial  fee(lin<r  of  infants.  The  general 
pasteurization  of  all  milk  used  for  the  nourishing  of  infants  would 
be  as  irrational  as  the  <i^eneral  use  of  one  formula.  Each  infant  is 
a  kw  unto  itself,  and  whether  it  is  to  receive  heated  or  unheated  milk 
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must  depend  entirely  upon  the  conditions,  especially  the  season  of  the 
year  and  the  quality  of  the  milk  available. 

Scurrt/, — Scurvy  occurs  in  children  fed  both  upon  pasteurized  and 
unpasteurized  milk;  it  may  even  occur  in  breast-fed  infants.  Scurvy 
is  at  most  a  comparatively  rare  disease.-  As  there  are  countries  where, 
despite  sterilization,  scurvy  practically  never  occurs,  the  cooking  of 
the  milk  can  not  be  the  only  cause  of  this  disease.  It  is  not  a  new  dis- 
ease, but  was  described  in  infants  for  the  first  time  only  a  decade  ago. 
Even  at  the  present  time  the  disease  is  often  not  recognized  by  clini- 
cians. Formerly  the  condition  was  called  "  acute  ricketts  "  (Moeller). 
In  Ciermany  we  are  told  the  disease  is  either  exceedingly  rare  or  not 
recognized.  For  a  long  time  the  French  claimed  that  the  disease  did 
not  exist  among  them,  but  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  there 
have  lK»en  occasional  reports  of  isolated  cases  (Netter). 

The  disease  was  first  studied  by  English  clinicians  and  we  are  es- 
pecially indebted  to  Barlow  who,  after  a  study  of  11  cases  with  post- 
mortem results  of  2,  showed  the  essential  features  of  the  disease  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  scurvy.  It  is  often  spoken  of  as  Barlow's  disease," 
or  the  Moeller  ''-Barlow  disease. 

We  do  not  know  whether  scurvy  has  increased  greatly  during  the 
past  twenty  years,  or  whether  our  more  precise  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
eas(»  has  made  this  apparent.  Those  who  believe  the  disease  is  in- 
creasing attribute  this  fact  to  the  use  of  dried  proprietary  infant 
f(K)(Is  and  the  increasing  use  of  heated  milk. 

The  proper  treatment  of  infantile  scurvy  gives  almost  miraculous 
results.  "  Within  a  few  hours  a  pitiable,  suffering,  little  paralytic 
is  transformed  to  a  contented  baby  waving  its  arms  and  legs  in  the 
sheer  joy  of  living."  This  may  be  simply  brought  about  by  the  use 
of  fresh  milk,  fruit  juices  (orange,  grape,  or  pineapple),  !>eef  juice, 
i^ixg  albumen,  or  puree  of  potato,  according  to  the  child's  digestive 
capacity.  Scurvy  is  thus  not  only  readily  preventable,  but  amenable 
to  treatment,  and  it  would  seem  that  those  who  have  to  choose  lx?tween 
the  us(»  of  badly  contaminated  milk,  with  its  serious  consequences,  and 
the  possibility  of  scurvy  as  a  result  of  pasteurization,  should  not  hesi- 
tate long  in  the  choice. 

I  have  nuide  a  careful  compilation  from  the  literature  of  the  re- 
sults of  raising  children  upon  heated  milk,  and  find  hundreds  of  in- 
stances recorded,  especially  by  French  observers,  to  the  effect  that 
children  flourish  well  uyyon  heated  cow's  milk  and  without  the  pro- 

'M?arh»\v:  Mtnl.  and  Chlr.  Transactions.  Ixindon.     Vol.  66,  p.  83. 
^Moelh'r:  Akiite   Rachitis.     Konigsberg.   med.  Jabrb.,   Bd.   I    (50),  aud  Bd. 
Ill    ((;i>). 
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dudicm  of  scurvy.  But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  seurvy  is  either  cmre 
or  not^recognized  in  France  we  must  examine  these  figures  critically. 

Some  of  this  evidence  follows: 

Yariot  •  in  a  recwt  communication,  sums  up  his  ezperienoe  with  the 
use  of  heated  milk  for  infant  feeding  as  follows:  . 

"At  the  di^qpeDsary  of  La  Gontte  de  Lait  de  BeUerUle^  wbldi  I  Iiave  directed 
since  18(^  we  bave  distributed  for  twelve  years  in  tbe  poorest  anartors  of 
Paris  atM>at  400,0QO  bottles  of  sterilised  milk  to  nM»e  than  8»000  Infants  of  tbe 
working  class  deprived  of  tbeir  moitber's  mill^  Witb  my  coUaborateurs,  MIL 
Drs.  Dnfestel,  Lasard,  and  Roger,  we  bave  made  a  study  of  the  artificial  feed- 
ing witb  sterilised  milk  and  tbe  results  of  oar  experiments  are  so  dedaive^ 
'  eacb  case  controlled  by  weigbt  and  an  ezaminatloii  of  tbe  organs  and  ftme- 
tlon8»  tbat  we  tliink  our  results  merit  pnblicaticii. 

Tbe  milk  reeved  fr6m  farmers  in  tbe  country  Is  bested  to  106*  C  befiote 
transportation  in  tbe  bottles  of  lialf  a  Uter,  stoppered  witb  coriL  and  tbe  medical  * 
seal.  Tbls  milk  keeps  several  days  witbont  alteration,  even  during  tiie  greatest 
beat  of  summer.  It  is  delivered  daily  at  tbe  B^levUle  dispensary  to  100-150 
infanta  Bvery  we^  or  oftener  If  necessary  tbe  Infants  are  weli^ied  and 
Inspected  witb  care,  records  of  wbi<di  are  k^[>t  .  Tbe  foUowIng  are  aone  of 
tbe  conclusions  of  tbe  results  of  twelve  years  experience: 

1.  Tbe  milk  sterilized  at  108*  G.  preserves  aU  of  Its  nutritive  value.  It  Is 
not  inferior  to  milk  pasteurized  at  80**  G.  or  witb  beating  at  100*  d  In  tbe  appa- 
ratus of  Soxblet 

2.  Tbe  destruction  by  tbe  beating  of  tbe  eniymes,  tbe  sUi^t  aHeratkm  of  tkt 
lactose,  tbe  doubtful  precipitation  of  tbe  citrate  et  cslclum,  or  Uie  alteratiai 
of  tbe  iedtblns  does  not  affect  its  asslinllabiUty  In  an  aiq^ireclable  manner. 
Not  one  case  of  infiwtile  scurvy  bas  be«i  observed  by  tbe  diapdisary. 

3.  Tbanks  to  tbis  sterilized  milk  we  bave  been  able  to  raise  not  only  bealtby 
infants  but  also  atrophic  infants,  retarded  in  tbeir  development  as  a  result  of 
gastro-iutestlnal  troubles. 

4.  Rachitis  did  not  develop  in  any  of  the  infants. 

5.  In  3,000  infants  of  the  poorest  class,  abont  3  or  4  i)er  cent  showtxl  them- 
selves incapable  of  using  sterilized  niillv.  v 

6.  Constipation  and  anemia  was  not  rare  among  the  infants  raised  by  this 
method.  On  the  other  hand  the  summer  diarrheas  were  markedly  attenuated 
In  severity. 

Berlioz  ^  reports  favorable  results  from  the  use  of  sterilized  milk. 
He  believes  that  with  such  milk  we  are  capable  of  enormously  re- 
ducing infant  mortality.  From  1894-1897  he  distributed  sterilized 
milk  to  the  poor  of  Grenoble  during  the  months  of  July,  August, 
and  September.  It  was  sterilized  in  an  autoclave  at  110®  C.  for 
half  an  hour  in  bottles  containing  200-250  cubic  centimeters. 

«Variot,  M.  G. :  Valeur  nutritive  du  lait  de  vache  st^rilis^  &  lOS*  fioar 
I'allaitement  artiflciel.  Comp.  rt*n<l.  des  sC^ances  de  I'Acad.  d.  Sci.,  vol.  13U. 
1904,  p.  1002. 

'»Budln,  M.  P.:  Sur  le  lait  sterilise.  Bull,  de  I'Acad.  de  mM^  3"'  a^r.,  voL 
37,  1897,  p.  685. 
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The  usi»  of  this  milk  ^ave  the  follofwing  death  rates: 


1894. 
18d5. 
189«). 


Averag*' 


Year. 

(a)  Children       (b)  ChUdren 
fed  on  milk    ,   fed  on  steril- 
not  sterilized,    ized  milk,  per 
per  1.000.       1          1.000. 

66.8 
86.9 
54.0 

25.6 

42.2 

16.1 

60.3  '                       27.9 

The  (litfereiue  in  favor  of  sterilized  milk  is  much  more  striking 
than  the  figures  indicate,  for  Class  A  includes  bottle  and  breast-fed 
children  while  Class  B  includes  only  bottle-fed  children.  Further, 
the  first  figui-es  are  compiled  from  children  of  the  better  class  while 
tiie  latter  are  drawn  from  children  of  the  poorer  classes. 

Caivl,"  from  observations  upon  infants  of  the  working  classes  in 
Paris,  recommends  the  usi»  of  sterilized  milk  from  the  time  of  wean- 
ing, lie  believes  further  that  the  use  of  sterilized  milk  has  brought 
;ilH)ut  a  reduction  in  the  dangers  to  infants  to  a  minimum.  In  in- 
fants of  normal  weight  and  gocxl  health,  nourished  with  sterilized 
milk,  the  dentition  proc*eeds  normally  and  the  mortality  from  gastro- 
enteritis is  nil. 

From  a  com|)ari.son  of  two  series  of  obst^r  vat  ions  of  infants  coming 
from  families  of  the  same  social  conditions,  living  in  the  same  quarter, 
and  of  wiiom  the  mothers  had  rweived  the  same  advice,  there  occurred 
.'U.s  j)er  cent  of  rachitis  among  those  nourished  with  ordinary  milk 
(210  observations).  The  proportion  of  rachitis  in  373  infants  who 
received  sterilized  milk  was  only  15  per  cent.  None  of  the  373  infants 
given  sterilized  milk  presented  any  symptoms  of  infantile  scurvy 
(Harlow's  disease). 

Budin  and  Chavane,'*  1894,  reported  15  successful  cases  in  1892  and 
\SU:]  of  infants  fed  upon  milk  sterilized  at  100°  C.  in  a  water  bath 
and  used  within  twenty-four  hours.  They  give  in  detail  the  increase 
in  weight  and  the  condition  of  each  infant. 

Maygrier,''  IDOl.  states  that  of  5!)0  infants  who  received  sterilized 
milk  from  1878  to  1001  not  one  died  of  diarrhea.  '  Much  similar  testi- 
mony to  tlie  same  etfei't  could  be  brought  forward. 

A\'liile  tlie  evidence  is  clear  that  many  children  are  successfully 
raised  mj)()ii  milk  heated  even  above  the  boiling  point,  on  the  other 

Mnnl.  Armaiul:  I.e  Init  stMlis^.     Paris,  theses,  lf>02-3. 
^  lUuWu.  v.,  and  rhavane.  A  :  I)e  remploi,  i)onr  les  noiirrlssoiis,  du  lait  st^- 
iiisi'  n  1(H>  (l«»;rivs  an  bain-marie.     Hull,  de  Acad.  niM.,  3  s^r.,  vol.  32,  1894,  p.  67. 
'  Ma yj:ri«'r  :   I^i  consultation  de  nonrrlssoDS  k  la  CharU^,  de  1898  &  1901.   Ob- 

strtri(nu\  vol.  r,.  v.MU. 
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hand  we  have  a  number  of  cases  of  scurvy  following  the  uw*  of  lientinl 
milk,  the  condition  ct^isinL;:  with  the  use  of  nnv  milk.  Of  the  319 
cases  of  scurvy  brought  together  in  the  repoii  of  the  Aineric^n 
Pediatric  Society  in  1898,  sterilized  milk  was  the  previous  diet  of  U17, 

Every  physician  knows  from  observiition  that  Kome  children  do 
very  well  upon  cooked  milk.  It  i.s  also  irenemlly  known  that  il  b 
often  only  necessjiiy  to  correct  the  general  dietary,  to  preveot  over- 
foedin^r,  and  to  correct  the  formula^  in  order  to  convert  iin  iii*[jan*ntly 
bad  milk  which  iw  not  agreeing  with  n\\  infant  into  n  gooil  tooiL 
Often  at  the  same  time  the  heating  of  the  milk  in  discontiinHHl  mnd 
tlie  good  results  of  the  change  are  credited  to  the  use  of  raw  milk. 

The  resnlt*^  of  ynimtil  experiment^;  Kn^  son>e^vL^r  ,-,,i,t  r"'T*<i'>*-y , 
and  rather  unsatisfactory.  Observation  upon  infants,  however,  gives 
us  definite  results.  Finkelstein,  for  instance,  has  shown  that  infuits 
evidently  do  worse  with  oooked  woman's  milk  than  with  raw  milk. 
Th^se  experiments  correspond  entirely  with  similar  experiments  ma^ 
with  cow's  milk  upon  calves.  Finkelstein  next  made  the  experiment 
of  feeding  cooked  and  uncooked  90w's  milk  to  children.  He  used  the 
best  milk  obtainable  in  Berlin,  and  was  careful  to  use  the  ^ame  milk 
in  both  cases.  The  additions,  dilutions,  and  other  conditions  were 
precisely  the  same.  The  only  factor  which  varied  was  that  in  one 
instance  the  milk  was  cooked  and  the  other  raw.  A  study  of  these 
parallel  cases  does  tiot  show  any  essential  difference  so  far  as  nutri- 
tion is  concerned  between  those  receiving  the  raw  milk  And  those 
receiving  the  cooked  milk.  Finkelstein  tells  us  that  similar  experi- 
ments made  in  Stockholm,  but  continued  over  a  longer  time,  viz, 
three  years,  confirms  his  observations  and  failed  to  show  any  differ- 
ence between  the  two  methods. 

So  far  as  other  metabolism  experiments  on  infants  are  concerned 
they  likewise  practically  all  point  to  the  conclusion  that  raw  milk 
has  no  advantage  over  cooked  milk.  This  is  especially  evident  with 
respect  to  the  organic  constituents  of  milk.  So  far  as  the  metaimlism 
of  the  mineral  substances  is  concerned  the  evidence  is  somewhat  con- 
tradictory. Thus,  Mueller  and  Cronheim  found  the  calcium  balance 
to  favor  raw  milk,  but '^  these  results  have  not  been  confirmed  by  the 
work  of  others. 

Krasnogorky  found  that  iron  is  taken  up  more  readily  from  cookeil 
than  from  raw  milk. 

So  far  as  we  arc  able  to  conclude  from  the  evidence  at  hand  upon 
metabolism  experiments,  raw  milk  certainly  has  no  advantages  over 
cooked  milk. 


"Finkelstein,    H. :    Die    rolie    Milch     in    der    JSiiulingsernilhrung.      Therap. 
Monatsb.,  vol.  21,  October,  1907,  p.  508. 
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A\'luMi  we  consider  that  we  know  practically  nothing  of  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  scurvy  we  must  be  cautious  in  considering  the  con- 
nection l)etween  pasteurization  and  scurvy  as  cause  and  effect. 
Rotch,"  for  instatice,  says: 

•  In  those  cases  where  scorbutus  has  apparently  occurred  in  infants  who 
wen'  beiiiK  feci  on  milk  heatetl  to  212",  it  may  have  been  some  other  quality 
in  tlu'  milk  which  prcnluced  the  scorbutus,  and  that  either  the  iJercentages 
whicli  tlie  infant  lias  beiMi  fed  uiion  are  not  those  which  are  adapted  to  and 
fitte<1  to  that  est)ecial  infant  or  that  it  is  an  exceedingly  dirty  milk  which 
they  have  bwn  boiling  at  212**,  and  which  necessarily  does  not  become  a  sterile 
milk  in  the  meaning  of  infecting  the  individual. 

Tlie  unsatisfactory  state  of  our  knowledge  upon  this  subject  is 
evident  from  the  following  views  recently  expressed: 

Ruinmell  ^  doubts  the  relationship  between  the  Mueller-Barlow's 
disease  and  sterilizeil  milk.  The  cause  of  this  disease,  despite  the 
grt»at  literature  upon  it,  is  entirely  unknown.  The  fact  that  the 
cKTurrence  of  infantile  scurvy  varies  so  much  in  different  regions  leads 
one  to  sup,]>ose  that  perhaps  it  has  some  relation  to  the  food  of  the 
c<»w  rather  than  to  the  heating  of  the  milk.  That  the  disease  seems 
to  Im»  l)rought  about  sometimes  by  high-grade  sterilization  of  the 
milk,  in  an  analogous  way  to  scurvy  in  adults,  seems  probable.  Ani- 
mal experiments  have  been  very  contradictory  and  have  not  yet 
done  much  to  clear  up  the  situation. 

K<H»ppen '  l(K)ks  upon  sourvy  as  an  auto-intoxication  brought 
about  by  intestinal  putrefaction,  which  process  is  favored  in  children 
artificially   raised. 

Recent  evidence  (see  Schereschewsky\s  paper  Article  No.  21  in  this 
bulletin,  p.  r>20)  points  to  the  fact  that  scurvy  may  be  brought  about 
by  lack  of  the  vegetable  inorganic  salts  of  alkaline  bases,  especially 
potassium,  in  the  infant's  dietary.  This, combined  with  the  injurious 
eff(Hts  of  a  high  percentage  of  fat  in  the  food,  may  bring  about 
si'ri()u>  disturbances  of  digestion  and  metabolism,  favoring  the  pro- 
duction of  the  scorbutic  condition.  If  this  view  is  correct  it  entirely 
eliminates  the  heating  of  the  milk  as  an  etiologic  factor. 

The  admirable  work  of  Hoist  and  Frolich  **  (1907)  goes  far  to 
clear  up  many  of  the  doubts  concerning  the  etiology  of  scurvy.  These 
investigators  have  produced  a  disease  in  guinea  pigs  practically  iden- 
tical with  human  scurvy.    This  was  done  with  a  one-sided  diet  con- 

"  Kotcli,  Thomas  Morgan :  The  pasteurization  of  milk  for  public  sale.  Am. 
Journ.  pub.  hyg.,  vol.  17,  May,  1907,  p.  181. 

Mnnnniell.  O. :  Sterilislerte  Milch?    Deut.  Praxis,  vol.  13,  1904,  p.  201-207. 

'  Koep|K>n.  Zur  Moeller-Rarlow*8eben  Krankbeit.  Jahrb.  f.  Kinderbeilk. 
B(l.  44.     is!»7. 

^  Hoist.  A.,  and  Frolich,  T. :  Experimental  studies  relating  to  ship  l>eriberi  and 
scurvy.     II.  On  the  etiology  of  scurry.    Joum.  Hyg.,  vol.  7,  Oct.,  1907,  p.  634, 


aisting  of  yarioits  sorts  of  grain,  groats,  arid  bix*ad.  Tlie  ^niiea  {ytgn 
did  not  get  tixe  disease  when  fed  upon  n  nut -siilt^l  diot  f^viusL^itng  of 
fresh  cabbage  or  fresh  potatoes.  vvbereji>  ii  \mis  |>roduet*d  by  dry 
potatoes;  tlmt  is,  the/disease  originates  in  guinea  pigs  as  well  as  in 
man  as  a  result  of  a  diet  confined  to  some  special  nutriments-  ^ 

Hoist  and  Frolich  also  obs«^rved  that  the  disease  in  guinea  pigs  W^ 
favorably '  influenced  by  different  sorts  of  nutriments  known   from 
human  experience  as  "antiscorbutic^/'     They  found,  however,  Chit 
at  least  one  of  their  nutrimentj^,  >iz,  cabbage,  loses  a  deal  but  not  ^ 
its  preventive  power  when  boiled  for  half  an  hour  at  1 10^  C*     The 
is  no  evidence  to  show  that  moderate  Iieatitig,  such  as  is  used  in 
pasteurization  of  milk,  in  any  way  affects  the  aoorbutic  or  ajiliaxir' 
butic  qualities  of  a  food. 

Infant  mortality. — It  is  now  well  established  that  the  large  major- 
ity of  infantile  deaths  is  caused  by  ga*^tro-intestinal  diseasesi*  Flu^ 
ther,  that  this  great  fatality  occurs  especially  among  artificially  raised 
infants,  and  finally  that  the  vast  majority  of  cases  and  deaths  from 
bolvel  troubles  in  children  o<eur  during  the  heated  term.  Tl^  iniuBt , 
mortality  in  all  countries  is  shockingly  high*  Thb  is  shown  to  be  tm- 
necessary  by  the  fact  that  infants  wlio  are  well  cared  for  show  n  n^la- 
tively  low  mortality.  Defect  i\e  feeding  is  the  active  cau^  of  this  hij 
mcirtality,  while  heat,  humidity,  and  bad  ^irroundings  are  cotittibii*^^ 
tary  causes.  It  must  be  rcmemberc'd  that  the  normal  intfstLnal 
mhoon^ -membranes  are  permeable  tu  bacteria, and  mai*e  so  during  the* 
period 'of  infantile  than  of  later  life.  Hence  one  of  the  great  dangers 
of  using  bacteria-laden  milk.  AATiile  the  factors  involved  in  this 
"  slaughter  of  the  innocents  ■'  are  numerous,  primarily  or  secondarily 
they  depend  upon  the  activity  of  micro-organisms.  Freeman  "  believes 
that  the  decline  in  the  infant  mortality  in  the  United  States  during 
the  last  ten  years,  and  especially  in  New  York  City,  is  due  for  the 
most  part  to  the  decline  in  mortality  from  summer  diarrhea,  and 
states  "  that  the  general  adoption  of  pasteurized  and  sterilized  milk 
tor  infant  feeding  is  by  far  the  most  important  agency.''  A  definite 
example  of  the  diminution  in  mortality  from  pasteurizing  the  milk 
occurred  in  the  infants'  hospital  at  Randall's  Island,  where  the  mor- 
tality in  1897,  with  raAv  milk,  was  44.36  per  cent,  while  in  1898,  with 
pasteurization  of  the  milk,  it  was  19.80  per  cent. 

Numerous  similar  instances  of  the  beneficial  effect  upon  infant 
mortality  and  morbidity  are  found  in  the  literature. 

A  reduction  in  the  infant  mortality  may  be  accomplished  without 
the  heuiting  of  the  milk.  This  has  been  shown  by  Doctor  (}oler,  who 
conducted  an  aggressive  campaign  to  improve  the  milk  supply  for 

Treeman,  Roland  G. :  Medical  News,  September  5,  1905. 
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infant  fi^edin^  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.    His  methods  consisted  mainly  in 
fcliication  in  the  nursery  and  on  the  dairy  farm.     The  clean  milk 
obtained  thus  and  distributed  through  milk  depots  resulted  in  lower 
ing  the  death  rate  in  children  under  5  years  from  83  per  cent  from  all 
causes  to  *J0  jH^r  cent,  and  now  (1907)  it  is  15  per  cent. 

Park  and  Ilolt**  studied  groups  of  infants  in  the  tenement  houses 
and  institutions  in  New  York  for  periods  of  about  three  months 
in  the  sununers  of  two  years  (1902-3).  This  work  is  the  most  im- 
portant evidence  we  liave  on  the  subject,  for  it  combines  careful 
clinical  observation  with  laboratory  studies.  Although  the  number 
of  cases  was  comparatively  small,  the  results  obtained  were  almost 
identical  during  the  two  summers,  and  indicate  that  even  fairly 
pure  milk,  when  given  raw  in  hot  weather,  causes  illness  in  a  mucli 
larger  percentage  of  cases  than  the  same  milk  given  after  pasteuriza- 
tion. A  considerable  percentage  of  infants,  however,  did  apparently 
as  well  on  raw  as  on  pasteurized  milk.  Park  and  Holt  conclude 
in  part : 

The  miniber  of  haeterla  wblcb  nmy  a<vumulate  before  milk  becomes  notice- 
ably barinfal  to  tbe  average  infant  in  mimmer  differs  with  the  nature  of  the 
l>ac'terln  i»res«Mit,  the  ajre  of  tlie  milk,  and  the  temiH?rature  at  which  it  has 
been  kopt.  Wlien  milk  Is  taken  raw  tlie  fewer  Imeteria  present  the  l>etter 
:in»  the  results.  Of  tlie  usual  varieties,  over  l.(KMMHM)  bacteria  |»er  cubic  cen- 
timeter are  cA'talnly  deleterious  to  the  average  infant.  However,  many  infants 
tuk»»  such  milk  without  apparently  harmful  results.  Heat  above  170"  F. 
(77  i\)  not  only  destroys  most  of  the  bacteria  present,  t)Ut  apparently  some 
of  tlicir  iH>isonou8  products.  No  harm  from  the  bacteria  previously  existing 
in  rtK'ently  heate<l  milk  was  noticed  in  these  observations,  unless  they  had 
5iiiiounte<l  to  many  millions,  but  in  such  numbers  they  were  decidedly  dele- 
terious. 

When  milk  of  average  quality  was  fed  sterilized  and  raw,  those  infants 
who  rtMelvtMi  milk  previously  heated  did  (m  the  average  much  better  in  warm 
weather  than  those  who  received  it  raw.  The  difference  was  so  quickly  mani- 
fest and  so  marked  that  there  could  b<»  no  mistaking  the  meaning  of  the 
rt'sults. 

A  few  cases  of  acute  indigestion  were  seen  immediately  following  the  use 
of  pasteurized  milk  more  than  thirty-six  hours  old.  Samples  of  such  milk 
wen*  found  to  contain  more  than  100.000,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter. 
mostly  siH>re-b<»aring  varieties.  The  deleterious  effects,  though  striking,  were 
nc>t  serious  or  lasting. 

After  the  ^st  twelve  months  of  life,  infants  are  less  and  less  affected  by  the 
I..M(teria  in  milk  derivcnl  from  healthy  cattle.  According  to  these  observations, 
when  the  milk  had  l>een  kept  cool  the  bacteria  did  not  appear  to  Injure  the 
.•liiidrtMi  over  three  years  of  age  at  any  season  of  the  year,  unless  in  very  great 
excess. 

'  Park.  Win.  H..  and  Holt,  L.  Emmett:  Report  upon  the  results  with  different 
kinds  (»f  pure  and  impure  milk  in  Infant  feeding  in  tenement  bouses  and  insti- 
mtioiis  of  New  York  (Mty.  A  clinical  and  bacteriological  study.  Medical 
News.  Vol.  S3.  1903,  p.  1066. 
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The  general  practice  of  beating  milk,  which  has  now  become  a  ciistoui  amon^' 
tlie  tenement  population  of  New  York,  is  undoubtedly •  a  large  factor  in  the 
lessened  infant  mortality  during  the  hot  months. 

Only  the  purest  milk  should  be  taken  raw,  especially  in  summer. 

No  discussion  of  the  subject  is  complete  without  recognition  of  the  debt  th** 
world  owes  Mr.  Nathan  Straus  for  his  early  and  persistent  advocacy  of  imsteuri- 
zatiou  and  the  establishment  of  his  infants'  milk  depots.  Through  his  influ- 
ence and  philanthropy  this  movement  has  now  spread  to  many  cities  of  this 
country   and    abroad. 

HOME  PASTEUBIZATION. 

If  pasteurization  is  to  be  done  perhaps  the  best  place  to  do  it  is  in 
the  home,  but  tlie  heating  of  milk  to  just  00°  and  the  holding  of  it 
to  just  that  temperature  for  twenty  minutes,  then  cooling  it  rapidly, 
requires  intelligence  and  careful  manipulation.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  infant  feeding,  it  would  perhaps  be  better  and  cheaper 
to  pasteurize  the  milk  in  bulk  under  competent  supervision  instead 
of  leaving  it  to  the  usual  carele&sness  of  cooks,  who  can  not  be  ex- 
pected to  master  the  technic  nor  appreciate  the  difficulties.  Imperfe<'t 
pasteurization  may  be  woi'se  than  none,  for  it  may  result  only  in 
further  contamination  of  the  milk. 

Milk  pasteurized  in  the  home  is  commonly  heated  too  high  an<l  not 
rapidly  cooled.  ^ 

The  most  practical  home  pasteurizer  is  that  devise<l  by  Fi-eenian.'' 

The  following  experiments,  made  in  the  Hygiene  Laboratory,  with 
Freeman's  pasteurizer  show  its  efficiency: 

Test  \n.  A   irith  Fr(<'nnin's  iKistriirizcr. 

'I'eniperaturc  of  milk.  0°    ('. 
'^  T(MiiiKM-ntiin'  of  wjitor   in   jnrkot.   L*r> '    ('. 

Milk  introducoil  into  boiliii};  wnter  nnd  roinovoH  from  the  fire. 
Milk    tempernturo —  ^  c. 

Five  minutes  after   immersion    in   Itoilin^'  water A7.  o 

Ten  minutes  after  inunersion  in  l)oilin^  water  _     .. .      i\:i 

FifttMMi  minutes  after  inunersion  in  boilin;;  water ._    .  ♦'7.4 

Twenty  minutes  aft<M'  inunersion  in  hoilin;;  water __    .  ♦I*;,  s 

Twenty-tlve  minutes  after  inun<'rsion  in  hoilin^r  water     _. ti*^.  •» 

Twenty-eiirht  minutes  after  immersion  in  l)oilinc  water_    tis. «.« 

Wliole  time,   twenty-eijrht   minutes. 

Above  (57°  C.  fov  thirteen  minutes. 

Took  fifteen  minutes  in  numlnj:  tai»  water  at  'J2°  ('.  to  cool  milk  to  'M^^  <\ 


"Freeman.   Rowland   Ti.  :   Low   temperature*   i»asteurization   of  milk   at    aUuH 
(JS°  C.   (155''   F.).     Areh.  of  ped.,  vol.      .  \s\Kk  p.—. 
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The  results  follow: 


Milk  from - 
I)jiir>'  I., 
hairy  K. 
Dairy  L. 
I)air>'  M. 
Dairy  N. 
Dairy  (). 
Dairy  I'. 
Dairy  Q. 


Bacteria  per  cubic 
timeter.a 

cen- 

Raw  raUk. 

After  pas- 
teurization. 

34,eoo,ooo 

300 

1,050,000 

50 

80.000 

400 

2,200,000 

200 

2, 100. 000 

1.200 

1.900.000  ! 

None. 

2.400.000  ! 

tm 

2.000.000 

450 

«  Colonies  on  agar  plates  after  24  hours  incul>ation  at  37*  C. 
Te«t  No.  B  with  Freeman's  puHteurizer. 

Teuii)ernture  of  milk,  iT  C. 

rt'iiilnM-atiire  of  wnttM*  in  Jacket,  '22"  ('. 
rcnilKTJiture  of  milk —  »r. 

Kiv(»  minutes  after  immersion  in  boiling  water 50 

Ten  minutes  after  imi»re88l<m  in  boiling  water__   ..  0.S 

Flft<HMi  minutes  after  ImmerHlon  in  l>oiling  water (UJ.  0 

Twenty  minutes  after  innnersion  in  boiling  water-_l itl.rt 

Twenty-five  minutt^  after  immersion  In  lM)illng  water (>7.  7 

Thirty  minutes  after  inmieraion  in  l)oiling  water 07.4 

Tlilrty-rtve  minutes  after  innnersion  in  l)oiling  water 07 

I'orty  minutes  after  immersion  in  l>oiling  water 00.0 

Forty-five  minutes  after  immersion  In  boiling  water 00 

It  took  tliirteen  minutes  in  running  tap  water,  at  22°  C  to  cool  the  milk  to 
:u)°  ('. 

Whole  time,  forty-five  minutes. 

Ahovt'  r.;"i°  ('..  thirty  minutes. 


Milk  from 

Dairy  A 

Dairy  H 

Dairy  (' 

Dairy  D , 

Da  i  ry  E 

Dairy  F 29,800,000 

Dai  ry  ( ; 

Dai  rv  11 


Bacteria  per  cubic  cen- 
tlmeter.a 

Kaw  milk. 

After  pas- 
teuriza- 
tion. 

1,  WO,  000 

300 

2.500.000 

600 

2,100,000 

50 

440,000 

None. 

l,t)90,000 

200 

29,800,000 

1,750 

1.420.000 

None. 

590.000 

2.G50 

1  Colonies  on  agar  plates  after  24  hours'  incubation  at  37*  C. 

NoTK  litKf'ntly  (November.  1907)  Freeman  has  modified  his  pasteorizer  so  that  the  milk  is  heated 
to  ri^p  (  .  for  4<)  iiiinutrs.  (See  his  article  on  *The  ferments  In  milk  and  their  relation  to  [pasteurization," 
in  thf  lour  of  the  Amer.  Med.  Assn..  Nov.  23.  1907.  Vol.  XLIX.  No.  21,  p.  1740.) 


'■\: 
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Milk  is  frequently  pasteurized  by  simply  placing:  tliia  hottls  of  milk 
as  it  is  received,  in  a  pot  of  water,  the  water  boiled  jEor  a  variable 
length  of  time,  and  then  cooledl  As  will  be  shown  by  the  following 
experiments,  this  is  not  always  an  entirely  safe  procedure  for  the 
purposes  of  home  pasteurization.  Tlie  depth  of  water  in  whidi  the 
bottle  is  immersed  markedly  affects  the  results.  The  nedc  of  the  bot- 
tle must  always  project  above  the  water,  and  unless  the  pot  has  a  lid 
the  upper  layers  of  the  milk  may  escape  heating,  eqMcially  if  the 
contents  have  not  been  well  shaken  up  and  the  thick  cream,  whidi  is 
in  part  turned  to  butter  as  a  result  of  a^tatiioif  on  the  delivery  wagon, 
prevents  drculation  of  the  fluid. 

It  will  be  seen  in  some'of  the  experiments  made  by  myself  in  the 
Hygienic  Laboratory  that  contrary  to  what  nu^t^be  expected  from 
the  physics  of  fluids,  the  top  layers  of  the  milk  are  sometimes  not  as 
hot  as  the  bottom  or  i:equire  a  much  longer  time  to  heat  up. 

EbffiBsiiuiiT  Na  1. 

Pint  mixed  market  miik. 
Bottle  immersed  in  water  to  Its  lip. 

Distinct  cream  line  from  standing  over  six  bourn  before  beatlns;  tbldi  cream, 
almost  butter,  floating  on  top. 


Water 

MUktanpemtiira. 

CobNllMI 

tempov 
atnxe. 

TlniA. 

per  loop 
^a«w. 

ll«marin. 

Top. 

Bvltom. 

^    'C. 

•C. 

•C. 

MimUeB. 

26 

26.6 

2&6 

(«) 

• 

30 

26.6 

2&6 

2 

(«) 

40 

27 

28.76 

^ 

(•) 

fiO 

30 

32 

7 

(«) 

60 

35 

39 

9h 

(«) 

70 

41 

45 

12 

(«) 

76 

45 

49 

13 

(•) 

80 

50 

53.5 

14J 

(«) 

83 

Simmering. 

85 

55 

58 

16i 

(«) 

87 

58 

60.5 

16J 

(«») 

88 

60 

62.5 

16f 

(P) 

91 

63 

66 

17i 

*    («») 

92.5 

65 

68 

18i 

(«») 

97 

70 

73 

19i 

(<=) 

98 

71 

75 

20 

(0 

Boiling. 

100 

75 

80 

21i 

C^) 

100 

78 

83 

23 

i^) 

100 

80 

85 

23i 

(d) 

a  Innumerable,     b  Somewhat  less  innumerable,     c  Distinctly  loss  innumerable.     <<  About  200,000. 
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KXPKRIMKNT    No.    2. 

Pint   mixed  market  milk. 

Hottit*  immer8C<1  in  wuter  ({  iiiciieH,  1  Inch  out. 


Water     ^^^  temperature.  ' 

I  temper- 

ature.         Top.       Bottom. 


'M 
00 
70 
80 

85 

94 
<W 
100 


'  Colonies 

Time.   J  per  loop 

.  In  agar. 


14 
32 
40 
48 
50 
55 
GO 
A5 
70 


"r.       Minute*. 


:  I" 


10 

11 

'- 1 

124! 

13 


9.000 


8,000 

4.000 

750 

(iOO 

HO 


KemarkH. 


KXPKRIMKNT     No.     .'{. 

Pint  mixo<l  mnrkot  milk. 

Bottle  inimorseil  in  water  0  ini'hes.  1  inch  out. 

instinct  cream  line  from  HtHndln^  twenty-fcmr  lumrs. 


r 

Water 
t«»mpi»r- 
rttun;. 

Millc  temi)eratiire. 
Top.     ;  Bottom. 

Time. 

Colonies 
t>er  loop 
In  agar. 

Remarks. 

°r. 

«r. 

*><". 

Minuten. 

23 

20 

13 

4.000 

30 

21 

21 

2i 

3i 

40 

•23 

24.5 

H.OOO 

50 

28 

30 

«>1 

(« 

35 

3U5 

Hi 

70 

44.5 

44.5 

H 

80 

53 

5:* 

13 

SI.  5 

55 

54.6 

13 

9.000 

K5 

HO 

58 

13J 

H.OOO 

Slmmeiing. 

K8 

HI.  5 
IV3.  5 

50 
HO.  5 

14 
14* 

Scimi. 

89 

7.500 

90 

iV> 

H2 

Mi 
15i 

92 

i'u 

H4 

600 

95 

70 

6ri 

IH 

1.500 

Boiling 

9f. 

7.*) 

73 

18 

900 

'" 

70 

19 

(«) 

Scum. 

a  Fewer,  l>ut  numerous. 


fil8 


Pint  mixetl   market   milk. 

Bottle  immersecl  in  wHti*r  i^  IneJies.  *2i  itirhesJ  oiiL 


Water   I  MiJk  tcmrcratUfi- 

temper- 

»tuz«.        Top,       Battfasu 


m 
m 
m 

70 

m 


I  >.<  *  f  *  I + 1 . 


n 

44 

47 


«fi 

7n 


Xa 
IT 
30 

32 
40.  A 
ill 
54 

j^ 
111 

m 

OR 


CoLonitifl                                                  1 

TJiiiOv      per  Itrep 

Kenuifka. 

La««&r. 

Jr^«i£«. 

4,aM 

]| 

<l 

4 

fit 

4.500 

<*i 

....... 

u 

.»»-§•*••* 

HI 

,,*-  .     -- 

S%lniiii(miic 

J II 

lURKH 

i'^   -.-. 

lltnunir 

U   1     3.INKI 

]»1 

a»o 

1^ 

a.iiKi 

m 

m 

4.m 

m 

2.\m 

n 

3,I(MI 

Ffnf    hil\<-(l    n^jirki^t    in  Ilk 

Bottle  liiiniersed  In  water  4  inclies.  ;{  inelies  out 

Recently  mixed,  no  distinct  cream   line. 


Water 
temper- 
ature. 

Milk  temperature. 
Top.     1  Bottom. 

Time. 

^C 

T. 

"C. 

Minutes. 

:«) 

1           23 

16 

40  - 

22 

20 

li 

■>o 

24 

23 

3i 

«) 

25 

27 

5 

70 

27 

33 

i^h 

80 

29 

37 

8 

m 

,« 

45 

9 

no 

:w 

48 

H 

91 

."Ui 

r>4 

lOi 

H8 

40 

57 

lOJ 

1            .55 

<i5 
70 

12i 

13i 

1            58 

74 

14^ 

1         (xj 

75 

80 

15 

Itii 

(■>5 
70 

81 

8.5 

17 

19A 

Colonies 
per  loop 
m  aear. 


7(j0 
150 

58 
35 
0 

1 

1 


Remarks. 


Simmering. 


Boiling. 


n 
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KXPEKIMKNT  No.  fi. 

IMnt   uiixetl   market   inHk. 

Bottle  iinniersiMl  in  water  .'i  liiohes.  4  inolies  out. 

No   cream    line. 


Water 
lernper- 
ature. 

24 
•M) 

.'lO 
W) 
70 
«0 

.S7 

lOU 

lou 

100 

I  100 
100 
100 
UN) 


Milk  temperature. 
Top.       Bottom. 


Time. 


Coloniea  ' 
per  loop 
m  agar. 


tso 


"f". 


13  

17  

20  

24  20 

29  24 

.^'i  30 


til 


Minutfx. 


3 

4 


lOi 

Hi 

12i 
13i 
14J 
15J 
1(1 
17 


Heroarks. 


1..T00       At  start. 


WatHr  simmerlnjT. 


l.HOO        Water  boiling. 
1.700 
2:iO 
SiMiiii  J  .300. 


Stiiiii  i.rioo. 


Scum  2,000. 


KXPKRIMKNT    No.   7. 

I'int  mixed  market  milk. 

Bottle  immersed  in  water  ,'J  inches.  4  inches  ont. 

Partial  cream  line. 


Water      ^^iH'  temi)erature. 

temiKT-  -        Time. 

ature. 


2t) 
30 
40 
.V) 
HO 
70 
80 


Top. 


16 
19 
20 
22 
27 
.13 
40 


Bottom. 

T. 

17 

20 

21 

22.5 

25. 5 

.30 


Colonies 
per  loop 
In  agar. 


57 
60 
63 
66 
70 
75 
78 


MinutfJi. 


43.5 

51 

Xi 

55 

57.5 

64 

70 

75 


2 

•H 
H 

6i 
7i 

9 
9\ 

m 

Hi 

nh 

12 
13J 

16 


Remarks. 


2,000 

1,000 

Simmering. 

Boiling. 

1.000 

.350 

60 

9 

5      Some  scum. 
2      Scum. 
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EXPERIMKNT   No.   S. 

Pint  mixed  market  milk. 

Bottle  immersed  in  water  .1  ini'lies.  2  inclies  out. 

Crejun  line;   mixed  a  little,  not  jnuoli,  witli  pipette. 


'    Water 
temper- 
j    ature. 

MUk  ten] 
Top. 

perature. 
Bottom. 

Time. 
Minutes. 

Colonies 
per  loop 
in  agar. 

°C. 

°r. 

1           25 

19 
23 

14.5 
22 

215 

i           40 

3 

i           ^ 

28 

1          28 

t^i 

•230 

(K) 

32 

3S.5 

8J 

70 

40 

43 

m 

MO 

49 

52.5 

13 

83 

52 

56 

14 

«ti 

55 

59.5 

15 

2.000 

i            91 

(M) 

55 

16J 

2.100 

\            ^ 

(i3 

(i8.5 

17 

(") 

95 

«i5 

71 

m 

(«) 

1           V7 

(« 

'          72. 5 

18 

I 

100 

m 

75 

19 

(") 

'          100 

72 

78 

19i 

410 

1           100 

74 

SO 

20 

Remarks. 


Seuni. 


Ho. 


a  Lost. 


KXPKR\MKNT   No.  9. 


Quart  mixed  market  milk. 

Bottle  immersed  in  water  to  lip. 

Distinct  cream  line  fnmi  standing  at  least  five  hours. 


1    Water 
teniper- 
;    aturc. 

Milk  temperature. 
Top.        Bottom. 

Time. 

Colonies 
per  loop 
ill  agar. 

Uemarks. 

1 

°r. 

.'•'(•. 

T. 

Minutes. 

1 

'             24 

•ITy 

22 

4.')0.(KK) 

,            30 

Z'y 

24 

'-'i 

1             40 

'2t\ 

2.') 

50 

■2S 

:v2 

HI 
12 

1 

(iO 

.V)0. 000 

70 

4.^) 

43.  5 

1.^. 

.V>0.(K)0 

SO 

:,'2 

;,o    Tj 

\S\ 

H2 

:..-) 

.')7 

'■♦' 

.').■>().  (KM) 

S4 

:>s 

.'>7. .") 

21 

.V>0.(H)0 

.S5 

(K) 

1          'i7. .") 

21  i 

.V>0.000 

S7 

■  >->i 

4J."i.(K¥t 

Siinti.orjMl. 

ss 

1           (3 

«i2 

w 

ro 

t.4 

2:^ 

I7.').0(H) 

117 

(.•>. .". 

71.2 

2.') 

lii.lHK) 

\\i 

)iliiig. 

KM) 

^'» 

7<i  -, 

■ish 

;« 
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KXPKRIMKNT    No.    10^ 

(iunrt  inixeil  market  milk. 
H<)ttl<*  immerscMl  in  water  to  ll|>. 
HiH'tMitiy  mix(Hl,  no  distinct  cream  line. 


Water 

1  tenii>er- 

ature. 

Milk  tero 
Top. 

perature. 
Bottom. 

Time. 
Min. 

Colonies 
per  loop 
In  agar. 

Hemarks. 

T. 

'*r. 

'T 

24 

24.  5 
20.5 

20 
20 

21 

27 

30 

•n 

1 

40 

48 

;« 



••>i 

2<«i 

• 

'           M 

3l\ 
44 

27 
32 

Si 

'            <iO 

fi5 

45 

33 

Oi 

208 

1        m 

50 

.T7 

11 

1.400 

1            70 

.M.5 

.-^7.5 

121 

74 

874 

76 

:>H 

41 

I2| 

3.180 

7M 

i'ii 

43 

13J 

I.IWO 

HO 

r.2 

4'> 

14 

SI 

♦3 

4(; 

141 

L.'tfX) 

SIninioring. 

S3 

(VS 

47.5 

15 

370 

H8   " 

70 

53 

in 

115 

90 

-'} 

5<i 

IHi 

95 

75 

r.i 

59 

100 

NO 

<Vi.5 

2J) 

Boiling. 

KXPKRIMKNT    No.    11. 


<iiiart  mfxcHl  market  milk. 

HottU'  immerscMi  in  water  H  iiirlies.  4  incben  out. 

N<»  distinct  cnmm  line. 


Water 
temper- 
ature. 

Milk  temperature. 
Top         Hottora. 

Time. 

Coloniea 
per  loop 
in  agar. 

Remarks. 

"('. 

V. 

^c. 

Min. 

'2S 

23 

K. 

7. 100 

• 

4<) 

23  :. 

•20 

^'i 

.'ii) 

24 

23 

4i 

1 

ti) 

24. .') 

28 

'■•I 

70 

25 

32 

s§ 

SO 

.-)!) 

1             40 

m 

12.000 

s5 

Simmering. 

\H) 

.3h 

51 

m 

97 

41 

.% 

15 

BoiUng. 

.V) 

«4 

Iti 

9.500 

Fk^ 

67 

18 

7.400 

.V< 

71 

191 

5.400 

(iO 
♦il 

72 
74 

•20 

'2,200 

tW> 

'           75 

21 

• 

(is 

77 

21* 

3,(X)0 

70 

78 

•22 

1,700 

622 


Experiment  No.  12. 
Quart  mixed  market  milk. 

Bottle  immersed  in  water  5  inches,  4  inches  out. 
Distinct  cream  line. 


Water      Millc  temperature.  |  I   Colonies 

temper-    -  Tfme.        per  loop 

ature.         Top.       Bottom.  In  agar. 


T. 


24 

30| 

40 

50 

60 

70  ' 

80 

84  ; 

90 

95 


18 

18.2 

19 

20 

23.5 

31 

37 

.39 

45 


Minutes. 


20 
26 
30 
35 
41 
44 
50 


58 
61 
65 
68 
70 


80 


60 

(i2 

02.5 

<>< 

64 

<»5 


2i 
31 
5i 

7J 

9i 
Hi 
12    I 
14 

15  ' 

16  ! 
16i 
16^  I 
17 

171  ! 
17i 
18 

I8i  I 
20i 


:io,ooo 


Remarks. 


30,000 
21,000 
25,000 
33,000 
18,000 
12,000 
0,000 
9,000 


Simmering. 


Boiling. 


|. 


Experiment  No.  1.*J. 
Quart  mix(Ml  market  milk. 

Hottle  luuners<Hl  in  water  4  inches,  5  inches  out. 
Cream  line  very  distinct   from   lonjx  standinj?. 

The  bottom  milk   hotter  tliau   tlie  top,  prol)al>ly  on  account  of  lieavy   visrid 
cream  on  top  that  did  not   <-inMilato. 


Water 
tonipcr- 
aturr. 

Milk  ton 
Top. 

pon 
Wo 

tore. 
Mom. 

Tiiiio. 

Coloiiips 
per  loop 
in  agar. 

Keniurks. 

■=  c. 

"'. 

r. 

r. 

Minutrs. 

" 

•JO 

-M) 

12 

"^  4. (MM) 

Control. 

M) 

•JO 

JO  .'. 

14 

Ki 

to 

.".() 

Jl 
Jl.:. 

JO 
J4 

JS 

io.\ 

HO 

1                 <""<» 

HO 

j:{ 

JS.  .") 
44 

41 
47 

IS! 

l.-ii 
17 

SiniMiPrinp. 
hoiling. 

•K) 

'X> 

KM) 

('') 

KM) 

JO 

<>() 

IS', 

'.'4.000 

100 

."vO 

61 

'■♦' 

KM) 

.-.4 

♦>.'> 

JO 

(^) 

KM) 

W) 

70 

22.', 

e-) 

KM) 

n;i 

72 

j;^ 

•■;40 

KM) 

H.") 

74 

Jl 

i.-,o 

KM) 

70 

7!) 

26  i 

8 

1              KM) 

)Ut. 

7;i 

S2 

2H 

10() 

13 

<i  .\l)( 

6  Lost 
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EXPKRIMKNT    No.    14. 

Quart  nilxe<l  market  milk. 

Hottle  iimnt'rse<l  in  water  4  inclK's,  ">  inches  out. 

No  cream   line. 


Water 
temper- 
ature. 

«  r. 
22 
30 

MUk  tern 
Top. 

13 
15 
18 
•22 
27 
32 
.19 
47 
.V) 

perature. 
Bottom. 

Time. 

Minutes. 



2 

4 

5 
8 
x\ 

10 
12 
13 
14 
14 
lo 
If. 
18 
19 

Colonies 
per  loop 
In  agar. 
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COMMERCIAL  PASTEURIZATION. 

Th(»  coinniercial  pasleiirization  of  milk  leaves  imirli  to  bo  desired, 
Init  althouirh  it  is  not  always  thoroughly  carried  out,  it  is  by  no 
means  a  fraud.  With  a  little  sjinitary  supervision  on  the  part  of 
health  officers  and  education  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  the  process 
may  U*  made  efficient. 

(  ommercial  pasteurizei-s  are  popular  with  dairymen,  not  l)ecause  of 
{\w  public  health  as|M»ct,  but  on  accomit  of  the  economic  advantages 
in  improvin^r  the  keeping  qualitic*s  of  the  milk.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  cx|H'iis4'  of  a  pasteurizer  would  be  paid  for  in  the  course  of  about 
a  year.  This  estimate  is  based  mainly  on  the  saving  of  losses  from 
MMir  milk.  The  cost  of  pasteurization  is  alwut  one-tenth  to  one-half 
cent  a  <jnart. 

In  or(l(»r  to  satisfy  public  health  re<iuirements  pasteurizers  must 
be  crticicnt  in  operation,  j>ermitting  a  definite  quantity  of  milk  to  be 
heated  to  a  definite  temptTature  for  a  definite  time  (Russell).  They 
nnist  1h'  easy  of  control,  the  milk  must  b(»  heated  unifonnly  through- 
out, the  apparatll^;  nuist  1h»  simple  in  construction,  easily  cleaned,  eco- 
noinieal  in  us(»,  and  arranged  to  safeguard  against  reinfection  of  the 
milk.  Finally,  provision  must  lie  made  for  rapid  cooling.  Given 
Jin  apparatus  of  proper  construction  more  depends  upon  the  intelli- 
gence and  care  with  which  it  is  nm  than  upon  the  machine.  No  pas- 
teurizer is  automatic.  For  instance,  I  have  found  that  the  milk 
pasteurized   in  a  standard  machine  contained  many  more  bacteria 
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74,000 

70,000 
88,000 

The  above  figures  were  obtained  from  a  type  of  machine  known  as 
a  "  Flash  pasteurizer,"  in  which  the  milk  is  heated  momentarily  at  7S** 
to  74^  C. 
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BdsXTMlBE -▲BVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAOB8. 

Pasteurization  saves  lives  and  prevents  sickne^ss.  Weighing  against 
this  great  merit  we  have  certain  disadvantages  connected  with  the 
heating  of  milk.  That  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  those  who  have  given  the  matter  careful 
consideration  come  to  diametrically  opposite  conclusions.  From 
a  theoretical  standpoint  some  believe  pasteurization  to  be  an  unsat^ 
isfactory  and  very  feeble  way  out  of  a  very  difficult  situation.  From 
a  j)ractical  standpoint,  others  find  in  pasteurization  our  only  practi- 
cable safeguard,  at  least  until  the  general  supply  consists  of  gixxK 
clean,  fresh  milk. 

One  of  the  chief  objections  to  pasteurization  is  that  it  promoter 
carelessness  and  discourages  the  efforts  to  produce  clean  milk.  It  is 
believed  that  the  general  adoption  of  pasteurization  will  set  back 
improvements  ut  the  source  of  supply  and  encourage  dirty  habits. 
It  will  cause  the  farmers  and  those  who  handle  the  milk  to  believe 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  be  quite  so  particular,  as  the  dirt  that  gets 
mto  the  milk  is  going  to  be  cooked  and  made  harmless.  It  is  not 
proposed  that  pasteurization  shall  take  the  place  of  inspection  and 
improvements  in  dairy  methods.     To  insure  the  public  a  pure  and 
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safe  milk  supply  should  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  the  health  officer.  Whether  pasteurization  is  adopted  by  a 
city  for  its  general  milk  supply  or  not,  no  milk  should  be  accepted 
that  does  not  comply  with  certain  reasonable  chemical  and  bacterio- 
logical standards.  This  would  aid  the  inspectors  in  enforcing  good 
dairy  methods.  Pasteurization  then  must  not  be  used  as  an  excuse  to 
lM)lster  up  milk  unfit  for  home  consumption.  To  insure  this  end,  the 
health  officer  should  have  authority  to  condemn  and  destroy  bad  milk, 
whether  or  not  pasteurization  is  practiced. 

To  obtain  a  good  milk  supply  involves  not  only  an  expensive 
system  of  inspection  and  surveillance  from  the  farm  to  the  consumer, 
but  intelligence  an<l  a  high  degree  of  technical  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  prochicer  and  all  others  who  handle  the  milk. 

We  can  scarcely  conceive  of  an  inspection  so  thorough  and  c(mstant 
as  to  prevent  milk  occasionally  bec*oming  ccmtaminated  with  the 
germs  of  typhoid,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  dysentary,  tuberculosis, 
etc. 

If  our  drinking  water  is  defiled  at  its  source  we  boil  or  filter  it. 
It  would  l)e  nnich  l)etter  to  prevent  its  contamination.  The  same  is 
true  of  milk.  We  prefer  pure  milk,  but  so  long  as  we  can  not  obtain 
it  we  must  purify  what  we  get.  The  situation  may  well  be  illustrated 
by  the  attitude  of  an  eminent  sanitarian  in  New  York,  who  in  his 
>vriting  and  pul)lic  addresses  discourages  pasteurization,  l>ecause. 
theoretically  it  does  not  reach  the  source  of  the  evil  and  is  not  as 
go(Ml  in  the  end  as  purification  of  the  milk  supply  through  efficient 
inspect  ion.  However,  when  this  same  sanitarian  is  consulted  by  a 
hirge  wholesale  dealer  of  New  York,  who  handles  many  thousands  of 
quarts  of  more  or  less  old  dirty  milk  a  day,  he  is  confronted  by  a  con- 
dition, not  a  theory,  and  advises  pasteurization. 

There  is  a  prevalent  impression  that  the  pasteurization  of  milk 
improves  that  important  article  of  diet.  Heating  does  not  render 
milk  better  in  any  way  as  a  food.  All  it  does  is  to  destroy  certain 
Imcteria  and  some  of  their  toxic  products.  It  checks  certain  pro<'- 
(•ss<^s  of  fermentation  an<l  putrefaction,  thus  rendering  the  milk 
j-afer.  On  the  other  hand  the  evidence  seems  clear  that  the  pasteuri- 
zation of  milk  at  00^  C.  for  twenty  minutes  does  not  appreciably 
deteriorate  its  (luality  or  lessen  its  food  value. 

Past(Mirization  has  l)een  accused  of  possessing  the  great  disad- 
vantage of  inchicing  scurvy  and  rickets.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
highly  heated  milk  is  a  contributive  factor  in  the  etiology  of  scurvy. 
There  i^  certainly  no  evidence  to  show  that  low  temperature  pasteuri- 
zation ^iich  as  is  now  recommended  ever  in  itself  induces  scurvy. 
Tlu^usands  of  children  have  been  raised  upon  heated  milk  without  the 
production  of  this  disease,  which  is  comparatively  rare,  especially  in 
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coiintries  such  as  (lerniany  aiul  France,  \vhei'<^  th*^  iirtificinl    fe« 
with  ht^ated  milk  is  mo^t  jiopuhir.    Scurvy  is  preventable*  ami  hi 
able  to  treat  iin^iil.     Rickets  retail  Its  from  defective  iilimeiitalioti  and 
improper  hygiene  and  can  not  Ije  hiid  at  the  fUntr  ot  ymsienriziUuni. 

Cuiupanitivu  obstM'vation^  upon  infants  uudin*  the  same  coiiclitiau^ 
sliow  that  the^^  riourisli  quite  iia  well  upon  heated  milk  as  ripfiii  rnw 
milk.  Laboratory  expti'imenth  aw  well  a^i  clinical  uhsi^rvatioii>^  «*otii- 
eide  with  the  view  that  heated  milk  is  quite  as  ilige:^tihle  as  niw  milk, 
tn  fact,  it  is  now  claimed  to  l>e  moi"e  so.  Metabolism  experiments  in- 
dicate that  the  utili/.ation  <jf  calcinni  and  irun  in  the  IkhIv  is  murf 
ctmiplete  in  ciiildren  fed  M|jun  boiled  cow's  iniUi  than  in  thf>s(*  fej 
nputi  raw  cow's  milk. 

One  tif  the  t^i^eat  objections  to  the  paHteurizadon  of  milk  is  thiit  it 
devitalises  it.  If  milk  contains  'Mife"  it  has  probably  lost  tite  Wt 
vi^sli^e  of  it  after  it  is  from  twenty- four  to  forty-ei^ht  hntarH  iihl  mid 
kept  uudei'  suclj  I'onditions  tliat  it  contains  myriads  r»f  barteria,  ltd 
has  lM»en  showii  that  Jjeatiug  [uilk  to  iM)°  i.\  for  twenty  tuitmt4*H.  whil**^ 
it  kills  the  patliogenic  organisms,  does  not  seriously  affect  the  ^^tizTnie^ 
arul  tlie  enzymes  are  the  m»aresl  apprcmcb  to  "  hfe ''  with  which  we 
ar'i'  familiar  in  milk*  The  geruiicidal  |>ro|)erties  of  milk  an*  not  «i*ri> 
ou^ly  i  n j  0  ret  1  a  t  iUT  C 

Another  uhjectiiKu  frequently  urged  against  pasteurization  is  Ihul 
some  id  tlie  l)aeterial  toxin.s  are  not  killed  at  the  ordinary  teuijiertt'  ^ 
tures  used.  We  tio  not  even  know  the  nature  of  these  ixiisoiKms  pnxl-  ^ 
nets  in  milk,  miirh  less  their  tJiermal  ileath  points.  The  true  Imctt^rial 
t  ox  i  n  s  a  re  dest  r  oy  ed  by  1 1  ea  ting  t4>  a  t  g  ni  j  jer  a  1 1 1  re  o  f  i  iO  *  L\  f o  r  I  wen  Ir 
mi  mites.  It  must  Iw  i^niendx*red  tliat  if  milk  contains  bacterial 
toxins  not  destroyed  by  pasteurization  it  will  contain  these  same  ix)i- 
sons  if  the  milk  is  consumed  raw.  In  fact  the  heating  of  the  milk 
prevents  the  further  formation  of  such  injurious  substances. 

Pasteurization  results  in  the  destruction  of  the  ordinary  acid- 
producing  bacteria,  nature's  danger  signal  of  old  milk.  The  heating 
interferes  Avith  the  souring  process,  so  that  fermentation  of  another 
and  perhaps  more  serious  natitre  may  take  place  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  consumer.  It  has  been  shown  that  certain  resistant  spore- 
bearing  bacteria  have  the  property  of  peptonizing  the  albumens  in 
milk.  These  bacteria  survive  the  process  of  pasteurization,  and  are 
thus  given  a  free  field  for  growth,  whereas  in  the  raw  milk  these 
bacteria  are  largely  held  in  check  by  the  growth  of  the  lactic  acid 
forming  organisms.  This  view  started  with  the  work  of  Fliigge  and 
has  gradually  lost  ground  for  lack  of  clinical  and  laboratory-  con- 
firmation. For  instance.  Park  and  Holt  found  that  a  few  cases  of 
acute  indigestion  immediately  followed  the  use  of  pasteurized  milk 
more  than  thirty-six  hours  old.     Samples  of  such  milk  were  found  to 
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contain  more  than  100,000,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter,  mpstly 
spore-bearing  varieties.  The  deleterious  effects,  though  striking, 
were  not  serious  or  lasting.  However,  so  long  as  the  danger  is  sus- 
pected, it  makes  us  cautious  to  keep  pasteurized  milk  cold  and  use 
it  promptly. 

^^'e  are  told  that  heating  destroys  great  numbers  of  bacteria  in 
milk,  and  thus  c^onceals  dirt,  but  Theobald  Smith  «  points  out — 

that  from  a  hacterloloplcal  Htandimint  the  pasteurization  of  milk  will  not  con- 
ceal <lli*t,  for  the  reason  that  the  bacteria  that  come  from  the  udder,  or  the  teats 
will  ht'  destroytHl,  hut  the  bacteria  that  come  from  dirt  are  hirgely  siKire-bejirlnj; 
h:i(t<'ria  and  these  survive.  1  believe  that  we  could  control  the  quality  of  niillv 
quito  as  well  after  it  was  jmsteurized  by  bacteriological  counts  as  before,  l>e- 
<ans<»  (ertaiu  si»ecies  only  would  jjrow  or  multiply  and  the  indicators  would  bo 
uiuch  h<»tter  than  to-day.  If  we  examine  a  plate  made  from  milk  for  instance 
nolxHly  can  tell  exactly  whether  the  bacteria  are  due  to  dirt  or  whether  they  are 
due  to  the  multiplication  of  ordinary-  lactic  acid  bacteria,  unless  a  very  careful 
study  of  that  plate  be  made.  As  a  rule,  if  nearly  all  the  colonies  are  alike  we 
sjiy  that  they  are  the  result  of  multiplication :  if  they  are  quite  different  then 
there  has  b(»en  a  gcxnl  deal  of  dirt  added  to  the  milk.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that 
with  pasteuriziitlon  it  would  be  iK>88ible  to  control  the  dirt  in  milk  much  bett.er 
than  is  done  to-day. 

Fnrtlier,  it  is  said  that  we  must  not  meddle  with  nature;  that  pas- 
teurization is  an  artificial  expedient.  Nature  never  intended  milk 
to  I  Hi  collected,  transported,  and  fed  to  young  mammalian  animals 
one  or  two  days  after  it  leaves  the  mammary  gland.  Even  when 
fresh,  the  milk  of  one  specias  is  not  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
young  of  another  sj>ecies.  In  the  artificial  feeding  of  infants  with 
cowV  milk,  we  are  meddling  with  nature.  When  artificial  feeding  is 
necessary  we  must  endeavor  to  obtain  fre.sh,  pure  milk.  If  this  is 
not  possihh*  the  milk  should  be  purified,  especially  in  the  hot  weather. 
Knell  infant  is  a  law  unto  itself. 

Pasteurization  of  all  of  the  milk  supply  of  a  community  may  not  be 
(lesiral)le.  The  clean,  fresh  milk,  free  from  contamination,  may  not 
need  it.  Special  cases  may  require  raw  milk,  but  the  general  public 
>lionl<l  he  |)rotected  against  the  old,  dirty,  and  uncared  for  milk  which 
forms  the  bulk  of  the  supply  of  large  cities. 

The  heating  must  be  done  intelligently  and  under  the  supervision  of 
the  health  officer.  After  heating,  the  milk  is  just  as  liable  to  serious 
contamination  as  l>efore  if  not  more  so.  It  must  therefore  be  care- 
fully <rnanled,  kept  cool,  and  promptly  delivered. 

"Smith.   Theobald:  Am.   Journ.   Pub.   Health  and  Journ«  Mass.  Asm.  Bds. 

Health,  vol.  17,  1907.  p.  200. 


Theobald  Smith/  11)07.  expre^SMnl  \\\v  opinion  that  puHfeuriKalfiiii 
is  tho  inevitable  OLitcomi?  of  the  future-       He  says: 

Jt  E4e<»Dif3  to  inc  Ibflt  the  reiil  difficulty  nf  thi^  present  rrutitlTlon  Lb  tUt*  tr&a*^ 
mission  of  syifK^tl^*  difteune  ^ernis  whicli  art?  not  ^i»i]y  c'oiiti'onetl  l\r  nuy  mmtumi 
of  eleuiilhie}^  tind  tbei^  ^[M^jlfto  illsetise  ^^^ruii^,  uu^  ritid  all  at  tlK^nj^  nuij  br 
destroyed  by  tlit*  nvernge  piiiitenrizatioiu 

Sedgwick*  voices  the  opinion  of  iniiny  Ranitarians  when  he  stlUl*^T 
that, 

when  Mil  i^  j?iikl  nrid  douo,  1  tigreu  with  Professoi"  StnttU  ttait  we  lmii»  |n]tl  lii 
|mstei)r1s»»  luHk.  (\K)leed  DiLlk  In  the  only  ^iife  iidlk  Jind  nlwuri^i  will  rv^iimjii 
th(i  only  Hiife  uillk  foi'  the  uKe  of  uinnkhid.  Little  by  little  the  Iden  lit  i|if%4i|> 
ing  that  raw  iidik  ^s  apt  tn  be  dan^^rou!^  DiiJk. 

Theoretically,  pasteurization  shonld  not  be  neeeassiry;  practieiillv, 
we  find  it  forced  upon  ns.  The  heating  of  iinlk  has  certntii  tlisiij^ 
vantages  which  muist  be  ^iven  (^on.sidL'nition.  Liil  it  etlectuiilly  pri> 
vents  nincb  disease  and  death,  especially  in  infants  during  the  fititii- 

mer  months. 
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INFANT  FEEDING. 

By  JO8KIMI    \V.   SniERKSCHKWSKY, 

fassf'tt  .{HsiMtant  Siirffnm.  f'ublir  HraJth  ami    Marine- II hHpi1nl,Horrivv, 


PART  I.— INPAirr  MORTALITY  IN  RELATION  TO  INFANT  FEEDING. 

()win«r  to  the  \o\\\i  duration  of  the  period  of  infancy  in  human 
hein<rs.  as  compared  to  that  of  the  lower  animals  in  general,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  opportunity  of  environment  to  react  upon  our  de- 
velopment is  enormously  increased  over  that  afforded  in  the  case  of 
other  living  l>eings. 

The  i^f(ev{  of  prenatal  influences  upon  our  ultimate  development 
receives  no  further  accretions  from  the  moment  of  our  birth,  and, 
apart  from  those  congenital  defects  and  states  of  debility,  whose  in- 
fluence upon  life  are  nuinifest  from  the  outset,  our  sul>sequent 
growth  and  development  are  almost  exclusively  controlled  by  our 
immediate  surroundings. 

More  than  any  other  component  factor  of  its  environment,  food, 
its  form  and  its  methods  of  administration,  are  capable  of  influencing 
the  future  development  and  determining  the  fate  of  the  newlH)rn 
child. 

If  this  statement  l>e  true  we  should  expect  to  find  that  \\\\  investi- 
gation of  the  mortiility  rates  of  infants  would  furnish  some  relevant 
facts  in  regard  to  this  question. 

Til  fortunately,  even  at  the  present  time  infant  mortality  and  the 
degree  to  which  such  mortality  is  influenced  by  improper  methods  of 
feeding  is  not  a  subject  of  general  knowledge.  True,  it  is  known  as 
a  matter  of  casual  information  that  the  rate  of  mortality  among 
tl»e  newborn  is  relatively  high,  yet  few  who  have  not  paid  attention 
to  tlie  innttiT  realize,  as  Bergeron  so  graphically  puts  it,  that  the 
chance>  of  a  newborn  child  surviving  a  week  ai-e  less  than  those  of 
:i  man  of  !M):  of  living  a  j^ear,  less  than  those  of  a  man  of  fourscore. 

Information  as  to  the  infantile  death  rate  in  this  country  is  difficult 
to  derive,  owing  to  the  small  number  of  States  within  our  registra- 
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tion  area  and  the  poverty  in  detail  of  their  statistical  returns.  A 
reference,  however,  to  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Census  for  1900 
shows  that  the  general  infantile  mortality  rate  per  thousand  in  the 
States  which  constituted  our  registration  area  at  that  time  is  as 
follows : 


Table  1. 


District   of   Columbia 274.5 

Rhode  Island 197.9 

Massaclius(»tts .      .  177.5 

New  Hampshire .  172.0 

New   Jersey .   _     167.4 


New  Y'ork 159.8 

Connecticut 150.8 

Maine ^__  144.1 

Vermont-. 122.1 

Michigan.     _       121.1 


These  figures  show  the  wide  variations  to  which  the  infantile 
mortality  rate  is  subject  in  different  parts  of  this  country.  The  low- 
est mortality  rate,  121.1  (Michigan),  is  less  than  half  the  highest 
(Washington,  D.  C). 

On  comparing  them  with  foreign  countries,  however,  they  do  not 
strike  us  as  extraordinarily  high.  The  death  rate  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  is  similar  to  that  of  Russia,  while  the  rate  of  the  lowest  (Michi- 
gan) corresponds  to  that  of  Scotland,  but  exceeds  that  of  three  other 
European  countries,  viz,  Ireland  (average  of  twenty  j^ears  1874  to 
1893,  96.6) ,  Norway  ( 190*2,  75.0S) ,  and  Sweden  (1902, 107). 

As  is  to  be  expected,  our  cities  show  a  higher  infant  mortality  rate 
thaii  our  States.  The  census  report  of  1900  gives  100  towns  and 
cities  which  have  an  infant  mortality  of  175  or  over.  The  maximum 
infant  death  rate  was  shown  by  Charleston,  S.  C,  with  a  rate  of 
419.5.  while  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  with  a  rate  of  175,  occupied  the  last 
place. 

The  following  cities  showed  a  death  rate  of  over  300  per  1,000 
births: 

Tami.k  '2. 

(^mrloston,    S.    C 410.  r.     Atlanta,   <ia 306.0 

Savaiiu.ili,   (»a-  .Ss7. 5     Fall  lilver.  Mass  _   _  ;U>4.J 

Mohilc,  Ala      _  _           ;J44.  r,  ;  T^ynclibiirp:,  Va    __     .'501.7 

Key    West.    Fla  _                  -  .".11.  S  :   Kiclnuoiul.   Va                _      ;iOO.  1 

Hi(i(i«'foni,  Me  :m.«; 

Tlic  Tollowiiio-  Ijirp'  r('j)r('MMitativt»  cities  had  an  infantile  mor- 
tality rate  as   follows; 

Tahlk  .*;. 


Wasliinjrton,   I).   C 

271.  n 

P.r<M.Ulyn,  X.  Y_.               

107.2 

naltiinnn«.  M(l_  _ 

'2:\r>.  I 

Hostoii.  Mass                          _      _    _ 

104.1 

Ntnv  <  )r]<'ans.  La 

'2'2\).  '2 

Horoujrlj  of  Manhattan--. 

lOO.O 

riiiladelphia.  Pa. 

11>7.  2 

.\<'w  York.  X.  Y 

ISO.  4 
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The  poverty  of  our  vital  statistics  doe?^  not*  however,  permit  us  to 
analyze  these  figures  as  to  the  incidence  of  various  infantile  con- 
ditions and  diseases  causing  death.  In  order  to  interpret  their  sig- 
nificance, we  must  resort  to  the  statistics  of  foreign  countries,  most  of 
which  have  complete  and  excellent  systems  for  the  registration  of 
death  returns. 

Inasmuch  as  in  civilized  countries  similarly  situated  with  respect 
to  latitude  the  circmnstances  aifecting  mortality  are  approximately 
the  same,  it  may  be  postulated  that  conditions  shown  to  exist  abroad 
are  duplicated  here. 

Owing  chiefly  to  her  falling  birth  rate,  the  state  of  infant  mor- 
tality in  France  has  for  some  years  been  a  subject  of  acute  interest 
both  to  her  Government  and  to  her  medical  profe^ssion.  We  find  that 
the  axerage  infantile  mortality  rate  of  PVance  has  been  1G7  for  the 
twenty-year  period  of  1874-1898.  In  1900  this  rate  had  fallen  to  137, 
and  contrar>^  to  what  is  usually  the  case  was  lower  than  this  in  some 
of  her  largest  cities,  such  as  Lyons  (110).  Bordeaux  (102),  and  Paris 
(101). 

In  January,  1901,  Balestre  and  (jileta  de  St.  Joseph  presented  a 
memoir  to  the  Academic  de  Medecine  dealing  with  the  infant  mor- 
tality of  France  from  the  years  1892  to  1897,  with  special  reference  to 
the  various  causes  of  death  constituting  the  total  infant  mortality 
rate." 

Their  analysis  showed  that  in  every  1,000  infant  deaths  under  1 
year  of  age  no  less  than  385  were  due  to  gastro-intestinal  disease,  171 
were  (hie  to  congenital  states  of  debility,  147  to  disease  of  the  respira- 
tory organs,  50  to  acute  contagious  disease,  25  to  tuberculosis,  and  222 
to  all  other  causes.  This  was  the  average  for  the  whole  country.  In 
certain  cities  the  death  rate  from  gastro-intestinal  disease  was 
enormously  increased,  l)eing  700  per  thousand  infant  deaths  in  the 
city  of  Troves  in  1892. 

lu  1905  Ausset  published  a  report  on  the  infant  mortality  of  the 
Departement  du  Xord  ^  practicallj^  confirming  the  figures  of  Balestre 
and  (lileta  de  St.  Joseph,  and  submitted  the  following  table,  which 
gives  the  nniuber  of  deaths  from  gastro-intestinal  diseases  per  thou- 
sand deaths  in  infants  of  less  than  1  year  of  age  in  the  Departement 
(In  Nord : 


"  Hopt.  I»y  -M.  Perret,  Kevue  iVHypiene  et  de  MM.  Infnntiles.  HI0r>,  IV,  160. 
^  i:.  Aiisst^t.  Hevae  dHygi^ue  et  de  MM.  Iiifautlles,  1905,  II,  433. 


Tabus  4. — Death8  froni  fm^lrff^ftifesttfnfif  ithranv  pr*r 
.™  44tt.<S§ 


District  of  Dpnkerqne.^ 

Canton  Berirdes 

Canton  Boart)diirg.«_ ".ii  480^38 

Canton  Wormhoiidt.-. eOSLdO 

Canton  Gravellnes^ —  101.40 

2  cantons  of  Dunkerqu^-.  489,00 

District  of  LiUe. - ^_  401 26 

Canton  Armentl^rea.— - .  4ia6(; 
'  Canton  Qnesnpy-sar-Lllle  _  420. 28 

^    Canton  Seclin.. ^^.^  383.37 

I     Canton  Launay _*-^^ 398.87 

Canton  Rontaix •m>^.^ 


li  (»iin terns  of  Tourcoigu. . 

tS  oiiitoiis  of  Ulle,— - 


40I-1T  * 


District  of  Hfisebronck-. -,^^ 

Ciiutou  Mervilk , . 

Canton  Steen\  t«>rde 

Canton  Cas»el ,- ._..__ 

3  can  ton  fi  of  BaH!eui_^ ..^ 

District  of  Valenciemiei^— _^ 

Canton  nAnsitn ^    i 

Canton  iVrtiil<i_«. 

Clinton  Ftoitctialu 


3I&4.44 

4aLii 


1901 

...» 

1902 ^              _.  .        .- 

1908 

1904 .  -_  i 

1005 „ 

In  Germany,  which  has  the  second  highest  infarttile  mortatitj  mt» 
in  Europe,  being  surpasBed'"  in  this  bad  eminence  ^^  only  by  Roflsia 
(which  in  some  districts  has  an  infantile  mortality  rate  surpassing 
500,  and  for  the  whole  cnuiitry  one  of  270),  ^e  find  that  the  tnhmtik  ]i 
mortality  rate  for  the  quinquennium  of  lTOl-1905  is  as  follows: 

Table  ^.—Average  infant*  mortality  under  1  year  per  1,000  hirth^  in  Oermmm§^ 

1901-1905. 

216 
IM 
902 
2M 
201 

In  1904  the  average  rate  for  323  German  cities  and  towns  having 
a  population  of  15,000  or  over  was  202 ;  in  1905  it  was  204. 

In  the  latter  year  the  average  rate  of  42  German  cities  each  with 
a  population  exceeding  100,000  was  202,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  80,  1000,  was  198.  The  returns  of  that  year  from  these  42 
German  cities  show  further  that  of  07,637  infant  deaths  no  less  than 
28,423,  or  44.03  per  cent,  were  due  to  diarrheal  disease. 

The  excellence  of  the  Gernuin  system  of  registration  of  vital  sta- 
tistics permits  us  to  examine  the  local  incidence  of  deaths  from  gas- 
tro-intestinal  disorders. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  Harrington's  admirable  arti- 
cle", shows  the  birth  rate,  the  diarrheal  death  rate,  and,  finally,  the 
percentage  the  diarrheal  death  rate  constitutes  of  the  total  infantile 
mortality  in  these  42  German  cities  for  the  twelve  months  ending 
June  30l  190G: 


«HnrrinKton,  Am.  .Jour.  Me<l.  ScL.  CXXXIl,  pp.  811-835. 
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Tabt.k  fi. 


NHrii»>  of  ilty. 


Aaclien.. _ 

Altona - 

Barmen _ 

IkTiln 

Borkiiin 

Bremen 

Breslau 

Brunswick 

Tasael 

CharlottenbiirK 

Chouinitz 

('oiogne 

CrefeM 

DATXV/Ag 

I><>rtniun«l 

DreHden 

I)iii}(b(*rK 

I)iiHMoh!orf 

KIberfehl 

Erfurt 

KsHcn 

Frankfort-on-tJio-Mnfn. 

(lolsonklrchen 

Halle... 

flamburg 

Hanover 

K  arlsruhe 

Kiel. 


KoenigMberg. 

Leipzig 

Magdeburg... 

Mannheim 

Munich 

Nuremberg... 

Plauen 

Posen .- 

Rlxdorf 

Sch(>eneb«'rg. 

Stettin 

Stra!*>*burg 

Stuttgart 

Wiesbaden 


Birthii. 

l>eatht» 

Death 

Diarrheal 
<Ieath 
rate. 

78.60 

Ter  cent 

July  1.  l»a-.. 

under  1 

rate  per 

of  deathH 

to 

year  of 

1.000 

due  to 

June  HO,  1M)6. 

age. 
839 

births. 

diarrhea. 

4,900 

196 

40.23 

4,ior, 

749 

169 

88.37 

22.64 

4,-197 

60c-) 

132 

47.64 

36.20 

49,706 

9,933 

200 

87.99 

44.08 

...OflO 

818 

162 

50.20 

31.05 

6,429 

1,116 

174 

73.92 

42.92 

14,366 

3,511 

244 

96.62 

40.36 

3,397 

668 

197 

81.22 

41.82 

3,202 

407 

127 

31.85 

25.06 

5,1«> 

803 

155 

54.35 

a5.12 

8,314 

2,253 

271 

135.67 

.-iO.07 

1  "1,373 

3,266 

212 

93.60 

44.06 

2.:,72 

390 

142 

53.42 

37.69 

5,288 

1.286 

243 

109.87 

45.18 

7,38-. 

1,366 

185 

61.75 

:«.38 

14,297 

2,735 

191 

83.23 

43.51 

7,524 

1,137 

151 

97.38 

44.59 

8,868 

1.667 

188 

83.43 

43.&5 

4,963 

739 

149 

50.97 

34.23 

2,966 

597 

202 

42.90 

21.27 

9,4W 

1,496 

158 

66.67 

42.26 

9,335 

1,446 

155 

53.13 

:^.80 

7.451 

1,169 

157 

58.11 

.n.04 

4,«> 

1,175 

236 

124.77 

.52.94 

20,471 

3,588 

173 

70.98 

41.07 

5,908 

949 

161 

37.41 

23.28 

3,052 

565 

1&-. 

86.17 

46.55 

5,083 

908 

178 

72.99 

41.08 

6,671 

1,556 

233 

113.47 

48.  ft-. 

14,734 

3,273 

222 

121.49 

.-.4.69 

6,304 

1,472 

234 

100.23 

43.14 

5,170 

l,0;-.3 

204 

86.46 

42.4.-. 

15,787 

3,432 

217 

96.33 

44.14 

10,290 

2,.->47 

248 

113.80 

45.95 

3,74,-) 

779 

208 

.35.25 

16.9.-. 

5,123 

t,272 

'      248 

9;-».52 

.37.27 

5,547 

1,212 

218 

103.66 

47.44 

3,200 

480 

1:0 

49.38 

.33.13 

7.089 

1,847 

261 

112.28 

Hi. 09 

4,794 

913 

190 

{»2.82 

48.74 

6,176 

1,270 

200 

74.80 

.36.38 

2,489 

403 

162 

49.92 

SO..*^ 

341,295 

67.637 

198 

80..34 

44.03 

An  examination  of  this  table  shows  that  the  highest  infantile  deatli 
rate  reconhnl  for  these*  42  (lernmn  cities  is  that  of  Chemnitz,  with  a 
total  infantile  death  rate  of  271  and  a  death  rate  from  diarrheal 
diseases  of  i:ir).(;T.  This  latter  is  gi-eater  than  the  total  infantile 
deatli  rate  of  the  city  of  Harmen  (132),  and  is  greater  than  the  total 
infantile  death  rate  of  England  and  Wales  (125  in  100:5),  Scotland 
(1!KK)-11)()1,  12S,  highest  in  :>0  years),  Norway  (105,  averagi*  20 
years  l.s74-lSt):i),  Sweden  (107,  1902),  Ireland  (IHU),  average  20 
years  ls74-l<si)8),  and  is  almost  as  high  as  the  total  death  rate  of 
France  (1*^7  in  1908).  The  average  death  rate  from  diarrhea  in  all 
these  42  cities  was  80.IV1 — fignnvs  of  great  significance  when  we  come 
to  investigate  the  seasonal  di.stribution  and  the  canse  of  the  preva- 
lence of  gastro-enteritis  in  the  neonate. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  census  report  of  1900  shows  that  in 
our  <-oumry  there  are  no  less  than  15  cities  having  a  total  death  rate 
givattr  than  that  of  Chemnitz,  viz: 


c ,, 


Charleston*   S, 

Sfi  vaui  ml u  Grt ^ .^ ,  -  _ 

Mobile,    Ala__ .^...^ 

Key  West,  Fla^_^ .^.^ 


___  387.  Ti 
.__  344.  r^ 
..^  311,8 


Uirhmoiitl*  Va .,^, ^ 30(K? 

Liit^fiiihi,  N.  H ^„_^^, 21M*i; 

JuckHtnwllle,   F]tt^_ ^ 2^.  S 

Norfolk,  Va__- . _,_  2&Le 

l<<nvell»  Mhss ^*-^^^_^-..-   Sttkfi 

Wtishlu^triii,  p.  C^^ .^ 374^1 


Biddeford,  M©-.^._. _.._  311,6 

Atlanta,  GiJ .^^ .-  30fj.O 

nUl  lUver,  MasH_^___, :S(>4.  7 

T . yn  f* tib  urg,   Va 3<  j  K  7 

Tl*e  fig-iires  in  rnnnertion  with  tlu*  Gt^nnnn  ritie*^  concern  places  of 
a  population  in  excess  of  100,000*  wiulc  llie  cities^  returiiingr  rates  in 
X\i\i^  cTmntry  are,  many  tif  tliein,  considerably  >4inaller  than  thi«,     Atf -^ 
llarrln^oii  points  out,  nur  njctliods  of  resist  nit  iou  at-e  no  incotnplHi^ 
that  full  returns  would  probrtbl)'  inditute  a  condition  wor^*  than  tiow 
\n  nmnifest,  and  that  we  Imve  every  reason  to  jiiippofie,  in  \'w\x  of  Ihi* 
cxtrenie  hoiU  uf  uur  sumrijcrs,  thut  tht*  difirrhcal  death  nito  in  tlit^  fl 
country  fonns  at  least  as  i^reat  ii  |iro[inrliuTi  of  the  total  mortality  mb  ■ 
It  dtM^s  abn^ath 

UKAaClNAL    KM  <'TUAT10N» 

Nor  (Joes  tlie  infantile  death  Dit**  luaintain  itself  caii«?t«ntly 
throughout  the  year  at  tiie  same  ^eucral  level.  On  the  conirary,  ii 
is  well  krunvn  that  it  is  subjeet  to  enormous  fliictuatiiaiSH,  IkOit^  ex- 
tremely high  during  the  months  of  July,  Augnj^t,  iind  September,  fol-  ■ 
lowed  by  a  sharp  decline  in  the  autumn.  This  accession  to  the 
infant  death  rate  is  due  to  the  great  numbei  of  deaths  from  diarrhea 
alone  in  those  months,  as  the  rate  of  mortality  due  to  other  infantile 
diseases  remains  pretty  constant  throughout  the  year. 

For  example,  at  Leipzig,  whose  percentage  (54.9)  of  deaths  from 
diarrhea  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  city  in  Germany,  a  com- 
parison of  the  birth  rate,  the  infantile  death  rate,  and  the  diarrheal 
death  rate  by  months  shows  that  in  August,  with  an  infant  death 
rate  of  570  to  1,000  births,  4»^0  of  these,  or  75.G  per  cent,  were  due  to 
gastro-enteritis,  whereas  in  February  the  total  infantile  mortalitj-  had 
sunk  to  131,  of  which  diarrheal  diseases  constituted  a  proportion  of 
only  .37  to  a  thousand,  a  decrease  of  1,100  per  cent. 

In  England  the  report  of  the  registrar-general's  office,  compiled 
from  the  weekly  returns  of  births  and  deaths  from  76  of  the  larger 
cities  of  Pjugland  and  AA^ales  iu  July.  August,  and  September,  lOOi'i, 
shows  that  the  total  births  for  these  moutlis  were  110^00,  the  total 
deaths  under  1  year  23,058,  of  which  no  less  than  14,t306,  or  over 
50  per  cent,  were  due  to  diarrhea. 

It  is  manifest  from  the  foregoing  that  gastro-intestinal  disease^ 
causing  as  it  does  one-third  to  one-half  of  all  infant  deaths  under  1 


.,.^ 
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year  of  ago,  is  the  largest  single  factor  determining  infant  mortality. 
Further  investigation  demonstrates  the  significant  fact  that  75  to  85 
jKn*  cent  of  all  infants  who  die  of  diarrhea  are  artificially  fed.  Thus 
Planchon,  in  investigating  the  relation  feeding  methods  had  to  gas- 
tro-enteritis  in  Paris,  shows «  that,  while  the  diarrheal  death  rate  in 
breast-fed  infants  varies  from  a  minimum  of  2  per  thousand  in  win- 
ter to  a  maximum  of  but  20  per  thousand  during  the  hot  months,  the 
diarrheal  deaths  of  the  artificially  fed  fluctuate  from  a  minimum  of 
12  per  thousand  in  winter  to  a  maximum  of  158  per  thousand  in  the 
summer. 

In  Paris  during  the  four  summer  months  of  1897,  2,840  infants 
under  1  year  died.  Of  these  1,470,  or  51.7  percent,  died  of  diarrhea. 
Of  thest*  1,470  who  died  of  diarrhea,  only  189  were  breast  fed,  and 
j,881,  or  over  90  per  cent,  were  artificially  fed. 

The  following  table  from  Harrington  (loc.  cit.)  illustrates  ad- 
mirably this  point  at  Berlin.  The  figures  given  cover  the  quin- 
(juennium  of  1900-1904  and  relate  to  the  incidence  of  deaths  among 
tiie  l>ottle  fed  and  the  breast  fed  when  the  method  of  feeding  could  be 
determined. 

Table  7. 


Year. 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903. 
1904 


Number  of  I 
deaths      ' 

among  In- 
fants under 
1  vear  of  a«e 
whose  mooe 

of  feeding 
was  known. 


9..WH 
9,378 
7,027 
7,680 
7,780 


Numl)er  of 
deaths 
among 

breast  fed. 

I*ePoentage 
of  deaths 
of  breast- 
fed infants. 

Percentage 

of  deaths 

among 

others. 

895 

9.36 

90.60 

H56 

9.17 

90.80 

7fi8 

10.17 

89.10 

723 

9.41 

90.50 

753 

9.68 

90.82 

Again,  Ilelle^  in  analyzing  the  infantile  death  rate  of  the  city  of 
Oraz  shows  that  out  of  170  deaths  from  intestinal  disease  in  the  fis- 
cal year  of  190H-4  but  4  of  these  were  breast  fed,  48  were  partly 
breast  fed,  117  were  bottle  fed,  and  in  one  case  the  method  of  feeding 
was  unknown. 

Kefeience  to  Table  6  shows  that  the  Grerman  city  of  Barmen,  with 
an  infant  mortality  rate  of  132  (1906),  enjoys  the  lowest  rate  of  any 
city  in  (lermany.  and  for  a  number  of  years  has  made  a  favorable 
showing  in  this  respect.  Kriege  and  Sentemann  ^  attribute  this  for- 
tunate cinunistance  to  the  general  prevalence  of  breast  feeding  in 

"  rianchoii :  Trovalonce  of  Diarrhea  In  the  Artificially  Fed.  ObRtetrlque, 
.JjinuMiv.  10OO. 

''  K.  Ilelle.  Aivhiv.  f.  Hygiene.  11)06,  VI,  18. 

"^  Ceutralblatt  f.  GeeuncUieitspflege,  1000,  XXy(  26. 
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diseases  of  the  difjestive  tube.  Nothing,  however,  can  more  grapliic- 
ally  ilhistrate  this  point  than  the  accompanying  cliart  from  Budin 
which  is  here  reproduced  (p.  038). 

PART  n.— THE  INFAITT'S  DIETABY. 

In  common  with  adults,  the  infant  requires  five  elements  of  food 
for  its  sustenance,  to  wit :  Proteid,  carbohydrate,  fat,  mineral  salts, 
and  water.  Owing,  however,  to  the  undeveloped  state  of  its  organs 
of  assimilation  it  can  not  avail  itself  of  any  wide  dietary  range.  By 
reason  of  its  rapid  growth  and  more  active  metabolism  it  requires 
fo(Kl  of  si)ecial  form  and  with  the  nutritive  ingredients  in  special  pro- 
portions to  each  other.  Milks  are  the  oidy  class  of  food  which  ful- 
fill these*  conditions,  l)eing,  as  they  are,  an  animal  prcxluct,  designed 
by  nature  only  to  that  end. 

As  this  paper  deals  merely  with  the  dietary  of  infants  less  than  1 
year  of  age,  woman's  milk  and  its  only  feasible  substitute,  cow's 
milk,  will  alone  be  considei-ed. 

woman's  milk. 

Woman's  milk  is  the  secretion  of  the  human  mammary  gland.  Un- 
der normal  conditions  of  lactation  it  is  in  no  sense  a  transudation 
from  the  blood  and  lymphatics,  but  is, a  true  secretion  elaborated  by 
glandular  tissue.  True  milk  is  not  present  in  the  mammary  glands 
until  two  to  four  days  after  parturition,  and  occasionally  not  until 
the  fifth  day. 

ColoHtntm, — The  secretion  present  in  the  mamma  for  the  first  few 
days  after  delivery  differs  materially  from  normal  milk  and  is  know^n 
as  **  coh)strum.''  It  is  a  fluid  of  a  deep  yellow  tint,  chiefly  due  to 
bcxlies  it  contains  known  as  "  colostrum  corpuscles.''  It  is  not  so 
hweet  as  milk,  is  strongly  alkaline  in  reaction,  of  a  specific  gravity 
of  ISYM)  to  1,()4(),  and  is  rich  in  sjilts  and  proteids.  These  proteids  are  » 
of  a  nature  similar  to  the  proteids  of  the  blood  as  they  are  coagulated 
by  heat.  Coh>stnmi  contains  less  sugar  and  fat  than  milk,  and  micro- 
sc'opically  its  fat  globules  vary  in  size  and  are  interspersed  with 
numerous  iKulies  four  or  five  times  their  size  known  as  "  colostnun 
corpuscles." 

(\>m position  of  colostrum, — According  to  Pfeiffer's  analysis,  the 
composition  of  colostrum  is  as  follows: 

IVr  cent, 
rrotf^ul  .   .      5.71 

Fat_   -  2.04 

Snjrnr                                                              _                   _  .3.74 

salts                                                                                      ,.._-.  _     0.25 

Water  .       -    1 .  ^S.'X\ 


100.00 
(^aloric  valup  |>er  klloprMm,  577.17  calorlei. 
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The  colostrum  corpuscles  ai'e  very  abundant  during  the  first  few 
days,  but  under  normal  conditions  disappear  after  the  tenth  or 
twelfth  day. 

Function  of  colostrum. — The  exact  role  of  the  colostrum  is  not  as 
yet  fully  understood.  We  may  infer  from  the  nature  of  its  composi- 
tion and  its  proteids  that  it  furnishes  to  the  newborn  child  during  its 
adjustment  to  its  novel  surroundings  the  full  expansion  of  the  lungs 
and  the  awakening  of  the  digestive  processes,  n6urishment  of  a  char- 
acter similar  to  that  it  received  from  the  placenta  as  a  fetus.  That  it 
.serves  a  purpose  is  proven  by  its  being  the  first  secretion  not  only  of 
the  human  breast  but  of  that  of  all  mammals. 

Physical  characteristics'  of  woman^s  milk, — With  the  establishment 
of  lactation  tlie  breast  secretes  a  fluid  of  the  following  physical  char- 
acteristics :  It  is  of  a  bluish  color  and  marked  sweetish  taste.  Under 
normal  conditions,  with  the  exception  of  some  skin  cocci,  it  is  practi- 
cally sterile.  These  are  most  abu^dant  in  the  "  foremilk."  Its 
specific  gravity  varies  from  1.026  to  1.036  (average,  1.032  at  21**  C). 
Its  reaction  is  either  amphoteric  or  slightly  alkaline  when  fresh. 
Dilute  acetic  acid  merely  produces  a  light  flocculent  precipitate,  and 
its  proteids  are  not  appreciably  coagulated  by  the  action  of  rennet. 

Composition, — The  exact  average  composition  of  breast  milk  is 
difficult  to  determine,  as  it  is  subject  to  rather  wide  variations  between 
normal  limits  and  at  different  stages  during  the  act  of  beitig  secreted. 
Thus  the  "  foremilk  "  is  relatively  thin,  the  middle  portion  richer,  and 
the  *'  strippings  "  richest  of  all  in  fat  content.  Owing,  moreover,  to 
faulty  methods,  previous  analyses  of  woman's  milk  have  been  erro- 
neous. Even  now  its  exact  composition,  beyond  the  relative  p/opor- 
tions  of  its  constituents,  is  imperfectly  understood. 

According  to  the  most  recent  analyses  of  Pfeiffer,  Koenig,  Leeds, 
Harrington,  Adriaiice,  and  others  the  average  composition  of  human 
milk  is  as  follows: 


Composition  of  woman^s  milk. 


PflrM.nt     '  Common  nor- 
«^  mal  varia- 

*8^^-  tlons. 


....   .  ^      __   ..|_. 

Per  cent. 

Fat .  -     -               4.00  3.00-    5.00 

Sugar.                       . -     7.00  tt.OO-    7.00 

Proteid                                              .     -  ..     ...                    .  .-     --.       -  .                  1.50  1.00-    2.2.> 

Salts..                      _.             ..                                              .30  .18-      .iS 

Watpr                                                                                                                                              87.30  a).82-  85. nO 

100.00  100.00  100.00 

An  avcrajre  cnlorlr  value  per  kiloj^ram.  710.5  calories;  common   normal  varlatlonf;  of 
caloric  value  per  kilogram.  550  calories  to  844.25  calories. 
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F'ormer  analyses  have  for  the  most  part  assigned  a  higher  amount 
of  proteid  and  a  lesser  amount  of  sugar  than  this.  The  composition 
of  milk  is  pretty  nearly  constant  throughout  lactation,  except  during 
the  first  month  and  toward  the  close.  At  the  commencement  of  lac- 
tation the  proteids  and  salts  are  high,  and  near  its  end  the  proteids 
have  a  tendency  to  diminish   (Adriance). 

Profci/Is, — Our  knowledge  of  the  proteids  of  woman's  milk  is  still 
incomplete.  The  most  important  proteid  substances,  however,  are 
casein  and  lactalbumen.  Some  investigators  mention  a  third,  lacto- 
globulin.  The  casein  is  in  chemical  combination  as  calcium  casein, 
And  owing  to  its  relative  proportions  to  the  other  proteids  is  only 
slightly  precipitated  by  dilute  acids  and  not  appreciably  coagulated 
by  rennet. 

The  lact  albumen  is  believed  to  be  similar  to  serumglobulin. 

The  proportions  of  lact  albumen  to  casein  have  not  been  definitely 
agreed  upon,  but  it  exists  in  far  greater  proportions  relative  to  the 
casein  than  in  cow's  milk.  According  to  Koenig,  the  relative  propor- 
tions are  as  5  to  4.  The  total  amount  of  proteids  varies  normally 
from  1  to  2  per  cent  and  abnormally  from  0.07  to  4.5  per  cent.  They 
are  highest  during  the  first  few  days  of  lactation;  after  the  first  few 
weeks  they  vary  but  little  until  toward  its  end,  when  they  experience 
a  decided  decrease. 

Fat, — Fat  is  present  in  woman's  milk  in  the  form  of  minute  glob- 
ules, and  in  perfect  emulsion  by  virtue  of  the  albuminous  fluid  in 
which  they  are  suspended.  It  exists  mainly  in  the  form  of  the  neu- 
tral fats,  olein,  palmitin,  and  stearin,  and  but  small  quantities  of 
the  fatty  acids  are  present.  Forty-three  analyses  by  I.«eeds  show  vari- 
ations in  the  fat  content  of  woman's  milk  of  between  2.11  and  G.81) 
per  cent,  with  an  average  of  4  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  fat  pres- 
ent in  woman's  milk  is  but  little  affected  by  the  period  of  lactation. 

Sufjar. — Sugar  is  the  most  constant  of  the  ingredients  of  human 
milk  in  its  percentage.  It  is  present  as  lactose  in  complete  solution 
in  the  proportions  of  from  6  to  7  per  cent.  Its  quantity  is  least  in 
the  first  week.     After  the  first  month  its  variations  are  very  slight. 

Suf^H. — Only  one- fourth  as  much  inorganic  salts  is  presetit  in 
wonum's  milk  as  in  cow's  milk,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  cal- 
cium in  combination  with  the  casein,  are  all  in  solution.  They  are 
present  in  the  proportion  of  20  per  cent. 

(  LIMCAL    EXAMINATION     OF    WOMAN's    MILK. 

It  is  often  of  importance  to  recognize  the  occurrence  of  quantita- 
tive  {Hid    (jualitative   departures   fnun   the   normal   composition   of 
woiiijiirs  milk  occurring  during  lactati(m,  and  their  nature,  as  upon 
LMIM.)7— Hull.  41— OS 11 
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them  are  dependent  many  nutritional  disturbances  of  the  nursing 
child. 

The  most  conmion  abnormalitias  to  be  recognized  are  (a)  disturb- 
ances in  the  quantity  and  (6)  disturbances  in  the  quality  of  the  lac- 
teal secretion. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Haeliner,  Feer,  Huebher,  Laure, 
Ahlfeld,  and  others,  the  average  daily  quantity  of  milk  drawn  by 
infants  of  different  ages  is  as  follows : 

Ounces. 
At  end  of  first  week,  300  to  500  grams ^_._  10  to  lf» 

During  second  week,  400  to  550  grams 13  to  18 

During  third  week,  430  to  720  grams 14  to  24 

During  fourtli  week,  500  to  800  grams 16  to  26 

From  flftli  to  thirteentli  week,  600  to  1.030  grams 20  to  34 

From  fourtli  to  sixth  month,  720  to  1,150  grams 24  to  38 

From  sixth  to  ninth  month,  IXK)  to  1,220  grams 30  to  40 

The  average  daily  amount  of  milk  per  kilo  of  body  weight  drawn 
by  the  child  was  found  to  be  as  follows : 

Ounces. 

During  first  three  months,  150  cubic  centimeters 5 

During  second  three  months,  140  cubic  centimeters 4§ 

During  third  and  fourth  three  months,  120  cubic  centimeters 4 

It  was  also  found  that  the  total  daily  amount  drawn  corresponds 
very  nearly  to  the  following  figures  in  proportion  to  the  body  weight 
of  the  child: 

VuHt  tliHH'  weeks,  one-tifth  of  l)ody  weight. 

LMrst  month  to  end  of  sixth  niontli,  one-sixtli  to  one-seventh  of  body  weight 

Last  half  of  first  yeiu-,  one-eighth  of  body  weight. 

The  daily  quantity  of  the  milk  drawn  from  the  breast  by  the  child 
is  best  deteiTnined  by  weighing  the  child  before  and  immediately  after 
each  feeding  during  the  entire  twenty-four  hours  for  several  days. 
An  accurate  set  of  scales,  sensitive  to  15  grams  (i  ounce)  should 
be  used.  By  computing  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  separate  feed- 
ings for  each  day  and  striking  an  average  for  the  daily  amounts 
during  the  period  of  observation,  the  average  amoimt  of  the  daily 
consumption  of  milk  can  then  l)e  determined.  As  children  vary  in 
age,  weight,  and  nutritive  needs,  the  figures  obtained  will  only  be  of 
value  when  compared  to  the  body  weight  and  age  of  the  child  that 
received  them,  as  is  sul)se<|uently  to  be  discussed. 

Iieacfion. — This  may  be  tested  by  litmus  paper  and  should  be  alka- 
line or  amphoteric,  never  acid. 

Speci-fic  grdriff/. — This  may  be  determined  with  the  aid  of  any 
small  hydrometer,  such  as  a  urinometer  with  a  scale  registering  from 
1,010  to  1,040.  The  specific  gravity  is  lowered  by  fat,  but  increased 
by  the  other  solids. 
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Microscopical  examination, — Besides  the  fat  globules,  the  inicro- 
srope  may  reveal  the  presence  of  colostrum  corpuscles,  l)l(M)d,  pus, 
epithelial  cells,  bacteria,  and  granular  detritus.  The  presence  of  colos- 
trum corpuscles  is  abnormal  after  the  twelfth  day  of  lactation.  Blood 
and  pus  are  always  abnormal.  The  pn»sence  of  blood  and  pus  in  the 
milk  re<|uire  the  suspension  of  lactation  until  they  disappear. 

Determination  of  fat, — The  simplest  method  of  determining  the  fat 
of  wonum's  milk  is  by  Holt's  cream  gauge.  This  is  a  graduated  tube 
on  a  foot,  with  a  glass  stopper.  The  tube  is  filled  with  freshly  drawn 
milk  to  the  zero  mark  at  the  top  of  the  scmle  and  the  whole  allowed 
to  stand  at  room  temperatun*  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  percentage 
of  cream  according  to  the  scale  is  then  read  otT.  The  ratio  of  the 
cream  to  the  fat  content  is  as  ."i:  ;i,  e.  g.,  5  per  cent  of  cn^jim  equals  3 
per  cent  of  fat,  etc. 

While  not  very  accurate,  this  method  suffices  for  clinical  purposes. 
Hesidts  approximating  the  accuracy  of  a  chemical  analysis  nuiy  be 
obtained  by  the  Baln^ock  test  or  by  lewis's  modification  of  the  IjclBfman 
and*  Beam  test  for  cow's  milk  (Holt).  This  is  a  centrifugal  test  for 
which  special  tulx^s  are  recjuired,  which,  however,  may  be  used  in  the 
ordinary  centrifuge  for  urine. 

SiKfdi'.'-Yhi'  jx»rcentage  of  sugar  in  himian  milk  is  subject  to  \qt\ 
little  variation,  and  nuiy  be  regarded  as  constant  for  clinical  purposes. 

/^rofciffs. — The  determination  of  the  proteids  in  woman's  milk  is  an 
clalM)rate  process  retpiiring  the  resources  of  a  well-equipped  chemical 
lal)oratory. 

We  nuiy.  however  (according  to  Holt),  gain  an  approximate  idea 
of  their  |M»rcentage  by  considering  the  sugar  and  salts  of  milk  as  con- 
>tants  iH)t  affecting  its  specific  gravity  and  estimating  the  proteids 
from  onr  knowledge  of  the  fat  content  of  the  spi»cimen.  Now.  the 
^|H'cific  gi'avity  will  vary  directly  with  the  proteids  and  inversely  to 
the  fat,  viz,  high  pn)teids,  high  sj)ecific  gravity:  high  fat,  low  spe- 
cific gravity.  The  following  talkie  shows  the  application  of  this 
principle: 

\  ariatinns   iti    thr  c(nnpof<ition   nf   iroman's   milk  fix   tinliiml   hfi  nhHrrvatinn   o/ 
thr  sfH'ci/ir  {jnirity  anrl  the  fat  content  ( ffolt). 


Sp«HiflrgrHvity.  7C»°  F,  Crp«in,  24  hours.  rmtoid?*.  p»tlinato<l. 


Av.nip- .         l.fXU 

Nnniial  v:jri.«ti(>n«».      .         .     1.02K-l,tB2. 


7  per  cent 1.50  ppxront. 

K-12  p»»r  cent Normal  (rich  milk  > . 


N(»nii.il  v.iri.itiou^i  .    l.ati JM*  per cont Normal  (fair  milk). 

Ahnoniml  viiriMtions I>n w  i U'lo w  1 .02S ) High  (alK>ve  10  percent) .    Normal     or     Mightiy 

l)elow. 

Vt.iiorin.il  Miri.ttions   U>w  (U'low  l.(r2Ki Low  (U'low  5  per«»nt).. .    I>ow  (very jKwr  milk i. 

\hnonn.ii  vMh.t lions   High  (aU)vi'  l.i«2»  . . .    High Very  high   (ver>-   rich 

mUk). 
Al.nonn»il  \.iriutir.n«i High  u^>ove  l,032i  . . .    Low Normal  or  neariy  so. 
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As  the  milk  drawn  from  the  breast  during  the  first  part  of  nursing 
is  richer  in  proteids  and  much  poorer  in  fats  and  the  last  portion 
rather  poorer  in  proteids  and  rich  in  fats,  the  entire  amount  of  milk 
j)resent  in  the  breast  should  be  drawn  oif  for  the  purpose  of  this  esti- 
mation. 

cow's    MILK. 

Cow's  milk  is  the  only  food  supply  apart  from  mother's  milk  avail- 
able in  this  country,  from  a  practical  standpoint,  for  the  nourishment 
of  infants  under  1  year  of  age.  It  forms  besides  a  large  part  of  the 
dietary  of  older  children  and  of  many  adults.  It  is  consequently  of 
the  utmost  importance,  in  view  of  its  perishability,  that  it  should 
only  be  used  as  a  food  under  conditions  which  will  insure  its  whole- 
someness. 

We  have  already  considered  the  enormous  loss  of  life  occurring 
among  the  artificially  fed  infants,  of  which  the  larger  part  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  bad  milk  and  its  improper  use  as  an  article  of  diet. 

Stated  as  a  general  proposition,  the  following  conditions  should  be 
fulfilled  in  milk  that  is  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  nourishment  of 
young  infants:  First,  it  should  be  clean;  second,  it  should  be  fresh; 
third,  it  should  be  whole  (i.  e.,  not  falsified  by  additions  or  subtrac- 
tions of  its  component  parts  or  by  the  addition  of  preservatives); 
fourth,  it  shouhl  be  free  from  pathogenic  organisms  and  toxic  prod- 
ucts; and,  fifth,  it  should  bo  kept  cold. 

Importdnrc  of  rlcan  niUk. — By  clean  milk  we  understand  a  milk 
nhich'has  boon  collected  under  such  hygienic  conditions  from  healthy 
animals  and  handled  under  such  j^roper  precautions  as  to  insure  its 
reaching  the  coiisunicr  without  containing  any  visible  particles  of  ex- 
tmneoiis  matter  as  well  as  any  excessive  number  of  bacteria. 

rnfortunately.  whenever  the  milk  supply  of  a  community  has  Ijeen 
investigated,  either  undei-  pul)lic  or  private  auspices,  the  conditions 
found  to  prevail  in  the  production  and  handling  of  milk  have  always 
been  disa|)])()inting  if  not,  as  in  many  instances,  revolting  to  the  last 
degree.  Hie  insanitary  surroundings  and  general  condition  of  filth 
prevailing  at  some  dairy  farms  is  at  times  indescribable,  and  the  ex- 
amination of  milk  prochiced  under  these  conditions  reveals  not  only 
a  bacterial  flora,  but  a  degree  of  contamination  with  groas  particles 
of  extraneous  matter  such  as  to  suggest  utter  carelessness  or  ignor- 
jMK'c  on  the  part  of  the  pi'oducer. 

Milk  when  produced, under  such  circumstances  not  only  contains  a 
plentiful  enrichment  of  dust,  dirt,  dung,  cow  hairs,  flies,  and  other 
foHMgn  bodies,  but  also  a  bounteous  inoculation  of  bacteria  of  all 
forms,  such  as  may  ivnder  it  from  the  very  outset  unfit  for  human 
consumption. 
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Si(/nip'f  (uiff  (ff  (t  liirgi  Jxtrterui}  < ontent  In  milk, — AVhile  many  of 
iho  numerous  varieties  of  bacteria  encountered  in  milk  are  of  a  harm- 
less character,  their  presence  in  lar^e  numlxMs  is  always  evidence 
of  eitlier  milk  carelessly  handled  or  milk  improperly  cooled  and 
kept.  The  prestMice  of  ^oss  contamination  with  the  forei^i  mat- 
ters previously  enumerated  insures  the  plantin<r  of  the  bacteria  of 
putrefaction  and  (h»com  posit  ion.  Such  milk,  without  suffering  any 
material  change  in  its  taste  or  physical  appearance,  may  contain  the 
poisons  of  bacterial  activity  to  a  dangerous  extent.  Xo  universal 
standard  has  as  yet  Ix^en  settled  upon  as  to  what  constitutes  an  exces- 
sive degree  of  bacterial  contamination  of  milk.  In  general  it  has 
Ihh'U  agreed  that  for  milk  sold  from  cans,  anything  less  than  100,000 
to  the  cubic  centimeter  is  good;  for  milk  sold  in  lK)ttles,  tmything 
under  10,0(K)  must  Ih»  considered  especially  good.  Yet  it  is  possible 
by  the  exercise  of  especial  care  to  prcnluce  a  milk  which  the  year 
roiuid  when  delivered  to  the  consumer  will  have  an  average  bacterial 
content  of  less  than  5,000  to  the  cubic  centimeter.  Milk  from  high- 
grade  dairies,  when  sold  in  bottles,  usually  averages  from  10,000  to 
1(K),(M)0  bacteria,  while  milk  sold  from  cans  may  range  anywhere  from 
10(),(HK)  to  40,000,(XK),  especially  in  hot  weather. 

FnsU  milk. — By  fresh  milk,  we  understand  milk  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours  old  when  delivered.  Under  the  ordinary  conditions  j)re- 
vailing  in  the  handling  of  milk  it  will  have  undergone  such  fermenta- 
tive changes  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  the  use  of  young  children  after 
the  expiration  of  this  period.  The  special  conditi(ms  of  care  in  the 
production  of  milk  which  render  it  safe  after  a  longer  time  than 
this  are  unfortunately  very  far  from  prevalent. 

lufi'ctvd  milk. — Infected  milk  is  milk  contaminated  with  patho- 
genic germs.  Very  many  instances  have  Ix^en  and  are  still  l^eing  ad- 
duced of  epidemics  of  the  zymotic  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever, 
scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  the  like,  which  have  been  directly 
traced  to  milk  contaminated  with  their  specific  bacilli.  Such  epi- 
<lemics  originate  either  in  the  water  supply  of  the  dairy  farm  or  from 
sickness  among  the  personnel  engagtnl  in  handling  it.  Pathological 
conditions  affecting  the  cow  are  also  contributive  to  the  infection  of 
milk.  Thus  tulnMculous  (list»ase  of  the  udder  is  a  fruitful  source  of 
the  j)resence  of  the  bacillus  of  tul)erculosis,  and  garget,  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bovine  mannnary  glan<l,  is  a  very  conunon  cause  of  the 
presence  of  pus  and  strej)tococci.  In  short,  unless  conditions  affect- 
ing the  wjiter  supply,  the  dairy  farm,  the  health  of  the  cattle,  and 
I  he  incidence  of  disease  among  the  employees  engaged  in  handling  it 
from  the  cow  to  the  consumer  are  subject  to  efficient  prophylaxis,  so 
long  will  conditions  favorable  to  the  infection  of  milk  obtain. 

F(iJs}p'r,ifinii  itf  milk. — It  is  obvious  that  milk  should  be  what  it 
pui'port>  to  be.  i.  e.,  whole  milk.     It  should,  therefore,  not  l)e  robbed 
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of  Its  content  of  biittar  fat  by  skiinjuiiig^  nor  i^hoiild  its  color 
proved  by  aHifidal  means*    It  isjieedless  to  say  ihiit  no  pn's**?!^*^!!* 
i^hoiUd  be  added  to  it,  as  is  often  done  by  the  iinscriipiiloiis 

Oold  milk.~The  prompt  cooling  of  milk,  after  i(  is  drziwD^  lol 
temi>eratnre  of  7,2^  C.  (4o'*  F<)  and  its  maintenance  at  that  t€nip**r- 
ature  until  t}ie  time  of  consumt>tion  is  one  of  the  most  I'ffiriunt  mean^ 
at  our  command  for  restraining  the  growth  of  its  baeterbil  ciitiU*til 
and  presemng  its  wholesomen^s  as  a  food,    ililk  is  an  vxc 
culture  medium  for  bai^teria.     Although  by  ap|jro[>nrite  pr«H'jit 
the  number  of  ^rms  present  can  be  very  inaleriully  ivdm^ied^  l) 
are  no  methods  at  present  commercially  possible  h\    w  liicli  the 
ural  sterility  of  mother's  milk  as  drawn  by  the  babe  van  he  imit 
It  13  entirely  within  our  means^  however,  to  restrict  the  growth 
bucteria  in  mitk. 

Tlie  rapid  cooling  of  cow's  milk  after  it  has  been  drawn  to  a  t* 
peratnre  of  7*7"^  C  (45*  F<)  and  the  maintenaiue  of  that  temper 
ture  until  the  time  of  consumption  not  only  prevents  the  niultipli- 
catioa  of  its  original  bacterial  content,  but  actually  tends  to  dinifnbhj 
tbeir  number*    In  tlie  winter,  the  low  atmospheric  teniiiemiurr  rni^ 
dere  this  easy  of  accomplishment.    In  the  summer^  the  fulfil] men t  of 
these  conditions  involves  the  uae  of  efficient  methods  of  i*i^fn|:;ierat]oa 
on  the  paii  of  the  dairyman,  the  transportation  tompiiny.  tlj^  mitfc^ 
jobber  or  handling  company,  and  finally  on  the  part  of  the 
to  whom  the  milk  is  delivered. 

It  is  the  preliminaiy  seeding  of  milk  with  the  noxious  gi^rms  of 
filth  and  their  deliberate  and  luxuriant  cultivation  by  conditions 
of  temperature  both  of  the  milk  and  its  surroundings,  often  simulat- 
ing that  of  a  laboratory  incubator,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  high  degree  of  diarrheal  mortality  during  the  summer  months 
of  the  infants  tojvhich  it  is  fed.  Instead  of  the  phrase  "  milk  warm 
from  the  cow,''  so  common  in  popular  literature,  we  must  substitute 
the  words  "  milk  cold  from  the  cow  "  and  see  to  it  that  they  become 
an  actuality. 

COMPOSITION    OF  COW's   MILK. 

The  composition  of  cow's  milk  from  different  breeds  varies  chiefly 
in  the  content  of  butter  fat,  the  other  ingredients  being  remarkably 
constant  in  their  proportions.  Holstein  cattle  produce  milk  with 
the  lowest  fat  content  (3  per  cent)  and  Jersey  cattle  that  with  the 
highest  (5  per  cent).  According  to  the  analyses  of  Richmond, 
Fleischmann,  United  States  Experiment  Station,  Adriance,  and 
others,  gooil  herd  milk  has  the  following  average  composition: 
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Avvntgr  herd  milk  of  pond  quality. 

Per  cent 

Fat 4.00 

ProtPlds ._ 3.50 

Salts    ._    __   .75 

Siiirar     .      __ ..       .      __ 4.5<> 

Wator.      87.25 


100.00 


Calorh*  value  per  kilofn*aD).  7<M)  calories. 

Physical  characteristics  of  cow's  milk.  Its  color  is  white,  varying 
from  a  clear  to  a  yellowish  white.  It  is  very  opaque,  the  opacity 
being  due  to  its  large  content  of  calcium  in  combination  with  its 
casein.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  1.028  to  1.033  with  an  aver- 
age of  1.031.  Its  taste  is  pleasant  and  charateristic.  The  addition  of 
acetic  acid  causes  a  flocculent  precipitate,  and  on  the  addition  of 
rennet  it  coagulates  into  a  firm  mass. 

Reaction, — When  freshly  drawn  this  is  amphoteric  or  slightly 
alkaline;  on  standing  it  soon  becomes  acid. 

Proteids, — The  proteids  of  cow's  milk  consist  mostly  of  casein  in 
combination  with  calcium.  As  in  woman's  milk,  lactalbumeil  is 
also  present  but  in  small  quanity.  According  to  Koenig,  casein  is 
present  in  the  proportion  of  7  to  1  as  compared  to  lactalbumen. 

Fat. — The  fat  in  cow's  milk  is  the  element  that  is  most  subject  to 
variation,  as  the  content  of  the  other  food  elements  is  remarkably 
constant.  A  milk  poor  in  butter  fat  contains  about  3  per  cent,  while 
a  rich  milk,  such  as  milk  from  Jersey  cows,  contains  5  to  5.25  per 
cent  of  fat.  It  is  highly  important  to  know  the  percentage  of  fat 
present  in  milk  actually  being  used  for  the  feeding  .of  infants  for 
reasons  discussed  later  on. 

The  Hiujar  of  cow's  milk  is  practically  identical  with  that  of 
woman's  milk,  and  is  present  in  the  proportion  of  about  4.50  per 
cent. 

Salts. — Inorganic  salts  are  present  in  the  proportion  of  0.75  per 
cent,  of  which  calcium  and  phosphoric  acid  are  the  most  abundant 
constituents. 

Harttria. — Cow's  milk  always  contains  a  large  number  of  bacteria, 
their  ninnber  increasing  with  the  age  of  the  milk  and  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  kept. 

('nam. — Cream  is  merely  c*ow's  milk  rich  in  fat  to  excess.  It  is 
obtained  cither  by  skimming  the  milk  (gravity  cream)  or  is  separated 
from  it  ccntrifugally  by  a  machine  known  as  a  separator.  It  differs 
from  milk  but  slightly  in  its  other  solids.  Very  rich  cream  (40  per 
cent)  contains  relatively  less  sugar  and  proteid*  (sugar  3  per  cent, 
protcid   ti/iO   i)er  cent).     The  usual  strengths  of  separated  creams 
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marketed  contain  respectively  8  per  cent,  12  per  cent,  16  per  cent,  20 
per  cent,  and  40  per  cent  of  fat. 

PABT  III.— INFANT  FEEDING. 
NUTRITIVE    REQUIREMENTS   OF   INFANTS. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  inquiry  into  the  methods  of  infant  feeding 
demands  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  their  nutritive  requirements. 
Yet  this  phase  of  the  question  has  been  the  object  of  scientific  study 
only  of  recent  years.  Why  this  has  been  so,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand, seeing  that  we  have  long  been  possessed  of  very  precise  data 
as  to  the  calorific  value  of  the  various  articles  composing  the  adult's 
dietary  and  the  amount  of  heat  units  required  to  maintain  their 
nutrition  under  various  circumstances.  And  yet,  until  the  investi- 
gations of  Heubner  and  his  co-workers,  our  knowledge  of  the  nutri- 
tive needs  of  infants  has  been  mainly  empirical  and  based  merely  on 
clinical  observations,  observations  which  I  may  add  have  been  the 
source  of  serious  error. 

The  world  is  indebted  to  O.  Heubner  of  Berlin,  who  was  the  first 
of  a  series  of  investigators,  now  rapidly  increasing,  for  the  discovery 
of  facts  which  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the  difficult  problem  of 
infant  feeding.  Heubner,*'  appreciating  that  the  principles  underly- 
ing the  feeding  of  infants,  could  only  be  worked  out,  as  in  the  case  of 
adults,  from  the  logical  basis  of  the  number  of  calories  per  kilogram 
of  body  weight  required  by  them  for  the  purposes  of  growth  and 
nutrition,  undertook  a  series  of  exhaustive  experiments  with  this  end 
in  view. 

Like  most  fundamental  investigations,  his  line  of  procedure  was 
quite  simple,  being  merely  to  determine  the  daily  amounts  nursing 
children  took  at  the  breast,  each  day  for  successive  months,  to  tabulate 
the  daily  and  weekly  gains  observed  and  finally,  to  determine  by 
chemical  analysis  the  conij^osition,  and  from  that  the  calorific  energ}' 
of  the  milk  that  produced  it. 

His  results  show  that  on  the  average,  nursing  infants,  in  order  to 
thrive,  require  the  following  food  value,  or  energy  quotient  as  he 
calls  it,  per  kilogram  of  body  weight:  First  week  in  life,  60  calories^ 
per  kilogram  of  body  weight;  first  three  months,  100  calories  per 
kilogram  of  body  weight;  second  three  months,  100  to  90  calories  per 
kilogram  of  body  weight;  third  and  fourth  three  months,  80  calories 
pel  kilogram  of  body  weiglit. 

His  rc^sults  were  confirmed  by  Feer,  Xordheim,  Beutner,  Czerny, 
Keller,  and  others.     Pie  also  found  that  an  energy  quotient  of  70  was 

"  O.  Iloubnor.  Die  Enor^iobilanz  des  Si'mirlinirs.  Zeitsolirift  f.  diJltet.  w.  physlk. 
TluTJipio,  1001,  Vol.  V,  p.  ir.. 

''This  torui,  :is  usikI  in  tliis  paiKT,  refers  to  large  calories,  or  the  amount  of 
heat  rerpiisite  to  raise  1  kilogram  of  water  1°  (\  in  temperature. 
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the  minimum  on  which  a  child  of  less  than  1  year  of  age  could 
maintain  its  weight.  Any  diminution  of  the  quotient  below  this 
level  was  followed  by  a  loss.  Moreover,  the  researches  of  Czerny  and 
Keller  *»  have  shown  that  the  energy  quotient  of  100  calories  per 
kilo  of  body  weight  marks  an  upper  limit  which  can  only  be  tem- 
porarily surpassed  without  inducing  disastrous  nutritive  and  gastro- 
intestinal disturbances.  These  disturbances  will  be  later  discussed 
under  the  head  of  **  overfeeding." 

A  necessary  part  of  these  researches  was  the  determinfition  of  the 
caloric  value  of  mother's  milk.  As  human  milk  varies  in  composi- 
tion not  only  in  different  individuals  but  at  different  stages  otits 
secretion  from  the  breast,  only  average  values  could  be  found.  Ac- 
cording to  the  richness  of  the  milk,  it  varied  from  G14.2  to  723.9  when 
lactation  was  fairly  established  with  an  average  caloric  value  of  650 
to  the  kilogram. 

The  determination  of  the  caloric  value  of  any  food  substance  is 
very  easy  once  we  know  its  percentage  composition  as  one  gram  of  fat 
produces  9.3  calories  and  one  gram  of  proteid,  and  one  gram  of  car- 
bohydrate have  each  a  caloric  value  of  4.1. 

Thanks  to  these  investigations  we  are  now^  in  a  position  to  deter- 
mine mot  exactly,  if  desired,  the  amount  of  food  required  by  each 
individual  child  in  order  to  nourish  it  and  give  it  growth  and  have 
furthermore,  data  by  which  we  determine  whether  it  is  getting  too 
much,  in  time  to  avert  the  disastrous  ccmsequences. 

MKTIIODS   OF    FKKDINd    INFANTS. 

There  are  thre<»  methcnls  by  which  infants  may  l>e  fed  {a)  maternal 
luirsing,  (h)  mixed  feeding,  |)art  maternal  and  part  artificial,  and 
(<  )  artificial  feeding  exclusively. 

MATKBNAL     NURSINd. 

I mportanre  of  maternal  Nfushu/, — The  importance  of  maternal 
nursing  can  not  b<»  overesti united.  Were  mothers  able  universally  to 
nur.s(»  their  children,  cme-third  to  one-half  of  infant  deaths  would  l)e 
expunged  from  our  mortality  returns. 

The  nuuilHM-  of  women  capable  of  nursing  their  children  is  prob- 
ably greater  than  is  supposed.  Von  Bunge's^  statistics,  gathered 
from  all  parts  of  EurojK*,  tend  to  show  that  probably  75  per  cent  of 
all  women  could  uurs(»  their  children.  I  have  already  adverted  to  the 
(Jeiinaii  city  of  Harmen  where  (W  j>er  cent  of  all  infants  are  fed  at 
the  l)reast.     Professor  Budin's'*  statistics  of  the  Clinique  Tamier  in 


''Czerny    and    Keller.    I>es    Kindes    Hrnalinin^.    Krniihriinp««ir>rnii^en    uiul 
Krniihrun;:stli('ra|)i<*. 
^  Von  Hnnire.  r>ie  zunehniende  Unfiihigkeit  der  Frauen  !hrer  Kinder  zu  stillen. 
'^  Hmlin  "  The  Nursling." 
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Paris  show  that  448  out  of  557  women  who  attended  were  able  to 
nurse  their  children.  The  importance  of  maternal  nursing  is  well 
recognized  in  France  both  by  the  Government  and  by  commercial  in- 
terests. The  effect  of  this  encouragement  upon  public  sentiment  has 
been  marked  and  in  some  of  the  industrial  districts  of  France  where 
formerly  the  artificial  feeding  of  infants  was  the  rule,  it  has  now 
become  the  exception. 

In  most  of  the  factories  of  that  country  employing  women,  notices 
are  conspicuously  posted  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  maternal 
nursing.  In  many  of  these  establishments  rooms  are  set  apart, 
wherein  mothers  nurse  their  children,  and  they  can  always  obtain 
leave  of  absence  at  appropriate  intervals  for  the  purpose  of  suckling 
their  infants. 

In  Italy  a  law  has  been  passed  compelling  each  industrial  establish- 
ment employingx50  or  more  women  to  furnish  rooms  for  this  purpose. 

Causes  preventive  of  mntemal  nursing, — Three  causes  are  mainly 
operative  in  depriving  infants  of  their  right  to  the  breast.  -First, 
physical  inability  on  the  mother's  part  to  nurse  her  child;  second, 
inability  on  her  part  by  reason  of  her  engagement  in  some  industrial 
pursuit;  and  third,  disinclination,  chiefly  by  reason  of  the  trouble 
maternal  nursing  involves  and  the  divorce  it  necessarily  entails  from 
social  pleasures  and  pursuits. 

Von  Bunge  has  shown  that  apart  from  local  and  systemic  disease, 
alcoholism  seems  to  be  the  chief  cause,  in  any  country  as  a  whole, 
which  renders  mothers  as  a  class  unable  to  nurse  their  children.  The 
daughters  of  the  third  generation  of  alcoholics  are  usually  unable  to 
suckle  their  young. 

The  second  condition  referred  to,  i.  e.,  the  engagement  of  the 
mother  in  some  industrial  j^in-suit,  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  willingness  of  husbands  to  accept  the  earnings  of  their  wives  at 
the  expense  of  their  children,  or  upon  their  failure  to  provide  for 
them.  This  forces  the  mother  to  work  for  her  bread  while  her  child 
is  turned  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  some  stranger  and  the  milk 
bottle. 

Much  can  be  done  bv  general  popular  enlightenment  to  eliminate 
the  third  cause,  namely,  the  disinclination  of  mothers  to  nurse  their 
children.  It  is  hardly  to  he  supposed  that  any  woman  will  refuse  to 
nurse  her  baby  from  purely  selfish  considerations,  once  she  is  fully 
informed  of  the  enormous  advantages  it  confers  upon  her  child.  It 
is  obviously  the  duty  of  the  medical  profession  to  further  this  by 
every  means  at  their  command. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  every  motlier  should  nurse  her  child  un- 
less there  are  cogent  reasons  to  the  contrary.  The  following  causes 
nuiv  be  mentioned  as  contraindicatinir  maternal  nursin^:: 
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(1)  Tul)erculosis,  latent  or  aclive,  affecting  the  mother.  By  nurs- 
ing the  chihl  she  can  but  accelerate  the  progress  of  the  disease  besides 
exposing  the  child  to  the  danger  of  contracting  it. 

(2)  AA'hen  the  mother  is  affected  by  grave,  chronic,  or  systemic 
disi»ase. 

(»M   When  the  mother  is  choreic  or  epileptic. 

(4 )  If  she  has  suffered  from  any  severe  complication  of  the  partur- 
ient state  such  as  hemorrhage,  eclampsia,  nephritis,  puerperal  septi- 
cteinia,  and  the  like. 

in)   Local  disease  of  the  mammary  gland. 

( ())  AVhen  as  the  result  of  two  previous  experiences  under  favorable 
conditions  she  has  shown  her  inability  to  nurse  her  child  (Holt). 

(7)   When  no  milk  is  secreted. 

('(trc  of  the  hreantH  during  lactation. — In  order  to  prevent  local  af- 
fections both  of  the  mammary  gland  and  the  infant's  mouth,  it  is 
highly  important  that  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  cleanli- 
ness. The  nipples  and  breasts  should,  therefore,  be  carefully  washed 
prior  and  subsequent  to  nursing,  either  with  plain  water  or  boric-acid 
sohition. 

Xursifif/  during  childbed. — A  newborn  child  should  be  nursed  once 
in  six  hours  the  day  following  delivery  and  once  in  four  hours  the 
succeeding  day.  This  is  necessary  (1)  to  accustom  the  child  to  take 
and  tlie  mother  to  give  the  breast,  (2)  to  empty  the  breasts  of  colos- 
trum, (8)  to  promote  the  involution  of  the  uterus. 

The  colostrum  furnishes  the  child  with  all  the  calories  necessary 
to  its  needs  until  the  lacteal  flow  is  established,  nor  does  it  need  any 
other  food.  The  usual  practice  of  feeding  a  newborn  child  with  de- 
(•(K-tions  of  various  sorts  with  the  object  of  alleviating  the  colic  sup- 
posedly indicated  by  its  cries  is  absolutely  to  be  prohibited.  The  cry- 
ing promotes  the  full  expansion  of  the  lungs  and  the  establishment  of 
normal  circulation.  Plain  boiled  water,  however,  may  be  freely 
given,  as  the  bcnly  fluids  of  the  newborn  are  in  a  concentrated  state. 

/i*rf/f//ar  hahitn  of  nurning, — Much  more  is  dependent  upon  the 
early  establishment  of  regular  nursing  habits  than  is  supposed. 
Tliey  are  as  easy  to  initiate  as  the  irregular,  and  by  so  doing  much  of 
the  strain  of  hictation  upon  the  mother  can  be  eliminated.  This  is 
highly  (U»sirahU'  in  view  of  the  l)eneficial  effect  a  calm  and  equable 
Mate  of  mind  and  a(le(|uate  time  for  rest  and  sleep  have  upon  the 
Inctcjil  secretion.  Moreover,  the  milk  is  more  likely  to  be  of  a  uni- 
form character  throughout  lactation  when  the  breasts  are  drawn 
upon  at  intervals  definitely  spaced.  A  young  infant  can  usually 
he  expected  to  take  a  long  nap  of  ^me  four  or  five  hours  during 
some  period  of  the  twenty-four,  and  it  is  just  as  easy  to  have  this  se- 
cured at  night.     In  order  to  promote  the  uniformity  of  lacteal  seci-e- 
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tion  necessary  to  re*nilar  <i:rowth,  the  intervals  between  nursing 
should  not  be  too  short.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  earlier 
months  at  least,  should  they  be  too  long.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
milk  is  apt  to  be  too  rich  and  concentrated  (Rotch),  thus  causing 
overfeeding,  and  in  the  second,  it  is  apt  to  be  deficient  in  nutritive 
elements.  Huebner  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  number  of  nursings  in 
the  twenty-four  hours  usually  advocated  is  too  great,  and  a  less  num- 
ber is  productive  of  better  results.  Tn  this  view  he  is  confirmed  by 
Czerny,  Keller,  and  others. 

The  following  schedule  seems  to  fulfill  the  best  practice  in  this 
direction : 


Ago. 


First  day 

Second  day 

Third  to  twenty-eighth  day. 
Fourth  to  thirteenth  week- 
Third  to  fifth  month 

Fifth  to  twelfth  month 


Number  of 

nursings 

in  24  hours. 

Interval 

during 

day. 

$ 

4 

6 

6 

4 

8 

2* 

7 

3 

6 

3 

5 

4 

Night. 


It  may  not  always  be  possible  to  carry  this  schedule  into  effect,  but 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  do  so.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  how- 
ever, no  difficulty  will  be  experienced,  provided  the  child  be  always 
awakened,  if  necessary,  when  the  time  comes  to  put  it  to  the  breast 
Regularity  in  nursing  intervals  is  of  groat  assistance  to  the  mother 
in  providing  for  her  adequate  recuperation,  and  the  unbroken  sleep 
at  night  permits  her  to  continue  lactation  long  after  the  time  she 
would  otherwise  have  to  abandon  it. 

Mode  of  giring  the  child  the  hremt, — It  is  surprising  to  note  the 
ignorance  of  some  mothers  even  in  such  essential  details  as  this.  It 
is,  therefore,  necessarv  to  see  that  the  breast  is  properly  presented  to 
the  cliild.  The  cliild  sliould  be  held  in  such  a  position  that  it  can 
^>eize  squarely  upon  the  nipple,  which  should  not  be  presented  ob- 
liquely to  it.  It  is  important  to  avoid  pressing  the  child's  nose  into 
the  hi-east,  in  order  to  allow  it  free  respiration. 

Signs  of  successftd  breast  feeding, — The  child  who  is  receiving 
ade(iiiate  iioiirishmeiit  from  the  breast  performs  all  its  functions  with 
the  optiiniiin  of  regularity.  Its  sleep  is  })eaceful,  its  appetite  is  keen, 
and  it  presents  a  general  api>earance  of  contentment  and  bien  etre. 
Tlu'  bowel  inoveiuents  are  free,  and  consist  of  two  or  three  golden, 
smooth,  salve-like  discharges  a  day.  The  urine  is  odorless,  limpid 
and  ade(iuate  in  amount.  The  body  tissues  are  firm  and  elastic,  and 
iheir  outlines  plump  and  I'ounded.  Most  important  of  all,  the  child 
gains  steadily  and  constantly  in  weight.  If  an  infant  cease  to  gain 
in  wei<rht  something  is  alwavs  wrong.     On  the  other  hand,  sudden 
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;jiul  abnormal  gains  in  weight  point  to  excessive  overfeeding,  and  re- 
quire a  reduction  of  the  nourishment  in  amount. 

After  the  initial  loss  following  birth  has  been  regained,  the  average 
healthy  child  increases  during  the  first  three  months  from  120  to  150 
grams  (4  to  5  ounces)  every  week  and  from  the  third  to  the  sixth 
month  from  100  to  120  grams  (84  to  4  ounces).  The  effect  of  these  in- 
creases is  to  double  the  initial  weight  at  six  months,  and  to  treble 
it  at  the  close  of  the  first  year.  Large  children  gain  absolutely  but 
not  relatively  greater  weekly  amounts  than  the  small.  This  rate 
of  gain  may  be  considerably  increased  within  physiological  limits, 
the  mrfin  indication  of  abnormality  being  a  wide  departure  from  a 
rate  of  gain  previously  observed.  To  this  end  infants  should  be 
i*egidarly  weighed  <m  sets  of  scales  sensitive  to  15  grams  (^  ounce). 
A  careful  record  of  the  weight  should  be  kept. 

i^tf/fhs  of  inadequate  nursinf/, — The  early  detection  and  diagnosis 
of  abnormalities  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  milk  furnished 
by  the  mother  is  imperative;  for,  unless  corrected,  they  are  fraught 
with  danger  to  the  child.  While  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  good 
natural  nursing,  and  while  poor  artificial  feeding  is  the  very  woi-st 
method  of  infant  nutrition  we  have,  poor  maternal  nursing  is  an 
inferior  alternative  to  good  artificial  feeding.  We  should,  there- 
fore, endeavov  to  discover  the  difficulty  as  scmn  as  possible  in  order 
that  hasty  weaning  of  the  child  should  not  take  place  when  the 
symptoms  are  unconnected  with  the  food,  or  the  indigestion  from 
which  if  is  suffering  is  due  to  causes  temporary  or  remediable.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  obvious  that,  if  from  every  symptom  maternal 
nursing  is  going  to  fail,  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  because 
the  mother- desires  it  from  mi*^taken  notions  of  her  duty  to  the  child. 

Inadequate  nursing^  insuffirteney, — During  the  first  few  days  of 
life  the  temjXTature  of  the  child  furnishes  a  very  important  indica- 
tion, not  so  nuich  of  the  nourishment  as  of  the  amount  of  fluid  it  is 
receiving.  Very  few  children  who  are  receiving  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  fluid  from  the  breast  during  the  first  few  days  of  life  present  ab- 
nonnalities  in  the  temiwrature. 

Ferer  of  inanition, — Many  of  those  who  get  little  or  nothing  dur- 
ing this  time  have  an  elevation  of  temperature  of  88.4**  to  89.1°  C. 
( lOr  to  102''  F.),  while  in  excvptional  cases  the  temperature  rises  to 
40"^  or  even  41  **  C.  If  no  other  obvious  symptoms  of  disease  are 
l)resent,  such  a  temperature  observed  on  the  secnmd  to  the  fourth  day 
may  Ih»  considered  evidence  of  insufficient  ingestion  of  fluid  or  even 
of  starvation.  Supplying  the  needs  of  the  infant  in  this  respect 
rapidly  causers  a  disappearance  of  the  fever. 

If  tlic  milk  of  the  mother's  breast  l3e  insufficient  to  supply  a  greater 
cniTgy  c|uotient  than  70,  the  child  creases  to  gain  in  weight:  if  below 
this,  a  loss  ensues.    The  child  is  fretful  and  seems  always  hungry,  as 
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indicated  by  continuous  sucking  of  the  fingers  and,  remaining  a  kxng 
time  (forty  or  fifty  minu]^)  at  the  breast  If  it  stops  then,  it  is 
rather  from  exhaustion  than  because  it  is  .satisfied.  If  the  insuff- 
ciency  of  food  has  been  very  great  from  the  outset,  it  may  lie  in  a 
remarkable  condition  of  apathy  (Budin),  sleeping  most  of  the  time. 
Wei^iing  the  child  before  and  after  nursing  shows  that  it  gets  veiy 
little.  The  mother's  breasts  are  not  full  and  tense  at  nursing  time^ 
as  they  should  be,  and  during  the  intervals  of  feeding  but  little  milk 
is  present  in  them.  The  child's  discharges,  both  fecal  and  uiinaiy, 
are  very  small,  and,  most  important,  there  is  a  steady  loss  in  wei^iL 

Inadequacy  of  maternal  nursing  (overfeeding). — ^This  is  not  so  fr^ 
quently  seen  in  children  at  the  breast  as  in  those  artificially  fed.  It  is 
mainly  observed  in  the  case  of  strong,  full-blooded  mothers  or  wei 
nurses,  whose  milk  from  rich  food  and  insufficient  exercise  is  highly 
charged  with  fat.  Overfeeding  is  briefly  characterized  by  the  fol- 
lowing sjrmptoms,  the  cause  of  which  will  be  discussed  in  another 
connection:  They  are  irritability,  restlessness,  and  broken  sleep,  fol- 
lowed by  constipation  with  gray,  dry  stools.  The  urine  is  odoroiis 
and  stains  the  diaper.  A  continuance  of  the  cause  finally  induces 
severe  gastro-intestinal  qrmptonis;  vomiting  and  diarrhea  are  preseat, 
with  discharges  containing  curdy  masses  of  fatty  soaps.  The  gain  in 
weight  diminishes,  ceases,  or  a  loss  is  manifest 

VcLlue  of  the  examination  of  the  breast  milk  when  the  infant  is  net 
"  doing  weW^-^ln  many  cases  when  the  child  is  not  thriving  an  ex- 
amination of  the  breast  milk  may  give  valuable  information.  I  have 
given  elsewhere  clinical  methods  by  which  an  approximate  idt*a  of 
its  qualities  may  be  obtained.  The  result  of  the  milk  examination 
usually  discloses  (1)  that  it  is  too  ricli  in  quality  and  unusually  abun- 
dant in  quantity;  (2)  that  it  is  scanty  and  poor  in  quality;  (3)  tha\  it 
is  abundant  but  poor  in  quality. 

Orcr-vich  milk. — I  have  ah'eady  adverted  to  this  condition  and 
the  gastro-intestinal  disturbances  it  may  induce.  Clinically,  over- 
rich  milk  is  indicated  by  a  high  specific  gravity  (1.03-2  to  l.CKjr*), 
combined  with  a  higli  percentage  of  fat.  The  chihl  should  not  W 
weaned,  but  the  quality  of  the  milk  regulated  by  less  fnM|ueiit  nurs- 
ings, a  simple  diet,  and  exercise  in  the  open  air  to  the  point  of 
moderate  fatigue.  As  the  symptoms  in  the  child  are  causetl  l»y  the 
continuous  al>sori)ti(m  of  a  food  far  superior  in  caloric  value  to  his 
nutritive  needs,  the  diminislicd  frc<|ucncy  of  the  ntu-sings  not  only 
enables  it  successfully  to  rid  itself  of  tlic  excess  of  nutrient  elements 
ingested,  but  also  tends  to  diminisli  the  richness  of  milk  secreted. 

Scanty  milk  of  a  poor  (puiUfj/, — This  condition  is  most  fre<]uently 
manifest  in  delicate  and  aniemic  motheis.  The  amount  present 
in  the  breast  may  be  so  Muall  that  the  small  quantity  of  milk  neces- 
sary to  nuike  the  examination  is  secured  with  tliificulty.     The  clinical 
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characteristics  of  this  milk  are  low  specific  gravity  (1.024  to  1.027) 
and  cream  only  2  to  4  per  cent.  In  such  cases  the  quality  of  the 
milk  is  so  poor  and  the  quantity  so  small  that  it  is  manifestly  im- 
possible to  nourish  the  child  by  it. 

In  other  instances  the  variation  from  the  nonnal  is  not  so  great: 
i.  0.,  specific  gravity  1.028  to  1.030,  cream  4  per  cent,  with  fairly 
abundant  quantity.  In  such  cases  we  may  hope  to  improve  the 
(juality  of  the  milk  by  appropriate  measures.  These  are  adequate 
rest  for  the  mother  at  night,  fresh  air,  nourishing  food,  and  gentle 
exercise.  The  anaemia  usually  present  may  be  improved  by  malt 
extracts  and  preparations  of  iron.  If  this  condition  is  dependent 
upon  conditions  incidental  to  the  lying-in  period,  the  outlook  is 
nsiially  good.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  result  of  constitu- 
tional debility  or  neurotic  diathesis,  improvement  may  only  be  tem- 
porary, lUK^essitating  the  weaning  of  the  child,  not  only  in  its  own 
interests,  but  those  of  the  mother  as  well. 

Abundant  milk  of  poor  quality, — This  condition  is  sometimes  scHiU 
in  ana'inic  subjects  who  have  been  taking  large  quantities  of  malt  or 
alcoholic  beverages  in  the  hope  of  improving  their  milk  supply.  In 
such  cases  the  quantity  may  be  so  abundant  that  the  breasts  are  pain- 
fully full  at  nursing  times  and  between  them  may  flow  away  sponta- 
neously. Clinical  examination  shows  low  specific  gravity  and  very 
low  fat. 

Owing  to  the  grade  of  hydremia  accompanying  these  conditions, 
very  little  improvement  can  be  expected  to  ensue  from  treatment,  and 
luirsing  should  l)e  discontinued. 

Wet  nursing, — The  milk  of  another  healthy  woman  is  the  best  sub- 
stitute for  material  nursing  when  the  mother's  supply  has  failed. 
Kxpense  and  the  difticulty  of  obtaining  a  good  wet  nurse  in  this 
country  are  countervailing  circumstances.  The  wet  nurse  should  be 
a  |)erfectly  healthy  woman  free  from  syphilis  or  tuberculosis.  A 
careful  physical  examination  should  be  made  to  ascertain  these  points. 
Iler  breasts  should  l)e  well  developed  and  at  nursing  time  be  tense  and 
full.  A  g(K)d  amount  of  glandular  tissue  should  be  present  in  the 
breast  and  pains  taken  to  Ik»  assured  of  that  point.  The  nipple 
should  be  of  normal  development  and  free  from  cracks  or  fissures. 
Iler  blood  should  lx»  rich,  as  it  is  impossible  for  an  ana»mic  woman  to 
give  good  milk. 

Coiitrarv  to  what  is  usually  supposed,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
that  h(»r  milk  should  correspond  in  age  to  that  of  the  child.  She 
^holll(l,  however,  have  lHH?n  a  luirsing  mother  long  enough  to  be  able 
to  demonstrate  by  the  condition  of  her  child  that  she  has  plenty  of 
good,  nutritious  milk.  To  this  end  her  child  should  always  be  in- 
spected l)efore  her  acceptance.  A\Tien  accepted  .she  should  be  given 
a  fair  chance  to, adjust  herself  to  her  novel  surroundings  before  decid- 
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ing  her  incompetent  as  a  nurse,  as  these  conditions  may,  at  first, 
notably  affect  her  supply  of  milk. 

Weaning, — The  time  at  which  weaning  should  take  place  is  sub- 
ject to  considerable  variations.  With  an  abundant  supply,  nursing 
may  usually  be  continued  to  advantage  during  nine  or  ten  months  of 
the  first  year.  Some  mothers  are  able  to  extend  this  period  through 
the  twelfth  month.  After  that  time  breast  feeding  is  seldom  advis- 
able. As  a  usual  thing,  the  ninth  month  marks  the  time  when  the 
breast  must  be  supplemented  by  other  food. 

Method  of  iceaning, — Weaning  should  be  gradually  done,  both  in 
the  interests  of  the  mother  and  the  child.  Much  of  the  difficulty  at- 
tending the  gradual  weaning  of  infants  may  be  eliminated  by  accus- 
toming the  child  to  take  a  bottle  from  the  outset.  This  may  be  ac- 
complished by  feeding  it  boiled  water  from  a  bottle  from  the  begin- 
ning. In  the  absence  of  such  measures  the  experience  is  too  frequent 
that  the  child  refuses  all  other  food  as  long  as  it  has  access  to  tht 
breast,  and  nothing  short  of  actual  starvation  will  induce  it  to  accept 
either  the  bottle  or  the  spoon. 

Weaning  during  the  hot  months  should  be  postponed  if  possible: 
hut  the  harm  thus  done  is  not  usually  so  great  as  the  continuance  of 
the  child  on  an  inadequate  breast  milk. 

I iidications  for  sudden  ireaning. — Sudden  weaning  may  be  neces- 
sary at  any  time  on  account  of  the  development  in  the  mother  of  se- 
vere acute  disease,  such  as  typhoid  fever  or  pneumonia:  of  gravf 
systemic  disorders,  as  tuberculosis  or  nephritis:  from  the  inten^ir- 
lencc  of  pregnancy  or  of  disoast*  of  tlie  niamniarv  ghuid.  Minor  ill- 
nesses or  acute  sickness  of  short  dui^ation  are  not  indications  for  wear, 
ing.  though  if  the  attack  he  severe  tlie  infant  may  1k^  phiced  teiup- 
rarily  on  th(^  bottle,  and  the  How  of  milk  maintained  by  the  bn^a-t 
pump.  Upon  the  establishment  of  convalescence,  the  infant  i-  re- 
turned to  the  breast. 

Mi.vi d  f(( dhu/. — This  is  a  combination  of  breast  and  artificial  UW. 
ing.  It  is  useful  when  the  niotlier's  milk  is  good  l)ut  somewhat  tjfti- 
cient  in  quantity.  It  may  also  he  adopted  when  it  is  evident  that  tl.t- 
strain  of  maternal  nursing  is  making  inroads  on  the  mother's  n»-««^rv»' 
of  health.  She  may  then  he  relieved  to  the  extent  of  oiu*  or  \\\^' 
mirsings  a  ilay,  and  thus  consideiahly  prolong  the  period  of  her  lac- 
tation. Mixed  feecjing  is  also  n-eful  as  an  expedient  to  bridge  ovvr 
iem|)orai*v  insufliciencv  in  the  mother's  suj)j)ly  of  milk.  It  i--  r.'»* 
expedient,  howevei*.  lo  rechice  the  matei'ual  nursings  by  thrtH*  or  in^r 
w  day.  lest  the  mother  sull'ei'  a  seiious  dt^terioration  in  the  qualitv  .«: 
her  milk. 

\IM  n  H  lAl      I  IHH.Nc. 

In  considei'ing  the  artilicial  feeding  of  infants,  there  art'  -»*-\»'nt. 
general  principles  which  have  received  universal  acceptance: 
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First.  That  as  mother's  milk  is  an  ideal  food,  supplying  the  infant 
with  proteid,  fat,  and  carbohydrate  in  proportions  adapted  to  its 
needs,  the  only  lopcal  substitute  is  a  food  that  will  do  the  same. 

Second.  The  substitute  should  approximate  mother's  milk  (a)  in 
the  ener^  quotient  that  it  funiishes,  (b)  in  proximate  principles, 
and  (r)  in  the  amounts  necessary  to  produce  these  results. 

Third.  These  conditions  are  secured  only  by  some  animal  milk. 

While  infants  have  been  successfully  fed  on  the  milk  of  other  do- 
mestic animals,  such  as  the  goat,  the  horse,  and  the  ass,  cow's  milk  is 
the  only  substitute  commercially  and  practically  available  in  this 
country  as  a  food  for  the  artificial  feeding  of  infants  less  than  1  year 
of  age. 

CoTtipatison  of  row's  milk  and  womati's  milk, — In  order  to  proceed 
with  intelligence  it  is  necessary  to  compare  the  average  composition 
of  woman's  milk  with  cow's  milk.  The  following  table  shows  the 
<lij9ference  between  their  average  composition: 


Fat. 
Protpl«: . 
Sugar.    . . 

Salts 

Water... 


CalorieM  \wt  kilo 


Cow's  milk  is  more  opaque  than  woman's  milk,  although  woman's 
milk  may  contain  a  givater  percentagi*  of  fat.  This  is  due  to  the 
greater  content  of  calcium  salts  in  cow's  milk  by  reason  of  its 
greater  proporticm  of  casein. 

In  reaction  cow's  milk,  though  slightly  alkaline  or  amphoteric 
when  freshly  drawn,  so<m  l)ecomes  somewhat  acid,  while  woman's 
milk  is  amphoteric  or  alkaline. 

As  there  is  very  little  difference  in  total  solids  between  the  two, 
their  specific  gravity  is  about  the  same. 

The  sugar  of  cow's  milk  and  woman's  milk  is  lactose  in  complete 
solution.  Tliev  differ,  however,  in  quantity,  as  woman's  milk  con- 
tains (•»  to  7  per  cent,  while  cow's  milk  has  usually  4.5  per  cent.  The 
greater  ])art  of  the  fat  in  cow's  milk  is  neutral  fat,  as  in  w^oman's 
milk:  but  cow'.s  milk  contains  far  gieater  quantities  of  the  volatile 
fatty  acids,  of  which  there  are  but  traces  in  woman's  milk.  It  is 
in  the  proteids  that  the  chief  difference  In^tween  cow's  milk  and 
woman's  milk  is  manifest.     Cow's  milk  has  on  the  average  8.50  per 

•JIl'OT     r»iill.  41-OS 42 
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cent  of  proteid  to  1.50  per  cent  in  woman's  milk.  The  reason  for  this 
difference  is  obvious.  As  all  growth  is  dependent  upon  proteid  ma- 
terial, and  animals  are  unable  to  build  up  proteids  within  themselves 
from  the  nonnitrogenous  portions  of  their  diet,  they  are  dependent 
for  their  supply  upon  the  ingestion  of  proteid  in  their  food.  As  the 
ratio  of  growth  of  the  calf  compared  to  the  infant  is  about  as  2  is  to  1, 
it  follows  that  the  calf  requires  relatively  twice  as  much  proteid  as 
does  the  infant.  Moreover,  owing  to  differences  in  their  respective 
digestive  tracts,  the  proteid  in  cow's  milk  is  of  a  different  comp>o5ition 
from  that  of  woman's  milk.  In  the  human  being  the  stomach  forms 
20  per  cent  of  the  intestinal  tube  and  digestion  is  chiefly  intestinal. 
In  the  cow  the  stomach  forms  70  per  cent  of  the  digestive  tract  and 
digestion  is  chiefly  gastric.  Under  the  action  of  the  active  rennet 
ferment  present  in  the  stomach  of  the  calf,  cow's  milk  forms  a  large 
curd  which  remains  in  the  calf's  stomach  until  digestion  is  complete. 
In  the  infant  the  soft,  flocculent  curd  of  mother's  milk  is  adapted 
to  easy  transit  from  the  stomach  to  the  duodenum,  and  it  is  alto- 
gether likely  that  a  portion  of  the  milk  ingested  di^es  so  pass  out  be- 
fore the  nursing  is  finished. 

In  view  of  the  .foregoing,  as  casein  is  the  curding  proteid  in  milks 
we  should  expect  to  find,  as  is  actually  the  case,  that  the  proteid  of 
cow's  milk  is  richer  in  casein  than  the  proteid  of  human  milk.  Koenig 
gives  the  following  composition  of  the  proteids  in  cow's  milk  and 
human  milk: 


I     Lactal- 
bum»>n. 


rns«" 


Per  Cfnt.  /v-  c*^' 

Human  milk _  .  .  ^•'^* 

Cow's  milk.   -       -     .   -     .-  .-     --       -       .  .  j  .r»3 

The  proteid  of  cow's  milk  when  coagulated  by  rennet  in  the  i«M 
tube  gave  a  firm,  tou<rlK  contractile  curd.  Heubner,  however,  ha- 
shown  that  we  can  l)v  no  means  infer  that  this  is  the  action  in  tiif 
human  stomach;  for,  if  rennet  is  added  to  cow's  milk  in  a  test  U\\^\ 
the  tube  subsequently  corked,  and  then  slowly  turned  over  end  ft»r 
end  to  imitate  the  movements  of  peristalsis,  the  resulting  curd  i>  every 
bit  as  fine  as  the  curd  of  human  milk.  This  statement  IIeul)ner  o>ii- 
firmed  by  withdrawing  cow's  milk  shoi-tly  after  ingestion  by  infani> 
with  a  stomach  tube. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  a  fact  due  to  the  ivsoarv^h*- 
of  lleubner,  Keller,  and  C/erny,  which  tends  to  re  vol  ut  ion  i  7a*  al! 
our  preconceived  notions  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  at  least  a<  to  tlit* 
digestibility  of  cow's  milk  proteid.  For  many  yeai*s  it  has  Uhmi  hiM 
that  the  proteids  of  cow's  milk  are  very  difticult  of  digi^stion.  T» 
overcome  this  supposed  diHiculty  very  many  devi(»es  have  Invn  ad\«' 
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catecl.  Thus  various  alkalies  and  diluents  have  been  applied,  the 
percentage  of  proteids  has  by  modification  been  attenuated  almost  to 
the  vanishing  point,  split  proteids  have  been  advocated,  a  portion  of 
the  casein  being  replaced  by  whey  proteid — in  short,  almost  every 
conceivable  device  that  ingenuity  could  suggest. 

This  would  l)e  highly  commendable  were  cow's  milk  proteid  really 
so  difficult  of  digestion  by  the  human  infant.  The  researches  of  the 
invest igatoi*s  just  adverted  to  have  shown  this  important  fact,  viz, 
that  cow's  milk  proteid  is  almost  as  easily  digestible  yyer  se  by  infants 
as  are  the  proteids  of  woman's  milk.  In  this  country  Brennemann  and 
Walls  °  have  confirmed  this  view.  On  the  other  hand,  Czerny  and 
Keller  have  shown  that  the  element  in  cow's  milk  which  causes  di- 
gestive disturbance  is  the  fat  and  not  the  proteid.  They  have  given 
us  a  very  precise  and  definite  clinical  picture  of  these  disturbances,  a 
picture  perfectly  familiar  to  all  who  have  dealt  much  with  the  arti- 
ficial feeding  of  infants,  but  which  has  been  ascribed  heretofore  in 
this  country  to  difficult  proteid  digestion. 

I>»t  us  then  examine  the  basis  for  this  belief  which  has  hitherto 
l)een  regarded  as  a  fundamental  fact  ever  to  be  considered  in  the 
percentage  system  of  the  modification  of  cow's  milk.  It  has  been 
based  for  the  most  part  on  these  facts:  First,  that  in  the  stools  fol- 
lowing gastro-intestinal  disturbances  in  infants  a  large  number  of 
apparent  curds  are  mingled  with  the  fecal  discharge.  They  look  like 
curds  and  have  been  taken  for  curds  without  further  investiga- 
tion. Czerny  has  shown  that  they  consist  for  the  most  part  of  saponi- 
fied fat,  neutral  fat,  and  fatty  acids,  interspersed  in  severe  cases  with 
clumps  of  bacteria. 

If  infants  are  fed  on  fat-free  cow's  milk,  although  the  milk  l>e  un- 
diluted and  containing  3.50  per  cent  of  bovine  proteid,  no  trace  of 
casein  ap|)ears  microscopically  in  the  stools,  yet  Chapin  tells  us  it  is 
rare  to  find  an  infant  10  months  of  age  who  will  digest  more  than 
L.M)  to  2  per  cent  of  cow's  milk  proteid. 

In  this  country,  the  digestibility  of  cow's  milk  proteid  has  been 
confirmed  by  Walls  ^  after  a  series  of  hundreds  of  observations.  Now 
Czerny  has  shown  that  the  persistent  ingestion  iif  a  child  of  a  diet 
with  an  energy  quotient  surpassing  100  calories  per  kilogram  of  body 
weight  is  invariably  followed  sooner  or  later  by  nutritional  disturb- 
ances. Owing  to  the  fact  that  infants  receive  for  the  most  part 
nothing  but  milk,  and  that  the  percentage  of  sugar  and  proteid  in 
milk  is  pretty  nearly  constant,  it  follows  by  reason  of  the  high  caloric 
value  of  the  fat  (9.8  calories)  that  a  high  energy  quotient  implies  an 
excess  uf  fat.     It  is  impossible,  by  mere  inadvertence,  with  carbohy- 

'^Ain.  .I.Minial   MtMl.  Ass..  ItiOT.   Vol.   XLVIII,   13.SK-1344 :    Ibid,   F.  X.   WaUs, 
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drate  or  proteid  alone  to  get  an  energy  quotient  of  a  dangerous  height 
without  producing  a  food  which  either  from  its  state  of  concentration 
or  by  reason  of  its  bulk  would  be  manifestly  impossible  to  feed  to  any 
infant.  On  the  other  hand,  slight  increases  of  1  or  2  per  cent  in  the 
fat  content  of  a  food  may  have  the  effect  of  raising  its  caloric  value 
to  a  dangerous  extent.  Ji 

The  action  of  an  excess  of  fat  in  causing  nutritional  disturbances 
in  infants  operates  in  two  ways ;  first,  by  reason  of  its  action  on  the 
alkaline  bases  of  the  body,  and  second,  by  its  influence  on  gastric 
digestion. 

Attion  of  excef<8  of  fat  on  alkaline  hoses  of  body. — According  to 
Czerny  and  Keller,  the  deleterious  influence  of  an  excess  of  fat  in  the 
diet  is  usually  operative  by  reason  of  the  abstraction  such  excess 
entails  on  the  alkaline  bases  of  the  organism  for  the  purposes  of  its 
saponification  in  the  intestinal  tract.  It  is  obvious  that,  owing  to  its 
high  caloric  efficiency  and  the  greater  difficulty  of  its  oxidation  as 
coni[)ared  both  with  proteid  and  carbohydrate,  the  general  capacity 
of  the  organism  for  the  absorption  of  fat  is  strictly  confined  within 
narrow  limits.  Whereas  an  excess  of  ])roteids  and  carbohydrates  is 
disposed  of  rather  easily  by  the  process  of  metabolism,  wnth  fats  such 
is  not  the  case.  An  excess  of  fatty  food  is  not  absorbed,  but  remains 
in  the  intestine  and  is  there  saponified.  This  is  not  due  so  much  to 
efforts  of  the  organism  to  get  rid  of  the  fat  in  this  way  as  to  the 
natural  tendency  of  fat  to  undergo  this  action  when  exposed  to  the 
action  of  alkaline  fluids  such  as  the  intestinal  secretions.  In  this 
way  an  excessive  abstraction  of  the  alkaline  bases  of  the  body  takes 
place,  which  arc  in  turn  supplied  to  the  body,  in  milk  at  least,  in 
(luantities  merely  suHicient  for  a  normal  diet,  '^fhe  income,  then,  of 
these  bases  becomes  less  than  the  out 0:0,  and  a  pathological  condition 
due  to  this  diminution  is  thereby  induced.  Owing  to  the  greater 
energy  recjuircd  in  its  di^restion,  the  tendency  of  cow's  milk  is  to 
remain  l()n<rcr  in  the  intestinal  tract.  This  gives  greater  opportu- 
nity for  any  excess  of  fat  present  to  rob  the  body  of  alkaline  bases  by 
virtue  of  its  saponification.  As  a  consequence  of  the  general  richness 
of  cow's  milk  in  this  country,  such  danger  of  excess  of  fat  must 
always  be  present  when  the  milk  used  as  an  article  of  infant  food 
is  not  controlled  in  this  respect.  It  would  seem  that  a  milk  which 
contains  4  per  cent  of  butter  fat  were  somewhat  too  rich  and  that  a 
fat  content  of  -)  to  '^.5  ])er  cent  would  be  nearer  the  mark  to  insure 
success  in  infant  f(MMlin<r.  The  exi)erience  of  dairymen  tells  us  that 
calves  do  best  on  this;  moreover,  the  production  of  rich  milk  in  cows 
i-^  not  attended  by  a  corresj)on(lin<.»-  increase  in  the  salts  present,  as 
ii(  li  milk  i^  a  r(»sidl  of  careful  breedinir  for  that  purpose  by  man,  and 
is  not  a  condition  ori^riiial  to  th(»  milk  of  the  cow. 


The  second  effect  excessive  fat  has  in  promoting  gastro-intestinal 
disturbances  lies  in  its  behavior  wheii  casein  is  curded  by  rennet  in  the 
stomach.  It  is  well  known,  among  cheese  makers,  at  least,  that  casein, 
when  coagulated  by  rennet,  carries  down  with  it  a  very  large  per 
cent  of  the  butter  fat  pres<Mit.  This  is  well  shown  in  the  case  of  the 
cream  chiH»st»s,  some  of  which  contain  nearly  six  times  as  much  fat  in 
their  composition  as  casein.  As  the  whey  from  whole  milk  contains 
no  cas(Mn  and  less  than  1  per  cent  of  fat,  it  is  obvious  that  the  casein 
when  curded  brought  down  with  it  some  75  per  cent  or  more,  accord- 
ing to  the  richness  of  the  milk,  of  all  the  butter  fat  originally  present 
in  the  milk.  The  practical  bearing  this  has  upon  the  digestibility  of 
cow's  milk  pr«teid  is  as  follow^s:  The  richer  the  milk  in  fat,  the 
greater  percentage  of  fat  will  then  be  in  the  curd  formed  by  the  gas- 
tric digestion. 

A  very  simply  experiment  will  show  in  what  way  the  digestibility 
of  a  rich  whole  milk  would  thereby  be  affected.  Place  a  small  por- 
tion of  skimmed  milk  in  a  small  flask  wnth  a  narrow  neck.  In  an- 
other flask  place  a  similar  portion  of  a  rich  milk  containing  say  5 
or  ^i.2i)  per  cent,  of  fat.  Add  a  small  portion  of  liquid  rennet  to  each, 
cork,  and  turn  them  slowly  over  and  over  in  order  to  simulate  peri- 
staltic action.  In  the  case  of  the  skimmed  milk,  as  curding  takes 
place,  we  see  the  formation  of  a  flocculent  curd,  each  particle  of 
which  remains  separate.  In  the  case  of  the  milk  rich  in  fat,  the  curds 
are  dense  and  heavy,  and  show  a  remarkable  tendency  to  coalesce  and 
stick  together.  This  is  well  brought  out  by  attempting  to  pour  out 
the  curded  milk  from  each  bottle.  Now,  the  curded  skimmed  milk 
pours  out  very  eavsily,  and,  on  examination,  the  curds  are  distributed 
throughout  the  whey  in  light  flocculent  masses,  while  in  the  case  of 
the  milk  rich  in  fat,  pouring  out  will  frequently  be  interrupted  by 
large  lumpy  curds  sticking  in  the  narrow  neck.  Agitation  of  the  bot- 
tle to  break  them  up  merely  seems  to  increase  their  adhesive  powers, 
each  lump  receiving  further  accretions  from  the  particles  floating  in 
the  neighborhood. 

We  (an  easily,  then,  predict  the  events  that  take  place  when  a  milk 
rich  in  fat  is  acted  upcm  by  the  gastric  juices  in  the  infant's  stomach. 
In  fact,  this  action  of  fat  in  making  curds,  large  and  indigestible  by 
reaso!!  of  their  excessive  fat  ccmtent,  has  long  been  known  to  dairy- 
men, as  they  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  Jersey  cows  often  can  not 
nurse  their  calves  by  reason  of  the  excessive  richness  of  their  milk. 
And  y^i  one  would  never  for  one  moment  suppose,  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  casein  of  cow's  milk  is  ever  indigestible  per  se  to 
the  calves  for  which  it  is  intended. 

In  the  case  of  the  human  infant,  if  the  milk  be  too  rich  it  is  vom- 
ited. If  it  is  just  rich  enough  to  produce  a  curd  with  a  fat  content 
greater  than  it  should  have,  peristalsis  is  checked  and  the  stomach 
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discharges  its  content ?r  slowly*    This  retarded   iirlioii   in   t1 
charging  action  of  the  stomach  is  to  permit  its  gftstrir  jiLiee^  to ! 
upon  the  casein  in  the  futty  curds  prest^nt,    A.s  a  result,  the  nexi  m 
finds  the  stom^h  witli  n  residue  from  the  one  previous*  to  ^bich  i 
added  the  increment  just  received.     In  this  manner  the  giistrir  kx 
tents  become  progressively  richer  both  in  fat  and  proteicK     .Vi.  tl 
highly  seasoned. mass  in  pauz^d  out  little  by  little  irit<i  the  due 
and  small  intestine,  it,  in  its^  turn^  becomes  eiicuoibered  with 
the  problem  of  whose  digest  ibility  is  beyond  its  resources, 
as  well  as  intestinal  digestion  is  well-nigh  at  a  standstill;  feritienl 
tive  changes  take  place,  and  then,  in  the  language,  of  the  Ct«n» 
investigators,  the  so-called  '* '  catastrophe '  ensuea" 

This,  of  course,  is  an  extreme  case,  Czerny  has  graphicftUj  ih 
eated  the  symptom  complex  observed  when  the  feeding  of  fbodfl  i 
persisted  in  whose  en^r^  quotiBnts  surpass  the  nonnal  limit  irf  < 
organism,  especially  ^chen  such  excess  consists  of  fat  Aii  in&nl 
has  been  thriving  receives  some  new  addition  to  its  food.  This 
either  be  an  increase  in  the  quantity  or  an  addition  to  the  rtc 
of  its  ingredients.  For  a  while  a  remarkable  gain  in  weight  in 
served.  The  infant,  however,  soon  becomes  re.*?tlrs>,  its  -]vi^p  is 
and  broken.  It  seems  some  wha  t  nervous  an  d  ljei<  Mm-  i  i  -  -  a  ct  i  np 
playful.  At  the  same  time  its  keen  appetite, diminishes  and  it 
to  be  coaxed  to  drink  its  food.  Often  2  or  3  oimoes  will  be  left  in 
bottle  or  glass. .  The  stools,  hitherto  of  normal  odor,  ikjIdf,  and 
sistency,  become  pale-g^ay,  hard,  and  dry.  In  fact,  they  are  of  the 
color  and  consistency  of  piitty,  aaU  inny  Lk^  roIItjJ  oil  iLc  vlinpei  wiiii- 
out  even  soiling  it.  Their  odor  is  strong  and  suggests  decomposition. 
The  urine  becomes  charged  with  ammonia  salts  and  stains  the  diapers. 
Systemic  effects  are  shown  by  the  pallor  of  the  child;  the  tissues  lo» 
their  firmness  and  solidity,  becoming  flabby  and  relaxed;  the  child 
also  fails  to  gain  in  weight  on  the  same  food  or  a  greater  quantity 
of  the  same  food  which  has  hitherto  produced  a  gain  in  weight.  A 
persistence  in  this  course  of  feeding  not  only  does  ;iot  increa^^  the 
weight,  but  occasions  a  loss.  Two  results  follow  the  continued  exhi- 
bition of  such  a  diet.  The  body  tissues  waste,  the  belly  distends  with 
gas,  and  we  have  the  atrophic  or  marantic  child,  or  a  gastro- intestinal 
catastrophe  results  with  vomiting,  diarrhea,  fever,  and  prostration. 
accompanied  by  an  inability  to  take  cow's  milk  for  a  period  often 
extending  into  weeks.  Such,  then,  are  the  symptoms  in  the  more  ag- 
gravated cases.  In  those  more  chronic  the  anorexia  and  constipation 
go  hand  in  hand,  the  former  and  the  latter  being  almost  constant. 
Outbreaks  of  eczema  are  common,  from  small  rou^ened  patches  on 
the  cheeks  to  eruptions  invading  large  areas.  As  the  child  grows 
older  the  symptoms  of  rachitis  are  observed. 
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The  firm,  pale-gi'ay  stools  so  characteristic  of  this  condition  are 
composed  largely  of  fatty  soaps  (Seifenstuhlen).  Czemy  and 
Keller  ascribe  the  pathology  of  this  condition  to  the  action  of  fat 
in  extracting  the  alkaline  bases  already  alluded  to,  as  shown  by  the 
increased  elimination  of  ammonia  in  the  urine.  They  regard  this 
elimination  of  anunonia  salts  due  to  the  fact  that  the  alkaline  bases 
are  so  largely  drawn  upon  from  the  body  to  saponify  the  excessive 
amount  of  fat  accumulated  above  the  needs  of  the  organism  in  the 
intestine,  that  in  order  to  satisfy  the  normal  acid  products  of  metab- 
olism the  ammonia  salts  are  drawn  upon. 

Percentage  system  of  artificial  feeding, — In  this  manner  we  see  di- 
vergent points  in  this  view  of  the  whole  question  of  infant  feeding 
as  compared  to  that  in  vogue  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  per- 
centage system  of  modification  of  milk  rests  upon  the  following 
premises,  two  of  which  are  certainly  faulty: 

First.  That  a  substitute  for  mother's  milk  must  resemble  it  in  the 
relation  and  chemical  composition  of  its  ingredients; 

Second.  That  this  condition  is  fulfilled  only  by  some  milk; 

Third.  That  cow's  milk  is  the  only  practical  substitute; 

Fourth.  That  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  use  of  cow's  milk  is  the  in- 
digestibility  of  its  proteid  by  infants;  and,  consequently, 

Fifth.  The  composition  of  cow's  milk  must  be  so  altered  by  appro- 
priate manipulation  as  to  pj*ovlde  those  relative  proportions  of  pro- 
teid, fat,  and  milk-sugar  which  experience  teaches  us  is  suitable  for 
the  different  ages  of  the  child. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  discuss  wherein  these  principles  are  erro- 
neous. The  error  seems  to  be  embodied  in  principle  4  and  princi- 
ple 5. 

The  fourth  principle,  i.  e.,  that  the  casein  of  cow's  milk  is  indiges- 
tible, has  been  shown  to  rest  upon  a  misconception.  It  only  helps 
in  a  mechanical  manner  to  produce  indigestion  when  combined  with 
large  quantities  of  fat,  or  is  altered  in  its  digestive  quality  by  fermen- 
tative changes  in  the  milk  at  the  time  of  consumption. 

It  is  the  taking  of  this  assumption  for  granted  that  has  caused 
the  rather  numerous  instances  of  overfeeding  in  the  case  of  American 
children.  In  fact,  under  our  present  system  overfeeding  is  apt  to  be 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  By  reason  of  the  belief  that  the 
proteid  of  cow's  milk  is  the  essential  indigestible  portion  of  its  in- 
gredients, it  has  been  reduced,  in  the  milk  modifications  prescribed  by 
many  of  our  physicians,  almost  to  the  point  of  extinction  in  certain 
individual  cases. 

Realizing,  however,  that  food  offered  to  a  child  must  contain  cer- 
tain elements  of  energy,  the  place  of  the  proteid  has  been  supplied 
by  the  use  of  fat,  which,  until  in  recent  years,  has  been  regarded 
digestible  by  many  of  our  pediatrists  and  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
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the  carbo-hydrates  as  a  proteid  saver,  besides  promoting  free  action  of 
the  bowels.  ,  * 

And  yet  what  l>etter  proof  that  fat  is  the  cause  of  constipation  could 
be  adduced  than  by  the  following  circumstance  which  Walls «  has 
observed  in  so  many  instances,  viz,  that  whenever  the  symptoms  of 
fat  intoxication  are  manifest,  as  evinced  by  the  characteristic  stools, 
a  diet  of  fat- free  whole  milk  works  like  a  specific  in  initiating  normal 
intestinal  action. 

The  fifth  principle,  going  hand  in  hand  with  the  fourth,  is  likewise 
erroneous  in  basing  the  composition  of  the  milk  modifications  offered 
on  the  age  of  the  child — that  is,  to  take  them  in  so  far  that  the  weight 
of  the  child  and  the  amount  of  the  heat  units  necessary  to  nourish 
it  and  give  it  growth  are  not  taken  into  proper  consideration  in  this 
way.  Moreover,  only  lately  has  the  principle  been  recognized  that 
food  elements,  if  furnished  even  in  trifling  excess,  instead  of  inuring 
to  the  benefit  of  the  infant,  have  a  way  of  reacting  to  his  detriment. 
The  following  table,  taken  from  a  well-known  text-book  on  pedi- 
atrics, can  be  used  to  further  illustrate  these  points: 

Approximate  schedule  for  milk  modifications  for  various  ages. 


Age. 


Fat. 


Premature  Infants 1. 00  ; 

f'irst  to  fourth  day 1.00 

Fifth  to  seventh  day 1. 50 

S«'cond  wwk 2. 00 

Third  weok 2.  ')0 

Fourth  to  eighth  wrek .i.  (K) 

Third  month :j.  00 

f'ourth  mouth 3.  oO 

Fifth  month 3. 50  i 

Sixth  to  tenth  month 4. 00 

Eleventh  month 4. 00  i 

Twelfth  month 4.  (X) 

Thirteenth  month 4. 00 


?ar. 

Proteid. 

Qiumtlt^ 

r  at  one 
Ung. 

Number 
of  feed- 
ings in 

24  hours. 

Ounces.  ' 

Qrams. 

4.00 

0.25 

i-   ! 

7-  22 

12-lS 

5.00 

.30 

i-U 

30-  45 

6-10 

.-i.OO 

.50 

1  -2 

30-  60 

10 

n.oo 

.«» 

2  -  2J 

60-75 

10 

( 1.  00 

..'0 

2-3i 

60-110 

10 

fi.OO 

1.00 

2i-  4 

75-125 

9 

0.00 

1.25 

3-5 

90-155 

s 

7.00 

1.50 

3J-5i 

110-170 

7 

7.00 

1.75 

4  -0 

125-185 

7 

7.00 

2.00 

5  -  S 

155-250 

6 

5.00 

3.00 

7-9 

220-280 

5 

5.00 

3.00 

7-9 

220-280 

5 

4.00 

3.  .50 

7  -10 

220-310 

:, 

If,  for  example,  we  take  from  this  table  the  formula  advised  for 
the  second  week — i.  e.,  fat  2.00,  sugar  0.00,  proteids  0.60  per  cent — wo 
find  such  a  ration  furnishes  a  caloric  value  of  0.457  calories  per  gram. 
The  total  amount  administered  is  <U)0  to  750  cubic  centimeters  a  day, 
giving  a  caloric  value  of  274.2  to  842.75  calories  per  diem.  Assuming 
that  a  healthy  average  child  weighs  8,500  grams  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  week,  the  energy  (juotient  required  is  100  calories  per  kilogram 
of  body  weight.  It  will  then  require  food  supplying  350  caJories  a 
day  properly  to  nourish  it. 


"  \ak'.  (.'it. 
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AVe  see,  however,  that  not  only  the  lowest  but  the  highest  ration 
furnished  by  this  table  is  less  than  its  actual  requirements.  The  ra- 
tion is  also  ver}'  poor  in  proteid  in  contradistinction  to  mother's  milk, 
which  is  normally  higher  in  proteids  during  the  first  weeks  than  at 
other  periods  of  lactation.  Of  course,  the  theory  for  this  modifica- 
tion is  that  higher  proteid  would  upset'  the  digestion.  This  objec- 
tion can  be  no  longer  regarded  as  valid.  This  is  not,  however,  a  very 
serious  disadvantage  of  this  table.  Under-feeding  never  caused 
serious  gastro-enteritis,  and  as  a  consequence  babies  fed  on  this  plan 
usually  pass  without  digestive  disturbance  through  the  initial  for- 
mula', though  they  gain  weight  but  slowly  from  them. 

It  is  when  we  turn  to  the  percentages  advised  for  older  infants  that 
the  possibilities  of  danger  are  apparent.  Taking  the  daily  ration  ad- 
vocated for  the  infant  of  6  months,  we  find  that  the  percentages  of  this 
ration  are  as  follows :  Fat  4.00,  sugar  7.00,  proteid  2.00  per  cent.  This 
gives  a  caloric  value  of  741  calories  per  kilogram,  or  0.741  calories  per 
gram.  The  daily  quantity  recommended  varies  from  930  to  1,500 
grams,  giving  a  total  daily  caloric  value  of  689.1  to  1,011.5  calories. 
Supposing  a  G-months-old  infant  to  have  attained  the  weight  of  1,300 
grams  (1()  pounds),  and  requiring  an  energy  quotient  of  90,  we  see 
that  the  energy  quotient  furnished  by  the  above  diet  varies  from  92, 
or  near  the  safety  limit,  to  the  dangerous  figure  of  134.8. 

Now,  as  long  as  everything  is  going  well,  and  we  have  no  scien-. 
tific  guide  on  which  to  base  our  calculations,  the  tendency  is  to  give 
an  artificially  fed  infant  .as  much  food  as  it  will  absorb  within  the 
indicated  limits  of  the  schedule. 

As  the  higher  limit  of  1,500  grams  a  day  was  being  approached, 
a  gratifying  and  remarkable  increase  in  the  gain  in  weight  would 
l>e  observed.  This,  as  Czerny  tells  us,  is  a  significant  sign  that  the 
income  and  the  outgo  are  not  correctly  balanced  and  calls  for  im- 
mediate reduction  in  the  energy  quotient  of  the  food. 

That  this  pasition  is  sound  a  little  reflection  will  make  clear,  as  it 
is  evident  that  growth,  being  the  result  of  anabolic  effort  on  the  part 
of  certain  organs,  must  necessarily  have  a  certain  maximum  rate  of 
increment  l)eyond  which  we  pass  into  the  pathologic.  In  our  hypotheti- 
cal instance,  satisfaction  at  the  child's  remarkable  and  unexpected  gain 
in  weight  would  further  the  inclination  to  continue  with  greater  quan- 
tities of  the  food  that  has  agreed  so  well  with  it.  In  this  manner 
the  physiological  needs  of  the  child  having  been  long  surpassed,  the 
symptoms  of  over-feeding  as  previously  described  become  evident, 
either  the  gastro- intestinal  catastrophe  or  the  anore?ria,  constipation, 
and  continual  recession  in  weight. 

In  the  case  of  the  first  outcome,  withholding  of  the  milk  and  ap- 
propriate treatment  is  instituted,  with  the  result,  however,  that  much 
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valuable  ground  is  lost,  and  we  have  a  child  who  perhaps  for  weeks 
can  not  take  any  form  of  cow's  milk  at  all. 

In  the  second,  the  results  may  vary.  The  digestive  disturbances 
are,  as  a  usual  thing,  erroneously  attributed  to  the  cow's  milk  pro- 
teids.  The  constipation  may  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  lack  of 
fat,  which  may  be  added  to  a  diet  already  overcharged  with  this,  and 
a  gastro-intestinal  crisis  definitely  precipitated. 

We  must,  therefore,  regard  the  percentage  system  of  feeding  as 
based  upon  conclusions  that  are  incomplete  and  the  result  of  clin- 
ical observation  alone,  a  form  of  observation  that  is  prone  to  lead  to 
inferences  incorrectly  grounded  in  fact.  Without  deprecating  the 
skill  and  care  used  in  working  out  these  formulae  there  is  occasion 
for  regret  that  until  very  lately,  in  the  belief  of  the  complete  scien- 
tific accuracy  of  our  methods,  we  have  failed  to  undertake  any  obser- 
vations for  ourselves  as  to  the  nutritive  requirements  of  infants,  and 
the  actual  digestive  absorption  that  takes  place  in  respect  to  the  vari- 
ous constituents  of  human  and  other  milks  in  the  infantile  digestive 
tube.  We  see  by  the  foregoing  that  the  whole  question  of  the  arti- 
ficial feeding  of  infants  may  be  reduced  from  a  condition  of  extreme 
complexity,  based  upon  the  incomplete  data  of  clinical  observations, 
to  a  relatively  simple  and  scientific  basis.  The  principles,  briefly 
stated,  consist  in  feeding  to  every  child  who  must  be  artificially  fed 
a  food  which,  based  on  the  age  and  weight  of  the  child,  will  furnish 
it  with  the  energy  quotient  it  requires  and  no  more,  and  to  continue 
the  food  at  that  composition  and  quantity  until  a  diminution  in 
the  weekly  gain  of  weight,  unaccompanied  by  symptoms  referable  to 
the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  informs  us  that  an  increase  in  the  diet 
is  necessary. 

As  we  need  no  longer  be  deterred  by  our  fears  of  the  indigestibility 
of  cow's  milk  proteid,  in  the  absence  of  excessive  quantities  of  fat, 
or  changes  due  to  fermentation,  undiluted  cow's  milk  can  be  given 
from  the  beginning  of  the  first  month  on,  provided  its  content  of  fat 
does  not  exceed  3  to  3.5  per  cent,  nor  the  daily  quantity  greater  than 
150  cubic  centimeters  per  kilogram  of  body  weight. 

To  settle  any  doubt  as  to  the  digestibility  of  whole  cow's  milk  in 
the  stomach  of  infants,  we  have  hut  to  turn  to  the  observations  of 
Budin,  Oppenheimer,  Variot,  Comby,  Lazard,  Drapier,  Ruffie,  Bon- 
ifas,  Gillet,  and  others,  men  of  large  experience,  who  have  fed  infants 
from  the  earliest  days  in  life  on  whole  cow's  milk  in  proportion  to 
their  needs  without  observing  anything  but  the  happiest  results." 

«  Budin:  The  Nursling.  Comby:  Medicine  Moderne,  Mar.  14,  181M.  Lazard: 
Journal  de  Cliniques  et  de  Therapeuticiues  Infantiles,  L8n5,8S6.  Darpier:  Raiv 
port  sur  le  fonctiounence  de  la  creclio.  Kuffie:  La  (iouttette  on  la  diarrhee 
verto  dos  nourissons  et  son  traitenient  par  lo  lait  sterilise.  Honifas:  I/e  Progr^s 
Me(Hc*ah\     (lillet  :   Fonnulaire   d'Hygieno    Infantile    Individuello. 


In  flooding  cowV  milk  undiluted  to  infants  in  this  country  our  prac- 
tice in  this  direi-tion  must  be  controlled  by  the  following circmnstance : 
Abroad,  owing  to  different  methods  in  feeding,  and  different  grades 
of  cattle,  milk  containing  over  3.75  per  cent  of  butter  fat  is  rarely 
found,  and  the  avemge  is  probably  not  over  3  to  3.50  per  cent  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  In  our  country  it  is  a  milk  poor  in  butter  fat  in- 
deed which  does  not  average  4  per  cent,  while  selected  milk  supplied 
to  iiuuiy  of  our  institutions  and  hospitals  and  our  ''  certified  "  grades 
of  milk  are  often  nearer  4.50  or  4.75  per  cent.  Thus  Chapin  found 
that  the  average  content  of  fat  of  the  milk  used  in  the  Babies'  Ward 
of  the  Postgraduate  Hospital  in  New  York  was  4.40  per  cent.  The 
usi»  of  milk  of  this  grade  of  richness  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  diges- 
tive disturbances  and  symptoms  of  overfeeding  when  fed  whole  to 
infants,  both  by  reason  of  excessive  caloric  value  and  of  the  formation 
of  large  fat-containing  curds. 

While  agreeing  with  the  experience  in  France  of  the  digestibility 
of  undiluted  cow's  milk  as  an  infant  food,  I  am  not  prepared  to  ad- 
vocate its  use  in  this  country  unless  the  fat  content  is  known  to  be 
l)elow  3.50  jKT  cent.  This  condition  can,  however,  l)e  secured  either 
by  using  milk  from  Holstein  cattle,  which  is  normally  no  richer  than 
this,  or  by  removing  appropriate  amounts  of  the  "  top  milk  "  from 
lK)ttled  milk  after  the  cream  has  risen  and  then  thoroughly  mixing 
the  remainder. 

OKNEKAL  DIKECTIONS  FOR  THE  ARTIFICIAL  FEEDING  OF  INFANTS. 

For  chihh'ot  ofw  month  old  or  over, — First,  weigh  the  child. 
Allow  a  daily  (juantity  of  cow's  milk  of  one-seventh  body  weight 
for  infants  up  to  3  months  of  age,  one-eighth  the  brnly  weight  from 
3  months  to  t»  months,  and  after  that  from  one-ninth  to  one-t4?nth. 

Quardy  of  milk  to  he  mcd, — Use  nothing  but  clean,  fresh,  bottled 
milk,  **  certified  ""  if  possible.  If  this  can  not  be  had,  use  bottled 
milk  from  a  high-grade  dairy,  making  sure  that  the  fat  content 
d(H»s  not  exceed  3.50  per  cent.  If  it  is  greater  than  this  it  must  be 
ivdnced  to  this  figure  by  dipping  the  cream  out  of  the  top  of  the 
bottle  in  the  amounts  given  in  the  following  table  and  then  mixing 
thoroughly  the  remainder. 

NoTK. — A  cow's  milk  of  this  percimtage  of  fat — 3.5() — has  a  heat  valuo  of 
(l,"),'>.r>  cniorios  i>or  Ivilojrnini.  or  almnt  the  avornjro  caloric  v.aliio  of  womairs 
nillk. 

Tnhir  shttiring  quantities  of  top  milk  that  miiMt  he  removed  from  top  of  quart 
bftttlr.s  of  milk  in  order  to  reduce  the  pereeentage  of  fat  to  3.50  per  cent. 

'  Quantity  of  cream  to  be  removed  from  top 
Original  perwntagp  of  fat  in  the  milk.  of  quart  after  cream  ha*  riaen  to  reduce 

fat  to  3.50  per  cent. 

4. 00 30  cubic  oentimeters'l  ounce. 

4-  •'50 60  cubic  centimeters— 2  ounces. 

5. 00 80  cubic  centimeters— 2}  oimres. 
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Mix  the  milk  thoroughly  by  pouring  into  another  vessel  and 
measure  out  the  amouqt  of  the  daily  supply  requisite  as  indicated 
by  the  age  and  weight  of  the  child ;  e.  g. :  Weight  of  chUd  1  month 
old,  4  kilograms  (9  lbs.) ;  ^  of  body  weight=570  grams  (19  ounces) ; 
daily  quantity  of  milk=570  grams  (19  ounces).  Divide  the 
quantity  of  milk  so  obtained  in  nursing  bottles  each  containing  equal 
parts  according  to  the  daily  number  of  feedings  advocated  in  another 
part  of  this  paper  (see  breast  feeding).  Sterilize  it  by  standing  the 
bottles,  each  corked  with  absorbent  cotton,  in  boiling  water  up  to 
their  necks  and  boil  for  a  period  of  three- fourths  to  one  hour.  Cool 
and  preserve  the  bottles  on  ice  imtil  required.  Before  feeding  heat 
the  milk  to  blood  temperature  by  standing  the  bottle  in  hot  water. 
Sterilization  of  the  milk  is  advocated  in  the  case  of  all  infants  under 
3  months  of  age  for  reasons  presently  to  be  discussed.  After  that 
time  it  may  be  discontinued,  and  pasteurization  of  the  milk  substi- 
tuted until  the  eighth  or  ninth  month,  when  raw  milk  may  be  used, 
provided  the  weather  be  cool,  the  milk  reliable,  and  the  use  of  the  raw 
milk  produces  no  digestive  disturbance.  During  the  sunmier  it  is 
better  to  pasteurize  or  to  sterilize  all  milk  used  in  infant  feeding.  All 
pasteurization  and  sterilization  are,  however,  processes  to  be  reserved 
for  home  use  only.  As  a  rule  milk  that  has  been  commercially  pas- 
teurized or  sterilized  should  not  be  used,  as  it  may  have  been  imper- 
fectly kept  by  the  dealer  after  the  process. 

Reasons  for  the  steinlizatioii  and  pastevrization  of  milk. — Apart 
from  the  safety  the  sterilization  or  the  pasteurization  of  milk  con- 
fers by  virtue  of  the  destruction  of  all  its  nonspore  bearing  bacteria 
(the  word  "  sterilization  "  is  not  used  here  in  the  laboratory  sense, 
but  refers  merely  to  measures  which  will  destroy  ordinary  patho- 
genic orpinisnis)  there  is  abundant  and  incontrovertible  evidence 
to  show  that  by  these  measures  both  the  morbidity  and  the  mor- 
tality of  infants  from  gastro-intestinal  disease  has  been  greatly 
reduced. 

There  are  also  additional  and  important  reasons  in  the  case  of 
infants  of  less  than  three  months  of  age  which  render  the  steriliza- 
tion of  the  milk  for  their  use  especially  desirable.  Russell  has 
shown  that  heating  the  milk  destroys  the  tendency  of  the  fat  globules 
to  coalesce  and  distributes  them  uniformly  throughout  the  milk. 
This  combined  with  the  partial  inhibition  of  the  curding  action  of 
the  gastric  juices  upon  the  casein  of  heated  milk  prevents  the  for- 
mation of  .large  fat  containing  curds  in  the  stomach. 

Now,  the  gastric  capacity  of  young  infants  is  both  absolutely  and 
relatively  very  small.  During  the  act  of  nursing,  when  the  stomach 
has  been  filjed  a  portion  of  its  contents  is  passed  on  into  the  duode- 
num.    Thut  this  nuist  take  place  is  readily  shown  by  consulting  the 
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records  of  Feer's  investigations  and  by  comparing  the  amounts  faken 
at  single  nursings  with  the  absolute  gastric  capacity  of  infants  of 
that  age  as  determined  by  Pfaundler. 

The  soft,  flocculent,  diffluent  curd  of  heated  milk  readily  permits 
this  action  to  occur  as  the  stomach  reaches  the  point  of  physiological 
distension. 

Objections  to  the  vse  of  Hterllhed  milk. — The  use  of  sterilized  milk 
for  tlie  feeding  of  infants  has  often  been  objected  to,  first,  on  account 
of  supposedly  greater  difficulty  in  digestion,  and  second,  because  of 
the  danger  of  producing  infantile  scurvy  thereby.  The  first  objection 
is  founded  up<m  misapprehesnsion,  as  can  readily  be  shown  by  com- 
paring the  action  of  rennet  fennent  on  raw  milk  and  on  milk  that 
has  lx»en  previously  heated.  The  raw  milk  coagulates  firmly,  while 
the  heated  milk  has  a  soft,  almost  diffluent  clot.  Moreover,  careful 
investigations  of  the  digestive  absorption  of  the  constituents  of  heated 
milk  have  shown  evidence  of  a  considerably  gi'eater  degree  of  conir 
pleteness  in  such  absorption  than  is  the  case  in  unheated  milk.  This, 
conjoined  with  the  favorable  experience  of  the  French  clinicians  with 
heated  milk,  must  l)e  regarded  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  supe- 
riority of  both  sterilized  and  pasteurized  cow's  milk  present  over  raw 
cow's  milk  in  this  respect.  The  second  objection,  that  of  causing 
infantile  scurvy,  I  believe,  can  be  demonstrated  to  reside,  in  all  prob- 
ability, in  qualities  inherent  in  the  milk  used  and  not  attributable  to 
the  mere  part  of  its  sterilization.  Scurvy  has  been  seen  not  only  as 
the  result  of  pasteurized  or  sterilized  milk,  but  also  in  breast-fed  chil- 
dren and  in  those  fed  on  raw  cow\s  milk.  We  may,  therefore,  infer 
that  c*ertain  constituents  necessary  to  the  nutrition  of  the  body  were 
not  being  supplied.  At  Professor  Budin's  clinic  in  Paris,  at  all  the 
numerous  milk  depots  ("  Gouttes  de  Lait ")  scattered  throughout 
France,  wh€^e  nothing  but  unsophisticated,  sterilized  cow's  milk  is 
used  for  the  artificial  feeding  of  infants  fro  mthe  earliest  age,  infan- 
tile scurvy  is  practically  unknown.  Budin  tells  us  of  a  visiting  physi- 
cian who  was  unable  to  convince  himself  that  sterilized  milk  did  not 
produce  s(Hirvy.  Budin  invited  him  to  ins|>ect  the  infants  who  pre- 
sented themselves  with  their  mothers  for  their  weekly  inspections  and 
weighings,  as  they  are  obliged  to  do.  Every  babe  was  stripped  and 
the  visitory  was  able  to  verify  for  himself  that  not  one  presented  signs 
of  scurvy  or  even  of  rickets  in  the  slightest  degree. 

I  would  put  forth  tentatively  the  following  development  of  Ralfe's 
theory  as  to  the  causation  of  scurvy  iui  a  possible  explanation  of  the 
etiology  of  infantile  scurvy  and  tending  to  remove  the  odium  from 
whole,  sterilized  (»ow's  milk,  not  too  rich  in  fat  in  this  connection.  Dn 
theoretical  grounds,  scurvy  may  l>e  regarded  as  a  pathological  condi- 
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tmn  cmi^:en  ny  the  rliminulioi)  in  tht^  body  at  those  nlkalitiif  ba.^ 
which  are  necesiiary  for  the  maintenanee  of  a  normal  ootid ilion  nf 
health.  Tliese  are  ordinarily  supplied  in  our  food  in  tlie  form  of 
salti^t  of  the  alkaline  bases,  especially  potassiuuK  Now,  I  would  go  m 
i^tep  fartJier  and  say  that  in  order  tu  undergo  abHorption  tluring  digi*- 
tion,  these  salts  must  be  supplied  in  combination  with  an  acid  nidicm) 
which  can  be  set  free  by  the  action  of  the  digestive  jutct^s*  such  m-^ 
pho^phoric^  citric,  malic,  and  similar  acid  radicals.  The  iif5^liv%* 
pHK^f  of  this  contention  is  the  rapidity  with  which  scui-vy  is  curetl 
when  the  system  is  freely  supi)lied  with  such  salts, 

1  think  two  causes  i*ftcn  goin^^  hand  in  hand  are  mainly  responsible 
for  the  production  of  scurvy  in  infants.  The  first  is  an  absviliitt*  in- 
sufficiency of  the  salts  alluded  to  and  the  secotul  is  a  rt^iitive  iii$iufi' 
ciency  of  tliese  salts  when  comparf^l  with  the  fat  preMrnt  hi  iht*  diet. 

In  regard  to  the  latter  condition  we  have  seen  how  a  dit^l  exces^ve 
in  fat  may  draw  upon  the  alkaJine  basesi  of  the  lx>dy  for  thi'  ptirpcnAfs 
f>f  saponification.  When  tliey  are  l>eing  inadecjuatcly  .supplied  in  iW 
food  as  well  it  i^  easy  to  nee  that  the  tiini?  wcadd  not  Iw  lun^  in  eoniiti^ 
when  the  available  supply  would  be  depicted,  radical  ch angles  wnoii^ii 
in  the  composition  of  the  bodily  tissues  and  tin*  const ituti«j[ial  symp- 
toms would  follow. 

In  many  of  the  cases  of  infantile  S(.Hi rvy  causc*d  by  t^t enlisted  milk 
the  formulte  used  a^ems  to  have  been  the  causative  facttrr.  i,  o„  low 
proteids  or  low  proteids  and  hi^h  faL  Xow  all  such  mcKlifirMtiiiti,^ 
are  derived  from  the  dihuitm  of  top  lujtks  tmd  creams  with  water- 
This  implies  that  the  quantity  of  the  mineral  salts  present  in  the  milk 
is  greatly  diminished,  as,  in  order  to  produce  this  relative  proportion 
of  fat  and  proteid,  small  amounts  of  these  top  milks  and  creams  are 
diluted  with  large  volumes  of  water. 

Thus  a  modified  milk  mixture  of  the  following  formula:  Fat,  3; 
sugar,  6,  and  proteid,  1,  is  obtained  by  diluting  6  ounces  of  10  per  cent 
cream  with  12  ounces  of  water  and  adding  1  ounce  of  milk  sugar. 
This  has  at  once  the  effect  of  reducing  the  mineral  salts  in  this  mix- 
ture to  one-third  the  amount  present  in  a  similar  amount  of  whole 
milk.  'When  higher  fat  modifications  derived  from  cow's  milk  are 
used  without  increasing  the  proteid,  or  when  the  proteid  percentage 
is  to  be  reduced,  a  richer  cream  must  be  taken  in  smaller  amount  and 
diluted  with  a  greater  volume  of  water.  On  the  other  hand,  I  would 
attribute  the  occurrence  of  cases  of  scurvy  which  have  been  observed 
to  result  from  the  use  of  whole  sterilized  cow's  milk  to  the  presence 
of  an  excessive  amount  of  fat  in  the  milk,  which,  by  reason  of  the 
greater  digestibility  of  sterilized  milk,  when  compared  to  raw  milk, 
was   ingested   without  causing  acute  gastro-intestinal   disturbance. 
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It  is  easy  to  see,  then,  how  a  milk  modification  in  which  the  min- 
eral salts  are  greatly  reduced,  or  even  a  rich  whole  milk,  which  by 
virtue  of  its  sterilization  is  thereby  made  easier  of  digestion,  may,  on 
the  one  hand  either  by  deficient  supplying  of  alkaline  bases,  and  on 
the  other  by  their  excessive  abstraction  from  the  body  for  the  pur- 
poses of  saponification,  produce  in  the  long  run  the  alteration  of  the 
body  tissues  and  fluids  which  may  result  in  scurvy.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  objected  that  the  proprietary  foods  and  condensed  milk, 
which  are  anything  but  rich  in  fat,  are  themselves  the  most  prolific 
causes  of  infantile  scurvy. 

This  objection  may  be  met  by  the  fact  that  thtee  are  concentrated 
foods,  and,  for  use,  are  diluted  with  large  volumes  of  water.  In  the 
case  of  condensed  milk,  at  least,  this  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
salts  far  below  the  limit  required  by  the  body.  Thus,  condensed 
milk,  when  diluted  with  6  parts  of  water,  contains  0.17  per  cent,  with 
12  parts  0.10  per  cent,  and  with  18  parts  0.07  per  cent  of  these  salts. 
These  are  the  dilutions  ordinarily  used  in  the  feeding  of  infants. 
Taking  woman's  milk  as  a  standard  of  infant  needs  in  this  respect 
in  maternal  nursing,  at  least,  we  find,  according  to  Von  Bunge,  that 
potassium  and  sodium  are  by  far  the  preponderating  alkaline  bases 
in  its  salts,  and  that  the  child  requires  of  them  0.07  and  0.025  per 
cent,  respectively,  in  its  food. 

This,  however,  may  be  said  to  be  true  only  w^hen  lactation  is  well 
established.  During  the  first  weeks  of  lactation  the  percentage  of 
mineral  salts  present  is  higher  than  this,  which  may  have  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  reserve  supply.  As  these  salts  are  present  in  whole 
cow's  milk  in  the  proportions  of  0.17  and  0.05  per  cent,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  dilution  of  condensed  milk  as  given  above  reduces 
them  to  infinitesimal  amounts,  in  the  case  of  the  first  dilution  0.00309 
and  0.00085  of  each.  Nor  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  an  amount 
of  these  salts  similar  to  that  furnished  with  human  milk  will  be 
adequate  when  supplied  in  conjunction  with  other  foods,  as  much 
depends  upon  the  conditions  governing  absorption.  In  the  case  of 
the  proprietary  foods,  scurvy  has  been  met  with  in  those  cases  where 
they  have  been  used  as  a  complete  substitute  for  milk.  In  some  of 
these  foods,  such  as  Nestle's,  Eskay's,  Ridge's  food,  and  Imperial 
(iranum,  the  amount  of  inorganic  salts  present,  differing  but  little 
or  being  much  less  than  those  in  condensed  milk  when  diluted  to  the 
extent  required  for  use,  predicates  a  similar  condition  on  their  part. 
WTien  we  come  to  consider  artificial  foods  in  general  I  think  we  are 
justified  in  assuming  that  they  should  contain  an  amount  of  inorganic 
salts  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  food,  i.  e.,  cow's  milk,  which  has 
been  the  most  successful  in  the  artificial  feeding  of  infants.  When 
we  i-educe  cow's  milk  to  the  basis  of  the  relative  proportion  of  its 
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solid  constituents  to  each  other  we  find  that  cow's  milk  has  the  fol- 
lowing average  composition : 

Fat -     _      _.      31.25 

Sugar   __   __                 _      35.16 

Proteid 27.34 

Salts 6.25 

100.00 

There  seems  to  be  no  proprietary  food  on  the  market  that  ap- 
proaches cow's  milk  in  the  respect  of  its  content  of  inorganic  salts  in 
[proportion  to  its  other  ingredients,  the  nearest  being  in  the  case  of  a 
food  (Carmick's)  w^hich  contains  4.42  per  cent  of  inorganic  salts,  and 
of  which  considerably  over  one-half  of  its  content  of  carbohydrate  is 
insoluble,  a  condition  which  must  certainly  be  taken  into  account 
when  considering  the  availability  of  such  salts  for  absorption. 

We  may,  therefore,  with  reason,  I  think,  dismiss  our  fears  of  the 
production  of  infantile  scurvy  by  the  use  of  sterilized  or  of  pasteur- 
ized cow's  milk,  administered  in  suitable  quantities,  provided  its  in- 
organic salts  are  not  reduced  too  greatly  by  dilution  nor  its  fat  con- 
tent excessive  (over  3.50  per  cent).  If  these  conditions  are  complied 
with,  I  am  convinced  that  the  dangers  of  scurvy  from  its  use  have 
been  greatly  overestimated.  At  all  events,  the  danger  involved  from 
the  use  of  sterilized  or  of  pasteurized  milk  with  respect  to  scurvy  is 
so  small,  under  these  conditions,  in  comparison  with  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  that  they  may  be  disregarded.  As  an  additional 
prophylactic  when  de.sired,  howev^er,  we  may  avert  all  danger  by  the 
administration  tw^o  or  three  times  a  day  of  a  small  quantity  of  orange 
juice  (say  15  to  30  cubic  centimeters) one  hour  or  ho  before  feeding. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  tlie  juice  so  administered  must  be  from  per- 
fectly fresh  fruit  and  strained  free  from  ])articles  of  skin. 

I*ast('unzation  of  milk. 

This  consists  in  the  heating  of  milk  to  00°  C.  (140°  F.)  for  twenty 
minutes.  While  insuHicient  for  tlie  complete  sterilization  of  milk, 
it  destroys  most  of  the  nonspore- forming  micro-organisms,  including 
the  patiiogenic  germs,  besides  not  altering  materially  the  taste  of  the 
milk.  It  is  therefore  recommended  for  milk  to  be  used  in  feeding 
infants  from  the  third  month  on,  at  least  during  the  summer  months. 

MKl  IIOI)    OK    TASTKIKIZINC;     MILK. 

AVater  is  brought  to  a  boiling  |)oint  in  some  utensil  with  a  close- 
fitting  lid.  Th(»  utensil  is  then  removed  from  the  stove  and  placed 
on  >()in('  noncon(hict()r  of  heat,  as  a  s(|nare  of  asbestos  or  a  board. 
The  feeding  bottles  arc  stood  np  to  the  level  of  the  milk  in  them  in 
the  water,  the  utensil  covered,  and  the  whole  left  for  twenty  minutes. 
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The  milk  bottles  are  then  rapidly  cooled  by  the  use  of  cold  water  on 
the  exterior  of  the  bottles  and  are  kept  on  ice  until  required. 

It  is  highly  important  fo  remember  that  neither  sterilization  nor 
pasteurization  will  make  bad  or  stale  milk  good,  and  that  once  steril- 
ized or  pasteurized  it  requires  the  same  care  in  preservation  as  raw 
milk.  Very  convenient  foims  of  apparatus,  such  as  Arnold's  or 
Soxhlet's,  for  sterilization,  or  Freeman's  for  pasteurization  of  milk 
can  be  bought  at  the  shops. 

ARTIFICIAL  FEEDING  OF  INFANTS  UNDER  ONE  MONTH  OF  AGE. 

^VTien  we  consider  the  composition  of  woman's  milk  in  the  early 
period  of  lactation,  we  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that  while  the 
proteids  are  high,  the  sugar  and  fat  are  lower  than  at  subsequent 
times.  This  has  the  effect  of  reducing  its  caloric  value,  and  is  doubt- 
less dependent  upon  the  needs  of  the  infant  in  this  respect. 

We  can,  therefore,  more  easily  imitate  the  provisions  of  nature  by 
feeding  skimmed  milk  to  infants  in  the  first  month  of  life.  Walls 
has  found "  that  sterilized  undiluted  skimmed  milk  is  entirely  di- 
gestible even  by  premature  infants.  As  the  energy  quotient  required 
by  infants  does  not  become  high  until  the  second  week,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  skimmed  milk  will  more  nearly  meet  their  requirements 
at  this  age  than  whole  cow's  milk. 

Skinhiied  milk  is  obtained  either  as  centrifugally  skimmed  milk 
from  the  dairy  or  by  siphoning  off  the  under  half  of  a  quart  bottle  of 
milk  whose  cream  has  risen. 

Skimmed  milk  has  the  following  average  composition : 

Per  cent. 

Fat 0.50tol.00 

Proteid 3.50 

Sugar 4.50 

Salts __   _     0.75 

Water 90.75to90.25 

Caloric  value  per  kllograni,  374 J>  to  421. 

The  amounts  to  be  taken  are  determined  as  previously  explained. 
After  the  end  of  the  first  week  one-third  whole  milk  and  two-thirds 
skimmed  milk  can  be  given;  after  the  end  of  the  second,  one-half 
whole  milk  and  one-half  skimmed  milk;  at  the  end  of  the  third  week, 
three-quarters  whole  milk  and  one-quarter  skimmed  milk,  passing  to 
whole  milk  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  month. 

FEEDING  OF  OLDER  INFANTS. 

The  seventh  month  of  infancy  marks  the  time  when  it  is  desirable 
to  supplement  exclusive  milk  feeding  by  some  other  food.    This 

•F.  X.  Walls,  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Asan.,  1907,  Vol.  XLVIII,  pp.  1389-1^92, 
24907— Bull.  41—08 43 
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should  take  the  form  of  some  cereal  broth,  and  should  be  added  to  the 
milk  in  the  proportion  of  one-third  broth  to  two-thirds  milk. 

The  preparations  recommended  for  this  purpose  are  dextrinized 
gruels,  oatmeal  jelly,  and  barley  water. 

Dextrnnized  gruel, — Make  a  thin  paste  of  cold  water  and  1  or  2 
heaping  tablespoonfuls  of  barley,  wheat  or  rice  flour,  add  1  quart 
of  boiling  water,  and  boil  for  fifteen  minutes  in  a  double  boiler. 
When  the  gruel  is  cool  enough  to  be  easily  tasted  dextrinize  by  adding 
1  teaspoonful  of  diastase  solution.  An  active  solution  of  diastase 
may  be  prepared  by  soaking  a  tablespoonf  ul  of  crushed  malted  barley 
grains  in  sufficient  cold  water  to  cover  them  (about  2  tablespoon- 
fuls) and  placing  the  mixture  in  the  refrigerator  over  night.  In  the 
morning  the  liquid  which  resembles  weak  tea  is  strained  off.  A  table- 
spoonful  of  this  fluid  will  textrinize  a  pint  of  gruel  in  fifteen  minutes. 
Or,  a  good  commercial  preparation  of  diastase  may  be  used. 

Oatmeal  jelly. — To  2  tablespoonfuls  of  oatmeal  add  1  quart  of 
water  and  boil  for  three  hours,  keeping  up  the  quanity  to  1  qusttt  by 
the  addition  of  water  as  it  boils  away.  Strain  through  coarse  muslin. 
As  this  forms  a  jelly  when  cold,  it  should  be  added  warm  to  the  food. 

Barley  water, — This  is  prepared  in  the  same  way.  Barley  grains 
or  barley  flour  may  be  used.  If  the  former,  soak  the  grains  in  water 
over  night. 

METHOD   OF    INCREASING    THE    INFANT'S    DIET. 

As  long  as  an  infant  is  making  satisfactory  gains  no  change  in  the 
daily  quantity  of  food  is  required.  To  this  end,  all  artificially  fed 
infants  should  be  carefully  weighed  each  week  and  the  weights  noted 
for  future  reference.  A\Tien  the  rate  of  gain  for  a  week  has  suffered 
diminution,  in  the  absence  of  other  symptoms  to  account  for  it,  w^e  are 
to  know  that  the  time  has  come  for  an  increase  in  the  diet.  The 
amount  of  this  increase  is  determined  along  lines  previously  laid 
down,  i.  e.,  by  weighing  the  infant  and  giving  it  that  proportion  of 
food  to  its  body  weight  indicated  by  its  age. 

We  should  he  watchful  for  symptoms  of  overfeeding  with  every  in- 
crease instituted  in  the  quantity  of  the  daily  food.  As  long  as  the 
stools  are  normal  in  number,  color,  quantity,  and  consistency,  and  the 
urine  remains  limpid,  no  fear  of  overfeeding  may  be  entertained. 

When,  however,  loss  of  appetite  is  manifest,  the  bowels  are  con- 
stipated. |)a]e.  formed,  and  dry,  the  infant  is  being  overfed,  and  a 
revei-sion  to  the  former  -amount  of  his  diet,  or  the  substitution  of 
skinnned  milk  for  a  few  days  nuist  be  emplo^^ed  until  these  symptoms 
disappear. 
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PRKCAKTIOXS   TO   UK   ORSKKVKI)   IN    TlIK    ABTIFICIAL   FEEDING   OF    INFANTS. 

Kvery  utensil  used  in  the  preparation  of  infant  food  should  be 
clean.  This  does  not  mean  a  mere  macroscopical  cleanliness,  but  sur- 
gical cleanliness  as  well.  Vessels  used  to  hold  the  infant's  food  dur- 
ing its  preparation  should  be  scalded  with  boiling  water  after  previ- 
ous thorough  cleansing.  Feeding  bottles  ai'e  to  be  cleaned  after  use, 
first  with  cold  .water,  and  then  with  warm  water  and  some  alkaline 
soap  powder.  Adhering  particles  of  milk  are  to  .be  removed  with  a 
bottle  brush.  The  bottles  are  to  be  sterilized  by  boiling  them  in 
water,  and  storing  them  in  an  inverted  position,  when  empty,  to  pre- 
vent the  access  of  dust  to  their  interior.  When  new  nui'sing  bottles 
are  bought,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  crackihg  frpm  the  ex- 
tremes of  cold  and  heat  to  which  they  are  subject,  they  should  be 
annealed.  This  is  accomplished  by  placing  them  in  cold  water,  bring- 
ing the  water  to  a  boil,  and  allowing  the  bottles  to  remain  in  the  water 
until  it  is  cold. 

Only  rubber  nipples  fitting  on  the  necks  of  the  bottles  should  be 
used.  One  should  be  able  to  turn  them  inside  out  for  cleansing  pur- 
pos(»s.  The  hole  in  the  top  should  be  just  large  enough  to  allow  the 
milk  to  drop  rather  rapidly  when  the  bottle  is  inverted.  If  it  issues 
in  a  stream  the  hole  is  Uh)  large.  Nipples  before  use  should  l)e  boiled, 
and  may  be  kept  in  a  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid.  In  feeding  the 
child  care  should  lx»  taken  to  hold  it  in  such  a  position  that  it  can 
easily  take  its  food.  A  child  should  not  be  coaxed  to  take  more  food 
than  it  desires  at  the  time,  and  its  wishes  in  this  matter  should  be 
treated  with  respect.  Any  portion  of  food  left  after  a  feeding  should 
l)e  thrown  away,  and  on  no  account  should  it  be  used  again. 

^Miile,  as  a  rule,  it  may  be  postulated  that  no  infant  is  born  with 
»  digestion  congenitally  weak,  still,  as  the  result  of  inadequate  feed- 
ing, both  maternal  and  artificial,  we  do  encounter  infants  whose 
digi^stiye  processes  are  a  law  unto  themselves.  The  efficient  nutri- 
tion of  such  infants  often  presents  a  problem  which  must  be  attacked 
upon  individual  lines.  The  investigations  of  Teixeira  de  Mattos," 
Salgi\''  and  others  have  shown  that  fat-free  buttermilk,  or  equal  parts 
of  buttermilk  and  malted  cereal  broths,  are  in  many  instances  di- 
gestible with  apparent  satisfaction  by  such  infants.  As  skimmed 
milk,  also,  is  closely  related  to  buttermilk  in  its  composition,  its  use  as 
an  article  of  diet  (sterilized)  under  these  circumstances  is  warmly  rec- 
ommended. As  s(X)n  as  tolerance  for  cow's  milk  in  this  form'  is 
established,  it  must,  however.  Ik*  supplanted  by  a  gradual  return  to 


"Teixelrai  do  M«attos.  Dio  Hntteniillfli  nls  Sanplinjrmiahrnni:.  .Tahrbufh  f. 
Kimlerhellk.,  11)U*J,  pj).  l-<n. 

^  H.  Saljro  Kuttermilch  as  Saiiglinjcsnabrung.  Jahrb.  f.  Kinderheilkniule, 
llXrj,  157-1(54. 
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whole  cow's  milk,  as  both  buttermilk  and  skimmed  milk  are  too  poor 
in  nutritive  elements  to  furnish  the  basis  for  any  long  continued 
scheme  of  artificial  feeding. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  atrophic  infants  require  a  greater 
energy  quotient  than  the  normal  child  of  the  same  weight.  This  is 
due  to  two  reasons,  first,  by  reason  of  the  greater  radiation  of  heat 
on  account  of  their  deficiency  in  bodily  fat,  and  second,  because 
their  proportion  of  living  body  cells  is  greater  in  respect  to  their 
weight  than  is  the  case  in  infants  of  normal  nutrition.  In  the 
latter,  8  to  12  per  cent  of  their  weight  consists  of  fat,  whose  function 
in  the  metabolic  processes  of  the  organism  consists  only  in  furnishing 
a  storehouse  for  energy  and  in  conserving  the  bodily  heat.  In  the 
emaciated  child  of  the  same  weight,  the  body  consists  almost  entirely 
of  cells  performing  vital  functions,  all  of  which  require  nutriment 
for  their  proper  performance.  In  view  of  these  f actSy  in  such  cases 
the  food  given  may  be  increased  above  the  normal  both  in  quantity 
and  in  caloric  value,  taking  care,  however,  not  to  provide  such  an 
excess  that  the  digestion  is  thereby  embarrassed,  and  to  reduce  the 
nourishment  to  amounts  appropriate  to  the  weight  and  age  of  the 
child  as  the  normal  average  of  weight  for  age  is  approached. 

It  is  also  important  to  remember  that  cow's  milk  when  compared 
with  human  milk  is  essentially  an  alien  food.  Both  its  fats  and  its 
proteids  are  different  in  composition  from  those  of  human  milk  and, 
being  adapted  to  the  nourishment  of  an  animal  on  a  different  zoolog- 
ical plane,  must  of  necessity  be  regarded  as  substances  foreign  to  the 
human,  infantile  digestive  tract.  As  a  consequence,'  greater  energ\^ 
is  required  for  its  digestion  and  assimilation,  and  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  the  infant  metabolism  be  not  further  strained  in  this 
connection  hy  the  imposition  upon  it,  in  addition  to  this  task,  of  the 
conversion  of  a  milk  whose  digestibility  is  further  impaired  by  fer- 
mentative changes  due  to  its  improper  preparation  and  preservation 
as  a  food. 

While  we  can  never  hope  to  vie  with  natural  nursing,  an  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  briefly  expounded  in  this  paper  will  go  far,  I 
am  convinced,  toward  eliminating  the  excessive  complexity  and 
uncertainty  which  have  hitherto  characterized  the  whole  subject 
of  infant  feeding,  and.  in  the  main,  he  productive  of  better  results 
than  wc  can  obtain  bv  other  methods. 


22.  THE  MUNICIPAL  REGULATION  OF  THE  MILK 
SUPPLY  OF  THE  DISTKICT  OF  COLUMBU. 
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THE  MUNICIPAL  REGULATION  OF  THE  MILK  SUPPLY  OF  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA." 


By  Wm.  Crkiohton  Woodward,  M.  D.,  LL.  M., 
Ilralth  Offlvrr  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


L   THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  MILK-INSPECTION  SEBVICE. 

Milk  is  a  food.  Legislation  for  the  regulation  of  the  milk  supply 
is  enacted  with  that  fart  in  mind,  and  not  infrequently  legislation 
relating  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  foods  generally  is  applicable 
ns  a  whole  or  in  part  to  the  production  and  sale  of  milk.  For  tlu^sc 
reatsons  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  in  discussing  the  municipal 
regulation  of  the  milk  supply  to  refer  rather  oftener  to  the  regula- 
tion of  the  general  food  supply  than  otherwise  would  have  been 
necessary.  It  is  interesting,  too,  to  note  how  changes  in  our  modes 
of  living,  or  increasing  knowledge  with  respect  to  the  sanitary  and 
mercantile  relations  of  foodstuffs,  have  altered  our  practice  with  ref- 
erence to  governmental  supervision  and  control.  The  inspection  of 
flour,  of  salted  provisions,  of  tobacco,  and  of  spirittious  liquors,  in  the 
cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
was  early  provided  for,  but  the  regidation  of  the  sale  of  fresh  meats 
and  of  milk  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 

The  first  legislation  relating  to  the  sale  of  milk  of  which  I  have 
Ihh'u  able  to  find  record  was  enacted  by  the  board  of  aldermen  and 
board  of  common  council  of  the  city  of  Washington  on  August  1, 
186.*^.  The  ordinance  was  entitled,  "An  act  in  relation  to  cows,"  and 
seems  to  have  been  directed  rather  against  the  nuisance  liable  to  arise 
from  the  keeping  of  cows  than  against  any  supposed  effect  which  in- 
sanitaiy  conditions  in  and  about  cow  yards,  pens,  and  stables  might 

<»  For  tho  Information  of  readers  not  familiar  witli  the  administration  of 
municipal  affairs  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  memoraDdum  descriptive 
thereof  is  a pi  tended.     See  page  720. 
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have  upon  the  milk  issuing  therefrom."  Apparently,  however,  it 
was  construed  to  prevent  the  selling  of  milk  under  certain  conditions 
since  we  find  enacted  by  the  sixty-third  council;  on  May  24,  1866,  an 
act  entitled,  "An  act  explanatory  of  the  act  entitled,  ^An  act  in  rela- 
tion to  cows,'  approved  August  1,  1863,"  which  provided  simply  that 
the  first  section  of  the  earlier  act  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  pcfrmit 
the  selling  of  milk  by  persons  who  keep  one  or  two  cows.*  The  situa- 
tion in  Georgetown,  then  a  separate  corporation,  must  have  been 
similar  to  that  existing  in  Washington,  for  on  April  22,  1865,  the 
board  of  aldermen  and  board  of  common  council  of  the  corporation 
of  Georgetown  enacted  an  ordinance  substantially  the  same  as  that 
previously  enacted  by  the  corporation  of  Washfngton,  but  further 
provided  that  no  person  should  be  permitted  to  feed  or  milk  a  cow  on 
any  of  the  public  streets  or  footways  of  the  city.*' 

The  next  record  of  action  looking  toward  the  regulation  of  the 
food  supply  of  the  District  of  Columbia  appears  in  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, entitled  "An  act  to  provide  a  government  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,"  approved  February  21,  1871,  which,  as  an  incident  to  the 
general  reconstruction  of  the  local  government,  created  a  board  of 
health  and  in  terms  made  it  the  duty  of  that  board  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  unwholesome  food  in  the  cities  of  Washington  and  George- 
town.**    This  board  seems  to  have  proceeded  with  admirable  prompt- 

<•  An  act  In  relation  to  cows. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  hoard  of  aldermen  and  board  of  common  council  of  the 
city  of  Washington,  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  October,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-thrt^e,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  i)erSon  or  persons  to 
keep,  provide  for,  or  maintain  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Washington,  a 
cow  yard,  pen,  or  stable  for  dairy  or  other  i)urposes,  nearer  than  tw^o  hundred 
feet  of  any  dwelling:  house,  other  than  the  dwelling  house  of  the  owner  or 
keeper  of  such  yard,  pen,  or  stable,  under  a  i)enalty  of  not  less  than  one  nor 
more  than  five  dollars  for  each  day's  offense  so  continued;  to  be  prosecuted 
and  recovered  as  other  fines  and  i^enalties  due  the  corporation  are  prosecuted 
and  recovered :  Provided,  however,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  apply 
to  i)ers()ns  who  keep  but  two  cows  for  their  own  inime<liate  use. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  owner  or  keei)er  of  any  cow  yard, 
pen,  or  stable,  or  otlier  place  where  cows  are  kept,  witl)in  the  limits  of  the  city 
of  Washington,  shall  daily  remove  the  filth  from  and  keep  clean  such  yard,  pen, 
stable,  or  other  place,  under  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  one  or  more  than  five 
dollars  for  each  and  every  offense;  to  be  recovered  as  provided  for  In  the  first 
secticm  of  this  bill. 

The  commissioners  of  the  several  wards  and  police  officers  of  the  city  are 
instructed  to  report  and  i)rosecute  any  and  every  infringement  of  this  act 

Approved  August  1,  ISCJ.*}. —  (Laws  of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington passed  by  the  sixty-first  council,  chap.  4.) 

^  Laws  of  the  corporation  of  th«*  city  of  Washington,  passetl  by  the  sixty- 
third  council,  chap.  27. 

<•  Ordinances  and  resolutions  of  the  corix>ration  of  Georgetown,  186.^,  page  24. 

<*  16  Stat.  L.,  424. 
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ness  and  energy  to  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  for  on  May  15,  1871, 
within  about  five  weeks  after  the  day  of  its  organization,  the  board 
took  steps  to  prevent  the  sale  of  unwholesome  food  in  the  cities  of 
Washington  and  Georgetown  by  enacting  an  ordinance  for  that 
purpose.  This  ordinance  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  sale  of  milk 
was  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  ordained  and  enacted.  That  no  person  shaU  manu- 
facture, prepare,  or  seU  any  liquor  used  for  drink,  whether  malt  vinous,  or 
ardent,  or  milk  of  cows  or  goats,  intended  to  be  used  as  food  or  drink,  which 
has  been  adulterated  with  any  poisonous  or  deleterious  ingredient;  and  any 
l)er8on  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  for 
each  and  every  such  offense. 

*  «  «  «  «  ,      *  * 

Sec.  7.  And  he  it  further  ordained  and  enacted,  That  no  person  shall  offer 
for  sale,  or  keep  for  such  purpose,  any  unwholesome,  watered,  or  adulterated 
milk,  or  swill  milk,  or  milk  from  cows  kept  up  and  fed  on  garbage  swill  or 
other  deleterious  substance;  nor  shall  any  person  make  for  sale  any  butter  or 
cheese  from  such  unwholesome  milk;  and  any  person  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall,  upon  conviction,  l>e  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  tlian  five 
nor  more  than  twenty-five  dollars  for  each  and  ev^ry  such  offense.  Passed 
May  15,  1S71.« 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  the  sanitarian  of  to-day,  and  yet  appa- 
rently quite  in  keeping  with  the  then  prevailing  ideas,  while  this  ordi- 
nance very  clearly  and  positively  required  that  places  where  meat  and 
vegetables  were  sold  for  food  should  be  kept  in  a  clean  and  whole- 
some condition,  and  that  meat  and  vegetables  should  not  be  allowed 
to  become  poisoned  or  infected  or  unfit  for  food,  no  such  provision 
was  enacted  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  milk.  The  board  of  health 
held,  however,  advanced  ideas  with  respect  to  the  production  of  milk 
for  sale  and  in  its  first  annual  report  says : 

The  proper  diet  of  cows  is  also  a  measure  of  vital  moment  to  that  large  class 
of  infants  and  others  who  subsist  chiefiy  on  milk  and  Its  preparations.  The 
deterioration  of  this  most  nourishing  secretion  by  swills  and  other  nefarious 
comi>ounds  has,  in  our  large  cities,  vastly  increased  the  percentage  of  deaths 
from  dlarrh<?a  and  cholera  infantum.^ 

In  the  second  annual  report  of  the  board  of  health,  under  date  of 
October,  1873,  the  food  inspectors  in  the  service  of  the  board,  Messrs. 
William  Wolf  and  Robert  Wilson,  and  Dr.  Charles  Allen,  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  a  good  milk  supply.  These  inspectors  seem 
to  have  realized  even  then  the  importance  of  the  inspection  of  milk 
at  the  place  of  production,  a  feature  of  milk-inspection  service  that 
on  the  part  of  sanitarians  generally  did  not  receive  the  consideration 
that  it  deserved  until  about  twenty  years  later.    Their  practical  expe- 

«  Rei>ort  of  Board  of  Health,  1872,  pp.  <W,  64. 
''  Keiwrt  of  Board  of  Health,  1872,  p.  18. 
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rience  must  have  taught  them,  too,  the  only  way  in  which  the  milk 
supply  of  the  District  could  ever  be  controlled  at  its  source,  viz,  by  a 
system  of  permits  or  licenses,  a  method  which  was  adopted  in  the  Dis- 
trict in  1895  and  which  has  since  come  into  more  or  less  general  use 
throughout  the  country.  What  these  men  say  with  respect  to  this 
matter,  in  view  of  the  time  when  it  was  said,  is  well  worth  quotation 
at  length : 

The  milk  supply  of  this  District  is  from  dairies  established  in  the  county, 
and  in  the  neighboring  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland;  and  as  a  proper 
inspection  would  include  the  examination  and  sanitary  control  to  some  extent 
of  the  dairies,  as  well  as  the  milk  when  offered  for  sale  here,  we  recommend 
that  the  board  require  dealers  to  procure  permits  before  they  can  dispose  of 
their  milk  here.  By  this  means  supervision  might  be  obtained  over  them,  ev^ 
in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  dairymen  would  readily 
adopt  suggestions  looking  to  the  proper  preservation  of  their  milk  from  un- 
healthy contaminations.^ 

And  the  then  health  officer,  Dr.  P.  T.  Keene,  in  submitting  to  the 
board  of  health  the  report  of  the  food  inspectors,  recommended  that 
/'  the  regular  inspection  of  dairies  and  the  requirement  of  licenses  to 
vendors  of  milk  under  strict  provisions  should  at  once  be  instituted."  * 

In  its  third  annual  report,  covering  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1874,  the  board  of  health  published  a  statement  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Craig, 
its  chemist,  who  had  analyzed  a  number  of  samples  of  milk,  most  of 
which,  said  Doctor  Craig,  "  appeared  to  have  some  portion  of  the 
cream  removed,  or  else  to  have  been  originally  of  poor  quality." 
After  commetiting  upon  possible  sources  of  error  in  the  use  of  the 
lactometer  and  upon  Ihe  importance  of  chemical  examination,  he 
adds: 

but  before  chemical  examination  can  produce  any  effect  there  should  be  a 
lej:al  definition  of  the  character  of  what  can  be  sold  as  milk  and  what  may  be 
sold  as  skininuKl  milk,  and,  1  would  suggest,  of  what  may  be  sold  as  cream. 
The  law^  can  at  present  take  hold  of  nothing  but  the  proved  addition  of  water 
or  other  adulterants.  It  should  also  be  made  to  cover  the  case  of  removal  of 
cream,  and  in  fact  to  exclude  from  the  market  all  milk  below  a  certain  quality, 
that  quality  beinjr  determined  by  the  amount  of  water  in  the  milk  and  the 
amount  of  fatty  matter  or  cream  to  be  obtained  from  it.^ 

The  health  officer,  in  his  report  to  the  board  of  health  for  1875, 
again  calls  attention  to  the  importance  of  inspecting  milk  at  the 
places  of  production: 

For  meats  and  milk,  per  example,  the  most  important  of  all,  we  are  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  i)roducers,  and  must  continue  so  to  be  until  the  abattoir, 
or  sonii'  other  system,  be  established  by  which  it  may  be  possible  to  inspect 
every  animal  at  the  time  of  slan^literiuK.  iind  until  some  carefully  organized 
plan  of  che<-kin^'  adulteration  of  milk  be  inaujifurated.  ♦  ♦  *     And  this  I  find 


"  Report  of  Board  of  Health,  1S72,  p.  124. 
''  Report  of  Board  of  Health,  1S72,  p.  121. 
'■  Report  of  Board  of  Health.  1874,  pp.  206,  207. 
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is  the  principal  acted  upon  In  many  of  the  European  cities.  Aiming  to  control 
the  fountains  of  supply,  the  authorities  largely  prevent  deleterious  and  adul- 
terated food  from  reaching  the  hands  of  the  retailers.* 

The  board  of  health,  in  its  annual  report  for  1877,  the  last  report 
it  was  ever  to  issue,  again  called  attention,  but  only  in  a  general  way, 
to  the  importance  of  supervising  the  sale  of  milk,  and  particularly 
to  the  relation  between  the  production  of  milk  under  insanitary  con- 
ditions and  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  article  produced.^ 

For  several  years  past  the  board  of  health  had  had  the  services  of 
an  analytical  chemist  to  assist  it  in  procuring  and  maintaining  the 
purity  and  wholesomeness  of  the  food  supply,  but  with  the  advent  of 
the  fiscal  year  1876-77  his  name  disappears  from  the  records.  ITie 
situation  is  graphically  shown  in  a  resolution  that  appears  in  the 
minutes  of  the  board  for  June  30,  1876: 

On  motion  of  Professor  Langston  it  was  ordered  that  all  employees  of  the 
board  except  the  ix>undniaster  and  the  force  serving  \nider  him  be  discharged 
to  take  effect  this  day. 

The  board  of  health  was  being  strangled  to  death  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  funds  necessary  for  its  operations.  Arrangements  were  made 
for  the  continuance  of  the  work  of  the  board  with  a  very  much  re- 
duced fori^e,  but  the  board  died  on  June  11,  1878.  No  provision  was 
ever  again  made  for  the  appointment  of  an  analyst  for  the  board  orf 
for  its  successor,  the  health  department,  until  July  28,  1892.  In  the 
meantime,  in  so  far  as  related  to  the  analysis  of  foods  and  other  ar- 
ticles, the  board  of  health  and  the  health  officer  had  to  rely  on  such 
outside  assistance  as  they  might  be  able  to  obtain.  Although  it  had 
been  charged,  by  law,  with  the  duty  of  preventing  the  sale  of  un- 
wholesome food  in  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  and 
endowed  with  broad  legislative  power,  no  action  seems  ever  tyo  have 
l^een  taken  by  the  board  to  regulate  the  milk  supply  of  these  cities 
further  than  to  promulgate  the  ordinance  of  May  15,  1871,*'  and  to 
enforce  that  ordinance  in  such  manner  as  its  available  force  would 
|)ermit.  There  had  l)een  much  in  the  way  of  suggestion  and  recom- 
mondation  for  improvement,  but  nothing  in  the  way  of  action.  The 
time  was  not  yet  ripe. 

The  board  of  health  of  the  District  of  Columbia  became  extinct 
with  the  passage  of  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  providing  a  permanent 
form  of  government  for  the  District  of  Columbia/'  approved  June 
11,  1878,  and  its  legislative  power  died  with  it.  The  new  law  pro- 
vided, with  respect  to  the  board  of  health,  as  follows: 

That  In  lieu  of  the  board  of  health  now  authorized  by  law,  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  appoint  a  physician  as  health  officer,  whose 

«  Reiwrt  of  Board  of  Health,  1875,  p.  12, 
^  Report  of  Board  of  Health,  1877,  p.  33. 
<"  See  page  881. 
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duty  it  shall  l)e,  uuder  the  direction  of  the  said  Couimissioners,  to  execute  and 
enforce  all  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the  public  health  and  vital  sta- 
tistics, and  to  perform  all  such  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  said  Com- 
missioners; and  the  board  of  health  now  existing  shall,  from  the  date  of  the 
appointment  of  said  health  officer,  be  abolished.^ 

Although  the  act  itself  set  forth  that  the  health  officer  should  be 
appointed  in  lieu  of  the  board  of  health,  as  a  matter  of  fact  his  duties 
were  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the  health  officer,  who  had 
previously  operated  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  health;  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  were  in  fact,  if  not  in  law,  the  suc- 
cessors to  the  board  of  health.  Neither  the  Commissioners  nor  the 
health  officer,  however,  were  authorized  to  promulgate  regulations 
relating  to  public  health,  but  were  authorized  merely  to  operate  under 
such  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  such  matters  as  were  then  in 
force  or  might  thereafter  be  enacted  by  Congress.  And  Congress, 
having  assumed  by  the  act  of  June  11,  1878,  exclusive  legislative 
control  of  the  food  supply  of  the  District,  made  its  first  move  toward 
that  end  on  January  25,  1879,  by  passing  an  act  entitled  ''An  act  for 
the  protection  of  dairymen,  and  to  prevent  deception  in  sales  of  butter 
and  cheese  in  the  District  of  Columbia.^  The  act,  as  its  title  imports, 
was  solely  for  the  protection  of  dairymen  against  unfair  competition 
resulting  from  the  fraudulent  sale  of  oleomargarine  in  4:he  District 
of  Columbia  and  for  the  protection  of  the  community  from  such  sales. 
It  had  no  relation  whatsoever  to  matters  of  health,  and  frankly  per- 
mitted the  sale  of  oleomargarine  when  properly  marked. 

The  validity  of  the  ordinances  of  the  defunct  board  of  health  ap- 
pears to  have  been  soon  questioned,  and  on  April  24,  1880,  Con- 
gress, by  a  joint  resolution  entitled,  *'  Joint  resolution  legalizing  the 
health  ordinances  and  re<j:ulations  for  the  District  of  Columbia,'' 
legalized  certain  of  the  ordinances  enacted  by  the  board  of  health, 
anion<r  them  an  ordiuiince  to  prevent  tlie  sale  of  unwholesome  food  in 
the  cities  of  Washington  and  (rcorgetown.'  These  ordinances  and 
the  ordinances  rehiting  to  the  location  and  keeping  of  cow  yards,  pens, 
and  stables,  previously  enacted  by  the  boards  of  aldermen  and  com- 
mon councils  of  the  corporations  of  Washin<2^ton  and  Georgetown,  rep- 
resented at  this  time  the  entire  body  of  law  in  force  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  relatin<j:  to  the  j)ro(luclion  and  sale  of  milk.  Crude  as  it 
iippeai><,  it  was  probably  in  keepin<2:  with  the  then  prevailing  ideas 
concerning  the  re<2:nlation  of  the  production  and  sale  of  this  food, 
although  it  was  very  far  behind  the  needs  of  the  situation,  as  viewed 
by  the  board  of  health  itself  and  as  set  forth  in  its  several  annual 
reports. 

"  20  Stat.  L.,  107. 
^L>0  Stat.  T..,  204. 
^21  Stat.  L.,  .Sm. 
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All  questions  relating  to  the  production  and  sale  of  milk  seem  to 
have  IxHMi  in  abeyance,  and  the  dairy  farmer  and  the  milk  dealer,  the 
sanitary  authorities,  and  the  consumer  of  milk  rested  content  with 
existing  conditions  until  the  fiscal  year  1882-83.  We  find  then, 
in  the  report  of  the  health  officer.  Dr.  Smith  Townshend,  for  1883,  the 
following  suggestion,  contained  in  a  report  by  Dr.  B.  G.  Pool,  medi- 
cal sjinitary  inspector.  The  statement  refers  to  certain  investigations 
that  Doctor  Pool  had  made  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  cases  of  diph- 
theria, scarlet  fever,  and  typhoid  fever: 

On  Inquiry  as  to  the  Honrce  of  milk  supply,  it  was  found  that  many  persons 
were  unable  to  give  th<»  name  or  residence  of  their  milkman,  seeming  to  con- 
sider themselves  fortunate  if  they  were  able  to  secure  the  8c»ryice  of  a  *'  country- 
man." It  Is  suggested  as  desirable  that  s(mie  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
regular  insi)eet4on  of  the  sources  of  milk  supi»ly,  not  only  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  milk  Its4»lf,  but  that  inquiries  be  made  to  ascertain  the  prevalence  of  con- 
tagious diKjjses  among  the  families  of  the  milkmen." 

Although  no  record  appears  of  any  effort  having  been  made  to  pro- 
cun»  the  enactment  of  the  legislation  necessary  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  system  of  milk  inspection  embodying  the  suj^er- 
vision  and  control  of  places  of  production  and  sale,  yet  the  health 
officer  undertook  in  the  following  year  to  insi)ect  the  dairy  farms  from 
which  the  milk  supply  of  the  community  was  drawn.  In  his  report 
for  188:^84,  after  recounting  certain  facts  tending  to  show  the  im- 
portance* of  the  proper  supervision  of  the  milk  supply,  he  says: 

With  such  facts  »s  these  before  us  it  becomes  apparent  that  in  making  an  ex- 
amination to  ascertain  as  to  the  comimrative  purity  or  Impurity  of  the  milk 
supply  of  a  city  the  health  officer  must  go  farther  than  the  making  of  an  analy- 
sis of  samples  of  the  various  milks  sold.  His  Influence  must  be  felt  by  the  pro- 
ducer as  well  as  by  the  middleman  who  comes  between  the  i>roducer  and  the 
consinner. 

The  entire  subject  is  discussed  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  spirit,  but 
the  n»port  does  not  set  forth  with  any  satisfactory  detail  the  results 
of  the  investigation  which  was  made,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  ac- 
tion was  taken  even  at  this  time  looking  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
pro|)er  milk-inspection  service.*  The  health  officer,  like  his  forerun- 
ner, the  Iward  of  health,  was  moving  in  advance  of  the  times. 

Current  reports  in  the  spring  of  1888  seem  to  have  alleged  the 
prevalence  of  adulteration  of  food  and  drink  in  the  District,  for 
on  April  10,  1888,  the  health  officer  calls  attention  of  the  Commis- 
sioners to  the  fact  that  the  health  department  is  without  an  analyst, 
and  in  his  annual  report  for  that  year  he  states  that  the  inspector 
of  asphalts  and  cements  of  the  engineer  department,  who  has  been 
analyzing  for  the  health  department  certain  samples  submitted  to 

"  ReiK>rt  of  the  Health  Officer,  1882-83,  p.  30. 

^  lleix)rt  of  the  Health  Officer,  1883-84,  pp.  15  et  seq. 
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him,  had  very  much  reduced,  and  would  probably  further  reduce, 
the  amount  of  work  which  he  performed  for  the  health  department. 
The  appointment  of  a  chemist  for  the  health  department  was  recom- 
mended.® On  the  12th  of  October,  of  the  same  year,  the  first  serious 
effort  to  regulate  the  food  supply  of  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
had  ever  been  made  consummated  in  the  enactment  by  Congress 
of  an  act  entitled,  "An  act  to  prevent  the  manufacture  or  sale  of 
adulterated  food  or  drugs  in  the  District  of  Columbia."  ** 

The  food  and  drugs  act  of  October  12,  1888,  was  broad  in  its 
(^aracter,  seeking  to  prevent  within  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
adulteration  of  foods  and  drugs  generally.  The  term  "  food,'""  as 
used  in  the  act,  \iras  defined,  however,  to  include  every  article  used 
for  food  or  drink  by  man,  other  than  drugs  or  water,  and  therefore 
included  mijk.  The  general  direction  and  control  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  act  were  entrusted  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue ;  it  was  specified  that  the  analysis  provided  for  in  the  act  should 
be  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  might  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  was 
vested  with  authority  even  to  declare  certain  articles  or  preparations 
to  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  act.  By  virtue  of  authority 
conferred  by  this  act,  the  Secretarj'  of  the  Treasury,  under  date  of 
Novem^r  20,  1888,  promulgated  certain  regulations  concerning 
analysis  of  foods  and  drugs  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  under- 
took to  fix  standards  for  certain  specified  foods,  among  them  milk, 
and  specified  certain  substances  as  '"  known  to  be  injurious  to  health 
when  present  in  foods."  Others  he  described  as  "  known  to  produce 
more  or  less  toxic  effects,  and  whose  use  in  food  is  therefore  harm- 
ful." Other  substances  were  designated  as  "  harmless  coloring 
matters."    The  standard  fixed  for  milk  was  as  follows: 

Milk:  Whole  (pure)  milk,  the  minimum  specific  gravity,  "actual  density." 
shall  be  l.OI^O  at  (50°  F.,  and  the  milk  shall  contain  not  less  than  13  parts 
in  100  of  solids,  as  follows:  Fat,  3.5;  solids,  not  fat,  9.5:  water,  not  more  than 
S7.  'I'he  removal  of  cream,  the  addition  of  water,  foreign  fats,  or  colorius: 
matter  will  be  considennl  adulterations. 

A  form  was  provided  upon  which  any  person  entitled  under  the 
Ijiw  to  have  a  sample  of  any  food  or  drug  analyzed  might  make 
application  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  was  required  that  applications  be  made  in  triplicate,  one 
to  ho  returned  to  tlie  applicant  with  the  report  of  the  analyst, 
anothei-  to  l^e  filed  witli  the  United  States  district  attorney,  and 
the  third  to  bo  retained  bv  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue/ 


"  Ueport  of  the  Health  Ofticer,  1SS7-88,  pp.  24,  25. 

^  25  Stat.  r...  541). 

''  Instrnctions  to  Internal  Revenne  Officers,  Series  7,  No.  15,  Nov.  20,  1888. 
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The  means  had  l)een  provided  by  which  any  interested  person, 
whether  a  mere  private  purchaser  or  a  representative  of  the  health 
department,  conld  procure  an  analysis,  the  ordinary  purchaser  imder 
ar>y  circumstances,  but  the  representative  of  the  health  department 
only  when  he  suspected  that  the  sale  had  been  made  in  violation 
of  hiw.  Further  than  this  nothing  was  done.  The  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  waited  for  the  health  officer.  The  health  officer 
waited  for  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  The  result  was 
inevitable. 

In  his  report  for  1880.  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
writes: 

No  Kjiinple8  were  Huhmlttecl  to  mo  for  nnaiyHis  as  provided  by  that  act  (act  of 
Ckto»>or  12.  1S88).  This  office  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  failure  to  forward 
samples  of  susi>ected  food  for  analysis  may  be  ascribed  to  the  apathy  of  the 
general  pul>lic  and  that  of  the  health  department  of  the  District  of  Colnmbia.<» 

One  sample  was  received  in  1891,  but  the  nature  or  origin  of  it  is 
not  s(»t  forth.  Two  samples  of  milk  were  analyzed  in  1892,  but  as  to 
the  origin  the  report  is  silent.^ 

The  act  making  appropriations  for  tlie  expenses  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  approved  July  14,  1892,  authorized  the  appointment  of 
'*  one  sanitary  and  food  inspector,  who  shall  also  inspect  dairy  prod- 
nets  and  shall  lx»  a  practical  chemist.'.'  On  July  28,  of  the  same  year, 
John  I).  Hird  was  appointed  and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his 
duties.  The  makeshift  for  a  chemical  laboratory  that  was  then  pro- 
vided was  not  ready  for  use  until  December,  but  no  effort  was  made 
even  during  the  interval  to  operate  under  the  food  and  drugs  act  of 
Octol)er  12,  1888.^  After  the  laboratory  was  ready  for  use  successful 
prosecutions  were  brought  under  District  ordinances,  for  the  sale  of 
colored  milk  and  of  milk  that  had  been  watered,  but  it  was  found  that 
these  ordinances  provided  no  penalty  for  the  sale  of  skimmed  milk. 
Recourse  was  thereupon  had  to  the  act  of  Congress  of  October  12, 
1888,  relating  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  adulterated  foods  and 
drugs  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  facilitate  the  operations  of 
the  health  officer,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  designated  the  chem- 
ist of  the  health  department  as  an  analyst  to  make  analyses  under  the 
provisions  of  that  act.''  The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  in 
his  report  for  1894,  writes: 

The  act  of  October  12,  1888,  to  prevent  the  manufactnre  or  sale  of  adnlter- 
ated  foods  or  drugs  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Inijwses  upon  this  office  the 
duty  of  analyzing  all  samples  submitted  for  decision  as  to  their  character. 
No  provision  has  been  made,  since  the  first  year  of  Its  passage,  for  Increasing 


"  Uei>ort  of  (Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  1889.  p.  17.^. 
'^Report  of  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  1S92,  p.  205. 
"-  Keiwrt  of  the  Health  Officer,  1893,  p.  10. 

''Report  of  the  Health  Officer,  1893,   pp.   10,  11.     Instructions  to  Internal 
Revenue  Officers.  Series  7,  No.  15,  Revised,  p.  9.     August  10,  189a 
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the  force  or  equipment  of  this  division,  in  connection  with  the  execution  of 
the  law  and  heretofore  no  such  increase  has  been  necessary  as  no  eflPort  has 
l)een  made  to  enforce  it,  consequently  few  samples  have  been  presented.  In 
consequence  of  a  more  active  supervision  of  the  milk  supply  in  Washington 
by  the  local  health  authorities,  however,  a  number  of  samples  of  milk  were 
presented  to  this  office  during  August  and  September,  1803,  for  decisions  as 
to  their  adulteration  under  the  provisions  of  this  law.  As  the  time  required 
for  the  analysis  of  these  samples  and  for  the  rendering  of  expert  testimony 
thereon  in  court  threatened  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  regular  work  of 
the  division,  revised  regulations  were  issued  (Series  7,  No.  15  revised)  pro- 
viding for  the  analysis  of  all  such  samples  by  the  chemist  of  the  health  office 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  this  office. 
Reports  were  accordingly  received  from  this  officer  from  September,  1803, 
up  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  of  the  analysis  of  17  samples — 15  of  milk,  1  of 
butter,  and  1  of  granulated  sugar — all  of  which  were  decided  to  be  adulterated 
and  so  certified  to  the  district  attorney  for  the  District  of  Ck)lumbta.  I  would 
suggest  in  this  connection  that  Congress  be  asked  to  either  provide  the  facili- 
ties necessary  for  the  analysis  of  all  samples  in  the  laboratory  of  this  office,  or 
to  so  amend  the  law  as  to  relieve  mo  entirely  from  any  connection  with  its 
execution .« 

After  the  amendment  of  the  regulations,  samples  of  milk  and  of 
other  articles  of  food  were  collected  by  agents  of  the  health  depart- 
ment and  duly  analyzed  by  the  chemist.  If  the  result  warranted  a 
prosecution,  the  usual  form  of  application*  for  analysis  and  certifica- 
tion, provided  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  was  made 
out  in  triplicate,  the  report  of  the  analyst  being  filled  in  by  the  chem- 
ist of  the  health  department.  After  such  application  had  been  duly 
certified,  one  copy  was  filed  with  the  district  attorney  and  the  prose- 
cution was  duly  proceeded  with.  The  method  was  cumbersome  and 
lacked  the  directness  essential  to  the  efficient  enforcement  of  a  statute 
by  criminal  procedure.  Reference  of  the  case  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  was  a  mere  form,  since  the  findings  of  the  chemist 
of  the  health  department  were  not  verified  in  the  office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner by  independent  analysis,  nor  was  the  vendor  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  1)0  heard.  The  enactment  of  this  law  was,  however,  of  impor- 
tance as  marking  a  definite  effort  toward  the  proper  control  of  the 
food  supply  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  marking  also  the  estab- 
lishment by  regulation  of  a  standard  f(U'  "whole  (pure)  milk."  The 
chemist  of  the  board  of  health  had  recommended  the  establishment  of 
such  a  standard  on  November  10,  1874:^  its  establishment  l)ecame  an 
accomplished  fact  on  November  '20.  1888.'  It  can  hardly  l>e  said 
that  any  undue  haste  was  displayed  with  respect  to  the  matter. 

The  possible  relation  between  the  milk  supply  and  the  prevalence 
of  typhoid  fever  in  the  District  of  Columbia  appears  to  have  been 
called  directly  to  public  attention  for  the  first  time,  by  Prof.  J.  D. 

"  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  1894,  page  197. 

&  Report  of  Board  of  Health.  1874,  p.  207. 

^  Instructions  to  Internal  Revenue  Officers,  Series  7,  No.  15,  p.  13, 
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Tlinl,  chemist  of  the  health  department,  in  his  report  for  the  year 
ending  Jmie  TO,  185)8.    Professor  Hird  said: 

Wlillo  tlu»  4»frt»ft  of  lowering  tht*  nutritive  value  of  the  milk,  either  by  the 
acl(litl<»n  of  water  or  the  removal  of  cn»am,  can  l)e  readily  comprehendeHl,  yet 
this  iMH'omes  of  Htn-ondary  im|)ortance  when  we  compare  this  with  milk  that 
<*ontains  the  j:enns  of  typhoid  '/'id  warlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  tulierculoslH  in 
its  various  forms.  Some  of  these  perms  grow  rapidly  in  milk  without  prcnlu- 
c'inj:  any  visll>le  effect.  The  perms  of  typhoid  fever,  tul)erculosis,  and  diplitheria 
may  thus  prow  and  be  consumtnl  with  the  milk  without  our  knowknlpe.  The 
tests  <»rdinarily  applied  fail  to  detect  the  specific  perms  of  tlies<»  diseases. 
m     ^     ^ 

Some  of  the  c<»mm<m  putrefactive  bacteria  pive  rise  to  iM)isons  while  prowiup 
in  this  Huld.  •  •  •  (Cleanliness  and  care,  tlierefore,  l)eeome  of  the  most 
vital  iiniM)rtan(v  in  the  Imndlinp  of  the  milk  and  cans  in  which  the  milk  is  con- 
veytMl.  while  clean  stables,  pure  air  and  water  are  as  necessjiry  to  the  animal 
as  to  tlie  human  l>elup. 

The  then  health  officer,  Dr.  C.  M.  Hammett,  in  commenting  upon 
the  prevahMice  of  typhoid  fever  at  that  time,  stated  that  in  some  cases 
the  disease  had  prevailed  in  families  who  used  water  from  the  same 
well,  and  in  others  where  families  received  their  milk  from  the  same 
cows,  and  nH^onunended  the  close  and  fnH]uent  inspection  not  only  of 
milk  and  the  dairy  establishments  which  supply  it,  but  also  of  the 
cattle  compcxsing  the  herd.  This  subject,  said  Doctor  Hammett,  is  now 
ivceiving  the  earnest  attenti(m  of  the  health  department,  with  a  view 
to  the  making  of  an  intelligent  and  effective  recommendation  to  the 
Commissioners  and  to  Congn»ss.*» 

About  July,  1S93,  Dr.  K.  C.  Schroeder,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  In^gan  an  investigation  into  the  milk  supply  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Betwwn  July  1l>,  of  that  year,  and  April  It),  1894,  18 
samples  of  milk  were  collected,  as  delivered  to  private  residences  or 
as  bought  in  the  stores  of  this  city,  and  1  was  obtained  from  a  herd 
in  Virginia.  SiH»cimens  from  these  10  samples  were  injecteil  into  the 
peritoneal  cavities  of  40  guinea  pigs,  and  in  1  case  tul)erculosis  re- 
sulted.'' The  investigation  made  by  Doctor  Schroeder  included  the 
^examination  of  many  dairy  cows  supplying  milk  to  this  city,  and  out 
of  over  SOO  examined  Ix^tween  5  and  (>  jK»r  cent  had  defective  udders." 
Keferring  to  the  investigation  then  l>eing  made,  and  particularly  to 
the  application  of  the  tul)erculin  test,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Aninuil  Industry  wrote,  apparently  in  the  fall  of  1S04.  as  follows: 

The  tt»stinjr  of  eows  with  tul>ercuiin  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  now  in 
pro>rr«*ss.  but  has  hvim  conmience<l  in  a  small  way  in  order  to  develop  a  satis- 
factorj-  plan  of  (»iK»rati<ms.  Al>out  125  cows  have  l)«»en  tested,  and  20  iH»r  cent  of 
th«»se  were  frnnid  to  be  affei*te<l. 


n  HeiH>rt  of  tiie  Health  Offleer,  lSf>.3,  pp.  0  to  12. 

f^  Hurc»au  of  Animal  Industry,  Bulletin  No.  7,  published  in  Ism,  pp.  77  to  81. 
'*  Bureau  of  Animal  Industrj',  Bulletin  No.  7,  published  in  1804,  p.  87. 
24907— BuU.  41- 
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I  would  now  recommend  a  larger  force  and  more  vigorous  operations.  With 
the  present  force  and  facilities,  but  a  few  thousand  dollars  can  be  used  during 
the  year  out  of  the  $100,000  appropriated  for  this  purpose.  With  twice  as  many 
men  and  better  facilities  for  getting  over  the  ground  several  times  as  much 
work  can  be  accomplished. 

As  tuberculous  cows  are  taken  out  of  the  dairies  new  animals  must  be  put 
into  their  places,  and  it  is  desirable  that  these  should  be  tested  before  they  are 
allowed  to  enter  the  stables  which  have  been  disinfected  and  freed  from  dis- 
ease. To  do  this  at  present  the  herd  inspection  must  be  interrupted,  and  as 
the  number  of  insi)ected  herds  increases  the  interruptions  will  be  more  fre- 
quent, until  the  herd  inspection  will  be  entirely  stopped.  It  is  important, 
therefore,  that  men  should  be  stati<med  at  the  stock  yards  to  test  all  cows  that 
are  brought  into  the  District.  This  will  prevent  the  further  introduction  of  the 
disease,  and  will  enable  us  to  keep  free  from  it  the  herds  which  have  already 
been  inspected. 

This  work  in  the  District  is  of  great  Imiwrtance,  not  only  as  a  preventive  of 
dlst^ase  among  consumers  of  meat  and  milk,  and  to  guard  against  the  spread  of 
tuberculosis  from  the  District  into  adjoining  States  as  required  by  law.  but  as 
an  experiment  to  determine  various  questions  relating  to  the  prevalence,  recog- 
nition, and  prevention  of  tuberculosis  as  affecting  dairy  stcx'k.  The  scientific 
results  of  this  work  are,  therefore,  of  great  value  to  the  w^hole  country,  while 
Ihe  practical  work  is  of  benefit  to  only  a  small  section.  These  scientific  results 
fire  urgently  neetied  in  order  that  the  various  States  may  formulate  proper 
measures  for  protecting  their  citizens,  and  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the 
work  should  bo  pressed  to  early  completion. 

Under  any  circumstances  only  a  small  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  can 
be  ex]x>nded  during  this  fiscal  year,  as  one-third  of  the  year  has  already 
elapsed.  More  rapid  work  also  means  more  thorough  work.  There  is  less  oi>- 
IK)rtunity  to  shift  diseascnl  cows  from  the  uninspected  to  the  insi>ected  dairies, 
and  the  first  insi)ecti(>n  should  l)e  completed  before  a  second  one  is  necessiiry. 

Detailed  reconimeiidations  as  to  requirements  will  l)e  made  from  time  to 
time  as  occasion   demands.^ 

No  record  has  been  found  to  show  what  further  recommendations, 
if  any,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  made  concerning 
the  application  of  the  tuberculin  test  to  dairy  cattle  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  nor  to  show  even  why  the  work  that  had  been  Ix^gnn 
was  abandoned.  The  reference  to  "  the  $100,000  appropriated  for  this 
purpose/'  aj)parently  meaninti:  thereby  for  the  testing  of  dairy  cows 
iu  the  District  of  Columl)ia  with  tuberculin,  is  misleading.  A  care- 
ful investigation  has  failed  to  show  that  Congress  ever  made  an 
appropriation  for  the  purpose  named.  It  is  probable  that  the 
amount  stated  was  an  amount  set  aside,  formally  or  informally, 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for  the  eradicaticm  of  tubercu- 
losis from  the  District,  from  the  gi'oss  sum  ai)propriated  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Bureau  of  Aninuil  Indus-try  during  the  fiscal  year 
181)r).     The  appropriation   act  for  the  year  named''  authorized  the 


"  Tontli  and  Klevontli  Annual   KeiJorts,  Hnroau  of  Animal   Industry,  1893-94. 
Published   in   1S!m;.     Pages  :>2  and   '.VA. 
^Act  of  Aup:ust  8,  1894,  28  Stats.,  209. 
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Secretaiy  of  Agriculture  to  use  any  part  of  the  money  appro- 
priated for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try, $S00,000,  that  he  might  deem  necessary  or  ex[>edient  and  in 
such  nuunier  as  he  might  think  l^st,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia, tul>erculosis,  sheep  sc*al),  and  other  diseases  of  animals, 
and  to  expend  any  part  of  the  appropriation  in  the  purchase  and 
destru<*tion  of  diseased  or  exposed  animals  and  the  quarantine  of  the 
same  whenever  in  his  judgment  it  might  l)e  necessary  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  such  diseases  from  one  State  to  another.  The  authority 
of  the  S(*cretarv  of  Agriculture  to  set  aside  $100,000  for  the  eradica- 
tion of  tulHM'culosis  from  the  District  of  Columbia  under  the  terms 
of  this  act  seems  to  have  been  ample.  The  fact  that  this  appropria- 
tion was  nuule  to  apply  specifically  to  tul)erculosis,  whereas  preceding 
appropriation  acts  had  not  named  this  disease,  suggests  that  Congress 
may  have  had  in  mind  when  it  was  made  the  inauguration  of  active 
o|)erations  toward  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis. 

Whether  the  work  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  during  1808  and  18J)4  was  pnmipted  by  the  then 
re<'ent  discovery  of  tulx»rculin  and  the  announcement  of  its  proj)ei*ties 
and  uses,  or  was  In^gun  lx»causi»  of  the  general  sanitary  awakening 
that  had  lx»en  brought  about  by  the  dread  lest  Asiatic  cholera,  then 
prevailing  in  certain  parts  of  Europe,  should  gain  entrance  and  foot- 
liold  in  this  country,  the  record  does  not  disclose.  The  latter  circum- 
stance, however,  was  a  potent  factor  in  creating  a  popular  sentiment 
favorable  to  sanitary  improvement.  In  this  District  an  organization 
denominated  the  Sanitaiy  I^eague  was  formed  and  popular  lectures 
on  subjects  related  to  hygiene  and  sanitation  were  held.  In  the  fall 
of  the  year  ap|K»ared  the  first  report  of  the  then  newly  a[)pointed  chem- 
ist of  the  h(»alth  department  showing  the  utter  inadequacy  of  existing 
legislation  for  the  protection  of  the  milk  supply.**  The  time  for 
action  had  come.  The  Conmiissioners  asked  the  cooperation  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  framing  necessary 
legislatiim,  and  the  society  pnmiptly  appointed  a  connnittee,  consist- 
ing of  Drs.  C.  II.  A.  Kleinsehmidt,  S.  S.  Adams,  and  W.  (\ 
Woodward,  to  investigate  the  subject  and  to  report  to  the  society.  The 
report  of  this  connnittee  was  submitted  on  June  13,  1894,  and  em- 
l)odied  a  draft  of  the  proposed  bill.  The  report  was  approved,  and 
the  proposed  bill  forwarded  to  the  Commissioners,  but  the  session  of 
Congress  had  advanced  so  far  that  favorable  action  was  impossible. 
The  legislation  suggi^sted  was  hiter  approved  b\^  Dr.  I).  E.  Salmon, 
then  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. It  became  a  law  on  March  2,  ISl)."),  under  the  title  of  '*An 
act  to  regulate  the  sale  of  milk  in  the  I)i>trict  of  Columbia,  and  for 

'^  KeiK>it  «»f  the  Health  Offleer,  18J«,  pages  t)  to  12. 
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other  purposes,"  *  only  two  amendments  tending  seriously  to  impair 
its  usefulness  from  an  administrative  standpoint  having  been  made. 
The  food  inspectors  in  the  service  of  the  board  of  health  had,  in 
October,  1873,  recommended  that  persons  selling  milk  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  be  required  to  obtain  permits  in  order  to  obtain  a  basis 
for  the  proper  inspection  of  places  where  milk  was  produced  and 
sold,  and  of  the  cattle  from  which  it  was  drawn.  The  milk  law  of 
March  2,  1895,  had  now  accomplished  that  end. 

The  new  law  marked  a  departure  in  milk  legislation  from  estab- 
lished lines.  Theretofore  it  had  been  deemed  sufficient  to  examine 
milk  as  it  appeared  in  the  market.  Now  it  was  proposed  to  begin 
at  the  cow.  Previously  it  had  been  regarded  as  beyond  the  power 
of  the  community  to  go  outside  of  its  territorial  limits  to  control  the 
methods  employed  in  the  production  of  its  food  supply.  Now  it  was 
proposed  to  say  to  the  producer,  no  matter  where  located,  "  The  milk 
sold  in  our  jurisdiction  must  come  from  places  that  conform  to  cei'tain 
requirements,  as  determined  by  inspection  by  our  own  agents*  If  you 
wish  to  sell  milk  of  this  kind,  and  none  other  can  be  sold  in  our  city, 
we  will,  if  you  desire  and  request  it,  inspect  your  establishment  for 
you."  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  District  of  Columbia  was  in  one 
way  peculiarly  well  situated  to  attempt  such  a  departure  from  estab- 
lished law  and  practice ;  for  while  by  far  the  larger  part  of  its  milk 
supply  comes  from  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  yet  any  law 
that  might  be  enacted  must  emanate  from  Congress,  vested  not  only 
with  the  riii:ht  to  exercise  exclusive  legishition  in  all  cases  whatsoever 
over  tlie  District  of  Columbia,  but  also  with  the  right  to  regulate  in- 
terstate commerce.  Such  a  statute  might  be  enacted  by  that  body 
therefore,  with  less  likelihood  of  attack  than  if  enacted  by  a  State 
legislature  or  by  a  municipal  council.  § 

The  milk  law  enacted  in  11)05  made  it  the  duty  of  the  health  offi- 
cer of  the  District  of  Columbia,  under  direction  of  the  Commission- 
ers, to  make  and  enfoi'ce  regulati(ms  to  secure  proper  water  supply, 
drainage,  ventilation,  air  space,  floor  space,  and  cleaning  of  all  dairies 
and  (laiiT  farms  within  said  District;  to  secure  the  isolation  of  cattle 
sulf'ering  from  any  contagious  disease,  and  to  carry  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  These  regulations  were  duly  made,  and  under 
date  of  June  20,  1805,  wore  approved  by  the  Commissioners.^  It  was 
the  l)elief  of  the  health  officer  that  these  regulations  should  be  spe- 
cific rather  than  general,  and  as  originally  drafted  they  were  of  the 
former  character.  The  then  attorney  for  the  District,  however,  enter- 
tained a  (liU'erent  opinion,  and  in  deference  to  his  more  extended 
experience  witli  I'espect  to  such  matters  tlie  regulations  were  reduced 

"  See  pM^'e  I'M  for  full  text  of  law. 

^  R(»port  of  the  lleaUli  Ollicer,  181K>,  pa;:e  2.50, 
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to  tli(Mr  now  somewhat  general  form,  whether  wisely  or  im wisely  may 
properly  Ik»  questioned.  They  have  been  amended  from  time  to  time 
and  in  tlie  form  in  which  they  now^  exist  appear  elsewhere  in  this 
report.  So  also  do  various  extracts  from  the  building  and  police 
rt»gulations  bearing  directly  upon  the  construction  and  management 
of  dairies." 

The  milk  law  of  1895  represented  at  the  time  of  its  enactment  a 
departure  from  established  precedent.  It  was  a  more  or  less  experi- 
mental measure,  and  therefore  it  could  not  be  expected  that  it  would 
Ik*  found  to  meet  perfectly  all  the  requirements  of  the  service  when 
put  into  operation.  Experience  soon  revealed  defects,  and  efforts 
were  promptly  begun  to  correct  them.  As  early  as  December  15, 
18J)r),  bills  were  introduced  into  Congress  for  that  purpose,  and 
legislation  to  accomplish  the  desired  end  has  been  pending  before 
that  body  almost  continuously  ever  since.  The  result,  however,  has 
not  l)een  encouraging.  Bills  introduced  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  health  officer,  and  receiving  the  indorsement  of  the  Commi&sioners 
and  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  have  been  uni- 
formly opposed  by  milk  interests.  Unfortunately,  it  has  been  im- 
|)ossible  in  the  drafting  of  legislation  to  deal  with  the  milk  interests 
as  with  a  unit.  The  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  milk 
and  in  some  cases  in  its  distribution,  and  those  who  are  engaged  solely 
in  buying  milk  and  delivering  it  to  the  consumer,  are  too  numerous 
and  too  widely  scattered,  and  their  interests  are  too  diverse,  to  have 
enabled  them  to  come  together  in  a  compact  organization  which  might 
1k»  reached  as  a  whole,  through  its  meetings  or  through  any  trade  or 
society  journal.  It  ]ias  been  impossible  for  the  health  officer  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Commissioners  or  for  the  Commissioners  to  submit  to 
Congress  any  bill  to  regulate  the  sale  of  milk  in  the  District  with  the 
assurance  that  it  would  not  meet  with  more  or  less  formidable  op- 
posit  i<m  from  persons  interested  in  the  production  and  sale  of  milk, 
either  individually  or  as  an  organization.  The  fight  to  obtain  better 
legislation  to  regulate  the  sale  of  milk  has  always  been  carried  to  the 
committee  room,  at  the  Capitol,  and  the  fight  has  always  been  lost. 

While  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  needed  amendments  to  the 
act  of  March  2,  1895,  regulating  the  sale  of  milk,  other  legislation  has 
been  enacted  that  has  modified  the  practice  of  the  health  department 
with  respect  to  the  supervision  of  the  milk  supply  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  milk-inspection  service.  By  the  act  of  February  17, 1898, 
entitled  "An  act  relating  to  the  adulteration  of  foods  and  drugs  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,''*  the  required  chemical  composition  of  milk 
was  altered  so  as  to  raise  the  minimum  allowable  amount  of  butter 


<»  Sei»  pajje  742 
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fat  and  of  total  solids  in  whole  milk  from  3  per  cent  and  12  per  cent, 
respectively,  as  fixed  by  the  milk  law  of  March  2,  1895,  to  3^  per  cent 
and  12^  per  cent,  respectively.  By  the  same  act  a  standard  for  the 
chemical  composition  of  cream  was  fixed,  requiring  a  minimum  of  20 
per  cent  butter  fat,  and  this  act  changed  generally  the  method  of  pro- 
curing samples.  By  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  expenses 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  approved  April  27,  1904,  the  following 
provisos  bearing  upon  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  and  regulations 
relating  to  the  sale  of  milk  were  enacted,  and  they  have  been  repeated 
in  each  of  the  District  appropriation  bills  passed  since  that  date : 

Provided,  That  no  officer  or  employee  of  the  health  department  shall,  during 
his  continuance  in  office,  starve  in  his  private  capacity  for  fee,  gift,  or  reward 
any  ix^rson  licensed  to  keep  or  maintain  a  dairy  or  dairy  farm  in  said  District, 
or  to  bring  or  to  send  milk  into  the  said  District,  or  any  i)erson  who  has  applied 
or  is  about  to  apply  for  such  licenst\  or  any  manufacturer  or  <lealer  in  foods, 
drugs,  or  disinfectants,  or  similar  materials:  Provided,  further.  That  every 
place  where  milk  is  sold  shall  be  deemed  a  dairy  under  the  law  for  purposes  of 
inspection.**  f 

The  first  of  these  provisos  was  inserted  in  the  then  pending  appro- 
priation bill  in  connection  with  a  proposed  increase  in  the  salaries 
of  the  employees  in  the  service  of  the  health  department  whom  the 
proviso  was  most  likely  to  affect — that  is,  the  inspectors  of  dairy 
farms.  The  increase  in  salaries  was  not  made,  but  the  proviso  was 
allowed  to  remain.  The  effect  was  to  deprive  the  inspectors  of  dairy 
farms  of  certain  of  the  opportunities  that  they  had  previously  had 
to  add  to  the  scant  incomes  tliat  their  official  positions  provided.  Of 
these  opportunities  they  had  theretofoiv  been  allowed  to  avail  them- 
selves from  time  to  time  as  demands  were  made  for  their  j)rofessional 
services,  and  they  had  done  so  without  criticism  or  complaint.  The 
principle  laid  down  in  this  proviso  is,  however,  recognized  as  emi- 
nently wise  and  proper,  and  yet  it  would  seem  that  the  fact  should 
be  recognized  that  its  enactment  into  law  reduced  the  possible  in- 
comes from  private  sourc'es  of  the  employees  who  come  within  its 
scope,  and  that  due  compensation  should  be  made  because  of  that 
fact.  The  second  proviso  has  unfortunately  failed  entirely  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose  for  which  presumably  it  was  enacted — that  is.  to 
require  every  vendor  of  milk  to  provide  himself  with  facilities  for 
storing  and  distributin<r  it  similar  to  those  required  of  proprietors 
of  licensed  dairies  undei*  like  circumstances.  The  failure  of  the  pro- 
viso has  been  due  to  the  insertion  of  the  words,  "  for  purposes  of 
inspection,"  the  effect  of  whicli  lias  been  to  limit  the  purpose  for 
which  |)laces  can  be  regai'ded  as  daii'ies,  in  which  places  milk  is  sold 
merely  as  an  incident  to  some  other  l)nsines<.  to  but  one  single  thing, 
inspection.  Xeitiier  for  purpose  of  licensing  or  construction  or  man- 
agement do  the  dairy  regulations  apply. 

"tvs  Stats.,  :is:j. 
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Tho  most  recent  le^sl»tion  by  Congress  relating  to  the  sale  of 
milk  in  the  District  was  enacted  on  February  27,  1907,  under  the 
title.  "An  act  to  amend  section  eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight  of 
the  Code  of  Law  for  the  District  of  Columbia.'' *»  The  purpose 
of  the  amendment  was  to  extend  to  dairymen  the  right  enjoyed  by 
dealers  in  other  Ix^verages,  to  register  with  the  clerk  of  the  supremo 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  distinctive  marks  for  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  vessels  in  which  deliveries  are  nuide,  and  thus  to  secure 
exclusive  right  to  the  use  of  such  vessels,  under  pain  of  fine  or  im- 
priscmment  imposed  on  any  |x*rson  trespassing  against  such  right.'' 

Neither  the  Federal  Department  of  Agi'iculture  nor  the  health 
department  of  the  District  has  as  yet  undertaken  to  apply  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  local  milk  supply  the  act  officially  designated  as  the  food 
and  drugs  act,  June  30,  IDOi),  and  conunonly  known  as  *'  the  pure 
food  act.'*'  Wlmt  the  effect  of  its  application  will  be  remains,  there- 
fore, to  l>e  determined. 

The  results  of  the  extensive  investigations  recently  made  by  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  into  the  condition  of  the  dairy 
farms  and  dairies  supplyuig  milk  to  the  District,  and  of  the  milk  sold 
here,  have  not  yet  been  officially  published.  The  results  of  the  work 
dime  l)y  the  Public  Health  and  Marine-IIosiptal  Service  during  the 
sununer  of  1J)0(),  in  connection  with  its  investigation  into  the  cause  of 
the  undue  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever,  appear  at  length  in  one  of  the 
recent  bulletins  published  by  that  service.''  All  that  is  of  general 
interest  of  the  report  of  the  c()nferenc(»  called  by  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  on  March  30,  1907,  to  determine  what  should  be  done 
to  improve  the  milk  supply  has  been  printed  in  certain  circulars 
lately  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.'  As  valuable  as  this 
work  has  l)een,  yet  in  view  of  what  has  already  l>een  published  con- 
cerning it,  and  in  view  of  the  probable  issue  of  further  bulletins  relat- 
ing thereto,  all  of  which  are  or  will  be  available  to  those  interested  in 
the  subject,  it  does  not  seem  expedient  to  give  any  detailed  account 
of  it  here. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  with  any  reasonably  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the  production  and  sale 
of  milk,  and  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  foods  generally,  over  any 
considerable  period,  questions  of  construction  would  not  arise  and  be 
submitted  to  the  courts  for  adjudication.     The  first  case  that  seems  to 

a.'M  stats.,  KKMJ. 

*  See  puKo  740  for  fuU  text  of  tills  law. 
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^Tublk-  Health  and  Marino-Hospital  Service.  Hyjrienic  I^horatorj*.  Kniletin 
No.  35.     February,  1(K)7. 

**  Hurean  of  Animal  Industry',  Circular  111,  Issued  June  22,  1907.  Circular 
114,  issued  August  20,  liK)7. 
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!  at  all  material  to  the  piirposeR  of  this  report  is  District  of  CohimliiM 
V.  Lynham,*  decided  Februaiy  7,  19(X>*  The  case  a  rose  under  the 
provisions  of  an  act  relating  to  tlie  iidnitenition  of  fo^Kl^  and  drti^ 
in  the  District  of  Oolunibin,  approved  Febrtiary  IT,  1S1>H,^  nut]  ihe 
particular  question  submitted  for  decision  was  whether  the  *iefen(ijmi, 
a  druggist,  charged  with  the  sale  of  a  drug  adulteratetj  M*ithin  ib^ 
meaning  of  the  act,  was  entitled  to  acquittal  upon  showiii;nf  tlint  W 
M^asi  at  the  time  of  sale  ignorant  of  the  cximposition  of  the  .^mt^stance 
sold.    The  court  says: 

In  the  trial  of  a  proa€»ctition  under  this  statute  it  is  laci^mbent  npoii  flie  DUh 
trlct  ^f  Coluinhla,  iu  wliose  name  tlie  proaeeiitkus  is  cfHidncte^l*  to  pr*>ve  tbe  alp 
mid  delivery  of  the  medicine  or  druj:  bj  the  defeivdtjnt.  or  lil^  iwsse^slun  tJirreaf 
for  imrixjso  of  ^le,  iiiid  that  the  snme  \^an  udiiltorati^  widiin  tlie  mesjiliig  id 
tho  Htritiite,  The  pn.TSe(.'i]tloii  iipan  mioh  jiroiif  aiakc^  out  a  [trlnia  focL^cftMroif 
gnllt  nf^iUustt  the  defeiidnnt:  uud  it  I»  ao  defeui^c  tav  the  Uefe^i^nt  to  ^brm 
^inii>ty  thrit  he  wnii  at  tlie  time  of  etale,  or  of  poBJ^esslon  for  sale*  Igrnormot  af  iht 
tAH  of  such  adiLlteration  of  the  drtijt?  or  medicine,  tie  must  know  whM  he  wIK 
or  pruixiBes  to  sell*  and  thMt  it  conforms  to  the  HtaudiiiTl  {ire^crlbecl  hy  lair.  Am 
a  rt^glateml  druggie,  he  holds  liijnaelf  out  to  the  puiilti*  hb  l>i»fii|*  fliultietenilx 
BkUlefl  to  kaow  and  underhand  of  wLut  con^tituonts  or  itigreiiieittf!  tbt^  dmp 
ami  niudichu»B  that  he  offers  for  sale  sire  eomjjosed,  nnrt  esfiet'^lii Uy  hi  respect  io 
uU  suL*h  drugs  and  medleiaes  as  are  reengnixed  and  dt*fvril**^I  In  tli«  t^tuiroM^ 
coiHPln*  It  i!^  not  la  his  mouth  to  i^iy,  when  ft  in  ^owa  tdnt  tJie  tlrui;  «tu 
Jmtam?  or  adult  era  ted  at  the  time  of  itale,  that  he  was  Iguonuit  «f  llie  ftict.  If 
Bueh  defend  coald  be  allowed^  tliere  would  he  tio  protection  tf>  the  pobtlc  MjpUlSflt 
impuritlea  and  adalteratious  of  drugs  and  foods.  ' 

The  second  cubo  to  be  dccidod,  W^igaiiJ  <>'.  DiaUnji  oi  o^miuswi*,- 
decided  November  5, 1903,  involved,  among  other  things,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  enunciated  in  District  of  Columbia  v.  Lynham 
(supra).  It  involved  also  the  construction  of  "An  act  to  regulate  the 
sale  of  milk  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,'' 
approved  March  2,  ISQS,**  and  of  "An  act  relating  to  the  adulteraticm 
of  foods  and  drugs  in  the  District  of  Columbia,"  approved  February 
17,  1898.^  Weigand  had  been  convicted  in  the  police  court  of  selling 
adulterated  milk,  to  wit,  milk  containing  less  than  3^  per  cent  of 
butter  fat.  He  had  sought  to  show  by  evidence,  and  to  have  the  jury 
instructed,  that  the  provision  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  1898,  pre- 
scribing the  standard  of  milk  for  sale  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  was 
unreasonable  and  oppressive,  and  therefore  void.    But  the  court  said: 

To  declare  au  act  of  Ck)ngress  unreasonable  and  oppressive,  and  therefoiv 
void,  is  a  power  that  the  courts  can  not  exercise,  except  where  the  provisioo 

of  the  statute  Is  shown  to  be  plainly  violative  of  some  provision  of  the  Consti- 

' ______^ ^_ _^__ 

« 16  Appeals,  D.  C,  185. 
&  30  Stats.,  246. 
^^22  Apr)eaLs,  D.  C,  559. 
^28  Stats.,  709. 
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tntion.  The  subject-matter  of  the  act  of  ISJ^.s  is  plainly  within  the  iK)wer  of 
('on>rn»ss,  and  the  courts  can  not  amend  or  nuKlif^-  any  of  the  itrovisions  of 
tliat  act  so  as  to  brin;;  tliem  within  what  may  st»cm  to  be  rcasoimble  bounds. 
They  can  not  examine  qut»stions  as  exinnlient  or  inexiMnlient,  as  i)olitlc  or  im- 
|H>litlc.  Considerations  of  that  nature  must,  in  j:eneral,  be  address^nl  to  the 
le>:islatur(\  Questions  of  iK»licy  determined  there  are  conclusive  with  the 
courts.  (License  cases.  r>  Wall.,  4(12.  475.)  If,  by  the  i»lain  words  of  an  act  of 
('on>rres.s.  an  imiK»ssil>le  thinjc  was  nniuirtHl  to  be  done,  or  some  thinj;  done  in 
an  imiMisslble  manner  (if  such  lejjislation  could  be  rationally  sui)i)osed  to 
cK*<ur>.  in  such  cast*  the  courts  would  have  no  alternative  but  to  dwlare  the 
statute  to  be  incapable  of  enforcement  in  the  i>articular  case.  lUit  statutes 
are  not  to  be  de<*lare<l  void  bei*ause  of  difficulty  of  constructicm,  or  because  of 
api»arent  hardshi|>  in  tlielr  ai)|)lication ;  nor  are  the  |>lain  words  of  a  statute 
to  be  refustnl  tlielr  appll(*atlon  uiMai  any  tluMJry  that  a  more  reasonable  pro- 
vision could  have  Immmi  adoi>tetl  for  the  state  of  case  i)res€»nt(Hl.  All  statutes 
must  rcH-elve  a  sensible  construction,  such  as  will  effectuate  the  legislative  in- 
tention, and,  if  |)ossil)le,  so  as  to  avoid  an  unjust  or  an  al)surd  conclusion. 
(Ijiw  Ow  How  r.  rnlte<l  States,  144  U.  S.,  47,  W):  Hawaii  r.  Mankichl,  UK)  V.  S.. 
21.'^)  It  is  true  a  municli)al  ordlimnce  i)rofess«»d  to  be  ]mss(Hl  under  a  general 
or  ImplhHl  power  given  by  a  statute  must  be  reasonaf>le  and  lawful,  and  not 
oppressive,  and  if  It  be  not  so  It  will  l)e  d«H'lared  void.  Hut  this  is  uikhi  the 
ftresumi^tlon  that  the  legislature  did  not  Intend  by  the  general  terms  of  the 
statute  to  authorize  the  making  of  such  an  ordinance.  (1  Dill.,  Mun.  Corp.,  sec. 
.XIH:  ('(x^ley.  Const.  Lim.,  1J>2,  11«.  (;th  ed.)  And  it  has  therefore  luHm  lield  that 
an  ordinance  can  notT)e  held  to  be  unreasonable  and  void  which  Is  exi)re88ly 
authorized  by  the  legislature.  (Coal  Float  v.  The  City  of  Jefferson,  112  Ind., 
!."»:  C<H)ley,  Const.  Lim.,  241.) 

In  tb.is  casi*  the  offer  was  made  to  show,  and  the  court  was  retpiested 
t<»  dcH'lare,  not  that  the  act  of  Ccmgress  requlrtnl  milk  to  conform  to  an 
impossible  standard  or  test,  or  that  the  milk  offered  for  sale  should  con- 
tain constituents  that  nature  did  not  su|»i)ly,  but  that  the  standard  i^re- 
wribe^l  was  unreasonal)ly  high,  and  could  not  by  ordinary  care  l)e  maintained 
through  all  seas<ms  of  the  j-ear.  There  may  be  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the 
standard  throughout  the  year,  and  more  exi)en8e  and  greater  effort  may  be 
re(iulre<l  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  than  at  others.  Hut  the  very  object 
of  the  statute  was  to  rtHpilre  this  more  than  ordinary  expens«»  and  labor,  on  the 
l»art  of  the  owner  of  c»ows,  to  keep  up  and  maintain  the  prescribed  standard 
of  milk  when  mvessary ;  and  this  Is  acc(mi|>llshe<l  by  projK^r  care  of  and  food 
p')I»plle<l  to  the  animals  producing  the  milk.  For  it  is  well  known  that  the 
<piality  and  richness  of  milk  depend  largely  upon  the  condition  of  the  animal, 
the  care  with  which  It  is  kept,  and  the  kind  and  quantity  of  food  supplied  to  It. 
It  Is  not  attempte<l  to  Ik*  shown  that  3i  |K»r  cent  of  fat,  as  a  constituent  of  g(K)d 
milk.  Is  greater  than  can  be  supplied  by  proper  care  of,  and  good  and  abundant 
f<MKl  sui)|)lle<l  to,  the  cows.  If  the  proiK>sltlon  of  the  defendant  were  sustained, 
the  (piestlon  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  statute  would  f)e  one  of  fact  for  the 
jury,  and  we  should  likely  have  dlflfc»rent  juries  determining  the  question  in 
different  ways.  We  think  the  court  was  clearly  right  In  Its  ruling  uiK>n  this 
question,  and  In  holding  that  the  question,  whether  the  standard  of  milk  pre- 
scribed by  the  statute  was  reasomd)le  or  not,  was  not  oi>en  to  inquiry  on  the 
trial. 

In  the  police  court  Wei^ancl  had  been  denied,  too,  the  right  to 
show  by  evidence  the  specific  purpose  for  which  he  had  in  his  pos- 
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session  the  milk  from  which  the  sample  wa«  taken,  but  the  appellate 
court  found  no  error  in  the  exclusion  of  such  evidence,  sayinj^: 

But  iiiuler  section  li  of  tlio  act  of  1898  tho  question  is  wlietlier  tlie  sale  was 
made  of  the  article,  which  was  in  fact  under  the  standard  prescribed  by  the 
law.  The  party  making  the  sale  is  bound  at  his  peril  to  know  what  he  is  stall- 
ing, and,  to  keep  within  the  law,  he  nuist  know  that  the  article  complies  with 
the  standard  of  excellence  and  puritj'  prescribed  by  the  law.  Unless  this  be  so, 
it  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  iniiK)Ssible,  ever  to  convict  a  party  of  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law.  Aud  for  the  sjuue  rea8*)n  the  court  below^  was  right  in  refusing 
to  allow  the  defendant  to  Introduce  evidence  to  show  for.  what  purix)se  he  had 
kept  the  milk  on  baud — that  bein;:  entirely  innnaterial,  if  he  sold  the  milk 
that  did  not  bear  the  test  prescribed. 

The  other  questions  decided  by  Weigand  v.  District  of  (^olumbia 
are  not  material  for  present  purposes. 

The  third  case,  District  of  Columbia  v.  Garrison,**  decided  May  23, 
1905,  arose  under  the  provisions  of  "An  act  relating  to  the  adultera- 
tion of  foods  and.  drugs  in  the  District  of  Columbia,'"  approved  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1898,''  and  required  the  determination  of  the  extent  of  the 
right  of  the  inspectors  in  the  service  of  the  health  department  to 
purchase  samples  of  food  for  analysis,  under  section  6  of  the  act, 
which  is  as  follows: 

That  every  person  offering  for  sale  or  delivering  to  any  purchaser  any  drug 
or  article  of  f(K>d  Inciudwl  in  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  furnish  to  any 
analyst  or  other  officer  or  agent  of  the  health  department,  who  shall  apply  to 
him  for  the  purpose  and  shall  tender  him  the  value  of  the  same,  a  sample 
sufticlont  for  the  puriK)se  of  analysis  of  any  such  drug  or  article  of  foo<l 
which  is  in  his  iM)ssession. 

The  defendant  had  declined  to  sell  to  an  inspector  one-half  pint 
of  milk  upon  the  tender  of  the  usual  price  therefor,  2  cents,  but  had 
offered  to  sell  one  entire  ])int  for  4  cents,  alleging  that  he  sold  milk 
only  in  the  original  packages  in  whieli  he  received  it,  that  he  had  no 
package  containing  less  than  I  i)int,  and  that  if  he  sold  a  half-pint 
from  such  a  package  the  remaining  half  j)int  would  represent  a  loss 
to  him,  since  his  customers  knew  that  he  did  not  sell  milk  in  quan- 
tities less  than  a  j)int,  and  that  therefore  he  had  no  demand  for  half 
pints.  The  j)()Ii('e  court  having  sustained  the  position  taken  by  the 
defendant,  an  appeal  was  taken  on  the  recounnendation  of  the  health 
orticiM-.  It  was  a|)pareut  that  if  one  dealer  were  permitted  to  refuse, 
on  the  grounds  taken  by  the  defendant  in  this  case,  to  sell  less  than 
a  pint,  another  might  fairly  claim  the  right  to  refuse,  on  the  same 
grounds,  to  sell  less  than  a  quai't.  and  so  on:  that  if  inspectors  were 
recjuiied  to  accept  and  to  bring  to  the  laboratory  samples  as  large  as 
1  (juart.  or  even  as  large  as  1  pint,  their  return  trips  to  the  labora- 
tory from  the  held  inusi  l)e  correspondingly  uu^re  frequent  and  their 
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workin/[r  capacity  correspondingly  diminished,  and  that  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  ins|)eetor  iindert(M)k  to  mix  the  pint  of  milk  thoroughly 
in  the  pint  jar  in  which  it  was  delivered  to  him  or  to  mix  a  quart  of 
milk  in  a  (piart  jar,  and  to  abstract  therefrom  a  sample  for  analysis, 
the  fairness  of  the  sample  might  readily  be  called  into  question  in 
event  of  prosecution.  Moreover,  the  act  under  which  the  prosecution 
was  brought  limited  the  size  of  the  sample  which  the  inspector  might 
<lemand  to  *'  a  sample  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  analysis;"  and  one- 
half  pint  of  milk  was  sufficient,  the  inspector  could  not  demand  more, 
and  it  was  not  apparent  why  he  should  l)e  required  to  accept  more; 
and  the  court  of  appeals  had  already  declared  (Weigand  r.  D.  C,  22 
Appeals,  I).  C,  559)  that  the  subject-matter  of  the  act  of  1898,  under 
which  act  the  right  to  purchase  the  sample  had  been  claimed,  was 
plainly  within  the  power  of  Congress,  and  that  the  courts  could  not 
amend  or  modify  any  of  the  provisions  of  that  act  so  as  to  bring 
them  within  what  might  seem  to  l)e  reasonable  bounds;  that  they 
could  not  examine  questions  as  expedient  or  inexpedient,  as  politic 
or  impolitic. 

The  court  of  appeals,  however,  after  denying  that  any  principle 
was  involved  in  the  case,  and  after  a  scathing  criticism  of  the  health 
department  for  the  course  it  had  pursued,  said : 

A  reasonable  sample  Is  what  is  required  by  the  act  of  Confrress.  Under 
the  circunistant'es  of  this  case  a  pint  was  n  reasonable  sample,  and  a  lialf  pint 
was  not  such  a  reasonable  sample.  The  appellee  was  fully  within  his  right 
and  fully  iierformed  his  dutj'  In  tendering  the  former;  the  Inspector  was 
wholly  at  fault  In  demanding  the  latter  and  Insisting  uinm  it  against  the  will 
of  the  apiiellee. 

What  may  or  may  not  be  a  reasonable  sample  is  a  question  for  which  per- 
haps no  iM>sitive  rule  can  be  laid  down  applicable  to  all  cas4»s.  This  is  not 
for  the  determination  exclusively  either  of  the  insfkjctor  or  the  de*iler.  The  act 
recpiires  that  it  shall  Ih»  **  sutflcient  for  the  puriK)se  of  analysis.'*  but  it  is  not 
c(mi|H*tent  for  the  inspector  to  recpdre,  l)ecause  he  thinks  a  half  pint  of  milk 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  make  a  satisfactory  analysis  of  such  milk,  that 
therefore  the  dealer  must  sell  him  such  half  pint,  when  thereby  the  value 
(►f  anoth(»r  half  pint  would  be  destroyed  or  lost  to  the  dealer,  and  the  dealer 
is  willing  to  sell  an  entire  pint  at  an  additional  cost  of  merely  2  cents  to  the 
iusi^ector. 

n.   ORGANIZATION    AND    DUTIES    OF    THE    MILK-INSPECTION 

SEBVICE. 

Nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  milk- inspection  service  can  be 
said  to  have  existed  in  the  District  of  Columbia  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  2,  ISJ);"),  for  the  regulation  of  the  sale 
of  milk.  Not  even,  in  fact,  was  a  milk-inspection  service  established 
by  that  act.  The  necessary'  authority  w  as  conferred,  but  no  special 
insi)ectoi's  or  funds  were  provided  through  which  to  exercise  that 
authority,  and  the  health  officer  in  the  execution  and  enforcement 
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of  the  law  had  to  rely  upon  the  inspectors  already  provided  for 
the  sanitary  and  food  inspection  service  generally,  and  upon  the 
allotment  made  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  contingent  expenses 
of  the  health  department  from  the  general  appropriation  for  that 
purpose.  The  health  department  had  no  veterinary  surgeon  in  its 
employ,  and  for  such  assistance  as  was  needed  in  the  way  of  inspec- 
tions requiring  the  education  and  training  of  a  veterinarian  had  to 
rely  upon  the  veterinary  surgeon  employed  by  the  District  govern- 
ment, at  a  salary  of  $400  per  annum,  for  all  departments  of  the  Dis- 
trict government.  The  situation  of  the  health  department  under  the 
circumstances  \vas  most  unfortunate;  errors  that  were  made  in  the 
early  days  of  the  service  l^ecause  of  an  insufficient  and  untrained 
inspection  force  have  come  up  from  time-  to  time  to  embarrass  the 
department,  and  have  been  corrected  with  difficulty,  if  at  all. 

The  conditicms  found  as  the  result  of  such  early  inspections  as  were 
made  showed  in  many  cases  entire  ignorance  of  even  the  most  rudi- 
mentary sanitary  principles  connected  with  th^  production  and  mar- 
keting of  milk.  The  stables  were  small,  poorly  lighted,  and  poorly 
drained.  Many  of  the  producers  of  milk  had  no  idea  of  the  impor- 
tance of  cooling  it  immediately  after  milking,  and  sometimes  did  not 
hesitate  to  store  it  in  living  rooms  and  kitchens."  The  condition  of 
the  cattle  can  be  best  understood  from  the  statement  made  by  Doctor 
Schroeder,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  as  the  result  of  the 
examination  of  over  800  of  our  dairy  cattle  during  189»S  and  1894, 
that  between  5  and  G  per  cent  had  defective  udders.^  Those  who  are 
sometimes  inclined  now  to  criticise  existing  conditions  would  be  able 
to  do  so  more  intelligently  and  fairly  were  they  familiar  with  the 
conditions  found  in  the  early  days  of  the  milk-inspection  service.  No 
good  purpose  would  be  served  by  here  recounting  at  length  the 
various  steps  taken  for  the  improvement  of  the  service  that  was 
established.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  improvement  generally  has 
been  possible  only  as  appropriations  have  been  made  by  (^ongress  to 
bring  them  about,  and  that  recjuests  for  such  appropriations  have  not 
always  met  with  favorable  response.  A  statement  showing  the 
growih  of  the  niilk-inspection  service  is  appended.''  It  is  enough 
here  to  describe  the  milk-inspection  service  as  it  now  e:rists. 

The  law  regulating  the  sale  of  milk  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
prohibits  the  maintenance  of  a  dairy  oi-  a  dairy  farm  within  the 
District  without  a  j:)eiiiiit  from  the  health  officer.  It  does  not  de- 
fine what  a  dairy  or  a  daily  farm  is.  In  practice,  the  health  depart- 
ment has  held  the  term  "  dairv  "  to  mean  the  business  arisinir  from 
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milk  products,  or  a  store  devoted  to  the  sale  of  milk  and  its  products, 
and  has  held  the  term  "  dairy  farm  "  to  mean  any  premises  upon 
which  milk  is  produced  for  sale.  Any  place  where  milk  is  sold  is 
regarded  by  the  law  of  the  District  as  a  dairy  for  purposes  of  in- 
spi»ction  but  not  for  other  pui;poses."  Permits  issued  under  the  pro- 
visicms  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1895,  have  been  issued,  therefore,  in 
three  distinct  series:  First,  permits  to  maintain  dairies  within  the 
District  of  Columbia;  second,  permits  to  maintain  dairy  farms 
within  the  District  of  (\)lumbia ;  third,  permits  to  brin^  or  to  send 
milk' into  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  order  that  the  records  of 
the  health  department  mi^ht  show  the  number  and  the  location  of 
places  from  which  milk  is  distributed  as  distin<J:uished  from  the 
niunber  and  location  of  places  where  milk  is  produced,  persons  main- 
taining dairy  farms  within  the  District  of  Columbia  and  distributing 
milk  directly  to  consumers  have  been  regarded  as  maintaining  dairies 
as  well  as  dairy  farms  and  have  been  required  to  obtain  a  permit 
for  each  purpose.  A  similar  practice  has  been  established  with  re- 
^^pect  to  persons  maintaining  dairy  farms  in  adjacent  States  and 
distributing  the  milk  directly  to  ccmsumers  within  the  District; 
they  have  been  required  to  take  out  permits  not  merely  to  bring  or 
sc»nd  milk  into  the  District,  but  also  to  obtain  permits  to  maintain 
dairies  within  the  District.  In  the  issue  of  permits  to  maintain 
dairies  to  perscms  already  authorized  to  bring  or  to  send  milk  into 
the  District  they  have  not  been  reipiired  to  maintain  fixed  places  of 
business  within  the  District,  but  their  dairy  farms  have  l)een  re- 
garded as  the  points  of  distributicm.  Copies  of  the  forms  now  in 
use  for  application  and  for  i)ermits  an*  api^ended.'^ 

The  inspection  service  is  naturally  divided  into  two  branches: 
On  the  one  hand  the  inspection  of  dairy  farms  and  on  the  other 
the  inspection  of  dairies.  But  whenever  a  permit  is  issued  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  dairy  on  a  licen.se<l  dairy  farm,  either  within  or 
without  the  District,  then  •insi)ections  of  the  dairy  are  intrusted  solely 
to  the  inspector  of  dairy  farms  already  having  the  premist^s  under  his 
supervision,  and  the  inspector  of  dairies  is  not  required  to  visit  the 
premises. 

The  insj)ection  of  dairv^  farms  requires  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  inider  which  milk  should  Ik*  produced,  but  al.so  a  knowledge 
of  cattle,  their  selection,  their  feeding,  their  general  management, 
and  their  diseases.  Such  work  is  therefore  l)est  intrusted  to  veteri- 
nary surge<ms,  and  inspectors  of  this  <*lass  have  always  been  required 
to  have  had  a  proi>er  veterinary  training  l)efore  appointment.  The  in- 
spection of  dairies,  places  from  which  milk  is  sold  at  retail,  requires, 
however,  only  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the  sanitary  principles 
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underlying  the  handling  of  milk.  For  these  purposes,  therefore,  and 
for  the  collection  of  samples  of  milk,  men  have  been  selected  because 
of  their  general  qualifications,  and  have  not  been  required  to  have 
special  training  or  experience  with  respect  to  the  milk  business.  In 
certain  cases,  in  making  appointments  of  men  to  be  assigned  to  the 
inspection  of  dairies,  weight  was  allowed  to  the  fact  that  the  appli- 
cants had  been  engaged  in  the  dairy  business,  but  the  result  can  not 
be  said  to  have  justified  the  anticipations  of  the  department. 

The  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  inspectors  of  dairy  farms  and 
the  inspectors  of  dairies  must  be  supplemented  by  knowledge  of  the 
chemical  composition  of  milk  and  of  milk  products,  and  of  water, 
and  by  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  methods  of  analyzing  these 
substances.  A  chemist  is  employed  for  that  purpose.  The  knowledge 
of  these  inspectors  ought  to  be  suppleniented  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
bacteriology  of  milk  and  of  milk  products  and  of  water,  and  by 
ability  to  analyze  them  microscopically  and  bacteriologically,  but 
appeals  from  the  health  officer  for  an  appropriation  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  bacteriological  laboratory,  with  a  compe- 
tent bacteriologist  in  charge  of  it,  have  not  yet  been  favorably  acted 
upon.  For  the  proper  supervision  and  control  of  the  work  of  the 
inspectors  of  dairy  farm^,  and  of  dairies,  and  of  the  work  of  the 
chemist,  records  must  be  kept  and  a  very  considerabler  volume  of  cor- 
respondence handled,  imposing  upon  the  department  a  large  amount 
of  clerical  work.  The  amount  of  correspondence  arising  in  connec- 
tion with  the  milk-inspection  service  is  very  large,  because  so  many 
of  tlie  persons  producing  milk  for  sale  within  the  District  and  whose 
j)reniises  are  under  inspo(^tion  reside  at  points  more  or  less  remote 
from  the  city.  The  milk-inspection  service  is  organized,  in  order  to 
meet  tlie  conditions  described  above,  as  follows:  {//)  supervision; 
(h)  inspection  of  dairy  farms;  (r)  inspection  of  dairies;  (d)  inspec- 
tion of  milk. 

SUPERVISION. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  entire  in- 
spection service  of  the  health  department,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  dairy 
farms,  dairies,  and  milk,  should  he  under  the  control  of  one  officer  of 
the  department.  It  has  thus  far  Ix^en  deemed  impracticable,  however, 
to  accomplish  that  end.  The  depai'tment  has  never  been  able  to  pro- 
cure the  services  of  a  man  suitable  for  assi^rmnent  to  this  duty  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  else,  noi'  has  the  department  ever  been  able  to  spare 
a  man  for  this  sole  |)urpo>e  fi'oni  anionir  the  employee.s  already  pro- 
vided. It  has  been  decMued  ini|)ractical)le  toassi^^n  the  supervision  of  the 
entire  seivice  to  the  chief  inspector,  or  all  of  it  to  the  supervision  of  the 
chief  clerk,  since  to  do  so  would  be  to  im])ose  upon  the  one  or  the 
other  a  disproportionate  amount  of  work;  nor  has  it  ever  been  foundv 
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possible  to  readjust  the  work  of  the  department  generally  so  as  to 
accomplish  the  desired  end.  For  reas(ms  of  expediency,  therefore, 
the  supervision  of  the  inspection  of  dairy  farms  has  been  intrusted 
to  the  chief  clerk,  and  the  supervision  of  the  inspection  of  dairies  to 
the  chief  inspector.  The  chief  insi>ector,  as  an 'incident  to  his  general 
suiKMvision  of  foods  throughout  the  District,  is  charged  with  the 
su|x»rvision  of  the  work  of  the  chemist.  The  inspector  in  charge  of  the 
contagious-disease  service  is  required,  in  investigating  such  cases  of 
typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  and  diphtheria  as  come  to  his  notice,  to 
ascertain  whether  they  have  possibly  had  their  origin  in  the  milk 
supply,  and  on  the  slightest  suspicion  to  cooperate  with  the  chief 
clerk  and  the  chief  inspector  in  ascertaining  the  exact  facts  of  the 
case,  and,  under  direction  of  the  health  officer,  in  taking  such  remedial 
action,  if  any,  as  may  be  found  advisable. 

The  chief  clerk  of  the  department  devotes  at  least  one  day  each 
week  to  the  personal  inspection  of  the  dairy  farms  under  his  super- 
vision, and  the  chief  inspector  is  in  the  field  at  least  one  day  each 
week  looking  after  the  work  of  the  general  inspection  service,  which 
is  under  his  immediate  control  and  which  includes  the  inspection  of 
dairies.  All  pai)ers  relating  to  any  given  daiiy  or  dairy  farm,  in- 
cluding the  original  report  made  by  the  dairy-farm  ins|)ectors  and 
carlM)n  copies  of  score  cards  and  of  notices  served,  and  copies  of 
letters  received  and  lettei-s  sent,  are  tiled  in  jackets  in  such  manner 
with  the  pai)ei*s  relating  to  any  one  given  daiiy  or  dairy  farm,  and 
are  kept  together  so  as  to  facilitate  ready  reference.  These  records 
are  open  to  the  public,  and  persons  desirous  of  knowing  the  standing 
of  any  dairy  or  dairy  farm  are  given  every  facility  to  examine  them 
and  are  urged  to  do  so. 

INSPECTION  OF  DAIBY  FABMS. 

The  total  number  of  farms  now  licensed  to  produce  milk  in  this 
jurisdiction  or  to  send  milk  into  it  from  the  adjacent  States,  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  is  OGO.  Milk  is  l>eing  shipped  into  the  District 
from  twenty  farms  in  Pennsylvania  and  twenty  in  New  York,  with- 
out licenses,  by  virtue  of  the  provision  in  the  law  which  authorizes 
the  shipment  of  milk  inmiediately  after  the  filing  of  an  application 
and  until  that  application  has  been  acted  upon  by  the  health  officer. 
The  funds  available  for  the  inspection  of  dairy  farms  have  not  been 
sufficient  to  permit  the  inspection  of  farms  in  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  therefore  action  by  the  health  officer  has  been  indefi- 
nitely suspended.  The  applications  that  have  been  filed  present,  of 
course,  prima  facie  cases  of  full  compliance  with  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations of  the  District  and  licensees  might  be  lawfully  issued.  Ex- 
perience has  demonstrated,  however,  that  the  evidence  presented  in 
an  application  is  not  always  to  be  relied  upon,  and  therefore,  i>ending 
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the  making:  of  provisions  for  the  inspection  of  these  places,  the  course 
just  set  forth  has  been  adopted. 

The  territory  under  actual  inspection  is  divided  into  six  districts 
and  one  inspector  assigned  to  each.  Prior  to  Sef^tember  20,  1907, 
there  were  but  five  districts,  only  five  inspectors  being  then  available 
for  the  inspection  of  dairy  farms.  The  result  was  that  in  one  dis- 
trict a  considerable  number  of  farms  could  not  be  inspected  during 
the  entire  year. 

In  order  that  an  inspector  of  dairy,  farms  may  discharge  his 
duties,  it  is  necessary  that  he  be  provided  with  means  of  transporta- 
tion. For  this  purpose,  each  inspector  of  dairy  farms  who  resides 
in  Washington  is  allowed  by  the  District  government  $240  per  annum 
to  enable  him  to  maintain  a  horse  and  vehicle  for  his  official  use,  and 
each  inspector  residing  in  an  outlying  town,  of  whom  there  are  three, 
is  allowed  $200.  The  difference  in  the  amount  allowed  is  based  upon 
the  relatively  greater  cost  of  maintaining  a  horse  and  vehicle  in 
Washington.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  in  neither  case  does  the 
allowance  cover  the  cost  of  maintenance  unless  the  inspector  cares  for 
his  own  horse  and  vehicle,  and  even  then  unless  he  does  such  work 
in  his  regular  hours  of  duty,  w^hich  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question, 
he  should  be  paid  for  his  extra  service.  Moreover,  in  view  of  the 
long  distances  to  be  traveled,  and  the  constant  daily  work,  in  all 
kinds  of  weather,  it  is  almost  necessary  for  an  inspector  to  keep  two 
horses,  and  his  repair  bills  are  correspondingly  large.  When  an 
ins])ector  is  recjuired  to  visit  dairy  farms  l)eyond  a  driving  distance 
from  his  place  of  residence,  he  is  allowed  actual  traveling  expenses, 
payment  being  nuule  monthly  on  itemized  vouchers,  duly  sworn  to 
by  the  inspector  and  ap|)rove(l  by  the  health  officer. 

Xotwitlistanding  tlie  use  of  a  hoi'se  and  veliicle  and  the  making  of 
allowances  foi*  traveling  .ex|)enses.  the  amount  of  work  done  by  an 
inspector  of  dairy  farms  is  seriously  curtailed  l)y  the  distance  which 
he  has  to  travel  between  the  places  which  he  inspects.  This  is  true 
parti<'ulai'iy  in  the  more  I'eniote  |)ortions  of  the  country  from  which 
the  milk  sup|)ly  is  d(»riv(Ml,  since  dairy  fai'uis  in  such  regions  are  few 
and  far  l>etween.  A  certain  i)art  of  the  inspector's  time,  too,  not 
intVeijuentiy  goes  for  naugiit  during  tiie  sunnner  season,  when,  if  the 
cattle  are  to  he  examined,  he  iinist  wait  for  them  to  be  brought  up 
from  the  |)asture.  And  at  any  time  of  the  y(»ar  a  careful  inspection  of 
dairy  herd  of  any  consideral)h'  size,  including,  as  it  nuist,  an  examina- 
tion of  the  u(hh»rs  and  hmgs.  of  itself  consumes  a  considerable  time. 
In  the  most  thickly  settled  parts  of  an  inspection  district  an  inspector 
may  make  six  or  eight  insi)cctions  in  a  day.  In  remote  regions  he 
may  \h'  able  to  mak(»  but  two  and  possibly  only  one.  The  records  of 
the  (lepai'tment  show  that  the  average  number  of  dairy  farms  visited 
daily  by  one  inspector  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907,  was 
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2.8,  the  computation  being  based  upon  the  work  of  the  five  inspectors 
then  on  duty  and  on  the  actual  number  of  days  worked  by  the  entire 
force.  The  average  frequency  with  which  each  of  the  883  dairy  farms 
actually  inspected  was  visited' during  the  period  named  was  4.4. 

An  inspector  assigned  to  an  outlying  district  is  required  to  live 
within  the  territory  under  his  supervision.  Thus,  one  inspector  re- 
sides at  I..eesburg,  Va.,  another  at  Gennantown,  Md.,  and  a  third  at 
F'ltHlerick,  Md.  The  inspectors  having  supervision  of  the  three 
districts  adjacent  to  the  city,  and  in  fact  extending  within  it,  reside 
in  Washington.  The  number  of  daiiy  farms  now  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  each  of  these  insi>ectoi*s  is  as  follows: 

Washington  district  No.  1 _     _     _     _     _     _     127 

Washington  district  No.  2.- 133 

Washington  district  No.  3-.  _     123 

I^oesburg  district _  1G6 

Ct^rninntown   district-  .     -   _.  20G 

Frederick  district 205 

The  local  inspectors  of  dairy  farms  ordinarily  visit  the  health 
office  each  morning  to  file  reports  of  the  preceding  day's  work  and  to 
receive  instructions  as  to  their  duties  for  the  day.  If,  however,  an 
inspector  expects  to  go  a  long  distance  during  the  day,  in  order  to 
visit  an  outlying  farm,  this  customary  visit  may  be  omitted.  The  in- 
spectors residing  at  Leesburg,  Germantown,  and  Frederick,  under 
ordinai\v  cin'umstances,  visit  the  health  office  but  once  each  month, 
forwarding  to  the  health  officer  by  mail  daily  such  reports  as  may  be 
nwessary,  and  receiving  their  instructions  in  like  manner.  In  any 
event,  each  day,  either  after  visiting  the  health  office,  if  a  visit  be  re- 
(juired,  or  without  such  a  visit  if  none  l)e  necessary,  the  inspector 
pnKceds  to  examine  certain  of  the  dairy  fanns  lying  within  the  ter- 
ritory assigned  to  him.  In  determining  which  of  these  farms  to  visit, 
he  is  guided  by  instructions  from  the  health  officer,  by  outstanding 
notices  which  he  has  served,  and  by  a  general  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  farms  within  his  district.  It  is  just  here  that  the  services 
of  a  bacteriologist  are  most  needed  in  connection  with  milk-inspection 
work.  The  bacteriological  examination  of  milk  as  it  reaches  the  city 
would  show  the  location  of  the  farms  sending  in  persistently  milk 
containing  relatively  large  numbers  of  bacteria  as  compared  with  the 
gi»neral  milk  supply.  The  occurrence  of  such  high  bacterial  counts 
l)eing  a  sure  indication  of  faulty  methods  of  milking  or  of  handling 
milk,  insj)ection  could  be  directed  against  the  offending  farms,  farms 
having  good  records  being  inspected  with  less  frequency,  if  necessary, 
to  permit  this  to  \ye  done  effectively. 

Having  arrived  at  the  farfn,  the  inspector  investigates  the  condition 
ot  the  premist»s  and  of  the  dairy  apparatus  and  utensils  used  in  con- 
nection therewith,  and  examines  into  the  condition  and  health  of  the 
24907— Bun.  41—08 46 
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cattle.  He  must  rely  upon  his  own  powers  of  observation  so  far  as  is 
possible.  When  this  is  not  possible  he  must  learn  what  can  be  learned 
by  inquiry.  For  instance:  A  knowledge  of  the  prevailing  method 
of  milking  and  of  the  promptness  and  thoroughness  of  cooling  milk 
is  very  essential  in  every  case,  btrt  in  vifew  of  the  distances  between 
dairy  farms  the  inspector  commonly  can  not  visit  on  a  single  day,  at 
milking  time,  more  than  one,  and  rarely  more  than  two  farnjs;  he, 
therefore,  can  not  always  obtain  Information  with  respect  to  this 
matter  by  his  own  observation,  but  must  depend  upon  the  statements 
of  the  farmer  and  of  the  farmer's  help  with  respect  to  it.  The  same 
is  true  to  an  even  greater  extent  with  respect  to  the  possible  presence 
on  the  dairy  farm  of  communicable  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever  or 
scarlet  fever.  Never  is  the  veterinary  inspector  able  to  report  posi- 
tively, solely  as  the  result  of  his  own  observation,  the  existence  of  any 
such  disease  on  the  premises ;  he  must  rely  on  such  information  as  he 
is  able  to  obtain  from  the  farmer  and  those  about  the  place,  and  to 
pick  up  from  others  in  the  neighborhood. 

Should  an  inspector  of  dairy  farms,  as  the  result  of  his  examina- 
tion of  the  premises  and  of  the  cattle,  find  conditions  in  violation  of 
the  regulations  governing  such  matters,  his  course  is  governed  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  the  location  of  the  farm,  whether  it  be  within 
or  without  the  District  of  Columbia.  If  the  farm  be  within  the  Dis- 
trict the  only  means  available  for  the  enforcement  of  compliance  with 
law  is  prosecution  in  the  police  court;  the  offense  is  committed  within 
the  District,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  farm  who  is  responsible  for 
such  offense  is  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  criminal  process.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  farm  is  located  outside  of  the  District,  the  offense, 
in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  condition  of  the  premises  and  cattle,  is  com- 
mitted in  another  jurisdiction  and  not  only  is  the  offender  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  ordinary  criminal  process  issuing  out  of  the  courts  of 
the  District  but  the  condition  of  the  farm,  located  as  it  is  in  another 
State,  is  not  and  can  not  be  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  so  as  to  render  the  j)roprietor  criminally  liable.  His  of- 
fense begins  when  he  brings  or  sends  milk  into  the  District  without  a 
permit  so  to  do;  but  his  permit,  if  he  has  one,  is  by  law  conditioned 
upon  the  management  of  his  farm  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
District  in  so  far  as  those  laws  do  not  conflict  with  State  laws;  and, 
therefore,  if  his  farm  presents  circumstances  in  violation  of  law\  the 
conditions  upon  which  his  permit  was  issued  have  been  violated  by 
him,  and  his  permit  becomes  voidable  at  the  election  of  the  health 
officer,  even  if  it  does  not  l)ecoine  actually  void.  AMien  a  dairy  farm 
is  located  beyond  the  limits  of  the  District,  compliance  with  District 
laws  and  regulations  is  enforced,  therefore,  not  by  immediate  crim- 
inal j^rosecution  but  by  the  cancellation  of  the  permit,  if  necessary, 
and  then  if  the  milk  from  the  tabooed  farm  is  brought  into  the  Dis- 
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trict,  by  criminal  prosecution  of  those  responsible  for  the  importation 
of  the  milk-;— the  farmer  who  sends  it  in,  if  he  can  be  found  in  the 
jurisdiction,  or  the  dealer  who  contracts  with  the  farmer  to  have  the 
law  violated  and  coojx^rates  w  ith  him  in  its  violation,  or  both  farmer 
and  dealer.  Unless,  however,  the  violation  of  the  re^dations  is  ex- 
tremely ^rave,  or  unless  similar  offenses  have  been  of  repeated  occur- 
rence, summary  action  is  not  taken,  but  the  offender  is  given  an  op- 
portunity to  correct  conditions,  or  at  least  given  an  opportunity,  if 
he  1m»  a  nonresideJit,  of  showing  cause  why  his  permit  should  not  be 
canceled.  If  he  be  a  resident  of  the  District,  even  after  final  action 
by  the  health  officer,  he  has  his  day  in  court.  What  has  been  said 
with  reference  to  the  cancellation  of  permits  has  had  reference  to 
cancellation  l)ecause  of  the  existence  of  unsanitary  conditions.  Per- 
mits may  be  suspended  or  revoked,  whether  the  farm  be  within  or 
without  the  District,  if  the  milk  supply  therefrom  is  exposed  to  in- 
fection by  certain  contagious  diseases,  but  this  is  a  matter  that  will 
Ik»  considered  later." 

If,  then,  an  inspector  of  daiiy  farms  has  found  ccmditions  that 
must  Ik»  corrected,  he  serves  a  notice  on  the  responsible  i>erson  requir- 
ing him  to  correct  them  within  a  specified  period,  or  if  the  conditions 
are  particularly  bad,  he  may,  if  the  farm  is  within  the  District,  recom- 
mend immediate  prosecution  in  the  police  court,  or,  if  the  farm  is 
located  outside  of  the  District,  he  may  serve  at  once  a  notice  requir- 
ing the  licensee  to  show  cause  on  or  before  a  given  day,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  health  officer,  why  his  permit  should  not  be  canceled.* 
If  the  farm  l>e  one  for  which  no  license*  has  l>een  issued,  but  for 
which  applicaticm  is  trending,  then,  if  the  circumstances  warrant  such 
action,  the  inspector  may  recommend  the  immediate  rejecticm  of  the 
application.  Any  notice  prepared  by  the  inspector  is  written  in 
duplicate  by  means  of  carbcm  paj^er,  the  original  being  left  on  the 
premises  and  the  carl)on  copy  being  forwarded  to  the  health  officer  so 
as  to  reach  him  on  the  day  following  the  day  of  st»rvice. 

Inspectors  have  uniformlj'  endeavored  to  cooperate  with  the  farmer 
as  much  as  po.ssible  toward  securing  the  improvement  of  his  premises. 
As  an  incident  to  the  inspection  of  dairy  farms,  and  in  order  that 
the  dairy  farmer  and  the  health  officer  might  Ih»  advised  as  fully  and 
intelligently  as  possible  of  the  insi)ectors'  findings,  the  health  officer 
devised  some  time  ago'  a  system  of  scoring  dairy  farms,  a  feature 
of  dairy-farm  insp(»ction  which  has  since  l>een  widely  adopted.  It 
was  deemed  desirable,  whether  a  notice  was  served  or  not,  to  inform 
the  farmer  as  accurately  as  possible,  at  each  visit,  of  the  judgment  of 
the  inspector  with  reference  to  his  establishment.     A  certain  number 

«  StH»  iwip»  714.  -    .      , 

''Fur  forms  of  notice,  see  page  727. 

«  Report  of  the  HeaUh  Officer,  IIKM,  page  27. 
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of  points  was,  therefore,  allowed  for  each  general  feature  of  the  dairy 
farm  and  the  inspector  required  to  grade  the  establishment  accord- 
ingly. The  form  for  scoring  shows  the  maximum  number  of  points 
attainable  and  the  number  allowed  by  the  inspector,  and  is  printed 
so  that  by  means  of  carbon  paper  a  duplicate  copy  can  be  produced 
without  additional  labor.  The  original  is  left  with  the  farmer  for 
his  information  and  guidance,  and  the  carbon  copy  is  forwarded  to 
the  health  officer  with  the  daily  report  of  the  inspector  of  dairy  farms. 
With  respect  to  the  scoring  of  dairy  farms,  however,  this  may  be 
fairly  said:  That  no  one  can  interpret  the  meaning  of  another's 
score  card  unless  he  knows  the  principle  upon  which  the  rating  has 
been  made.  Tt  is  possible  either  to  fix  an  absolutely  ideal,  standard 
of  perfection  and  t<^  score  every  feature  of  the  establishment  on  that 
basis,  or  to  fix  a  reasonable  standard,  having  in  view  the  state  of  the 
dairy  industry,  either  generally  or  in  the  vicinity  and  at  the  time 
when  the  scoring  is  to  be  done.  The  former  method  will  give  low 
scores;  the  latter  will  give  higher  ones.  It  can  not  be  said  that 
either  method  is  wrong,  and  possibly,  having  in  \'iew  the  future 
state  of  the  dairy  art  that  is.  so  devoutly  to  be  hojDed  for,  the 
former  method  is  preferable.  It  is  essential  now,  however,  only 
that  when  we  undertake  to  determine  the  significance  of  the  scores 
of  dairy  farms  we  know  which  method  has  been  followed.  In  one 
place,  apparently  under  the  former  method  of  scoring,  thirty  jxiints 
out  of  a  possible  one  hundred  has  been  regarded  as  a  fair  passing 
mark.''     Under  the  other  method  seventy  would  be  none  too  high. 

Within  the  past  year  the  Department  of  Oigricuhure  has  Invn  tout- 
ing considerahle  nuinhers  of  the  <hiirv  cattle  supplying  milk  to  Wash- 
ington to  determine  which  of  them  are  tuberculous.  Catth*  m)  tf-t.  i 
are  tag<re(K  and  the  identification  of  those  that  are  diseased  i^  ca-:!\ 
made.  Somc^  difHculty  has  been  experienced,  however,  in  itlentif\  H;l' 
and  following  up  cattle  condennied  by  the  inspectors  of  daii*v  fan;:- 
merely  on  the  l)asis  of  physical  exauiination.  Such  a  cow.  if  foKi.i 
later  on  the  (hiiry  farm  on  which  it  was  originally  condemiKMl.  ct.i;!:. 
in  many  cases,  he  identified  without  difficulty.  But  if  she  Inul  Ut:. 
transfcMred  to  any  otlitM'  farm  she  was  less  likely  to  attract  attt'iiti«':; 
and  ev(Mi  if  she  did  identilicat ion  was  not  always  easy.  To  niiniin./' 
the  diflicidty  of  identification  the  health  department  applied  to  dairy 
cattle  the  pi'inciple  of  the  Hei'tillon  system  of  i<lentifi<»ation.  Ka- 
inspector  is  i)rovided  with  foinis  giving  in  profile  the  figure  of  a  rx^x, 
right  and  h'ft  sides,  and  containing  a  space  for  descriptive  mc!:;- 
randa.  The  foims  \{]v  small,  so  as  to  be  easily  carried  in  tlu-  .:.- 
spector's  |)<)cket.''  On  such  a  form  the  inspector  note>  the  »-har:i' i' ' 
istic  marks  of  the  cow  condemned,  and  the  time  and   place  oi  o*:. 

'^  Iloanrs  DniryniMii.  A|n*il  .">.  1IM)7,  impe  2<>8. 
^*  For  copy  of  form  see  page  727. 
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demnation.  The  inspector  subsequently  carries  this  form  with  him 
for  a  reasonable  time,  so  that  if  he  finds  anywhere  a  cow  that  seems 
to  resemble  a  cow  that  he  has  condemned  he  can  confirm  or  allay 
his  suspicions. 

Each  inspector  of  dairy  farms  files  with  the  health  officer,  daily, 
a  report  of  his  operations  for  the  preceding  day.  In  addition  to  this 
he  keeps  his  own  record  of  outstanding  notices  and  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed  for  the  correction 
of  objectionable  conditions,  he  visits  the  premises  to  see  whether  the 
notice  has  or  has  not  been  complied  with.  If  it  has  been,  the  inspec- 
tor makes  report  accordingly.  If  it  has  not,  he  takes  action  to  en- 
force compliance.  He  may  immediately  serve  a  notice  requiring  the 
licensee  to  show  cause,  satisfactory  to  the  health  officer,  why  his  per- 
mit should  not  he  canceled.  Or  he  may  recommend  that  a  letter  of 
that  purport  be  written  by  the  health  officer.**  Or,  if  the  farm  l)e 
located  in  the  District,  he  may  recommend  innnediate  prosecution  in 
the  police  court,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  health  officer  he  may 
institute  such  prosecution.  If  a  licensee  has  been  notified  to  show 
cause  why  his  permit  should  not  be  canceled,  and  has  failed  to  do  so, 
or  has  shown  no  sufficient  cause,  then  the  health  officer  cancels  the 
permit  and  notifies  the  licensee  and  his  consignee  or  retailer,  if  he 
have  one,  that  such  action  has  been  taken.  If  thereafter  the  milk 
from  that  farm  is  brcjught  into  the  District  the  person  at  whose  in- 
stance it  is  brought  is  prosecuted  in  the  police  court. 

INSPECTION  OF  DAIBIES. 

Two  inspectors  are  available  for  the  inspection  of  dairies — that  is, 
of  places  where  milk  is  sold  within  the  District  of  Columbia — and  for 
the  collection  of  samples  of  milk.  The  number  of  licensed  dairies 
within  the  District,  independent  of  those-  located  on  dairy  farms,  is 
77.  The  number  of  places  where  milk  is  sold  as  a  mere  incident  to 
some  other  more  general  business,  which  places  must  be  regarded  as 
dairies  only  for  purpose  of  inspection  and  not  for  purpose  of  licens- 
ing,^ is  considerable,  probably  as  many  as  1,500.  The  exact  number, 
however,  is  not  known,  as  such  places  are  registered  only  as  grocery 
stores,  lunch  rooms,  and  so  on,  and  not  as  milk  shops.  They  begin 
the  sale  of  milk  at  the  pleasure  of  the  proprietor,  discontinue  it  when 
he  is  ready,  and  resume  the  business  at  will ;  and  the  health  officer 
knows  nothing  of  it.  Many  of  the  latter  class  of  places,  however,  be- 
ing grocery  stores,  ccmie  not  only  under  the  occasional  observation  of 
the  inst)ector  of  dairies,  but  also  under  the  more  frequent  obs<»rvation 


«  For  copy  of  form  see  i>ape  727. 
*  See  page  604. 
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of  the  food  inspectors  assigned  to  the  supervision  of  markets  and 
green-grocery  stores.  In  view  of  the  considerable  amount  of  time 
necessarily  consumed  in  bringing  samples  of  milk  collected  to  the 
health  office  from  the  places  of  collection,  and  with  a  view  to  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  attention  paid  to  the  sanitarj'  condition  of  dairies, 
it  has  been  deemed  best  to  assign  one  inspector  solely  to  the  sanitary 
inspection  of  dairies,  requiring  him  to  collect  no  samples  of  milk,  or 
to  collect  them  as  an  incident  to  his  other  work.  The  other  inspector 
is  detailed  primarily  to  the  collection  of  samples  of  milk  from  dairies, 
lunch  rooms,  and  grocery  stores,  and  other  places  where  milk  is  han- 
dled for  sale,  and  from  the  railroad  stations  where  milk  is  received, 
any  inspections  of  dairies  which  he  may  make  being  merely  incidental 
thereto.  ITie  average  number  of  inspections  to  which  each  license*! 
dairy  was  subjected  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1907,  was  2±>. 
The  average  number  of  inspections  made  daily  by  the  inspector  of 
dairies  was  6.5. 

In  the  inspection  of  dairies,  the  inspector  is  guided  primarily  hy 
the  regulations  for  the  government  of  dairies  and  dairy  farms  pro- 
mulgated under  the  authority  of  the  act  of  March  2,  100.").  He  en- 
forces, however,  any  and  all  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the  san- 
itary condition  of  the  premises  which  he  visits.  Enforcement  is  or- 
dinarily effected  through  the  service  of  a  notice  allowing  a  certain 
amount  of  time  for  the  correction  of  the  objectionable  conditions. 
A  carl)on  copy  of  each  notice  is  filed  with  the  health  officer,  with  the 
daily  report  of  the  inspector,  on  the  day  following  the  day  of  service, 
the  ori^Lrinal  hein^j:  left  witli  the  person  to  be  notified.  If  the  roi:.i - 
tions  which  the  iiis|)ector  iiiuls  are  so  excessively  had  a>  to  wairai.: 
such  action,  he  not  only  iri\es  iiistiMictioiis  for  their  iiniiuMliatc  '•►r- 
rection,  hut,  with  the  approNal  of  the  ht^alth  officer,  institute^  «riiii- 
iiial  |)i'ocee(liii^s  in  the  |)olice  /ourt  at  once.  In  the  onliiiai'V  ca-^-. 
howevei",  aftei'  the  expiiation  of  the  time  allowed  by  the  notice  wlr.  i. 
has  heen  serNed,  the  inspector  n  i>its  the  |)reniises  and  if  oi)je<'tioiiai'!v 
conditions  Innc  heen  corrected  he  so  reports.  OtherwiM'.  unit-- 
there  is  reason  for  allowin<r  fui'ther  time,  police  court  pi'CH'tvdiiiL^- 
are  tiien  institute(|.  A  scheme  for  the  i"atin<r  of  daii'ies  ha^  reiontly 
heen  devised  and  is  now  in  use. 

In  oi'dei'  to  insure  careful  woi'k  on  the  part  of  the  ins|HM'tor,  ai.«i 
to  facilitate  the  keeping-  of  (lie  ivcords  in  a  form  convenient  for  ivf- 
ei'ence,  lie  is  i-e(juire(l  to  cei'tifv  on  each  x-ovv  card  that  all  law^  aii-i 
reirulat  ions,  except  such  as  lie  >pecilies  in  his  certificate.  lia\e  iH'»r: 
complied  witii,  and  tiiat  pi'ojx'i-  action  has  heen  taken  to  cornet  -■i-i 
condition>  Jis  he  i"eport>  a>  uidawful.  If  no  exce])tions  an*  enuii.^r- 
ate(l  then  the  in>pector  uwiM  i^o  on  record  as  certifvin<r  that  e\»ry 
thin<r  is  all  I'iirht.  A  copy  of  the  inspector's  score  card  relaiini:  !<■ 
any  *j:iven  dairv  is  filed  in  a  jacket  I'eserved  for  that  dairv.  with  all 
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other  papers  relating  to  the  establtshment,  another  copy  having  been 
furnished  the  dairyman  for  his  information  and  guidance." 

INSPECTION   OF  MILK. 

The  inspector  charged  with  the  collection  of  samples  of  milk  is  ex- 
pected to  bring  into  the  department  daily  not  less  than  20  samples  of 
milk.  He  collected  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1907,  4,9()0  sam- 
ples of  milk  and  cream,  an  average  of  16  samples  for  each  work  day, 
inchiding  half  holidays  as  full  days.  These  samples  he  obtained  in 
the  open  market  from  dairies,  grocery  stores,  lunch  rooms,  or  other 
places  where  milk  is  sold,  or  from  milk  wagons,  or  at  the  railroad  sta- 
tions where  milk  from  the  daiiy  farm  first  reachei?  the  city.  Milk  is 
obtained  by  purchase  whenever  anyone  is  present  to  receive  the 
money,  but  in  collecting  samples  at  the  railroad  stations  no  charge 
is  ever  made.  Money  for  the  purchase  of  samples  is  advanced  by  the 
inspector  out  of  his  own  funds,  and  he  is  reimbursed  each  month  for 
the  amount  thus  expended.  Vouchers  for  such  reimbursement  must 
be  sworn  to  by  the  collector  and  approved  by  the  chemist  or  the 
insj)ector  detailed  to  assist  him,  such  approval  l>eing  based  upon  the 
quantity  of  milk  actually  delivered  at  the  laboratory  as  shown  by  the 
faboratory  record.  The  voucher  may  call  for  reimbursement  for  less 
milk  than  has  been  delivered  at  the  lal)oratorv,  since  in  some  cases  no 
payment  can  l)e  made'at  the  time  of  collection,  but  it  can  not  call  for 
more. 

While  one-half  pint  of  milk  is  sufficient  for  purposes  of  analysis, 
yet  in  view  of  a  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals  (D.  C.  »'.  Garrison, 
22  Api)eals,  D.  C.  r)()3)''  it  is  necessary  for  the  collector  to  purchase 
a  pint  whenever  the  vendor  claims  to  sell  nothing  less  than  pints,  un- 
less the  inspector  is  able  to  show  that  he  sells  in  snuiUer  quantities.  In 
view  of  the  court's  decision,  moreover,  the  department  has  felt  com- 
pelled to  purchase  quart  samples  whenever  it  has  l>een  alleged  by  the 
vendor  that  he  sold  only  in  unl>roken  packages  and  had  nothing 
smaller  than  1  quart  on  hand,  the  department  not  Inking  prepared  to 
prove  a  contrary  practice.  It  might  l>e  good  administration  to  re- 
quire the  collector  to  undertake  to  mix  a  pint  or  a  quart  sample  on  the 
premises  of  the  vendor  and  to  take  therefrom  so  much  as  might  be  re- 
quired for  analysis  and  to  dispose*  of  the  remainder  then  and  there. 
In  view  of  the  difficulty,  however,  of  thoroughly  agitating  a  pint  of 
milk  in  a  pint  bottle,  or  a  quart  of  milk  in  a  quart  l>ottle,  and  to  avoid, 
in  event  of  prosecution,  attack  on  the  ground  of  the  alleged  inaccuracy 
or  unfairness  of  the  sample  thus  taken,  it  has  lK*en  deemed  Iwst  to  re- 
quire the  inspector  to  bring  whatever  milk  he  colh'cts  to  the  health 

*  For  copies  of  forms  us<h1  in  the  (lalry-liiKiK*<'tloii  m*r\U'i\  wh*  luiges  72I)-730, 

*  For  a  statement  relative  to  this  decision,  nee  jiujcc*  <iJl8. 


office,  where  the  mixing  is  done  in  the  laboratory.    The  necessity | 
carrying  sneh  a  hirge  amount  of  milk  tends  lu  diminish  ihi*  work 
ca p a c i t y  o f  t he  i n spect o r,    S a m p I es  co  1 1  ect e d  a i^  1  a Jw  1  ei I  a t  t i it*  I i n ii*  i%t 
coller-tion  and  a  record  kept  by  tlie  collector.    The  ^^iainple^  ctiUccted 
are  delivered  to  the  chemist  or  to  his  a^si^stant  and  are  tmme<liateJy 
analyzed.    If  the  result  of  the  analysis  hIiows  that  the  cinniift^iim*i3(i 
NT  a  r  ran  (  .such  action,  prosecution  is  instituted  by  the  iitiaiybt.    TbiJ 
inspector  win*  <-olk'ftt^d  tiro  snmple  testifies  as  to  its  origiu  itnil  tb»\ 
analyst  testifies  as  to  ^ts  compositioa. 

Recently  arrangements  have  been  made  wh^!^y  the  Tendcnr  can, 
when  a  sample  is  purchased^be  supplied  l^  the  inspector  with  a  por- 
tion of  it,  duly  sealed,  so  that  the  vendor  can  Imve  an  analysis  made 
independent  of  the  official  analysis,  if  he  so  desires.  This,  however, 
does  not  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  reserving  in  the  health  office  t 
portion  of  any  sample  upon  an  analysis  of  which  prosecutiQn  is  to 
be  based,  since  the  reserving  of  such  samples  is  required  by  statute. 

The  results  of  all  analyses  are  transcribed  from  the  laboratory  note- 
book to  the  official  laboratory  record,  and  thereafter  are  entered  upon 
index  cards  so  that  the  results  o{  the  analjrses  of  all  samples  pro- 
cured from  any  one  dealer  can  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  his  laboratoiy 
card.  On  this  card  are  subsequently  entered  memoranda  diowing 
the  results  of  such  prosecutions,  if  any,  as  are  instituted.  If  the  analy* 
sis  dbows  that  the  sample  of  milk  purchased  does  not  conform  to  the 
legal  standard,  the  vendor  is  notified  of  that  fact,  and  if  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  department  to  institute  a  prosecution  agieiinst  him  a 
portion  of  the  sample  is  reserved,  duly  sealed  and  kept  under  lock 
and  key,  so  that  the  vendor  may  obtain  it  and  submit  it  to  an  inde- 
pendent analysis  if  he  so  desires.  All  samples  that  are  found  to  l)e 
of  standard  quality  are  delivered  to  one  of  the  local  charitable  insti- 
tutions supported  at  public  expense.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  of 
the  department  to  inform  the  vendor  of  every  sample  of  milk  pur- 
chased as  to  the  result  of  the  analysis,  without  reference  to  the  quality 
of  the  milk  analyzed,  whether  above  or  below  standard.  It  was 
discovered,  however,  that  in  some  cases,  vendors  of  milk  were  ex- 
hibiting in  their  places  of  business  official  reports  of  the  analysis  of 
samples  of  high  grade,  while  failing  to  display  reports  showing  the 
collection  of  bad  samples.  As  the  practice  was  liable  to  mislead  the 
public,  the  sending  out  of  notices  giving  information  as  to  the  anal- 
ysis of  samples  at  or  above  tho  legal  standard  was  omitted. 

No  analyses  of  samples  of  milk  submitted  by  dealers  are  made,  and 
only  under  exceptional  circumstances  are  analyses  made  of  samples  of 
milk  submitted  by  private  citizens.  It  is  the  general  practice  of  the 
department  w  ith  respect  to  the  latter  class  of  samples  to  make  anal- 
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yses  only  when  the  person  submitting  the  sample  signifies  his  ability 
to  testify  that  the  sample  submitted  is  in  the  same  condition  which  it 
was  when  it  was  left  at  his  residence,  and  his  desire  or  willingness 
to  prosecute  the  vendor  if  the  sample  be  found  to  be  of  an  unlawful 
character.  Upon  receipt,  however,  of  complaint  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  milk  delivered  to  any  individual,  whether  a  consumer  or  a  dealer 
in  milk,  the  department  will,  if  other  official  business  permits  and 
the  complaint  seems  to  justify  such  action,  collect  a  sample  or  sam- 
ples from  the  suspected  vendor  through  the  department's  own  agents 
and  make  the  necessary  analyses.  Examinations  of  this  character  for 
dealers  in  milk  are,  however,  restricted  to  the  smallest  possible  num- 
ber, since  if  any  other  course  were  adopted  the  requests  from  dealers 
for  such  service  would  probably  be*  so  nuinerous  as  to  interfere  with 
the  general  work  of  the  department. 

The  practice  of  the  department  with  respect  to  the  analysis  of  sam- 
ples of  milk  for  dealers  works  no  hardship  on  the  larger  dealer, 
since  for  his  own  protection  from  a  purely  commercial  standpoint  he 
is  or  should  be  prepared  to  have  all  milk  which  he  purchases  ana- 
lyzed in  his  own  place  of  business.  The  smaller  dealer  can  not  well 
do  this,  and  to  him  it  would  be  of  advantage  if  from  time  to  time  he 
could  obtain  analj^ses  of  the  milk  which  he  purchases,  without  cost 
or  at  a  reasonable  charge.  It  would  be  advisable,  therefore,  to  in- 
crease the  lal)oratory  facilities  of  the  health  department,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  analysis  of  samples  of  milk  and  of  other  foods  for  rea- 
sonable fees,  so  that  dealers  in  milk  or  of  other  articles  of  food  or  of 
drugs  might  be  able  better  to  supervise  and  control  the  articles,  which 
they  handle.  Vees  from  such  a  laboratory  might  be  adjusted  so  as 
to  make  it  self-sustaining  and  to  permit  the  force  of  the  laboratory  to 
be  increased,  if  necessary,  in  proportion  as  the  work  and,  therefore, 
the  fees  increased.  By  this  method  the  needs  of  the  dealer  could  be 
met  and  the  regidar  inspection  work  of  the  department  need  not  he 
interfered  with. 

In  order  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  time  spent  in  the  police 
court  by  the  chemist  and  his  assistant,  and  by  the  inspector  detailed 
for  the  collection  of  samples  of  milk,  and  in  order  to  limit  the  amount 
of  clerical  work  connected  with  the  service,  cases  are  not  referred 
daily  to  the  corporati(m  counsel  for  prosecution,  but  only  at  the  end 
of  each  week.  The  chemist  after  the  close  of  the  week  prepares  a 
report,  showing  the  work  done  in  the  chemical  laboratory  and  show- 
ing also  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  persons  who  have  sold  sam- 
ples of  milk  or  other  foods,  which  during  the  preceding  week  have 
been  found  to  be  of  an  unlawful  character.'  On  this  report  the  chem- 
ist recommends  either  that  a  prosecution  be  instituted  or  that  it  be 
not  instituted.    The  mininumi  amount  of  butter  fat  which  milk  must 
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contain  in  order  to  permit  its  lawful  sale  as  whole  milk  is  3.5  per  cent. 
This  standard  is  a  reasonable  one  and  should  insure  the  sale  of  a 
high-grade  article.  At  times,  however,  even  the  most  careful  dealer 
may  allow  his  milk  to  fall  below  it.  The  practice  of  the  department 
requires  that  wherever  a  sample  of  milk  is  found  to  contain  added 
water  or  a  preservative,  or  to  be  colored,  or  to  contain  less  than  3.25 
per  cent  butter  fat,  prosecution  is  to  be  instituted  as  a  matter  of 
course.  If  the  butter  fat  is  3.25  per  cent  or  more,  but  less  than  3.5 
per  cent,  then  prosecution  is  or  is  not  instituted  according  as  the 
entire  recent  record  gf  the  vendor  is  good  or  bad.  If  his  milk  has 
been  repeatedly  below  3.5  per  cent,  then  even  though  the  present 
sample  shows  more  tha^i  3.25  per  cent,  prosecution  is  instituted.  In 
cases  within  this  class,  where  the  element  of  judgment  enters,  the 
inspector  submits  with  his  report  and  recommendations  a  statement 
showing  the  recent  record  of  each  vendor.  A  similar  practice  is  in 
force  with  respect  to  cream,  the  legal  standard  for  butter  fat  beiii^ 
20  per  cent,  and  prosecution  being  instituted  as  a  matter  of  course 
if  the  amount  contained  in  a  given  sampVe  falls  below  18  per  cent, 
and  being  instituted  or  not,  according  to  the  entire  recent  record  of 
the  vendor,  where  the  amount  of  butter  fat  is  18  per  cent  or  more  and 
yet  less  than  20  per  cent. 

In  the  chemical  laboratory  are  analyzed  samples  of  water  from 
wells  on  dairy  farms.  These  samples  are  collected  by  inspectors  of 
dairy  farms,  and  if  from  near-by  farms  are  brought  to  the  chemist  hv 
the  inspector.  If  from  outlying  farms,  as,  for  instance,  those  in  the 
Frederick  district,  samples  are  forwarded  by  express. 

CONTAGIOUS-DISEASE    SERVICE. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  difliculty  which  an  ir.- 
spector  of  dairy  farms  incurs  in  any  etlort  that  he  may  niakf  i.- 
(li»tiM-t  on  the  farm  cases  of  coninninicable  diseases,  such  as  typlioi.j. 
scarlet  fev(M\  or  (li|)litlieria.  Foi"  the  information  of  tho^e  of  ili* 
i-eiKJers  of  this  lepoit  who  are  not  familiar  with  technical  matter-  n  - 
latin<r  to  milk  inspection,  it  is  necessaiy  to  add  that  l>v  no  kn«»^\:. 
method  of  chemical  or  bacterioloirical  analysis  can  the  po><il)ilitv.  ••: 
even  the  prohal)ility,  of  \\w  presence  in  milk  of  the  typhoid  barili  .^ 
or  tlie  diphtheria  l)acilhis  he  excludetl  with  any  r(»a>onaMi'  th-LM'-*' 
of  certainty:  that  the  coh)n  l)acilhis  is  a  not  infrecpient  inhabitant  «f 
milk,  its  presence  indicatinir  merely  contamination  with  the  »'\.  i> 
nient  of  the  cow  and  not  vww  su^<j:e>t in<;  sewa-ire  pollution:  and  t!:n^ 
the  oriianisni  that  causes  scarlet  fe\er  is  as  yet  entirely  unlxiiou:. 
I'ndei-  Mich  circumstances,  the  followinir  method  has  Ikh'U  a»iopitMi  t. 
facilitate  the  detection  of  contagions  diseas(»s  on  the  ilairv  farm: 
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Upon  receipt  by  the  health  department  of  a  report  of  a  case  of 
typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  or  diphtheria,  an  inspector  from  the 
health  department  visits  the  premises  where  the  patient  is  and  ascer- 
tains the  name  of  the  dairyman  who  furnished  the  milk  consumed  by 
the  patient  prior  to  the  onset  of  his  illness.  The  dairyman  is  im- 
mediately notified  to  discontinue  leaving  milk  bottles  at  the  infected 
premises  or  apartment  until  after  the  recovery  ov  removal  of  the 
patient,  of  which  event  he  is  notified  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence. 
Bottles  containing  milk,  if  left  at  infected  places,  may  be  taken  into 
the  sick  room  and  possibly  even  directly  used  by  the  patient,  and  then, 
in  view  of  imperfect  methods  of  disinfection  adopted  by  the  attend- 
ants and  of  imperfect  methods  of  cleaning  adopted  by  the  dairymen, 
may  Ik?  the  means  of  spreading  disease.  The  name  of  the  dairyman 
who  supplies  milk  to  the  patient  having  been  ascertained,  and  the 
dairyman  having  been  notified  to  discontinue  the  delivery  of  bottles 
at  the  infected  plact*,  the  cas^  is  entered  on  the  records  of  the  health 
department  to  the  dairyman's  account.  This  is  done  by  the  inspector 
in  charge  of  the  contagious-disease  service  personally,  and  if  at  any 
time  it  seems  that  the  number  of  cases  being  charged  to  any  one  dairy- 
man is  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  his  business,  due  regard  l)eing 
paid  to  the  general  extent  to  which  the  disease  is  prevailing  in  the 
District,  then  inquiry  is  immediately  begim  to  ascertain  whether  his 
milk  supply  is  or  is  not  exposed  to  infection.  Such  investigations  are 
made  by  medical  officers  in  the  contagious-disease  service  and  by  the 
veterinary  surgeons  in  the  milk-inspection  service.  The  local  estab- 
lishment of  the  milk  dealer  is  visited  and  an  effort  made  to  ascertain 
whether  he  or  anyone  in  his  family,  or  any  employee  or  his  family,  or 
anj'one  to  whom  they  have  been  exposed,  is  suffering  from  the  disease 
under  consideration.  A  similar  course  is  pursued  with  reference  to 
the  dairy  farm.  The  water  from  the  dairy  farm  is  analyzed,  if  there 
is  any  uidication  for  such  procedure.  If  the  circumstances  show  that 
the  milk  supply  is  exposed  to  infection,  then  immediate  action  is  taken 
to  remove  the  danger.  Permits  are  suspended  or  revoked,  with  or 
without  notice,  if  circumstances  indicate  that  such  action  is  called  for, 
and  are  renewed  or  reissued  only  after  all  danger  is  passed.  In  some 
cases  it  has  been  found  possible  to  remove  the  source  of  danger  with- 
out,putting  the  dair\'man  out  of  business,  and  whenever  posvsible  such 
measures,  less  radical  so  far  as  the  dairyman  is  concerned,  have  l)een 
adopted.  While  the  method  outlined  above  for  detecting  and  remov- 
ing danger  from  infected  milk  is  not  ideal,  in  that  it  does  not  reveal 
the  presence  or  the  location  of  the  disease  until  a  small  or  possibly  a 
large  number  of  pers<ms  have  been  infected,  yet,  so  far  as  is  known,  it 
is  the  only  practicable  method  that  has  yet  l)een  devisiHl.  The  safety 
of  the  conununity  with  respect  to  the  possible  spread  of  connnuni- 


cnhle  diHOases  of  human  beings  tb rough  milk  di*fKi*TidH  [iritiiiirTly  <» 
rlinin  iiiti^lHgctit  (hiiryin^.  ixthI  for  this  iliure  is  no  ^T}i)<Hitijte, 


COST  OF  MILK  rNSPEGTION. 
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It  ii5  not  rJifRcuUttJ  stnU'  exactly  tlie  anionnt  appn^priated  stptictfir- 
a]l3^  for  the  nnlk-iuHpectiori  H^^rviee,  but  it  i.s  im[K>ssibk*  lo  do  m&rt 
thati  to  tipproxiijiate  its  actuiil  co^t.  Sonic  of  tii<?  time  of  the  limltli 
oftirer  and  of  eertrtiii  rjtlu^r  offit^t'^rK  and  e  nip  lowest  in  tlip  employ  i»f 
llie  liealtb  dt>piirtment  is  given  up  in  part  to  the  st^r\  ire  tmnH^iJ,  amt  * 
pHTt  of  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  ser^^ice  tire  so  clnscly  honml  up 
with  the  general  eontiugent  expenses  that  atx mate  fNi'[ianition  is  im* 
poftsiliie.  The  following  statement  shoM\s  however,  upproxtniatdy 
the  prestmt  ct*st  of  thi^  iw^rvice  per  annum: 


AitttUitl  vttat  tif  mUk'litniiet^tum  utrpk*^ 
sr  K<*  T  r  t  f  ■  A  r  t*iii>r  ft  i  atio  n  s , 


I 


Ti  JijHiKH^hirf?.  tin  try  fMrar8*  iit  $1>Kmi_^^.^ ... 

1   laeiKM^tor,  <3afH*?ii^-^_^ .^. ^.. 

1   irifliH^tcir,  cffUectliii?  finmnJes       .    . .^. 

1   hispef'tun  aKalRHiiff  cUtniU^t                       ,   - 
TraveUiig    exr^eiii^es .. 


OKNICHAt.   APPmiPKTATIfllfll, 

2il  |K»r  tvat  Kalar>' thf  ln'tinty  iifll^^in^           .     _     .      .     _    ._. **^ $iwi 

50  per  cent  salary  of  chief  clerk 1,100 

10  per  cent  salary  of  chief  inspector ISO 

25  i)er  cent  salary  of  chemist 4,V 

5  per  cent  salary  of  insi>ector  in  charge  of  contagious-disease  service 13^ 

20  per  cent  salary  of  clerical  force  of  health  department l.TOi* 

2  per  cent  j^eneral  ccnitinpent  allotment  to  health  department ?> 

20  per  cent  of  allotment  for  postage 124 

40  per  cent  contingent  fund  for  chemical  laboratory ¥V 


Total     15,si>4 

Statements  showing  the  amount  specifically  appropriated  for  the 
milk-inspection  service,  and  the  work  accomplished,  are  appended.* 

Time  and  space  will  not  permit  a  discussion  of  the  claim  made 
by  some  that  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  bring  about  an  improve- 
ment in  the  milk  supply  have  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
milk  to  the  consumer.  The  increase  in  the  price  of  milk  is  in  keeping 
with  the  increase  in  the  price  of  almost  everything  else  and  is  terri- 
torially too  widely  spread  to  have  l)een  brought  about  simply  by  tlw 

«  See  page  723. 
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enactment  or  proposed  enactment  of  laws  for  the  improvement  of  the 
milk  supply.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  too,  very  few  producers  of  milk 
in  this  vicinity  have  any  accurate  idea  of  the  actual  cost  of  produc- 
tion or  of  the  net  increase  in  the  cost,  if  any,  brought  about  by  the 
enforcement  of  existing  dairy  regulations.  Not  knowing  the  cost  of 
production,  the  individual  producer  can  not  fix  intelligently  the 
lowest  price  at  which  milk  nnist  be  sold  in  order  to  produce  a  fair 
profit,  but  is  guided  by  general  impressions  only  and  by  prevailing 
custom.  He  does  undoubtedly  know,  however,  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction has  been  increased  by  higher  prices  for  foodstuffs  and  for 
labor;  his  monthly  expenditures  must  show^  this.  If  he  proposes  to 
increase  the  price  of  milk  merely  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  production  and  to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  farmer's  liv- 
ing, the  public  should  not  complain.  But  the  increase  should  be  fairly 
and  frankly  stated,  and  the  necessity  for  it  should  not  be  used  un- 
fairly as  a  club  with  which  to  beat  down  future  legislation  for  the 
improvement  of  the  milk  supply. 

BESULTS. 

The  results  of  the  milk-inspection  service  must  not  be  measured 
by  bacterial  counts  or  chemical  analyses.  These  are  mere  incidents. 
The  purpose  of  the  service  is  to  prevent  sickness  and  to  save  human 
lives,  and  by  its  efficiency  in  accomplishing  these  ends  it  must  be 
judged.  In  the  first  place,  then,  the  milk-inspection  service  has  as- 
sisted the  health  department  in  discovering  outbreaks  of  typhoid 
fever  and  scarlet  fever,  due  to  milk  infection.  Of  these  outbreaks, 
seven  were  of  typhoid  fever  and  two  of  scarlet  fever.^  And  the 
milk- inspection  service  alone  has,  after  the  discoveiy  of  such  out- 
brt»aks,  enabled  the  health  department  usually  to  locate  the  very 
focus  of  infection,  and  commonly  to  do  so  in  time  to  take  effective 
action  to  cut  short  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

While  the  relation  between  the  milk  supply  and  the  spread  of  the 
diseases  named  above  is  important,  it  is  less  so  than  is  the  relation  be- 
tween the  milk  supply  and  infant  mortality;  the  death  rate  of  infants 
is  the  commonly  accepted  standard  by  which  the  efficieiicy  of  the 
milk-inspection  service  of  any  community  is  measured.  It  may  be 
claimed,  however,  and  with  some  show  of  propriety,  that  many  fac- 
toi-s  other  than  improvement  in  the  milk  supply  have  been  at  work 
to  reduce  the  number  of  infantile  deaths;  or  that  a  diminishing  birth 
rate  may  account  for  the  lessening  of  the  infantile  death  rate,  com- 
puted as  that  death  rate  perforce  is,  upon  the  total  population  and 

"  For  details  as  to  these  outbreaks,  see  page  49. 


not  upon  the  basis  of  the  infantile  population  aintie.  To  eHndmrfie 
as  nearly  as  possible  error  from  thesis  niiLsea,  tki  effort  has  bet^Ti  made 
to  gauge  the  results  of  milk  inspection  by  tlie  gL-nentl  infu utile  mat" 
tality,  but  consideration  has  be^i  liriLitecl  U*  one  single  ela.s£ii  nf  dis- 
eases, the  intimate  relation  between  whi^  )i  and  i]\&  milk  ti^iipply  is  al- 
most universally  conceded;  that  is,  t(*  diarrhea  and  enteritis 
ring  among  children  under  2  years  of  age.  * 

When  a  sudden  drop  in  the  death  rate  from  any  partlcolmr 
is  practically  coincident  with  the  inauguration  of  measures  intended 
to  bring  about  that  very  result,  when  there  k  no  other  diaooiraiUe 
cause  for  suesh  drop,  and  wh^i  the  lower  death  rate  posiflta  wiiii  Hit 
continuano^^  raiidi  measures  aj^  ocmtinites  to  &11  in  fimpartiat^ 
more  or  less,  to  their  efficiency,  it  is  reascmabfe  to  suppose  tJbat  tlia 
relation  of  cause  and  effect  exists.  And  sudi  are  Uie  circumstanoes 
with  respect  to  the  improvement  an  the  milk  supply  of  the  Distzict 
of  Columbia  and  the  diminution  in  the  mortality  froai  diarrheal 
diseases  among  persons  less  than  2  years  old.  The  b^inning  of  a 
persistent  fall  in  the  general  death  rate  appears  when  we  compare 
the  figures  for  1892  with  those  for  1893.  A  faU^  in  the  death  rale 
of  infants  Under  1  year  of  age  appears  at  the  same. time.  But  no 
permanent  lowering  appears  ia  the  death  rate  from  diarrhea  and 
enteritis  among  children  under  2  years  of  age  imtil  the  second  year  * 
after  the  enactment  of  the  milk  law.  This  law  was  enacted  Mardi  S, 
1895,  and  a  certain  period  elapsed  before  it  could  be  put  into  effediTe 
operation.  The  death  rate  from  diarrhea  and  enteritis  among  infants 
during  the  fiscal  year  following  its  enactment  was  168  per  100,000. 
The  next  year  it  had  fallen  to  151,  the  third  year  to  136,  and  tlie 
fourth  year  to  110.  There  have,  of  course,  been  slight  fluctuations. 
In  the  calendar  year  1900  the  death  rate  rose  to  132  per  100,000,  but 
the  annual  average  for  the  five-year  period,  1900-1904,  was  only  109. 
and  during  1903  it  fell  to  91.  In  1905  the  rate  was  104,  and  in  1906 
it  was  97.  The  death  rate  from  diarrhea  and  enteritis  among  chil- 
dren under  2  years  old  during  the  five-year  period  preceding  the 
enactment  of  the  milk  hiw,  in  1895,  was  175  per  100,000.  If  the 
same  rate  had  continued  during  the  eleven  years  that  elapsed  after 
its  enactment  and  prior  to  December  31,  190G,  the  number  of  deaths 
from  these  causes  would  have  been  approximately  5J77,  or  1.872 
more  than  actually  occurred.  And  if  the  number  of  fatal  cases  of 
diarrhea  and  enteritis,  whether  averted  through  the  operation  of 
the  milk  law  or  otherwise,  was  1,872,  how  much  more  numerous  must 
have  been  the  cases  in  which  infants  were  spared  attacks  of  a  milder 
character? 

Possibly  some  of  the  apparent  saving  of  the  lives  of  177  infants 
yearly,  and  the  apparent  prevention  of  sickness,  may  have  been  doe 
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to  a  diminishing  birth  rate,  but  the  records  of  the  health  depart- 
ment show  no  reason  for  believing  that  it  was  all  due  to  that  cause. 


Some  of  it   may  have  Ummi  due  to  the  improvement  in  the  general 
sanitarv  condition  of  the  city;  some  to  a  better  understanding  on  the 
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part  of  parents  as  to  how  to  care  for  their  children;  and  some  to 
increasing  ability  on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession  to  treat  such 
diseases.  These  factors,  however,  had  been  operating  for  a  long 
period  before  the  enactment  of  the  milk  law,  but  without  apparent 
effect.  The  death  rate  from  diarrheal  diseases  of  infants  during  the 
five-year  period,  1880  to  1884,  was  162  per  100,000;  during  the  next 
period  it  was  168,  and  from  1890  to  1894  it  was  175.  Is  there  any 
reason  to  believe  that  in  1895,  the  very  year  the  milk  law  was  enacted, 
some  circumstance,  as  yet  undiscovered,  rendered  potent  these  there- 
tofore inert  factors,  so  that  in  the  period  from  1895  to  1899  they  made 
the  death  rate  from  infantile  diarrhea  and  infantile  enteritis  fall  to 
135,  during  the  next  period  fall  to  109,  during  the  year  1905  fall  to 
104,  and  during  the  year  1906  to  97?  Or  was  it  not  the  enactment  of 
the  milk  law  in  1895  and  the  continuous  and  increasingly  efficient  en- 
forcement of  it  that  has  wrought  this  result?  The  facts  are  here 
stated,  and  pending  a  further  study  of  the  matter  the  reader  must  l>e 
left  to  draw  his  own  conclusions.  This,  however,  can  be  said  without 
fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  if  the  enactment  of  the  milk 
law  of  1895  has  prevented  only  one  iota  of  the  deaths  and  the  sick- 
ness that  it  seems  to  have  prevented,  the  milk-inspection  service  has 
amply  justified  its  existence. 

SUPPLEMENTARY    MEMOIIANDUM--GOVERNMENT    OF    THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

In  order  that  readers  of  this  report  who  do  not  reside  in  the  District 
of  Cohimbia  may  better  comprehend  the  situation  that  exist>  th^n* 
witli  respect  to  (lie  supervision  of  tlie  milk  suj)ply,  tlie  follow  ii.i' 
statement  is  made.  Thosi'  who  are  residents  of  the  Disti'ict  of  ('«)I':i:; 
hia,  or  most  of  them,  are  prol)al)ly  already  familiar  with  every ihiii' 
that  it  contains. 

The  District  of  Columbia  covers  only  (»0  square  mile-  of  lai;-!. 
lyin<^  on  tin*  Potomac  Kiver  InHwetMi  the  States  of  Maryhnhl  :ii.i 
\^ir<»'inia.  Accordifi^i'  to  the  Federal  census  of  liXH),  it  had  a  popula- 
tion of  li7S,7lS.  The  police  census  of  li)()()  showed,  however,  a  popiibi- 
lion  of  *)*it),l'>.'),  which  is  manifestly  lar^jfer  as  compared  wjih  i':.- 
Fedei-al  returns,  hut  is  in  harfuofiy  with  police  censuses  of  othei*  i-e*-.!' 
yeai's.  Approximately  'U)  per  cent  of  the  population  is  colored.  I: 
view  of  its  lai'<j:e  population  and  relatively  small  area,  the  irreatcr  part 
of  the  Disti'ict  is  urban  in  character,  and  most  of  the  milk  -uppl\  - 
pi'oduced  in  neiirhhorinir  States.  There  is  in  law  no  deliniiiai  :•':. 
hetween  the  presiMit  city  of  AA'ashiniiton  and  the  District  of  ( 'olum'-.a. 

The  District  of  Columhia  is  not  self-<j:overnin<j:«  hut  is  ufhhr  !:.- 
cofitrol  of  the  (loverinuent  of  the  Tnited  States.  All  leiri^lalioi.  «  f 
any  considerai>le  importance  is  enacted  by  the  Fecleral  Congre^-,  ai.d 
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all  appropriations  whatsoever  are  made  by  it.  For  the  latter  purpose 
all  local  revenues  are  paid  into  the  Federal  Treasury.  As  a  very 
general  rule,  any  appropriation  that  is  made  comes  one-half  from 
the  revenues  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  one-half  from  the  reve- 
nues of  the  United  States,  but  appropriations  have  occasionally  been 
made  wholly  from  local  revenues. 

For  purposes  of  administration,  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
affairs  of  the  District  is  intrusted  to  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  two 
of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  President  from  among  the  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  the  third 
Commissioner  being  detailed  from  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Arfny. 
The  general  duties  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  are  executive,  but 
the^  Board  now  has  a  considerable  legislative  power  relating  to  mat- 
ters not  deemed  of  such  vital  importance  as  to  be  reserved  for  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Congress. 

Laws  and  regulations  relating  to  public  health  are  executed  and 
enforced  by  a  health  officer,  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  and 
responsible  to  them.  There  has  been  no  board  of'health  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  since  1878,  when  the  present  form  of  government 
was  established.  Prior  to  that  date,  and  as  far  back  as  1871,  there 
had  been  a  board  of  health  created  by  act  of  Congress  having  juris- 
diction over  the  entire  District  of  Columbia  and  before  that  the  city 
of  Washington  and  the  city  of  Georgetown,  each  then  a  separate 
municipal  corporation,  had  th^ir  own  boards. 
24907— BuH.  41—08 46 
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l«-t7 
17.3a 
IS. 38 

6  ftS 

fl  M 

1 

1  u 

^^H             1151 , 

^H             1S81- 

5.1*             s.n 
SSI             iji 

5.m|               XM 

^.iS 

ir54 

«  Jl  1             i.c 

34.77 

*       22.97 

22.30 

34.23 

IJ9.44 

tT.ll 
IT.38 

A.J3  1               1  ^ 
VM                 f  #4 
«.t«                 ttt 

^^H          ^f? 

^^H          iffffl, 

^^H             TfVHT 

^^^^H               A  v^^|^gH  5  ynnxff, ,  -  p  ,  >i 

36.  lA 

17,37 

ft  u              *  ■> 

^^M 

*,% 

17.41 
1001 

1  a 

^^M 

^^1          ^fm 

^^H         inn 

lltttft  '             1120                 ]^ 
lA  10               &  TO                 >  * 

^^^^1                         ^  Ypfn^  ^  Y^fa,   ,                                              , 

2».Q5 

HhTq  !          ft  9« 

1  Tl 

IMftA                                 ...      .,.*..>       i^ 

16  00 

, 

31,33 

ii.iD 

]0.7fi 

ao.54 

20. 3Q 

K^                  ,m         1 

laoe ..,, *.*.,...,,,.,,„i.. 

11.  M 1          s.xr            i.s 
is.O£           4  79            rn 
16.  la           4,41            im 

11.09               4.JP                hm 

sJ;     ;:::::::.:..,„„,...,;,:::::::; 

laB,,....... ..--... . --.. 

law..... .*„. ....*,,...-**.*. 

Average  6  yeir* „„,---,.-,,,,„„....,,, 

39.60 

15.77  '              4.«a                  1^ 

Calendar  ymr; 

W(0.......-.-.....-.-.,^. ..-..r ,• 

IS.  OS 

ig.cw 

l«OI               4.S7                 IM 
1«.07                4.13                 in 
14.01                1.04                 L9 
15.57               S.m                    « 
lft.Q6  1            3^«                 IM 

l§OI.-.^,..,.,.,v.. , ...„.,J 

l9Qi 

lfl«._  „,„.,.„.,„, 

Avnnip  S yn^pn, ,.,^,,..,..^^,.,,..      .......m' 

10.4a 

U.13 

a.vfi            !•      1 

itw. ' 

t9.ao 

lft.3S 

3.«             la 

3.W                  Jff 

MW..,.-,. ' 

i_                                                                                                 1 

•  Reasonably  accurate  data  are  not  available  for  the  calculation  of  these  infantile  death  rates  upoa 
the  basis  of  the  infantile  population  alone, 
ft  The  act  now  regulating  the  sale  of  milk  in  the  District  was  approved  Maiich  2, 1805. 


n 
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KxHiBiT  B. — Cost  and  work  of  the  milk-inspection  service  of  the  District  of 

Columbia, 


[Appropriations  made  for  the  nuiiervbion  and  control  of  the  milk  supply  of  the  District  of 

Gohimbla.] 


Number  of « 
$400.    1900.     $1,000. 

mployee 
$1,200. 

*1 
•'1 
•'l 

•  e\ 
r| 

•1 

r  1 

«•! 

#•1 
r  1 
♦"I 

18  of  each  grade. 

Traveling 
exponas, 
outside 
District  of 
Columbia. 

Contingent 
expenses, 
chemical 
labora- 
tory. 

Date  of  ap- 
propriation 
act. 

Mar.    2.189.-. 
June  11,1896 
Mar.    3.1897 
June  30.1898 

Flfloal 
year  , 

$l.:iOO.    $1,600. 

$1,800. 

\m>-6 

$2.iO 

I8JW-7 

1 

"  ■»i  i:.::"'::"::" 

I8»T  8    ...                         ' 

»1  ! 

ia»9.... 

M  :::::::::::::": 

\mf  luoo. 

»i _   ._ 

Mar.    3,1899 

1900-1--.. 

3               4 

3               4 

3               4 

3              .•> 

- »i 

June    6.1900 

1001  2..-. 
1902  ;i._. 
190(^1-     . 

'~"$iTwo" 
1,200 
J        1.200 
t           800 
1.200 
1,500 
2.000 

"""^'i^ooo' 

Mar.    1,1901 
Mar.    8,1908 
July    1,1902 
Apr.  27.1904 
•Mar.    8,1905 
Do. 

1904-5... 
\90iyfi 

}     *i.ooo{ 

-1.000 
-1.000 
-1.000 

1906  7... 
lOOTMi 

:::::::::::::::: 

June  27.1908 
Mar.    2.1907 

"Veterinarian  to  all  branches  of  the  District  government. 

*  Chemist:  iierforms  all  rhemloal  work  for  the  health  department  and  much  for  other  branches 
of  District  government. 
'Inspector  of  live-stock  and  dairy  farms. 

-This  fund  covers  all  expenses  of  chemical  laboratory,  whether  related  to  milk  or  not. 
'Deficiency. 

(The  reconls  of  the  Inspection  of  dairies  has  not  been  kept  In  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  the 
making  of  a  statement  showing  the  relative  amount  of  work  done  from  year  to  year.] 


Year. 


1i»V 

189(1. 

1897 

IMS. 

1«»». 

lilOO. 

1901 

1H02 

\ym 

190ft 
lUOV. 
1906. 


Number 
of  dairy 
farms  In- 
spected. 


Number 
of  inspec- 
tions of 
dairy 
farms. 


Number  I  Number 
of  cattle  !of  ln8i)ec 
on  dairy  '  tlons  of 
farms.    '   cattle. 


, i;:;::::::: 

)                                             

> 

ftii 



(*) 

{                      .   ,. 

788 

\                . 

»37 

vao 

918 

\ _ 

405 

(•) 

:i06 

^806 
957 
2,265 
3.399 
4.092 
3,633 
3,. 526 


i:i,980 
17.733 
16,186 
16.250 


Number 

of 
samples 
of  milk 
analyzed. 


Number 
of 

samples 
of  cream 
analyzed. 


».2ftO 
3,506 
15,4.10 
38.645 
64.879  ' 
69.108 
61.706 
50.a5l 


545 
479 
244 
850 
273 
413 

no 

4,737 
6.000 
7,798 
7,80ri 
•J,066 


13 
7 

.'»3 
.39 
.'lO 
.«4 
146 
150 
427 
6.51 


•  The  record  for  the  year  l«»  falls  to  show  the  number  of  Inspections  of  dairy  farms  actually 
» The  record  for  the  year  1902  fails  to  show  the  number  of  faims  actually  inspected. 
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Exhibit  V, — Bt^lvctrti  furm*  unvd  in  tin  mitk  inisifectian  ncrvicc  uf  Ifcc  ifimtricf  ^ 


JkPFLtC'ATlON  roa  HKHUIT  TIJ  BEND  Oti  BEING  HII^E  fNTCl  TBH  DIRTillCT  Of 

CTOLUMIllA. 


1 


W 


Str:  In  c'fmipLi»mx'  wlfh  "An  lu-t  to  rt:^ttLHte  the  Milr>  uf  tnlllc  lu  tb^^  DtaQlet 

ColiniihlM.  Hiul  for  tAhev  iniriKmes/*  I  hereliy  Liirtkt*  niipTlratioti  fot  a  it^milt  !• 
i9encl  or  brhig  milk  liUii  imici  flietrlH  from  tlie  iirtnntHesa  fiet^-rlbed  l)c»lafr,  Kniid 

{wUn^  millL 

SlilpiRHl  ill— WiiKon H""t --     I*»  «ml   **^   U-   H-,^ B,  aixl  P. 

E.  U 

Time  of  (leUvery_^^_^^     J*Iii<*p  uJ'  dolivmy^ ^_ 

Couslgued  to 

Hrlek _-     Frame— ^** _.Btorie«  liit;h 

CiiiulltloiK^ 

Ik  any  imrt  of  It  UHal  for  uny  ofUer  tlitjii  iliiiiy  inirini«<»«tV_,    .^^ 

If  ]40t  ^iieetfy,  tn  the  f^put^e  for  romorks  what  imrtH  of  It  urt*  mp  tMOit,  atiil  tk* 

pui'iH^Res  for  wl)leh  ii«ect. 
t^ftom  ftif  Vatth\ 

SiKe l^ug -.     WHe- !nj:li 

FIfKir,  kluil ,^ 

Condition 

Is  it  properly   sloped  uud  is^ulturud? 

What  disposition  is  made  of  the  drainage? 

Ventilation    and    lighting.     How    accomplished? 

Windows.     How  many? 

Location 

Size 

Are  windows  glazed? 

Ventilators.     How  many? • 

Kind 

Location 

Size 

Doors.     How  many? 

Location 

Stalls.     Where  located? 

How  many? 

Size  of  each? wide long 

wide long 

Are  aninials  of  any  kind  other  than  cattle  kept  in  this  room? 

If  so,  specify  how  many,  and  what  kind 

Fvviling  tioughH  or  boxes.     How  many? 

Kind 

Location ^ 

Condition 


I 
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Water  troughs.     How  many? 

Kind 

Location 

Condition 

If  water  troughs  are  not  used,  how  are  cattle  watered? 

SoHivr  of  water  supply. 

If  from  well,  state  location 

Approximate  depth feet,  and  construction 

Ix)cation  of  well  with  reference  to  nearest  privy ;     State  distance  and  slope 
of  ground 

I>ocation  of  well  with  reference  to  place  where  dung  is  deposited.     State 
distance  and  slope  of  ground 

Has  water  any  perceptible  odor,  color,  or  taste? 

If  so,  describe 

Reci'ptacleH  for  dung  and  other  refuse.     How  many? 

Kind 

I^>cation 

Condition 

Reeeptaeles  for  milk.     How  many? 

Kind 

Condition 

What  provision   is  made  for  cleaning? 

Is  milk  coole<l   immediately  after   milking? 

If  s<).  how? !._ 

RABNYABO. 

Size long wide. 

Is  it  i)roperly  graded? and  drained? 

Is  it  paved? 

What  dis|)osition  is  made  of  the  drainage? 

What  is  its  condition  as  to  cleanliness  at  time  of  inspection? 


PASTURE. 

Siz€»  of 

Condition  of 

Is  it  suitplieJ  with  drinking  water  for  the  cattle? 

If  HO,  from  what  source? 

CATTLE. 

How  many  milch  cows  are  usually  kept? 

How  many  other  cattle,  if  any,  are  kept  in  the  same  stable? 

Kind  of  milch  cows  used 

Condition  of  cows  at  time  of  ins|)ection.     (tenenil  ccmdition 

(Meanliness,  etc 

Character  of  f^ed 

PRIVY  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

How  is  human  excreta  from  tlie  premises  dlsiiosed  of? 

Ixx*ation  of  privy,  if  any? 

Construction  of  privy 

Signature  of  applicant 

I'ost-officc  address. 
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To  the  Health  Officer,  D,  C,  .  J90 

Sib:  I  have  carefully  examined  the  cattle  upon  the'i)remlses  above  referred 
to,  and  their  condition  is  as  follows : 

Signature. 

Address 

Personally  appeared  before  me  this day  of ,  190__,  the  subscriber, 

who  being  duly  sworn  dei)oses  and  says  that  he  is  a  veterinary  surgeon,  practic- 
ing in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  he  resides,  and  that  he 
has  personally  examined  the  cattle  referred  to  in  the  above  stat^nent  and  knows 
them  to  be  the  same  as  are  referred  to  in  the  application  to  which  the  certificate 
is  appended,  and  that  their  condition  is  correctly  described  without  evasion  or 
concealment. 

»  Signature i. 

Address 


Health  Department,  District  of  Columbia. 
No 

DAIRY    PERMIT. 

Permission  is  hereby  granted '-    to  maintain  a  dairy  at subject 

to  regulations  governing  dairies  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

,  M.  D., 

Health  Officer. 

,190__ 

Issued  in  accordance  with  an  ''Act  to  regulate  the  sale  of  milk  in  the  I>istrict 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  March  2,  185>5. 
This   permit  is  not  transferable,  and  applies  only  to  the  premises  si>ecified 
hereon,     it  location  is  changed,  new  permit  is  required. 


Health  Department,  Dkstrict  of  Columbia, 
No 

DAIRY    FARM     PERMIT.  « 

Permission    is   hereby    jj:ranted to    nmiutaiu   n    dairy    farm   at 

subject  to  regulations  jjoverninj?  dairy  farms  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

,  M.  D., 

Health  Officer. 
V.K). 

Issned   in  accordanco  with  an  "Act  to  regulate  the  sale  of  milk  within  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  March  2,  1895. 
This  permit  is  not  transforal)I('. 


Health  Departmknt.  District  of  (^olumbia. 
No 

MILK    importer's    PERMIT. 

Permission  is  hereby  granted to  bring  <»r  send  milk  into  the  District 

of  Coluinl)ia  from  the  dairy  farm  locat(Ml  at     and  described  in  applicji- 

tion    No.      subject    to   tlie   following  conditions: 

That  none  but  pure  and  unadulterated  milk  shall  be,  with  knowledge  of  its 
imi)urity,  brought   into  said   District. 

Thai  in  the  manageinent  of  tlie  dairy  farm  upon  which  the  milk  is  produced, 
or  at  the  dairy  at  which  tlie  milk  is  colIecte<l  and  stored  prior  to  shipment, 
the  applicant  shall  l)e  governed  l)y  the  regulations  of  the  health  otnce  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  ai>proved  by  the  Commissioners  of  said  District,  issued 
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for  dairies  and  dairy  farms  in  said  District,  when  said  regulations  do  not 
conflict  with  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  said  dairy  or  dairy  farm  is  located. 

That  said  dairy  or  dairy  farm  may  he  inspected  at  any  time  without  notice 
by  the  health  ofllcer  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  his  duly  appointed  repre- 
sentative. 

.  M.  D., 

Health   Officer. 
,190_- 

IsRued  in  accordance  with  an  ''Act  to  regulate  the  sale  of  milk  in  the  District 
of  C^olumbia.  a!id  for  other  purposes,"  approved  March  2,  1895. 

This  permit  is  not  transferable. 


Notice  of  violation  of  dairy  regulations. 

Any  objection  to  this  notice  should  be  flled  with  the  health  ofllcer  before  the 

expiration  of  the  time  allowed  for  making  the  changes  specified. 

Health  Department,  District  of  (Columbia. 
No 

DAIRY   AND   DAIRY   FARM    INSPECTION. 

Washington, ,  J90 

Mr. 

Sir:  Your  attention  is  called  to  the  following  violations  of  the  Regulations  for 
the  Government  of  Dairies  and  Dairy  Farms,  which  have  been  found  to  exist 
upon  your  premises: 


You  are  hereby  notified  to  correct  the  same  within days  from  the  date 

of  service  of  this  notice. 

By  order  of  the  health  officer : 


Inspector  of  Dairies  and  Dairy  Farms, 


Cancellation    of    permit — preliminary    inspector's    notice. 

Health  Department  of  the  District  of  (Columbia. 

dairy  and  dairy  farm  inspection. 

,    J90 

Mr. 

Sir:  An  inspection  of  your  dairy  farm  this  date  shows  that  you  are  violating 
the  conditions  under  which  your  permit  No. was  issued,  namely 

You  are  therefore  directed  to  show  cause  in  writing  to  the  health  officer  on 
or  before ,  190__  why  your  permit  should  not  be  cancelled. 

By  order  of  health  officer: 

Inspector. 

Cancellation  of  permit — preliminary  health  offflcer's  letter. 

Washington, ,  190...1 

Mr. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  report  of  Inspector of 

this  department,  dated ,  190__,  shows  that  you  are  violating  the  cone 

tions  under  which  your  permit  No. to  bring  or  send  milk  Into  the  I 

trlct  of  Columbia  was  issued;  namely In  view  of  this  fact,  you  a 
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.liereby  directed  to  t&kow  cause  on  <»r  bef 
berefvoked.           . 
Be^ectfnUy, 

'   ,..„„.„    -   , .,    ll^fl^ 

MmUhOgkitr. 

Swreeatd/or 

flBALTB  DSPAimXlIT  i»  T 

RB  DunicT  or  Oounnu. 

a.......... 

iPttYmitiiinkiber .»....,..,». r.  T, - n rV*. ifit D- 

.BaliBK. 

Bitog. 

Tout 

aSSSr 

IMMi 

aSMHi. 

fVMMU^Jnn  Af  AA^M 

yWOMW* 

UOIUHUUIKUOOWB..  ..•.«. ••..•>..•..• .••...•. 

'.  Water toppiy lor oirtttBL 

Water  tiqpidy  for  otaMila. 

Condltkniof  iMuni.. :.. 

AtoMe.  . 

4 

Good  1  tkm  of  dMry 

'          Light. 

* 

FaeiltttMloroooUi«milkr.../. ^ 

VentOatten. 

Chamoter  ol  feed .,...,.,.,»...  r ..,.,...  r ..,  r  r  ,,  r . 

Dialnaca. 

GtoaiUiiiMt.      ' 

WAtBrnrnnlv 

MMsfwtf. 

GMMimloonditlfflof term....t.....r.-w-  T 

Diainagv. 

RBmnrkii . 

imfcfr«  and  maJUnp. 
Health  of  attendants. 

i 

1                2 

Cleanliness  of  mUking. 

CooUngmllk. 

i 

Care  ol  milk. 

Violation  of  act,  sec 

Dairy. 
Equipment. 

j 

1       ' 

Notice  served  to  correct,  to  show  cauBS  by 

Condition. 

\          ^ 

Cows. 
Breeding. 

3 

Condition. 

6 

Healthfulness. 

18 

190 !.. 

Cleanliness,   particularly   of 
udder  and  teats  while  mUk- 
ing. 

1               8 

Irupector. 

Total 

1            ^^ 
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Score  cards  for  dairies. 
Health  Depabtmknt  or  the  District  op  Colttmbia. 


Dairy  of 

Location Permit  No. 

Rating. 


points.  !*"o^^- 


Dairy. 
Location  and  construction 


Light 


I  have  this  day  carsfuUy  Inspected  this  dairy  i 
and  found  all  laws  and  regulations  fully  com> 
plied  with,  except  as  follows,  with  respect  to 
which  exceptions  appropriate  action  has  been  ! 
taken: 


Ventilation 


Screening 


I 


Floor 


WaUfl 


t 

Ll 

I 

5 

I" 
5 

5 

i_ 


Drainage 

5  ' 

Water  supply. 
Cold 

1 

5 

Hot 

'"i 

FaciUties  for  the  cooling  and 
storage  of  milk 

10 

Equipment 

10 

Inspector. 
,  igo 

1 

Date 

Cleanliness  of  dairy  and  dair>' 
equipment 

15 

' 

Cleanliness  of  general  premises 

A  1 

Cleanliness  of  clothing,  hands, 
etc.,  of  attendants 

10 ! 

1 

Total 

.00  ! 

1 
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Collection  of  samples — Inspector's  memorandum  and  label. 


Health  Department  of  the  District  op 
Columbia. 


No 

Milk    I 


.190.. 


.Pt 


Cream  J 

Name  of  vendor. 

Address 

Business 

Takenfrom '  Time  of  purchi«e. 

Served  by 

No.  card.                                               Amount. 
Inspector 


Health  Department  of  the 
District  op  Columbia. 


Specimen  No. 
Purchased  as. . 


Inspector. 


Health  Department  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 

Wathingum, ,igo.. 


REPORT  OF  ANALYSIS. 


Substances  offered  for  sale  or  sold  as— 

Milk Cream Skimmed  milk. 

by 


A  nalysis. 


I'er 
cent. 

2 

Per 
cent. 

Per 
cent. 

4 

I'er 
cent. 

5 

Per 
cent. 

I'er 
cent. 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Per 
cent. 

Per 
cent. 

Per 
cent. 

Per 
cent. 

Fat 

t 

Solids  not  fat                    . .                  

! 

j 

♦Water 

1 1 

*()(lor 

1 

*  Acidity ' 

*  A(ido<l  coloring  matter                     

1 

♦  Preservatives 

! 

,  Analpft. 


Legnl  standards:  Milk.     Not  less  than  ."H  per  cent  fat, 9  per  cent  solids  not  fat, and  not  more  than  S7J 
percent  water. 
Cream.  -  Not  less  than  2()  per  cent  fat. 

Skininied  milk.— Not  less  tluin  '.1,=^  percent  solids,  including  fat. 
Wholesome  milk  must  come  from  healthy  cows  living  tmder  i)roper  sanitary  conditions.  It  must 
have  been  properly  cared  for  at  the  time  of  milking  and  continually  thereafter;  especially  must  it  have 
been  kept  cold.  This  report  shows  the  chemical  composition  of  the  milk  analyzed,  but  indicates  only  in 
an  imperfect  manner  its  wholesomeness,  which  can  be  detennined  (mly  l>y  considering  the  condition  of 
the  cows,  dairy  farm,  and  dairy  in  connection  with  this  analysis. 

There  is  as  yet  no  fixed  standard  for  acidity  in  milk,  l)Ut  iUiy  sample  of  milk  or  cream  found  to  be.  in 
the  judgment  of  the  health  department,  too  acid  will  Im?  regarded  as  unwhole.some,  and  the  seller  prose- 
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cuted  accordingly.    The  sale  of  milk,  cream,  or  skimmed  milk  which  has  I>een  cq^red  or  to  whichlt^' 
preservative  of  any  sort  has  been  added  is  in  violation  of  law. 

Dealers  in  foodstuffs,  including,  of  course,  milk  etc.,  are  required  by  law  to  know  at  all  times  the 
quality  of  all  goods  which  they  sell.  Prosecutions  will  therefore  be  instituted  in  suitable  cases  without 
notice. 

,M.D., 

Health  Officfr. 

To 

*  A  check  indicates  that  no  test  was  made  for  the  iiigrodient  or  quality  checked. 

Exhibit  D. 

LatDS  and  rvgulatioiiH  relating  to  the  jtmUiirtion  and  sate  of  mittc  in  t/ie  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

ACTS    OF    CONIJRKSS. 

AN  ACT  To  regulate  the  snle  of  milk  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  bf/  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  Atnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  from  and  after  tlie  passjige  of 
this  act  no  i>er8on  shall,  within  the  District  of  Colnmbla,  kc»ei)  or  umintaln  a 
dairy  or  dairy  farm  without  a  permit  so  to  do  from  tlie  health  officer  of  said 
District;  ai)pllcatlon  for  said  i)ermlt  shall  be  made  In  writing,  ui)on  a  form  pre- 
scribed by  said  health  officer:  Provided,  That  no  applicant  for  said  i)ermlt 
sliall  be  restrained  from  conducting  business  until  said  api>llcation  lias  l»een 
acted  upon  by  the  health  officer  of  the  District  of  yoluinl)la  or  his  duly  ap- 
pointed agent.  It  shall  !>e  the  duty  of  sjild  liealth  officer,  ui)on  receipt  of  said 
apidlcatlon  In  due  form,  to  make  or  cause  to  be  made  an  examlnathm  of  the 
premises  which  It  Is  Intendwl  to  use  In  the  maintenance  of  wild  dairy  or  dalr>' 
farm;  if  after  such  examination  said  premisc»s  are  found  to  conform  to  the  reg- 
ulations governing  dairies  and  dairy  farms  within  the  District  of  (\)lumbla, 
said  h(»alth  officer  shall  Issue  the  i)ermlt  hereinbefore  si)ecifieil.  without  charge: 
Provided,  That  said  permit  may  be  susi>eiuUHl  or  revoked  at  any  time,  without 
notice,  by  said  health  officer  whenever  the  milk  supply  from  sjild  dairy  or  dairy 
farm  Is  exi)Osed  to  Infection  l)y  Asiatic  cliolera.  anthrax,  diphtheria,  ery8li>ela8, 
scarlet  fever,  8maIli)ox,  splenic  fever,  tubercuh)sls,  typhoid  fever,  typhus  fever, 
or  yellow  fever,  so  as  to  render  Its  distribution  dangerous  to  public  health. 

Sec.  2.  That  no  i)erson  shall  bring  or  send  into  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
sale  any  milk  without  a  i)ermit  so  to  do  from  the  health  officer  of  sji  id  District; 
application  for  said  permit  shall  be  made  in  writing,  uikmi  a  form  prescrilKHl  by 
said  health  officer,  and  shall  be  acc<mipanitHl  by  such  detaibnl  description  of  the 
dairy  farm  or  dairy  where  said  milk  Is  produced  or  stored  as  siiid  health  officer 
may  require,  and  by  a  sworn  statement  as  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  cattle 
supplying  said  milk  :  Provided,  That  no  applicant  for  said  |K»rnilt  shall  be  re- 
strained from  conducting  business  until  siiicl  application  has  been  acted  ui)on 
by  the  health  officer  of  the  District  of  (>)lumbia  or  his  duly  ap|K)int**d  agent. 
If  after  examination  of  sjiid  application  sjHd  health  officer  is  siitisfle<l  that  said 
milk  will  be  brought  Into  the  District  of  rolunibia  for  sale  or  consumption 
without  danger  to  public  health,  he  shall  issu(\  without  charge  to  the  applicant, 
a  permit  so  to  do,  on  condition  that  none  but  pure  and  una  dull  era  t(Hl  milk  shall 
be,  with  knowledge  of  its  impurity,  brought  into  said  District:  that  in  the  man- 
agement of  sjUd  dairy  or  dair>'  farm  sjiid  applicant  shall  be  governed  by  the 
regulations  of  the  health  office  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  approvtnl  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  rolumbla.  Issued  for  dairies  and  dairy  farms 
in  said  District,  when  s:iid  rngulations  do  not  (onfiict  with  the  law  of  the  State 
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in  which  said  dairy  or  dairy  farm  is  located,  and  that  said  dairy  or  dairy  farm 
may  bo  Inspected  at  any  time  without  notice  by  the  health  officer  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  his  duly  appointed  representative:  Provided,  That  said  permit 
may  be  suspended  or  revoked  at  any  time  without  notice  by  said  health  officer 
whenever  the  milk  supply  from  said  dairy  or  dairy  farm  is  exposed  t6  Infection 
by  Asiatic  cholera,  anthrax,  diphtheria,  erysipelas,  scarlet  fever,  smallpox, 
splenic  fever,  tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever,  typhus  fever,  or  yellow  fever,  so  as  to 
render  Its  distribution  dangerous  to  public  health. 

SeC.  3.  That  no  person  suffering  from,  or  who  has  knowingly,  within  a  period 
specified  by  the  health  officer  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  been  exposed  to  diph- 
theria, scarlet  fever,  erysipelas,  smallpox,  anthrax,  or  other  dangerous  con- 
tagious disease,  shall  work  or  assist  in  or  about  any  dairy  or  dairy  farm;  no 
proprietor,  manager,  or  superintendent  of  any  dairy  or  dairy  farm  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  knowingly  permit  any  person  suffering,  or  exposed 
as  aforesaid,  to  work  or  assist  in  or  about  said  dairy  or  dairy  farm. 

Sec  4.  That  all  milk  wagons  shall  have  the  name  of  the  owner,  the  number 
of  permit,  and  the  location  of  dairy  from  which  said  wagons  haul  milk,  painted 
thereon  plainly  and  legibly. 

Sec  5.  That  all  grocers,  bakers,  and  other  persons  having  or  offering  for  sale 
milk  shall  at  all  times  keep  the  name  or  names  of  the  dairymen  from  whom  the 
milk  on  sale  shall  have  been  obtained  i)osted  up  In  a  conspicuous  place  wherever 
such  milk  may  be  sold  or  kept  for  sale. 

Sec  6.  That  no  person  shall  offer  or  have  for  sale  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
any  unwholesome,  watered,  or  adulterated  milk,  or  milk  known  as  ewlU  milk, 
or  milk  from  cows  that  are  fed  on  swill,  garbage,  or  other  like  substance,  nor 
any  butter  or  cheese  made  from  any  such  milk. 

Sec  7.  (Repealed  by  act  of  February  17,  1898.  See  Wiegand  v,  D.  C,  31 
Wash.  I^w  Rep.,  730.) 

Sec.  S.  That  no  person  shall  sell,  exchange,  or  deliver,  or  have  in  his  custody 
or  possession  with  Intent  to  soli,  exchange,  or  deliver,  skimmed  milk  containing 
less  than  nine  and  three-tenths  per  cent  of  milk  solids,  Inclusive  of  fat. 

Sec.  U.  That  no  dealer  in  milk,  and  no  servant  or  agent  of  such  a  dealer,  shall 
sell,  exchange,  or  deliver,  or  have  in  his  custody  or  iM)ssession  with  intent  to 
sell,  exchange,  or  deliver,  milk  from  which  the  cream,  or  any  part  thereof,  has 
been  removed,  unless  in  a  conspicuous  place,  above  the  center  or  ui)on  the  out- 
side of  every  vessel,  can,  or  iiackage  thereof,  in  which  milk  is  sold,  the  words 
'*  skimmed  njilk  "  are  distinctly  marked  in  gothic  letters,  not  less  than  one  inch 
in  length. 

Sec.  10.  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  sell  or  offer 
for  sale,  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  milk  taken  fnmi  any  cow  less  than 
fifteen  days  before  or  ten  days  after  parturition,  or  from  any  cow  which  is 
known  to  be  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  splenic  fever,  anthrax,  or  any  general 
or  local  dis(»ase  which  is  liable  to  render  the  milk  from  said  cow  unwhole- 
some. 

Sec.  11.  That  it  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  health  officer  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, under  direction  of  the  Commissioners  of  said  District,  to  make  and 
enforce  regulations  to  secure  proper  water  supply,  drainage,  ventilation,  air 
space,  floor  space,  and  cleaning  of  all  dairies  and  dairy  farms  within  said 
District :  to  secure  the  isolation  of  cattle  suffering  from  any  contagious  disease, 
and  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  12.  That  the  health  officer  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  his  duly  ap- 
pointed assistants,  shall  have  the  right  to  enter,  without  j)revious  notice,  for 
the  purpose  of  inspei'tion,  any  dairy  or  dairy  farm   within   siiid  DLstrict. 
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Sec.  13.  (Repealed  by  act  of  February  17,  1808.  See  Weigand  v.  D.  C,  31 
Wash.  Law  Rep.,  730.) 

Sec.  14.  That  prosecutions  under  this  act  shall  be  in  the  police  court  of  said 
District,  on  information  signed  by  the  attorney  of  the  District  or  one  of  his 
assistants,  and  any  person  or  persons  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  on  conviction,  be  pun- 
ished for  the  first  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than 
twenty-five  dollars,  to  be  collectetl  as  other  fines  and  penalties,  or  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  workhouse  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  thirty  days,  and  for  the 
second  offense  and  each  subsequent  offense,  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty 
dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  work- 
house for  ninety  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court,  and  if  the  person  so  convicted  of  a  second  or  subsequent  offense 
hold  a  permit  under  this  act,  the  same  shall  be  canceled  and  no  permit  shall 
be  issued  to  said  person  for  a  i^eriod  of  six  months :  Provided,  That  any  person 
or  persons  under  this  act  shall  have  the  privilege,  when  demanded,  of  a  trial 
by  jury  as  in  other  jury  cases  in  the  police  court. 

Sec.  15.  That  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  inconsistent  with  the  foregoing  be, 
and  the  same  are  hereby,  rei>ealed. 

Approved,  March  2,  lSJ)r». 


AN  ACT  Relating  to  the  adultenitlon  of  foods  and  drugs  in  the  DlHtrict  of  Columbia. 

(80  Stats..  246.1 

Be  it  etMcted  by  the  Hcnutv  and  House  of  Representatiren  of  the  United 
i^tates  of  Ameriea  in  iUnigresH  aasemblcd.  That  no  person  shall,  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  by  himself  or  by  his  servant  or  agent,  or  as  the  servant  or 
agent  of  any  other  iierson,  sell,  exchange,  or  deliver,  or  have  in  his  custody  or 
IH>s8ession  with  the  intent  to  sell  or  exchange,  or  exi)ose  or  offer  for  sale  or 
exchange,  any  article  of  food  or  drug  which  is  adulterated  within  the  meaning 
of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  term  **  drug,**  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  include  all  medicines 
for  external  or  Internal  use,  antiseptics,  disinfectants,  and  cosmetics.  The  term 
"food,"  as  used  herein,  shall  include  confectionery,  condiments,  and  all  articles 
used  for  food  or  drink  by  man,  and  if  there  be  more  than  one  quality  of  any 
article  of  food  or  drlig  known  by  the  same  name  the  best  quality  thereof  shall 
be  furnished  to  the  purchaser,  unless  he  otherwise  requests  at  the  time  of  mak- 
ing such  purchase,  or  unless  he  be  notified  at  such  time  of  the  inferior  quality 
of  the  article  delivereil. 

Sec.  3.  That  an  article  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  within  the  meaning 
of  this  act : 

(a)  In  the  case  of  drugs:  First,  if,  when  sold  under  or  by  a  name  recognize«l 
In  the  I'nited  States  PharniacoiHPia,  It  differs  from  the  standard  of  strength, 
quality,  or  purity  laid  down  In  the  edition  thereof  nt  the  time  official ;  second, 
if,  when  sold  under  or  by  a  name  not  recognlzcnl  in  the  rnlttni  States  Pharma- 
copceia,  but  which  is  found  in  the  German,  French,  or  English  Pharmacopoeia, 
it  differs  from  the  strength,  quality,  or  purity  laid  down  therein  ;  third.  If,  when 
sold  as  a  i)atenteii  medicine,  compoundeil  drug,  or  mixture  it  Is  not  com|x>sed  of 
all  the  ingredients  advertised  or  prlnte<l  or  written  on  the  Ixittles,  wrappers,  or 
labels  of  or  on  or  with  the*  iwitented  medicine,  comi)ound«l  drug,  or  mixture: 
Provided,  Thnt  If  the  defendant  In  any  prosecution  under  this  act.  In  resi^ect  to 
the  sale  of  any  such  patented  medicine,  comiH)nnd(Hl  drug,  or  mixture,  shall 
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proTo  tri  tla*  Rtisfiietlou  nf  tUe  court  tluU  lu'  liml  j^iu'cUrtRtnl  tl*e  article 

tliHj  ijR  tlit*^  tijinio  in  nfLtlm^  j^nh^tfinet*.  iiud  ipiitllty  Ht^  that  UiMiunid^d  of 

flio  iiurrhnH^T,  atnl  with  a  written  wnrrmrty  to  that  effect;  that  he  Imt]  iki  r*?«i' 

Hfiri  tt^  btWIove  at  tU^  thai*  wUtMi  lu*  khIU  [\  timt  tlie  article  wa^  atbenviBc*.  nud 

Hiat:  h«^  ttolcl  it  in  t\\P  miuw-  Htiitc  as  vvdeti  ho  fMirrh»!^e4l  it*  he  Hliall  lie  ilinehanfiHl 

frt>iii  tlu*  iintHkHnjtlnii. 

no  In  lUc  cjisi'^  I  if  foiMt:  First*  If  any  j^i  instance  <k'  isubstAtice*  have  bmuM 
iM(M7t1  ^vtth  U  >M»  aH  ((*  rcHlurc  or  lower  ui'  hijurloawiy  affect  itK  iituility  *»r 
«trriii:*ti:  i^wcaai*  if  an  UiftTlor  or  clu'aiwr  j^ulistann*  cn"  mihsiitaafc'^s  Imn*  \w9M 
HnliHtttNti-t]  wiioll^'  tir  In  part  fra*  it  ;  third,  if  any  valiiaIHe  i^ai^MtTipnt  liaN  \HK*ti 
whuWy  or  tn  pniM  nUHtrar'tt**)  fj^iira  it  :  fourtli.  if  Jt  i^  an  fuiiUitlon  of  or  Im  mi»NI 
itnih*r  tla*  name  of  atuith»*r  artlelc;  fifth,  If  it  eon^lNt  wJuilly  or  in  iinrt  of  u  de- 
ci**irtetl,  tU*cuiaj»<^»***V  putrltl*  or  rolt^n  anljmil  or  ve>?eti»lih»  miliwtanct*.  wliHb^r 
inaiuifartiiri'^l  or  not :  t*lxtlu  If  It  l>n»olortHl.  con  tod,  iwdlsluHi,  or  |MiW(lerw1  vvhetehy 
danuiK*^  is  r(iini*aU>dt  tpi-  if  It  is  made  to  o|i[H*:ir  hfdfvr  tir  r^f  tirfatf*r  vulust; 
tlian  11  i^*Mily  is:  Mf«vcnth«  if  il  i^iaitain^  nxiy  adcird  polMaion^  hnxriHlLciil  i«f 
any  ln^r>Hllcnt  uhii'ii  may  reader  it  tnjn lions  in  tlie  ImallU  r*f  :i  EM^rwru  v^u- 
^imilm£  it  :  eijsidli.  in  the  rmsi'  of  iidlk*  If  it  contains  lef^  ttmn  tlirf^*  and  oii««- 
iialf  [per  <  cntnin  of  fal,  lews  Unin  nine  in^r  centnm  of  widhl*H  ant  fat,  tnul  itmtiilnw 
na^rt^  tiian  ei^hty-Mi'ven  aial  one-luilf  \»'V  ivntinn  of  wiiier:  in  llie  cjiye  i>f  en^iuti* 
If  It  contains  less  Ihan  twenty*  i»er  f*entnm  of  tmtter  fat:  ninth,  iit  the  i'siiw  i>r 
h titter  or  chivsis  if  11  Is  iiot  uaide  exchisiv  ely  from  nillk  <>r  crniiiu.  nr  liotii^  wUh 
or  withont  eomnron  «alt ;  the  hiitter,  if  it  caatjiiha  more  than  Mwtdve  fuT 
(*(*ntum  of  vraler,  nifire  than  five  i»er  reat«m  of  ssilt*  and  k^m^  than  elifhty-tUrw 
fier  centnrn  of  fjit:  teiitli,  i!i  Hie  case  of  eofft?e,  if  11  Is  ni*t  i'omiMisotl  enlirelj^ 
of  Ihe  Hcinl  *»f  Ihu  f'affca  arahtca  :  eleventtv.  in  theciiHc  nf  lard*  if  it  is  nut  made 
oxclnsiveiy  from  the  rendered  fat  rtf  the  healthy  ho^;:  Uvelflh^  hi  tlu'  ej^i^  tif  iiin, 
[If  It  ts  md  C(»m|>os<*il  entirely  of  tlM-  Pennine  leaf  **f  the  tea  plant  not  exhaostiMl: 
j.tUlHeeath,  In  ttu*  cnsc  of  all  kinds  of  v1uet;ai\  if  it  contains  an  neidlty  eijidvii« 
lent  to  the  ja^e^t^nce  of  less  than  fonr  per  ceattmi  of  ah«ohjte  atretic  nvhi;  nnd 
cider  vinegar,  if  it  is  not  made  from  the  pure  apple  juice  and  contains  less  than 
one  and  five-tenths  iier  centum  of  total  solids;  fourteenth,  in  the  case  of  cider, 
if  it  is  not  made  from  the  legitimate  product  of  pure  appple  juice;  In  the  csise 
of  wines  and  fruit  juices,  if  not  made  from  the  pure  fruit  as  repres-^nte*! ;  and 
in  tlie  case  of  cider,  wines,  fruit  juices,  and  malt  liquors.  If  not  free  from 
salicylic  acid  or  other  preservatives;  and  in  the  case  of  malt  liquors.  If  not 
free  from  idcric  acid,  cocculus  indicus.  colchicine,  colocynth,  aloes,  and  worm- 
wood ;  fifteenth,  in  the  case  of  glucose,  if  it  contains  more  than  Ave  one-hun- 
dredths  per  centum  of  ash ;  sixteenth,  in  the  case  of  flour,  if  it  Is  not  composed 
entirely  qf  one  single  ground  cereal;  seventeenth.  In  the  case  of  bread.  If 
there  is  any  addition  of  alum,  sulphate  of  copi)er,  borax,  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  or 
other  i)oisonous  or  harmful  Ingredient,  and  if  it  contains  more  than  thirty -one 
l)ercentum  of  moisture,  more  than  two  per  centum  of  ash,  and  less  than  six 
and  twenty-five  one-hundredths  per  centum  of  albuminoids;  el^bteenth.  in 
the  case  of  olive  oil,  If  It  is  not  made  exclusively  from  the  olive  berry  (Olea 
europiea),  and  its  si^ecific  gravity  at  fifteen  and  six-tenths  degrees  centigrade; 
(sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit)  "actual  density"  to  be  not  more  than  nine  hundred 
and  seventeen  one-thousands  nor  less  than  nine  hundred  and  fourteen  one^ 
thousandths:  I'roridcd,  That  an  offense  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  committed 
mider  this  section  in  the  following  cases,  that  is  to  say,  first,  where  the  ordcM* 
calls  for  an  article  of  food  or  drug  inferior  to  such  standard,  or  where  such 
difference  is  made  known  hy  being  plainly  written  or  printed  on  the  packiiiee; 
sec<aid.  where  the  article  of  foo<l  or  drug  Is  mixed  with  any  matter  or  ingredient 
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not  injurious  to  health  and  not  intended  fraudulently  to  increase  its  bulk, 
weljrht,  or  measure  or  conceal  Its  inferior  quality,  if  at  the  time  such  article 
Is  delivered  to  tlie  purchaser  it  is  made  Icnown  to  him  tliat  such  article  of  ffKKl 
or  drug  Is  so  mixed. 

Sec.  4.  That  it  shall  lie  the  duty  of  tlie  health  officer  of  tlie  District  of  Colum- 
l)ia,  under  the  direction  of  the  Ccmimlssloners  of  said  District,  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  may  he  necessary  to  facilitate  the  enforcement  hereof,  and  prejwire 
rules  and  regulations  with  repard  to  the  proper  metliod  of  collecting  and  exam- 
ining drugs  and  articles  of  food  in  said  District. 

Sec.  5.  That  it  shall  he  the  duty  f)f  the  health  officer  to  investigate  a  cnmiplaint 
for  a  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  <»f  this  act  on  the  Informaticm  of  any 
Iierson  who  lays  before  him  sjitlsfactory  evidence  by  whicli  to  sul>stantiate  sucli 
complaint. 

Sec.  6.  That  every  iK?rson  offering  for  siile  or  delivering  to  any  purchaser  any 
drug  or  article  of  food  Included  In  tlie  provisions  of  this  act  shall  furnish  to  any 
analyst  or  other  officer  or  agent  of  the  health  department,  who  shall  apply  to 
him  for  the  puri)ose  and  shall  tender  him  the  value  of  the  wune.  a  sample  suf- 
ficient for  the  purpose  of  analysis  of  any  such  drug  or  article  of  frnxl  which  is 
in  his  possession. 

Hkc.  7.  That  in  all  cases  where  any  drug  or  article  of  foixl  shall  be  taken  as  a 
sample  to  be  examine<l  and  analyze<l  the  i>erson  making  the  analj'sls  shall  re- 
serve  a  iwrtion  of  the  sample,  which  shall  be  sealed,  for  a  i)eriod  of  thirty  days 
from  the  time  of  taking  such  sample,  and  In  case  of  a  complaint  the  reserved 
iwrtion  alleged  to  be  adulterated  shall,  upon  application,  be  delivered  to  the 
defendant  or  his  attorney. 

Sec.  8.  That  no  i>ers(m  shall  hinder,  obstruct,  or  In  any  way  interfere  with 
any  inspector,  analyst,  or  other  person  of  the  health  department  in  the  i^erform- 
ance  of  his  duty  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  0.  That  all  prosecutions  under  this  act  shall  be  In  the  iK)llce  court  of  said 
District,  on  information  brought  in  th«»  name  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
on  its  behalf:  and  any  iH»rson  or  i>ers(ms  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  deemetl  guilty  of  a  mlsdemejinor,  and  U|K)n  conviction  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundre<l  dollars. 

Sec.  10.  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  Inconsistent  with  this  act  l)e,  and  the 
same  are  hereby,  re|>eahHl:  PvnvuUil,  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall 
be  constrned  as  modifying  or  reiK»aling  any  of  the  provlsbnis  of  **An  act  defhilng 
butter,  also  imposing  a  tax  uikhi  and  regulating  the  manufacture,  sale,  imiM)rta- 
tion,  and  exportation  of  oleomargarine,"  approved  August  s<H.*ond,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six,  or  of  "An  act  defining  cheese,  and  als<»  lmi)osing  a  tax  \\\\o\\ 
and  regulating  the  njanufacture,  siile,  Imi>ortatIon,  and  cxiwrtatlon  of  *filled 
chees0»* "  approved  June  sixth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-slx. 

Approved,  February  17.  1H08. 


AX  ACT  For  preventing  tli«»  manufactun'.  salo.  <»r  transportation  of  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded  or  poisonouR  or  deleterious  foods,  drugs,  medicines,  and  liquors,  and  for  regu- 
lating tnifflc  therein,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Semite  and  House  o/  RepreKentatires  of  the  i'nited  Staten 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  i)ersfm  to 
manufacture  within  any  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  any  article  of 
food  or  drug  which  is  adulteratini  (»r  misbrandctl,  within  the  meaning  of  this 
Ac*t:  and  any  person  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provlsltais  of  this  section 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  for  each  offeiis<»  shall.  uiK>n  <*onvictlon 
thereof,  be  fined  not  to  excetnl  five  hundre^l  dollars  or  shall  be  scntniccHl  io  one 


yeflf'i*  In)  prison  men  t  or  tmtb  sucli  flutf  tind  ImprSisonment,  In  the  discretion  of  the 
CH>urt,  and  for  eacti  sub»i?quent  olTen&e  aud  eonvlctloti  tberecif  aball  be  llued  not 
leas  tbflii  one  tboUBand  dollars  or  sentenced  to  one  year's  Imprisonment,  or  both 
BVtch  fine  and  IniprLsonment,  Ln  the  discretion  of  tbe  court. 

Sec.  2.  Tbat  tbe  Introduction  into  any  State  or  Territory  or  tbe  District  of 
Columbia  from  any  otber  State  or  Territory  or  tbe  District  of  Columbia,  or 
from  any  foreign  eonutryt  or  shipment:  to  any  foreign  conn  try  of  any  article  of 
food  or  drngs  whlcb  Is  adulterated  or  mlsbranded,  wltbln  tbe  m^iulng  of  tbl« 
Act  is  hereby  [iroljlbtted ;  and  any  i»eraon  who  shall  ship  or  deliver  for  shipment 
from  any  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Colombia  to  any  oth«?r 
State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  to  a  foreign  country,  or 
who  shall  receive  in  any  State  or  Territory  or  tbe  District  of  Columbia  from 
any  o*ber  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  foreign  country,  and 
liavlng  8t>  received,  ishall  deliver,  in  original  unbroken  iiackagea,  for  pay  or  other^ 
wise,  or  offer  to  deliver  to  any  otber  person,  any  aueh  article  «:i  adnlteraied  or 
misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  or  any  r^erson  who  shall  sell  or 
offer  for  sale  hi  tlte  District  of  Columbia  or  the  Territories  of  tbe  United  8tAt«» 
any  such  adulterated  or  misbranded  foods  or  drngSj  or  ejtjK>rt  or  offer  to  ejEpcirt 
the  same  to  any  foreign  country,  8hall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  for  surii 
offense  be  tined  not  exceeding  tw^o  hundred  dollars  for  the  tir^t  offense;  aud  upon 
conviction  for  each  subsequent  offense  not  exceeding  three  hundreil  dollars  or  b# 
imprisoned  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  In  tbe  discretion  of  tbe  eouri: 
Provided^  That  no  article  shall  be  deemed  misbranded  or  adulterated  within  the 
I »ro visions  of  thie  Act  w^ben  intended  for  export  to  any  foreign  country  and  pre- 
pared or  ijacked  accordlnij  to  the  ftjiecifiea lions  or  directions  of  tbe  foreign  pur- 
chaser when  no  substance  l«  used  in  the  preiiaration  or  packing  thereof  in  cou- 
Mlct  with  tbe  laws  of  tlie  foreign  country  to  which  sabl  article  is  intended  to  be 
sbtt>irtHi;  but  if  said  article  shall  be  In  fact  sold  or  offered  for  sale  for  domestic 
n«e  fir  consumptiou,  thGu  tbia  proviso  shall  not  exempt  said  article  rn>m  the 
opciniiuii  <if  any  of  the  other  i>rovlelon«  of  thi!^  Act. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  shall  make  uniform  rules  and  regulations 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  Including  the  collection  and  examina- 
tion of  specimens  of  foods  and  drugs  manufactured  or  offered  for  sale  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  In  any  Territory  of  the  United  States,  or  which  shall 
be  offered  for  sale  in  unbroken  packages  in  any  State  other  than  that  in  which 
they  shall  have  been  respectively  manufactured  or  produced,  or  which  sliall  be 
received  from  any  foreign  country,  or  Intended  for  shipment  to  any  foreign 
country,  or  which  may  be  submitted  for  examination  by  the  chief  healtli,  food, 
or  drug  officer  of  any  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  at  any 
domestic  or  foreign  port  through  which  such  produce  is  offered  for  interstate 
commerce,  or  for  export  or  imiwrt  between  the  United  States  and  any  foreign 
port  or  country. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  examinations  of  si>ecimens  of  foods  and  drugs  shall  be  made 
in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  such  Bureau,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  from 
such  examinations  whether  such  articles  are  adulterated  or  misbranded  within 
the  meaning  of  this  Act ;  and  if  it  shall  appear  from  any  such  examination  tliat 
any  of  such  specimens  is  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  cause  notice  thereof  to  be  given  to  the 
party  from  whom  such  sample  was  obtained.  Any  party  so  notified  shall  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  under  9uch  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  as  aforesaid,  and  if  it  appears  that  any  of  the  provisioiis  of  this  Act 
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have  beeo  violated  by  such  party,  then  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  at 
once  certify  the  facts  to  the  proper  United  States  district  attorney,  with  a  copy 
of  the  results  of  the  analysis  or  the  examination  of  such  article  duly  authenti- 
cated by  the  analyst  or  officer  making  such  examination,  under  the  oath  of  such 
officer.  After  Judgment  of  the  court,  notice  shall  be  given  by  publication  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  rules  and  regulations  aforesaid. 

Sec.  5.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  district  attorney  to  whom  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  rei)ort  any  violation  of  this  Act,  or  to  whom  any  health 
or  food  or  drug  officer  or  agent  of  any  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  any  such  violation,  to  cause 
appropriate  proceedings  to  be  commenced  and  prosecuted  in  the  proper  courts 
of  the  United  States,  without  delay,  for  the  enforcement  of  the  penalties  as  In 
such 'case  herein  provided. 

Sec  6.  Tliat  the  term  '*  drug,"  as  used  in  this  Act,  shall  include  all  medicines 
and  preparations  recognized  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  National 
Formulary  for  internal  or  external  use,  and  any  substance  or  mixture  of  sub- 
stances intended  to  be  used  for  the  cure,  mitigation,  or  prevention  of  disease 
of  either  man  or  other  animals.  The  term  "  food,"  as  used  herein,  shall 
include  all  articles  used  for  food,  drink,  confectionery,  or  condiment  by  man 
or  other  animals,  whether  simple,  n^ixed,  or  conii>ound. 

Sec  7.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  an  article  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
adulterated : 

In  case  of  drugs : 

First.  If,  when  a  drug  Is  sold  under  or  by  a  name  recognized  in  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary,  It  differs  from  the  standard  of 
strength,  quality,  or  purity,  as  determined  by  the  test  laid  down  in  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary  official  at  the  time  of  investiga- 
tion :  Provided,  That  no  drug  defined  in  the  Uniteil  States  Phannaco|>aMa  or 
National  Formulary  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adult^rateii  under  this  provision  If 
the  standard  of  strength,  quality,  or  purity  be  plainly  stated  ui)on  the  bottle, 
Ik)x,  or  other  container  thereof  although  the  standard  may  differ  from  that 
determined  by  the  test  laid  down  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  Na- 
tional Formulary. 

Second.  If  its  strength  or  purity  fall  below  the  professed  standard  or  quality 
under  which  it  is  sold. 

In  the  case  of  confectionery : 

If  it  contains  terra  alba,  barytes,  talc,  chrome  yellow,  or  other  mineral  sub- 
stance or  poisonous  color  or  flavor,  or  other  Ingretlient  deleterious  or  detri- 
mental to  health,  or  any  vinous,  malt  or  spirituous  liquor  or  comi)ound  or  nar- 
cotic drug. 

In  the  case  of  food: 

First.  If  any  substance  has  been  mixed  and  packed  with  It  so  as  to  reduce 
or  lower  or  injuriously  affect  Its  quality  or  strength. 

Second.  If  any  substance  has  been  substituted  wholly  or  in  part  for  the 
article. 

Third.  If  any  valuable  constituent  of  the  article  has  been  wholly  or  in  part 
abstracted. 

Fourth.  If  it  be  mixed,  colored,  iK)W(lere(i,  coated,  or  stained  in  a  manner 
whereby  damage  or  inferiority  is  concealed. 

Fifth.  If  it  contain  any  added  poisonous  or  other  addeti  deleterious  ingredient 
which  may  render  such  article  injurious  to  health :  Provided,  That  when  in 
the  preparation  of  food  products  for  shipment  they  are  preserved  by  any  ex- 
ternal application  applied  in  such  manner  that  the  preservative  is  necessarily 
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removed  mechanically,  or  by  maceration  in  water,  or  otherwise,  and  directions 
for  the  removal  of  said  preservative  shall  be  printed  on  the  covering  or  the 
package,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  applying  only  when 
said  products  are  ready  for  consumption. 

Sixth.  If  it  consists  in  whole  or  in  part  of  a  filthy,  decomposed,  or  putrid 
animal  or  vegetable  substance,  or  any  portion  of  an  animal  unfit  for  food, 
whether  manufactured  or  not,  or  if  it  is  the  product  of  a  diseased  animal,  or 
one  that  has  died  otherwise  than  by  slaughter. 

_  Sec.  8.  That  the  term  **  misbranded,"  as  used  herein,  shall  apply  to  all  drugs, 
or  articles  of  food,  or  articles  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  food,  the 
package  or  label  of  which  shall  bear  any  statement,  design,  or  device  regarding 
such  article,  or  the  ingredients  or  substances  contained  therein  which  shall  be 
false  or  misleading  in  any  particular,  and  to  any  food  or  drug  product  which 
is  falsely  branded  as  to  the  State,  Territory,  or  country  in  which  it  is  manu- 
factured or  produced. 

That  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  an  article  shall  also  be  deemed  to  be  mis- 
branded  : 

In  case  of  drugs : 

First.  If  it  be  an  imitation  of  or  offered  for  sale  under  the  name  of  another 
article. 

Second.  If  the  contents  of  the  package  as  originally  put  up  shall  have  been 
removed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  other  contents  shall  have  been  placed  In 
such  package,  or  if  the  package  fail  to  bear  a  statement  on  the  label  of  the 
quantity  or  proiwrtion  of  any  alcohol,  morphine,  opium,  cocaine,  heroin,  alpha 
or  beta  eucaine,  chloroform,  cannabis  indica,  chloral  hydrate,  or  acetanilide, 
or  any  derivative  or  preparation  of  any  such  substances  contained  therein. 

In  the  case  of  food : 

First.  If  it  be  an  imitation  of  or  oflTered  for  sale  under  the  distinctive  name  of 
another  article. 

Second.  If  it  be  labeled  or  branded  so  as  to  deceive  or  mislead  the  purchaser, 
or  purport  to  be  a  foreign  product  when  not  so.  or  if  the  contents  of  the  p;u-k- 
ago  as  originally  put  u[)  shall  have  boon  roinoved  in  whole  or  in  part  and  otluT 
contcMits  shall  have  been  placed  in  such  package,  or  if  it  fail  to  bear  a  stati>iiHM.t 
on  the  label  of  the  (inantity  or  i>r()porti(»n  of  any  niorphine.  opinni.  '-ocaiTic. 
heroin,  alpha  or  beta  eucaine,  chlorofornj.  cannabis  in<lica.  chloral  hydrai*'.  .-r 
acetanilide,  or  any  derivative  or  preparation  of  any  of  such  substances  coiitain<il 
therein. 

Third.  If  in  package  form,  and  the  contents  are  stattMl  in  terms  of  wei;;.it  .-r 
measure,  they  are  not  plainly  and  correctly  stattnl  on  the  outside  of  tiu' 
I)ackap'. 

F(»nrtli.  If  the  packa^'e  containing'  it  or  its  label  shall  bear  any  simu'iimi.t, 
design,  or  device  regarding:  the  ingredients  or  the^ substances  cnntainetl  therein, 
which  statement,  desi^^n,  or  de\  ice  shall  1»<'  false  or  nnsleadin;:  in  any  i-.i'- 
ticnlar:  rroridtd.  That  an  article  of  food  which  does  not  contain  any  adil«il 
poisonons  or  deleterions  inj^i'edients  shall  not  be  dt'enied  to  be  a«lulterat«sl  .t 
nnsbi'anded  in  the  following  cases: 

First.  In  the  case  of  mixtures  oj-  <-omp(Mnids  which  may  be  now  or  from  tii;«' 
to  time  hrreaftej*  known  as  articles  of  food,  mider  their  own  <listi!ictive  nam*  <, 
and  not  an  imitation  of  or  otTered  for  sale  inuler  the  distinctive  n  iin-  .  f 
another  article,  if  the  name  he  ac.-onipanied  (»n  the  same  lalM'l  or  brand  n;t'i 
a  statement  of  the  place  where  said  article  has  been  manufacturiMl  or  pPMinc.-d. 

Se<-ond.  In  the  c.msc  of  articles  labeled,  branded,  or  ta«^j;tHl  so  as  to  i»!aii:Iy 
indicate  that  they  are  componnds.  imitations,  or  blends,  and  tlie  word  "••'»«Tn- 
lK>und,*'  **  imitation."  or  "  hlend,"  as  the  <*ase  may  be,  is  plainly  stated  on   :h- 
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package  in  which  it  is  offered  for  siile:  I'roridcd,  That  the  term  blend  as  nsed 
herein  shall  be  constrned  to  mean  a  mixture  of  like  substances,  not  excluding 
harmless  coloring  or  flavoring  ingredients  used  for  the  purpose  of  coloring  and 
flavoring  only:  And  provided  further,  That  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  requiring  or  compelling  proprietors  or  manufacturers  of  proprietary  ^ 
focxls  which  contain  no  unwholesome  added  ingredient  to  disclose  their  trade 
formulas,  except  in  so  far  as  the  provisions  of  this  Act  may  require  to  secure 
freedom  from  adulteration  or  misbranding. 

Sec.  0.  That  no  dealer  shall  be  prosecuted  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
when  he  can  establish  a  guaranty  signed  by  the  wholesaler,  joblHjr,  manu- 
facturer, or  other  party  residing  in  the  United  States,  from  whom  he  pur- 
chases such  articles,  to  the  effect  that  the  same  is  not  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  designating  It.  Said  guaranty,  to 
afford  protection,  shall  c(mtaln  tbe  name  and  address  of  the  party  or  parties 
making  the  sale  of  such  articles  to  such  dealer,  and  in  such  case  said  party  or 
'  IMirtles  shall  be  amenable  to  the  i)rosecutlons,  fines,  and  other  iienalties  which 
would  attach,  in  due  course,  to  the  dealer  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  10.  That  any  article  of  food,  drug,  or  liquor  that  Is  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  and  is  being  transi)orted  from  one 
State,  Territory,  District,  or  Insular  possession  to  another  for  sale,  or,  having 
been  transi)orted,  remains  unloaded,  unsold,  or  In  original  unbroken  packages, 
or  if  it  be  sold  or  offered  for  siile  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  Territories, 
or  insular  imssesslons  of  the  United  States,  or  if  it  be  imiwrted  from  a  foreign 
country  for  sjile,  or  If  It  Is  Intended  for  exi)ort  to  a  foreign  country,  shall  be 
liable  to  be  proceeded  against  In  any  district  court  of  the  Unltinl  States  within 
the  district  where  the  same  is  found,  and  seized  for  confiscation  by  a  process 
of  libel  for  condemnation.  And  If  such  article  Is  condemned  as  being  adul- 
terated or  mlsbranded,  or  of  a  imisonous  or  deleterious  character,  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Act,  the  same  shall  be  dlsiK)sed  of  by  destruction  or  sale,  as 
the  said  court  may  direct,  and  the  proceedl^  thereof,  if  sold,  less  the  legal  costs 
and  charges,  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  but  such 
goods  shall  not  be  sold  In  any  jurisdiction  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  the  laws  of  that  jurisdiction  :  Provided,  however.  That  ui»on  the  pay- 
ment of  the  costs  of  such  libel  proceedings  and  the  execution  and  delivery  of  a 
good  and  sufficient  bond  to  the  effect  that  such  articles  shall  not  be  sold  or 
otherwise  dlsiK)sed  of  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  the  laws  of  any 
State,  Territory,  District,  or  Insular  iK)ss(»sslon,  the  court  may  by  order  direct 
that  such  articles  be  delivered  to  the  owner  tlienH>f.  Tlie  prm-eedlngs  of  such 
libel  cases  sliall  conform,  as  near  as  may  be,  to  the  pr(K*eedings  In  admiralty, 
except  that  either  jmrty  may  demand  trial  by  jury  of  any  Issue  of  fact  joined 
In  any  such  cast*,  and  all  such  proceedings  shall  be  at  the  suit  of  and  In  the 
name  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  11.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  deliver  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, uiKMi  his  request  from  time  to  time,  samples  of  f(HKls  and  drugs  which 
are  being  imimrtiHl  Into  the  United  Stales  or  offered  for  lm|H>rt,  giving  notice 
thereof  to  the  owner  or  consignee,  who  may  api)ear  before  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, and  have  the  right  to  introduce  testimony,  and  if  it  api)ear  from  the 
examination  of  such  Siunples  tbat  any  article  of  food  or  drug  offered  to  be  im- 
IKjrted  into  the  Uniteil  States  is  adulterate<l  or  misbrande<l  within  the  meaning 
of  this  Act,  or  is  otherwise  dangerous  to  tlie  health  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  or  Is  of  a  kind  forbidden  entry  into,  or  forbidden  to  be  sold  or  restricted 
In  sale  In  the  country  in  which  it  is  made  or  from  which  it  Is  exported,  or  is 
otherwise  falsely  labeled  in  any  resi>ect,  the  said  article  shall  be  refused  ad- 


l&£i||Ht^bd  ihv  Re<^ii>tary  uf  llie  TriMsiiry  sLl»1]  fi^fu^e  clf^livf^ry  to  tho  con* 
wlisftf!©  aiiiil  fitiaJI  ciuif^;  the  deE^triieliim  of  any  gfMxl^  refiieed  d<?lht.'ry  wUlcli 
shall  hrtt  lie  ex|*i>i*t€Hl  by  thf?  c^>iisl(;npp  wHhln  tbree  mnnths  from  tin*  ittif**  of 
tjotU'i*  nf  Bucli  refusul  iinjpr  such  re^ihitioii»  mk  the  K<?frc*tary  of  tht^  Treasury 
tnay  [*reaer1he:  Proridrfl,  That  the  Sei^-retMry  of  the  Tnnimiry  may  ilollvor  to 
thp  (*oiiBlgiiee  sxR'h  giHKis  |H.*jid!ii;;  exuiuhirittoi)  aud  deelslcm  in  the  mutter  oa 
e3£e<'iitioD  iif  a  [>f*iml  hond  for  the  n mount  of  the  full  Invt^h-*^  viiliie  (*f  mii^h 
goods,  together  with  the  duty  thereon,  iind  on  rofnsu!  to  retun>  puch  ijuchJk  for 
any  eanse  to  the  ('usti>(ly  of  thp  SetTetaiT  of  the  Trpasnry,  when  deinnrwU^.  f*»r 
the  (innxiBe  of  exeludlns  them  from  the  eountiy,  or  fm*  any  other  inirno*ws 
suld  eowBignee  shnll  forfeit  the  fnll  amount  of  the  hond :  And  prtyvidfd  fHrihrr^ 
That  all  eharsres  for  stornise,  enrta^e*  atal  hibor  (rti  ^oods?  whieh  atn*  refiii^ 
adndsston  ur  delivery  si  mil  be  paid  by  ttie  *wner  nr  cooHl^inw*.  aiul  in  dt'fault 
of  sneh  payment  Bhall  eiaiBtltuie  a  lieu  ap^inst  atiy  fntnre  iirnn*rtnti«n  made 
hy  snMi  i^wiier  or  I'^mslgnee, 

8t:c*  I'J.  That  ihv  ti^rm  '* Territory"  tin  nse*!  In  this  Act  »bflll  Include  tb# 
hiHulnr  |w»sKt»sstonH  of  tho  t'oltnl  Wtntes.  Ttie  word  *' i«^'('*^*>a  *'  a^  nfle<l  In  this 
Act  Html  I  be  t'rniHtrned  to  ImjHirl  hoth  the  jilnral  ami  the  shijiiitan  at«  thr  ms** 
d^imandja,  iind  aUal?  I m* hide  eori>nrjifjnnw,  t'omiMinles,  *w>eletiefi,  and  aiiiif>cfAtloiis, 
When  i.'OiiMfnjhij:  and  enfnrchit:  the  itnivlsiinii*  of  this*  Art.  the  aft.  imilf^nliiQ^ 
c^r  failure  t>f  any  i>theer,  afjeut,  <:ir  ottier  i>ers«>ti  act  hit;  f«>r  nr  emplny^xl  hy  any 
cor[HMUitlon,  coni|iany.  sitielety,  or  nss^iH^hilhm,  wHhiu  the  wcojn*  i*f  hit*  eniiihip 
nient  or  otlUe,  ^hall  lu  every  cat^t^  he  als<>  lUvine*!  to  he  the  aet*  omlpvdon^  cif 
fat  hire  of  wnrh  eori»oratlon,  comimuy,  »nclety»  or  a  asm*  la  t  too  n»  well  an  UMlt  of 
the  jierison* 

Hr(\  Ki.  That  tills  Art  J^hall  he  in  fori*e  and  etTect  ftwni  ami  after  ihu  II wl 
^lay  of  Jnnunr3*.  ninetiH*n  hundriHl  uud  seven. 

Afipnived,  June  30,  IWC*. 


I 
I 
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AN  ACT  To  amend  section  eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight  of  the  Code  of  Law  for  the 
/  District  of  Columbia. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assemhicd.  Thai  section  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  of  the  Code  of  Law  for  the  District  of  Columbia  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby,  amende<l  by  adding, thereto  the  following: 

"  Sec.  878a.  That  the  following  words  shall,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary 
meaning,  have  the  meaning  herein  given :  Tlie  word  '  i)erson  *  or  *  persons,*  in 
sections  eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight  b,  c,  d,  e.  and  g,  inclusive,  shall 
include  'ttrms'  or  '  coriKU'ations ;  '  the  word  'vessel'  or  *  vessels'  In  secticms 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight  b,  c,  d,  and  e,  sliall  include  *  cans,*  *  bottles,' 
'  sii)hons,'  and  'boxes;'  the  word  'mark'  or  'marks'  shall  include  'labels.' 
'  trade-marks,'  and  all  otlier  methods  of  distinguishing  ownership  in  vessels, 
whether  ijrinted  ui)on  labels  or  blown  into  l)ottles  or  engraved  and  Impressed 
upon  cans  or  lioxes. 

*'  Sec.  878b.  That  i)ersons  engaged  in  producing,  manufacturing,  bottling,  or 
selling  milk  or  cream,  or  any  other  lawful  beverage  comiK)8ed  principally  of 
milk,  in  vessels,  with  their  namt%  trade-mark,  or  other  distinctive  mark,  and 
the  word  '  registered '  brandeil,  engraved,  blown,  or  otherwise  produced  thereon, 
or  on  which  a  |iasted  trade-mark  label  is  |)ut  ui)on  which  the  word  '  refrlstered  * 
is  also  distinctly  pviuted,  may  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
District  of  Co\\\\\\V>\v\  vv  v\v?^v\\A\v>\\  V>5  tvv^^uuile.  or  a  sample  of  an  original 
package  so  marked  ot  V>T«L\iOLeOL  Qt  >o\o\?\i,  ^q^Vo^^  ^\a\\:\i  wch 
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marks  thereon,  together  with  their  name  in  full,  or  their  corporate  name,  and 
also  their  place  of  business  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  if  so  filed  shall 
cause  the  same  to  be  published  for  not  less  than  two  weeks  successively  in  a 
daily  or  weekly  newspaper  published  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

*'  Sec.  878c.  That  whoever,  except  the  person  who  shall  have  filed  and  pub- 
lished a  description  of  the  same  as  aforesaid,  fills  with  milk  or  cream,  or  other 
beverage,  as  aforesaid,  with  intent  to  sell  the  same,  any  vessel  so  marked  and 
distinguished  as  aforesaid,  the  description  of  which  shall  have  been  filed  and 
published  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section,  or  defaces,  erases,  covers  up,  or 
otherwise  removes  or  conceals  any  such  name  or  mark  as  aforesaid,  or  the  word 
*  registered,*  thereon,  or  sells,  luiys,  gives,  takes,  or  otherwise*  disjwses  of,  or. 
traffics  In  the  same  without  having  purchased  the  contents  thereof  from  the  per- 
s;on  whose  name  is  in  or  u|)on  such  vessel,  or  without  the  written  wmsent  of 
such  |)erson,  shall,  for  the  first  offense,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
Pfty  cents  for  each  such  vessel,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  ten  days 
nor  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment ;  and  for  each 
subsequent  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  or  more  than  five  dollars  for 
each  such  vessel,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  twenty  days  nor  more 
than  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  Imprisonment. 

**  Sec.  878d.  That  the  use  or  i)osses8ion  by  any  person  not  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction or  sale  of  milk  or  cream  or  other  beverage  as  aforesaid,  except  the 
person  who  shall  so  have  filed  and  published  a  description  of  the  same  as  afore- 
said, of  any  vessel  marked  or  distinguished  as  aforesaid,  the  description  of 
which  shall  have  been  filed  and  published  as  aforesaid,  without  purchase  of  the 
contents  thereof  from,  or  the  written  consent  of,  the  person  who  shall  so  have 
filed  and  published  the  said  description,  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  un- 
lawful use,  iK)ssession  of,  or  traffic  in,  such  vessel,  and  the  i)erson  so  using  or  in 
I¥>sses8ion  of  the  same,  except  the  i^erson  who  shall  so  have  filed  and  published 
the  said  description  as  aforesaid,  shall  l)e  punished  as  in  the  next  preceding 
section  provided. 

Sec.  878e.  That  upon  complaint  of  any  i)erson  who  has  complied  with  section 
eight  hundred  and  sevehty-eight  b,  op  his  agent,  to  the  i)olice  court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  one  of  the  judges  thereof,  that  such  person,  or  agent,  has 
reason  to  believe,  and  does  believe,  that  any  person  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  guilty  of  the  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Act,  the  said  court  or 
Judge  may  issue  a  search  warrant  to  discover  and  obtain  such  vessels  as  afore- 
said and  their  contents,  and  may  also  cause  to  l)e  brought  before  the  said  court 
or  Judge  the  person  so  believed  to  be  guilty,  or  his  agent  or  employee,  in  whose 
possession  or  u|K)n  whose  wagon  or  premises  any  such  ves.m»l  or  vesstMs  may  be 
found;  and  any  such  i)erson,  agent,  or  employtn*  found  guilty  of  a  violation  of 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  punished  as  aforesaid,  and  the  said 
court  or  Judge  shall  also  order  the  property  taken  u|K)n  any  such  search  war- 
rant to  be  delivered  to  Its  owner. 

"  Sec.  $78f.  That  the  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  make  regulations  and  prescribe  forms  for  the  filing  of 
labels,  trade-marks,  or  other  distinctive  marks  under  the  provisions  of  the  fore- 
going amendments  to  secticm  eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight. 

**  Sec.  878g.  That  notlilng  in  the  foregoing  amendments  to  section  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  shall  prevent  or  restrain  any  i>erson  who  Is  the  legal 
owner  of  a  trade-mark  or  label  from  proceeding  In  an  acthm  of  tort  against  any 
person  found  guilty  of  violating  any  subsection  of  section  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-eight." 

Approved,  F>bruary  27,  11K)7. 


Ordfrn  nf  ik^  €immUtat$tmers  o/  ike  &£ffriitf  9f  Cmfrnmhia^ 


AMfnnM  KIK*  ^fecnas'  l.  No  [Mfrwm  fili^Il  «>«itabtl£h  or  nMlntailn  a  torn  fmrA 
insu  or  stahle  wlliilti  amjr  t»f  tlie  itmrv-  dettsirJx  iJwpuJutfd  fnrt^  dt  tfir  llMrtrt  of 

tummfocttirr^  store  or  iilurp  cif  imbli^  iit£»[*iitb]»i^  wltlHitic  tW  writlni  ifii»«r«it  nl  ^| 
tli«^  owner  of  mich  Ixilldlng:  snf^li  cwi!i«PMt  to  ti^  npnt^i?*!  npini  i})<»  Otvt  tlaj  of  ^^ 
Julf  I  if  eiiL'h  jesir  ninrti  lliirrTr  ilfljns*  aotli^  hy  tbe  Kt^Itli  Offlcrr  to  that  i.*irti(?t: 
Pl>n^ii1«l*  TliAt  not  king;  In  thf«  «ti>ctiGD  -shall  li^  t^«ii^^Etrnef!  to  prft^^nil  ^  |ier9«iii 
from  ket^jtiiti:  auf^  ti»w  f«ir  hbi  owu  doUH^i^  usk^.  ntw  ta  |tn*i>*nt  tlM^  t^iii^  nf  ibc^ 
^^trfilns  tiulk  by  a  |iersmi  keej^ltij;  a  cow  fur  lite  own  docii^wtlr  uf>a 

Sec,  IL  Any  [H'r^fti  vk»ta tints:  auj  iif  tb^  inuTlsiouii  t>f  tJUit  nTulailitti  shall, 
npcm  t*ynrl€tlifii  tbt^n^r  Uf  ftnnlsiiiil  h^  a  tStM*  of  mit  tinin^  timn  JiT<>  dc»11an  for 
vnch  iU^  ilcirtas  whleli  ftueii  vkiiiitfau  mttnll  otoUtitie. —  (Order  of  AqenM  28, 
18074 


Bmu  ITilft,  No  dftltr  mw  eet»liUiliBie»t  Ihar  the  m<int^  ftr  mht  itf  mll^  nr 
Mhar  dntry  prr<!i]ct%  wklrb  slialJ  ttiinTie  in  its  tise  or  Cit^r^ttoct  mnn*  iban  tw) 
wasKma.  sluUi  b«  i^fftftlinilieil  oc  lucated  la  anj  sqinire  or  hKick  fTtmUiir  *m  auj 
atreel  or  ttftmnv  wlienr  mmrr  Utau  oae-fantr  uf  tlv  iMitir^tiiid  pti^wrtj  in  vnrJi 
or  titndr  ffontlic  <in  smrii  Fttvet  or  ar^^oe^  lit  uaed  for  rvfiiilmtia]  pttr^ 
tifir  2i]iaU  4injr  9iidi  ilaUx  "r  etftalitisluii«!itt  he  hm*$ittd  lu  attr  «]Q9fft  ar 
^locfG  fronting  (^i  aixj"  aiU»F  of  wbkii  Eiior«^  ilian  tJir»e^foattto  of  tbe  lanno»<J 
IKToy^ja'tj  to  wif-h  ^witwrr  "r  bk^cic  l»  maw!  ft»r  rt-^kWntia]  fmriMHiflL  «Sf^it  witft 
tlie  writUai  oonaent  of  tiie  owners  of  tliree-dmrdis  of  tiie  t^ruyertjr  witbln  two 
himdred  feet  of  the  boondaries  of  tiie  dte  oo  iiHiich  such  daiiy  or  eBtahliahinent 
is  proposed  to  he  located.  ProrWr^f,  That  this  reflation  shall  not  applj  to 
any  case  of  rebuilding  or  enlarging,  in  the  same  location,  any  existing  dairy  or 
establishment  for  the  storage  or  sale  of  milk  or  oth«r  dairy  products." — (Order 
of  April  17,  1906.) 

KBGULATIONS   FOB  THE  OOVEai?MENT  OF   DAIEIES   AXD  DAIBT   FAKlfS. 

Ordered,  That  the  following  regulations  made  by  the  health  officer  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  pursuant  to  the  requirwnents  of  section  11  of  **  An  act  to 
regulate  the  sale  of  milk  in  the  District  of  Olumbia,  and  for  other  purposes," 
approve*!  March  2,  1S5^  in  lieu  of  the  regulations  on  the  same  subject  made 
and  approve*!  June  20,  1S515.  are  hereby  approved : 

Section  1.  No  building  or  si^ce  shall  be  used  for  dairy  purposes  which  is 
not  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  which  is  not  provided  with  a  suitable  Hoot, 
and,  if  such  room  or  jqiace  he  a  cellar  or  subcellar.  or  l»e  located  In  a  cellar  or 
subcellar,  which  is  not  pn>i>erly  cinicreted.  guttered,  and  drained. 

Sec.  2.  No  dairy  sliall  l»e  li»cateil  or  maintained  within  any  kitchen,  wash 
room,  workshop,  or  inhabited  room,  nor  in  proximity  to  any  water-closet,  privy, 
cessiHX»l.  or  urinal,  nor  in  any  room  or  sfiace  which  is  not  of  sdc^  slae  and  con- 
struction as  to  jiermit  the  entire  separation  of  all  milk  and  milk  prodocta,  both 
in  the  process  of  handling  and  storing  the  same,  from  all  probable  sources  of 
contamination,  either  by  dirt,  noxious  gases,  infective  organisms  or  soiMrtmnoeiv 
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or  anything  liable  to  alter  unnecessarily  the  quality  of  such  milk  or  milk 
products. 

Sec.  3.  Every  person  maintaining  a  dairy  shall  provide  for  the  use  thereof, 
and  shall  use,  a  sufficient  number  of  receptacles,  made  of  nonabsorbent 
material,  for  the  reception,  storage,  and  delivery  of  milk,  and  shall  cause  them 
to  be  kept  clean  and  wholesome  at  all  times;  and  having  delivered  any  such 
receptacle  to  a  consumer  shall  not  again  use  the  same  for  the  reception,  storage, 
(»r  delivery  of  milk  or  cream  in  any  form  until  it  has  been,  to  his  i>er8onal 
kn<)wle<ige,  properly  cleaned  after  such  use. 

Sec.  3a.  Elsewhere  than  in  the  proi)er  parts  of  premises  which  have  been 
duly  constructed  and  equipped,  and  which  are  duly  maintained  for  the  handling, 
storage,  and  sale  of  milk  or  cream,  no  person  shall  fill  or  partly  fill  with  milk 
or  cream  any  receptacle  intended  for  delivery  to  a  customer  unless  such  recep- 
tacle, at  the  time  of  filling,  be  furnishe<l  by  the  customer  for  whose  service  such 
receptacle  is  intended. —  (Amendment  of  July  14,  1903.) 

Sec.  4.  Every  person  maintaining  a  dairy  shall  provide  for  the  use  thereof 
a  supply  of  pure  and  suitable  water,  sufficient  for  the  proi)er  washing  of  all 
cans,  bottles,  and  appliances. 

Sec  5.  Every  person  maintaining  a  dairy  shall  keep  the  same  and  all 
appurtenances  thereto  clean  and  wholesome  at  all  times,  and  shall  change 
the  water  in  the  coolers  at  least  once  each  day. 

Sec  (5.  No  building  sliall  be  used  for  stabling  cows  for  dairy  purposes  which 
is  not  well  lighte<l,  ventilated,  drained,  and  constructed,  or  which  is  not 
provide<l  with  stalls  or  with  proper  stanchions  for  anchoring  the  cows,  so 
arranged  as  to  allow  not  less  than  three  and  one-half  feet  width  of  space  for 
each  milch  cow:  or  which  is  not  provided  with  good  and  sufficient  facilities 
for  feeding  the  animals  in  a  cleanly  mannei*;  or  which  contains  less  than  six 
hundred  cubic  fi^et  clear  space  for  eacli  cow,  unless  the  use  of  such  building 
for  stabling  cows  for  dairy  puriK>ses  has  l)een  authorized  prior  to  the  p^;o- 
mulgation  of  these  regulations,  in  wliich  case  it  shall  contain  not  less  than 
five  hundred  cubic  feet  clear  air  space  for  ejfch  cow. 

Skc  7.  No  room  shall  be  used  for  stabling  cows  for  dairy  puriMises  which  con- 
tains any  water-cIos<»t,  |)rivy,  ccssikk)1,  urinal  or  manure  i)it,  nor  shall  any  fowl, 
hog,  horse,  shet»p,  or  goat  be  kept  In  any  rcH)ni  use<l  therefor. 

Sec.  8.  Every  person  using  any  premises  for  keeping  cows  for  dairy  pur|X)ses 
shall,  when  so  dire<*t*Hl  by  the  liealth  officer,  erect  and  maintain  in  the  stable, 
stall,  shed,  or  yard  connected  tlierewitli  one  or  more  proper  receptacles  for  drink- 
ing water  for  such  cows,  and  shall  keep  the  same  sui)plied  with  clean,  fresh 
water  and  none  other. 

Sec  9.  Every  i)erson  using  any  i)reniis*»s  for  keeping  cows  for  dairy  puriK)ses 
sliall  keep  the  entire  i»re!nises  clean  and  in  gotnl  reiwir  and  the  buildings  well 
paint(Ml  or  whitewashtHl. 

Sec  10.  Every  person  using  any  preniis4»s  for  ke(*piug  cows  for  dairy  i»uri>oM<»s 
shall  cause  the  dung  to  be  reniove<l  from  the  stables  at  least  twice  daily,  and 
always  within  one  hour  prectHling  every  milking  of  the  cows:  and  shall  not  allow 
any  accumulation  of  dung  within  the  building  occupied  by  the  cows,  but  shall, 
whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  health  officer  it  is  re(iuin»d  l)y  local  conditions 
and  surroundings,  i)rovide  temporary  storage  for  the  same  and  for  other  refuse 
in  a  seiMirate  place,  which  shall  be  coverinl,  and  which,  when  so  ordered  by  sjiid 
healtli  officer,  shall  be  a  water-tight  nH*ei)tacle. 

Sec  11.  Every  iJcrson  ktK»ping  cows  for  dairy  pur[)oses  within  the  city  of 
Washington  or  Its  more  densely  populated  suburbs,  or  elsewhere  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  if,  in  the  oi)inion  of  the  health  officer,  local  conditions  require  it. 
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sMll  cause  tlie  Inclosure  In  wblcli  eucli  cciwb  are  kept  to  be  graded  and  draliid 
80  a»  to  keep  tli^  surface  reasouabty  dry  and  to  prerent  the  accuaiuUdon  of 
water  Iberein,  except  as  may  be  permitted  for  the  purpose  of  supply  lug  drlnklnj;: 
wnter;  aui!  shall  not  permit  any  garbage,  urine,  feeiil  matter*  or  slmliar  anb- 
Btauii^  to  be  placed  or  tQ  remain  in  such  inclosure*  nor  any  opoi  drain  tu  niu 
through  It. 

Sec,  12.  Every  person  keeplnir  t'*>ws  for  the  piTiduetlon  of  milk  for  sale  sbuU 
eaiiH0  tht>m  to  be  kept  clean  nnd  \vhole«c*me  at  all  times,  and  shall  cntise  tJi^ 
tents  nnd,  if  ueceasary,  the  udder  tu  b*^  <?arefully  cleaned  by  bruahing*  wae<Itllit; 
or  wliUng  before  milking,  and  fihall  caaae  each  ^ich  cow  ttr  \k*  pn>[terly  fed  ftli4 
wnterefl, 

Skc.  is.  Any  |iei-eon  u^lug  any  premise!?  for  k4?ep!ng  ih>ws  for  dairy  ptiri^iosvM 
shall  provide  and  use  a  sudieient  nimdier  ^^f  ro<^eptiiclc9,  4^f  noiia bM>HH*ti£ 
materlaK  foi^  the  rf^i^eption,  strirnife,  nnd  delivery  of  niUk,  and  nhall  ki*e|^  tlw^tw 
clean  nnd  wlioleKonjf  at  all  tinier,  and  at  ndlkiug  time  sbaJi  remove  ctieh  recep* 
tacle,  as  stjon  as  filled,  from  tlie  stable  or  rotim  In  which  the  cows  tire  kept ;  nw 
slinll  any  milk  or  cream  be  stnretl  or  kept  within  anj'  r^tom  uswl  for  trtnbltn^ 
cows  or  other  dinneHtlc  animals. 

Sec,  14.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person  having  clntrge  or  eoiitri>l  of  Jiuy 
premlEiics  uikju  which  cows  ai*e  kept  to  notify  the  health  oSleer  of  the  l>l»tricf  of 
Cohiad>ia  of  tie  existence  (if  any  coutagioiifi  or  infectious  dls<f^se  aomni:  snch 
cows,  by  letter  delivered  or  inallnl,  wHthln  twenty-four  hours  nfter  the  dl*icHJVfry 
theretif.  and  to  thoroughly  J  striate  any  cow  or  cows  so  dlsieased.  or  which  may 
rcnBi>nably  be  believed  to  be  infi*<Med,  jind  to  exercise  such  other  pi-eeantloD»  an 
umy  be  d  I  reeled,  in  writing,  by  said  heitlth  officer, 

Skc.  15,  Jillkers  and  those  enpiged  in  the  handling  of  mflk  or  cream  siiaLt 
maintain  strict  clean lincss  of  their  iiands  and  i)erit*<:ins  while  milking  or  wlUlv 
eo  engage<l  It  shall  tn*  tho  duty  of  every  fHTson  holding  a  )  term  It  to  nialatalll 
a  dairy  or  dairy  fnnn  to  en  fierce  this  regidation  in  reference  to  such 
as  may  assist  tli^ii  In  the  maintenance  thereof. 

Sec.  16.  That  any  person  violating  any  of  the  foregoing  regolatimis  alial],  on 
conviction  thereof  in  police  court,  be  punished  by  •&  fine  of  not  more  than  ten 
dollars  for  each  and  every  such  offense,  to  be  collected  as  other  fines  and  pen-* 
altles  are  collected. 

Sec  17.  That  the  regulations  for  the  government  of  dairies  and  dairy  farms 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  promulgated  June  26,  1895,  are  hereby  repealed. — 
(Order  of  July  31,  1897.) 

AN  ORDINANCE  TO  PREVENT  THE  SALE  OF  UNWHOLESOME  FOOD  IN  THE  CITIBS  Of 
WASHINGTON  AND  GEORGETOWN,  AS  AMENDED  BY  COMMISSIONEB8*  OBDBBS  mJLt 
15,  1871. 

t  Except  as  otherwise  indicated  these  ordinances'  were  promulgated  by  the 
Board  of  Health  May  15,  1871,  and  have  been  legalized  by  Congress  on  April 
24,  1880,  and  again  on  August  17,  1894.1 

Sec  2.  That  no  person  shall  offer  for  sale  within  the  District  of  Oolombia 
any  liquor  used  for  drink,  whether  malt,  vinous,  or  ardent,  or  the  milk  of  cows 
or  goats,  intended  to  be  used  for  food  or  drink,  which  has  been  adulterated 
with  any  poisonous  or  deleterious  ingredient;  and  any  person  violating  tlie 
provisions  of  this  section  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  ten  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  each  and  every  such  offense. 

Sec  5.  That  no  person,  whether  owner,  manager,  keeper  of,  agent,  bartender. 
or  clerk,  in  any  saloon,  restaurant,  boarding  house,  or  eating  hoaae,  locstod 
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within  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  offer  for  sale  as  food  or  drink  anything 
poisonous  or  unwholesome;  and  any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  {Punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
five  nor  more  than  twenty-flve  dollars  for  each  und  every  such  offense. 

Sec.  6a.  That  any  person  in  the  District  of  Columbia  who  receives  milk  or 
cream  for  sale  shall,  immediately  after  emptying  the  receptacle  in  which  such 
milk  or  cream  has  been  received,  thoroughly  rinse  such  receptacle  so  as  to 
free  the  same  from  all  remnants  of  milk  and  of  cream,  or  shall  cause  such 
receptacle  to 'be  so  rinsed;  and  no  person  in  said  District  shall  put  or,  having 
power  and  authority  to  prevent,  permit  to  be  put  into  any  receptacle  which  is 
commonly  used  for  the  storage  or  delivery  of  milk  or  cream  for  sale  anything 
which  is  fllthj^  or  offensive  or  any  refuse  matter  of  any  kind.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty-flve  dollars  for  each  and  every  such  of- 
fense.—  (Commissioners*  Regulation  of  April  21,  1903.) 

Sec.  6b.  That  no  occupant  of  any  building,  room,  stand,  stall,  or  other  place 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  poultry,  or  other  animals 
are  slaughtered  or  killed,  and  no  occupant  of  any  building,  room,  stand,  stall, 
or  other  place  in  said  District  where  milk,  game,  poultry,  fish,  vegetables,  fruits, 
groceries,  or  other  articles  of  food  are  prepared,  kept,  sold,  or  offered  for  sale, 
shall  permit  such  place  or  an  appurtenance  thereto  to  be  unnecessarily  unclean 
and  unwholesome.  No  i)erson  who  slaughters  or  kills  in  said  District  any 
cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  poultry  or  other  animals,  and  no  person  who  prepares,  keeps, 
sells,  or  offers  for  sale  any  meat,  game,  poultry,  fish,  vegetables,  fruits,  gro- 
ceries, or  other  article  of  food,  shall  permit  any  implement,  knife,  measure  or 
utensil  used  in  connection  therewith  to  be  unneceFsarlly  unclean  or  unwhole- 
some or  in  unfit  condition  for  use  in  connection  with  the  slaughtering  or  killing 
of  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  poultry,  or  other  animals,  (»r  for  the  preparation,  keep- 
ing, selling,  offering  for  sale,  and  delivery  of  meat,  game,  poultry,  fish,  vege- 
tables, fruits,  groceries,  or  other  articles  of  food. 

Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  regulation,  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  twenty-flve  dollars 
for  each  and  every  offense. —  (Order  of  October  6,  1904.) 

Sec.  6f.  No  vendor  or  distributor  of  foods  or  beverages  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  immediate  consumption  on  or  about  the  place  of  business  of  such 
vendor  or  distributor  shall  permit  any  cup,  glass,  spoon,  or  fork  that  has  been 
used  for  or  in  connection  with  the  consumption  of  any  such  food  or  beverage 
to  be  used  again  for  the  same  purpose  until  after  it  has  been  thoroughly 
washed  in  clean  water. 

Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  Sec.  6c,  Sec.  6d,  Sec.  6e,  or 
Sec.  6f,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  dollar  nor  more  than 
twenty-flve  dollars  for  every  such  violation. —  (Order  of  April  24,  1906). 

Sec.  7.  That  no  person  shall  offer  for  sale  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
any  unwholesome,  watered,  or  adulterated  milk,  or  swill  milk,  or  milk  from 
cows  kept  up  and  fed  on  garbage,  swllI,  or  other  deleterious  substance;  nor 
shall  any  person  offer  for  sale  within  siiid  District  any  butter  or  cheese  made 
from  such  unwholesome  milk :  and  any  i>erson  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall,  ui>on  conviction,  be  punishtHl  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  flve  nor 
more  than  twenty  dollars  for  each  and  every  such  offense. 

ESTABLISHING    A    LIMIT    OF    TOLERANCF^   ON    MILK    BOTTLES. 

That  the  glass  bottles  or  jars  useil  for  the  (llstrlbution  or  delivery  of  milk  or 
cream  to  consumers,  that  hold,  when  filled  to  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the 
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cup  or  fittipf>le*  not  1es)R>  than  seven  «««<■<*«  *md  kJx  dram?  nntl  Tint  ovf^r  elffht 
oun«*&  anrl  two  drams  for  oiie4iJiir  (vlnL  Jnefl?^i»rf :  not  l^-sn  than  tlfteeii  ounces 
HDd  five  clrrims  and  n*^t  over  sixteen  onnees  and  four  dramf^  for  one  t>lnt;  ti«t 
]ess  tban  thirty-one  ounces  and  fonr  drams  and  iii>t  over  tlxirty-two  oirnces  and 
fonr  drams  for  one  quart ;  not  lesa  than  forty-scven  ounces  and  three  drums 
and  not  <fter  forty-eight  ouncpfl  ami  five  dram^  for  tliree  pints:  not  te«i  than 
sixt.V'tJiree  ounces  and  two  dnuns  and  not  over  stxty-four  ounces  and  six  dnimii 
for  on^'half  gallon,  shall  he  sealed  as  uieasnres  and  that  aH  dealers  In  ittfltk 
who  use  If] ass  liottjes  or  Jars  for  the  distrihution  or  delivery  of  niHk  or  ercmm 
to  eonguniers  sliall  l>e  ctiftrfii*d  a  fee  of  Jlfty  oentsi  iier  hnndr^  bottles  fhr  Btlf*h 
ln«pe(^fion  and  ieallujr.  — (Order  of  July  2!),  1!irii,y 

asat:rtATI0!f6  FOR  THK  PaEVENTlOS  O**  THK  SFEHJU)  OF  SCASLET  nCFKa,  niPIITnXKtA, 
AlfD   TTPHOin    FETEK. 

I?KC*  5.  No  person  residlnir  in  any  dwelling  houst>  or  hi  any  apartmetils  wber« 
there  Is  In  aild  dwpllin^  honse  or  atmrtments  a  patient  mifTerlnsf  from  diph* 
therta,  scarlet  fevf-r,  measles,  or  epldpniic  ci»rt*hro-spfniil  njentngitia.  s^halK  whlW  ^ 
mi  residing  and  dnrSn?:  the  continuance  of  RncU  case  attend  public  or  private  ^m 
s^hfKil  or  Sunday  f*clii>4^1,  or,  if  the  fmtlei^t  w^as  sufTerine  front  diiitherln  i>f 
s("arlet  fever,  eiif;a^e  in  tlu*  TuanufHcturf*,  preparati<»n.  stora^<%  or  sale  nf  fi^od, 
or   ^levera^e.  ^M 

Sec.  tl.  No  person  who  ha  a  resided  In  any  dwellinir  house  or  In  itny  Jlpairt*  ^| 
ments  while  there  was  in  such  dwelling  lioiiae  or  ajvartments  a  patient  «MiTt*rlnc 
fi^ni  ficarlet  fever,  dlptheHn*  nieaKles.  or  ejddemir  <'f*rrbn*-splriii!  menlni^KU 
fthflll  after  the  removal,  dealh,  or  recovery  of  the  pntlent,  or  after  lh«  rt*lu(»viii 
of  such  ^^er*lon  from  such  dwelltiiir  housw^  or  apnrtnieut^,  attend  puhllc  or  i^rlvnfe 
school ,  or  Sunday*  school,  or,  if  th*'  fiatlimt  wmi^  suffer ine  from  wjirk<t  revi*r  *»f 
diphtheria,  ensajre^ln  tho  nirtimracturo,  pn'r*firati<m.  or  storaire  of  fruMl  or  a  hev. 
erajre  for  a^ale,  or  in  tlie  wale  of  foiHl  or  t\  heverairf*,  without  the  wHtton  i***nni««- 
sion  of  the  health  oflScer,  for  a  period  following  the  first  proper  isolation  of  the 
patient,  when  no  disinfection  is  to  be  made,  and  when  disinfection  is  necessary 
immediately  following  the  completion  of  such  disinfection,  as  may  be  directed  by 
the  health  officer,  and  continuing  if  ttie  patient  was  suffering  from  scarlet  fever, 
diptheria,  or  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  for  seven  days,  of  if  the  imtient 
was  suffering  from  measles  for  fourteen  days. — (Order  of  April  5,  1907.) 


Sec.  12.  Every  manager  of  a  store,  market,  cafe,  lunch-room,  or  of  any  other 
place  where  a  food,  or  a  beverage  is  manufactured  or  prepared  for  sale,  stored 
for  sale,  oflTered  for  sale,  or  sold,  which  store,  cafe,  lunch-room,  or  other  place 
is  In  operation  at  the  time  of  the  promulgation  of  this  regulation,  shall,  on  or 
before  July  1,  1007,  register  his  full  name,  and  the  location  of  the  said  store, 
market,  cafe,  lunch-room,  or  other  place,  and  the  nature  of  the  business  trans- 
acted, in  a  b(K>k  to  be  kept  in  the  health  office  for  that  purpose:  and  every 
manager  of  a  store,  market,  cafe,  lunch-room,  or  other  place  where  a  food  or  a 
beverage  is  manufactured  or  prepared  for  sale,  stored  for  sale,  offered  for  sale, 
or  sold,  that  is  first  opened  for  business  after  the  promulgation  of  this  regula- 
tion shall,  within  five  days  after  the  oi>ening  of  said  store,  market,  cafe,  lunch- 
room, or  other  place,  register  in  like  maimer.  In  event  of  a*  change  in  the  mana- 
ger or  in  the  location  of  any  store,  market,  cafe,  lunch-room,  or  other  plac«» 
aforesaid,  the  manager  thereof  shall  call  at  the  health  office  within  five  daxt* 
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after  such  change  takes  place  and  make  a  corresponding  entry.  Any  person 
who  violates  the  provision  of  this  regulation  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof, 
be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty-flve  dollars  for  each  and  every  such 
offense.— (Order  of  April  5,  1007.) 


Sec.  13.  Every  manager  of  a  store,  market,  dairy,  cafe,  lunch-room,  or  of  any 
other  place  in  the  District  of  Columbia  whore  n  food,  or  a  beverage,  or  confec- 
tionery, or  any  similar  article,  is  manufactured  or  prepared  for  sale,  stored  for 
sale,  offered  for  sale,  or  sold,  shall  cause  it  to  be  scrtHMied  eff(»ctually  so  as  to 
prevent  flies  and  other  insects  from  obtaiuiug  access  to  such  food,  beverage, 
confectionery,  or  other  article,  and  shall  ktH»p  such  fo<Hl,  beverage,  confectionery, 
or  other  article  fn»e  from  flies  and  other  lustHts  nt  all  times.  Any  person  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  this  regulation  shall,  u\Hm  conviction  thereof,  be  pun- 
ished by  a  flue  of  not  more  than  twenty-flve  dollars  for  each  and  every  such 
offense.  This  regulation  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  the  expiration  of 
thirty  days  Imujeiliately  following  the  date  of  its  promulgation. 

Sec  14.  Every  manager  of  a  store,  market,  dairy,  cafe,  lunch-room,  or  of  any 
other  place  in  the  District  of  Columbia  where  a  food,  or  a  beverage,  or  confec- 
tionery, or  any  similar  article,  is  nuiuufactured  or  prepared  for  sale,  stored  for 
sale,  offertHl  for  sale,  or  sold,  slinll  equii>  said  store,  market,  dairy,  cafe,  lunch- 
room, or  other  place,  with  running  water,  or  other  proi)er  water  supply  if  run- 
ning water  be  not  available,  and  with  facilities  and  material  for  the  proper 
washing,  and  shall  cause  such  washing  to  be  doiu»,  of  the  hands  of  all  i)er8on8 
employed  therein,  and  for  the  proper  cleansing,  and  shall  cause  such  cleansing 
to  be  done,  of  sjild  store,  market,  dairy,  cafC',  lunch  room,  or  other  place,  and 
of  all  apparatus,  utensils,  and  materials  used  in  connection  therewith.  Any 
I)er8ons  violating  the  provisions  of  this  regulation  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof, 
be  punishe<l  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  twenty-five  dollars  for  each  and  every 
such  offense.  This  regulation  shall  take  cfftnt  from  and  after  the  expiration  of 
thirty  days  immediately  following  the  date  of  its  promulgation. —  (Order  of 
May  31.  1907.) 


NOTICE  TO  LIBRARIANS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHERS  CONCERNING  THE 
SERIAL  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THIS  LABORATORY. 

The  Hygienic  Laboratory  was  established  in  New  York,  at  the  Marine  Hos- 
pital on  Staten  Island,  August,  1X87.  It  was  transferred  to  Washington,  with 
quarters  in  the  Butler  Building,  June  11,  1*^)1,  and  a  new  laboratory  building, 
located  in  Washington,  was  authorized  by  act  of  Congress,  March  3,  1901. 

The  following  buUeUnH  [Bulls.  Nos.  1-7,  1900  to  1902,  Hyg.  I^b.,  U.  S.  Mar.- 
Hosp.  Serv.,  Wash.)  have  bet»n  issutnl : 

No.  1. — Preliminary  note  on  the  viability  of  the  Bacillus  pestis.    By  M.  J. 
Rosenau. 
-     No.  2. — Formalin    disinfection    of   baggage    without    apimratus.     By    M .  J. 
Hosenau. 

No.  3. — Sulphur  dloxld  as  a  germicidal  agent.     By  H.  I).  Geddlngs. 

No.  4. — Viability  of  the  Bacillus  pcstis.     By  M.  J.  Rosenau. 

No.  r». — An  Investigation  of  a  pathoglenlc  microbe  {B,  typhi  murium  Danyz) 
applied  to  the  destruction  of  rats.     By  M.  J.  Rosenau. 

No.  6. — I>lslnft»ctlon  against  mosquitoes  with  formaldehyd  and  suli)hur  dloxid. 
By  M.  J.  Rosenau. 

No.  7. — laboratory  technique:  Ring  test  for  Indol,  by  S.  B.  Grubbs  and 
Edward  Francis;  ColhHlium  sjics;  by  S.  B.  (Jrubbs  and  Edward  Francis;  Micro- 
photography  with  simple  ai»aratus,  by  H.  B.  Parker. 

By  act  of  Congress  approve<l  .July  1,  11H)2,  the  name  of  the  **  United  States 
Marine  Hospital  Service "  was  changed  to  the  **  Public  lletilth  and  Marine- 
Host)ltal  Service  of  the  Tnlted  States,"  and  thre<»  new  divisions  were  added  to 
the  Hygienic  I  laboratory. 

Since  the  change  of  name  of  the  Service  the  bulletins  of  the  Hygienic  labora- 
tory have  btnm  contlnutMl  In  the  same  numerical  onler,  as  follows: 

No.  8. — laboratory  course  in  pathology  and  bacteriology.  By  M.  J.  Rosenau. 
(Revised    (Hlition    March,    1904.) 

No.  9. — Presence  of  tetanus  in  commercial  gelatin.     By  John  F.  Anderson. 

No.  10. — Re|M)rt  uiK)n  the  prevalence  and  geographic  dlstrli)Utlon  of  h(K)k- 
worm  dls4»as<»  (uncinariasis  or  anchylostomlasls)  in  the  United  States.  By 
Ch.  Warden  Stiles. 

No.  11. — An  experimental  investigation  of  Trjfpanftsoma  Ictrisi.  Ky  F^lward 
Francis. 

No,  12. — The  iMictcrioioglcai  impurities  of  vaccine  virus;  an  exi>erlmentai 
study.     By  M.  J.  HostMiau. 

No.  13. — A  statistical  study  of  the  intestinal  parasites  of  7An)  white  male 
patients  at  the  Unitcnl  States  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane;  by  Philip 
EL  Garrison,  Brayton  H.  Ransom,  and  Karle  1\  Stevenson.  A  parasitic  round- 
worm (Agamowcnnis  cuJifis  n.  g..  n.  sp.)  in  American  mos^piitoes  {("ulrj'  sol- 
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